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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Ti.  *  w  *  M  Wc  have  a  number  of  fixed  dates 
tifNtm  in  our  public  calendar,  ror 
/•ca  Bar  fg^gf^l  tax  purposes,  the  year 
begins  on  January  1.  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional terms  date  from  March  4.  Elec- 
tions come  a  day  later  than  the  first  Novem- 
ber Monday.  For  purposes  of  accounting, 
we  begin  the  fiscal  year  with  the  first  of 
July.  The  arrival  of  this  date  in  1922 
should  remind  us  of  a  momentous  change  for 
the  better  in  the  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment's a£Fairs  from  the  business  standpoint. 
Reformers  and  financial  experts  have  long  de- 
manded that  we  should  base  the  aggregate 
levy  of  national  taxes  upon  a  carefully  pre- 
pared expenditure  program.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  the  President  has  pre- 
sented to  Congress  such  a  conspectus,  in  the 
form  known  in  other  countries  as  a  "budget." 
By  far  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  open- 
ing period  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Administration 
was  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  provide  us  with  an  elastic  volume  of 
well-protected  currency,  and  to  unify  the 
credit  system  so  that  the  banks  might  help 
the  business  of  the  country  in  times  of 
emergency  rather  than  desert  the  country  in 
order  to  save  themselves.  The  beginnings 
of  the  budget  system  are  similarly  creditable 
to  the  Harding  Administration.  Notable 
economies  have  been  effected  in  the  year  now 
ending,  and  further  savings  are  promised  for 
the  year  upon  which  we  are  entering. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
^Secur'eS      Overstate    the   services    that   the 

Federal  Reserve  System  was 
enabled  to  render  to  the  United  States  in 
controlling  the  expansion  that  was  produced 
by  the  Great  War  and  in  regulating  the 
gradual  deflation  through  which  we  have 
since  been  passing.  War  enactments  increased 
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the  current  taxation  revenues  of  the  country 
— quite  apart  from  the  extraordinary  outlays 
that  were  met  by  the  sale  of  bonds — from 
something  like  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  six 
billions  more  or  less.  With  reduced  prices 
and  corresponding  decline  in  the  country's 
volume  of  business  as  e^cpressed  in  dollars,  it 
becomes  urgently  needful  to  cut  down  public 
expenditure  severely,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  taxation.  The  new  budget  figures 
show  many  instances  of  retrenchment.  A 
large  reduction  comes  with  the  scrapping  of 
the  navy  following  the  agreements  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  with  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  army  to  a  skeletonized 
force  of  something  less  than  150,000  men. 

u  -f— ^     To  reduce  the  army  so  severely 

naoai  ana  »  m      «         •  •  •     t      «        • 

Military  whilc  keeping  in  mmd  the  im- 
Reductioita  pQ^^ance  of  utilizing  permanently 
the  experience  and  the  training  of  the  past 
five  years  has  required  great  study  and  a 
skilful  adapting  of  means  to  ends.  The 
manner  in  which  the  War  Department  and 
the  General  StafI  have  cooperated  with  the 
President  and  Congress  in  facing  the  demand 
for  military  economy  deserves  much  praise. 
In  going  before  the  country  in  this  year's 
elections,  the  Republicans  are  entitled  to  get 
at  least  some  credit  on  the  score  of  this  army 
reduction  when  listing  their  achievements  in 
defense  against  the  attacks  of  their  opponents. 
The  complete  change  in  our  naval  policy, 
which  afiFects  strikingly  the  estimates  for  the 
year  that  begins  with  the  present  July,  is  a 
part  of  what  history  will  set  down  as  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  Harding  Admin- 
istration. To  say  that  the  aggregate  saving 
of  $200,000,000  in  this  first  year  on  naval 
expenditures  is  an  item  of  importance  is  to 
state  a  fact  too  obvious  for  discussion.  The 
promises  on  this  score  have  been  well  kept. 
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»aia»9f  ^"*  ^^^  '*  *  minor  consideration 
amfmnet    in  view  of  the  inestimable  value 

"""*" '  of  the  agreements  that  were 
leached  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  conference  of  last 
winter.  The  building  of  competitive  navies 
having  been  brought  to  an  end,  it  will  be 
possible  by  means  of  future  negotiations  to 
make  further  reduction  of  the  actual  arma- 
ments, while  keeping  agreed  ratios  of 
strength.  This  periodical  was  not  reluctant 
to  accord  praise  to  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion for  the  promptness  and  vigor  of  its 
statesmanship  in  providing  the  country  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Underwood 
Tariff,  and  the  Clayton  revision  of  the  inter- 
state cbmmerce  laws.  We  should  come 
short  of  fairness  and  candor  if  at  this  time 
we  were  grudging  of  praise  to  the  Harding 
Administration  for  the  economics  it  is  al- 
ready securing  with  the  first  year  of  the 
Presidential  budget.  Above  all,  praise  is  due 
for  those  international  policies  of  confidence 
and  friendship  which  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  impressive  figures  of  reduced  expendi- 
ture that  the  new  budget  has  presented. 

ThtSuiH       ^"  ^^^  Strength  of  policies  that 
af  were    favorably    impressing    the 

**  country,  the  Democratic  party — 
which  had  come  into  control  of  all  branches 
of  the  Government  in  the  election  of  1912 — 
was  fortunate  again  in  the  congressional 
elections  of  1914.  It  was  not  so  successful 
(in  the  popular  estimation)  in  its  dealing 
with  the  preparedness  question,  in  its  Euro- 
pean policies,  and  in  some  other  respects, 
during  the  second  half  of  the  first  Wilson 
term.  In  consequence,  the  pendulum  of  par- 
ties swung  the  other  way,  and  it  was  only 
by  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  fluke  in  Cali- 
fornia that  Mr,  Wilson  was  elected  for  the 
second  time.  That  the  country  was  deliber- 
ately deciding  upon  making  a  change  that 
had  been  barely  missed  in  1916,  was  shown 
by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress  in 
1918,  and  by  the  ovenvhetming  triumph 
of  the  Republican  presidential  and  congres- 
sional tickets  in  1920.  It  is  quite  pertinent, 
now  that  the  season  of  primary  elections  is 
fairly  open,  to  consider  what  is  to  be  the 
political  mood  of  the  country  in  this  year's 
congressional  elections.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Democratic  party  would 
take  its  defeat  of  1920  "lying  down";  and 
it  is  working  in  every  possible  way  to  dis- 
credit the  present  management  of  affairs. 
The  Republicans  begin  to  show  anxiety. 


if^fy^  Occasional  defeat  makes  for  the 
iiMot  health  of  both  of  our  great  par- 
DitatravM  ^j^  ^j^^  growth  of  pubtic  opin- 
ion has  been  away  from  selfish  devotion  to 
parties  as  such.  Millions  of  citizens,  even 
while  adhering  nominally  to  one  party  or  the 
other,  are  patriotic  enough  to  treat  both 
parties  as  servants  of  the  public  good,  rather 
than  as  masters.  In  some  countries,  which 
have  not  yet  fully  learned  the  art  of  popular 
government,  partisanship  comes  little  short 
of  civil  warfare.  Except  for  the  immoder- 
ate utterances  of  certain  candidates,  and  the 
exaggerations  of  a  diminishing  number  of 
party  journalists,  our  election  rivalries  are 
not  intense  enough  to  disturb  the  general 
equanimity.  The  points  of  agreement  are  so 
much  more  extensive  than  the  points  of  dif- 
ference that  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  to  the 
intelligent  stranger  from  a  foreign  land  why 
two  intimate  friends  or  business  partners 
should  be  members  of  opposing  parties,  while 
they  are  obviously  in  the  most  sympathetic 
accord  upon  almost  every  matter,  public  and 
private.  It  is  never  good  for  a  free  country 
like  ours,  which  is  fully  responsive  to  the 
public  will  and  quite  radical  enough  to  make 
changes  as  fast  as  conditions  justify,  to  be 
confronted  on  election  day  with  discords  due 
to  the  menace  of  excessive  change.  We  are, 
therefore,  fortunate  in  being  able  to  restrain 
party  antagonisms.  With  Americans  in  nor- 
mal times,  political  contests  are  tike  games. 


From  the  Timtt  (N» 
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Anatk  Certain  newspaper 
ana  candidates  who  are  just  now  in- 
'*"*  dulging  in  slander  and  exaggera- 
tion are  not  playing  the  game  in  the  right 
spirit.  But  they  are  only  a  minor  factor. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  why  Republicans 
who  voted  the  Harding  Administration  into 
power  a  year  ago  last  November  should  now 
fail  to  support  that  Administration  for  the 
remainder  of  its  four-year  term  of  office. 
In  mid-term  elections  the  attack  has  advan- 
tages; but  in  the  present  case  the  defenders 
ought  to  stand  the  shock  fairly  welL  Regu- 
lar Democrats  who  desire  to  maintain  the 
show  of  party  revival  by  voting  for  their 
own  candidates  are  amply  justified  in  taking 
that  course.  But  both  parties  should  con- 
sider that  the  major  game  of  competition 
for  honors  in  the  national  arena  is  to  be 
played  in  1924.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
valuable  public  end  is  to  be  served  by  elec- 
tion this  year  of  a  Democratic  House.  The 
present  liousc  has  at  least  a  hundred  new 
Republican  members.  Many  of  them  in  a 
second  term  would  profit  by  what  they  have 
learned  in  these  first  'prentice  years.  In  any 
case,  we  shall  have  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion and  almost  certainly  a  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate.  It  would  seem  better 
to  bold  the  Republicans  to  a  full  responsi- 
bility for  l^'sladon. 

HotAi-tatM  approval  for  the  statesmanship 
*"*-""•*"  which  delays  to  act  than  for  that 
which  proceeds  rapidly  to  follow  out  a  pro- 
posed policy,  or  to  complete  a  pending 
project  of  legislation.  Yet  there  are  times 
when  inaction  is  a  mark  of  good  judgment, 
or  when,  at  least,  great  deliberation  is  justi- 
fied as  against  offhand  decisions.  Undoubt- 
edly the  appearance  of  hesitation  and  confu- 
sion at  Washington,  as  regards  measures  that 
had  been  under  consideration  for  more  than 
a  year,  was  giving  the  Democrats  some  wel- 
come opportunities  for  stump-speech  pur- 
poses. It  must  be  remembered  that  Repub- 
licans were  in  full  control  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Wilson  Administration;  and  that  the  tariff 
work  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Fordncy  is  chairman,  was  al- 
ready far  advanced  when  the  Republican 
President  was  inaugurated  a  year  ago  last 
March.  The  late  Senator  Penrose  was  at 
tliat  time  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  deals  in  that  body  with 
tariff    measures.      The    present    chairman. 


HON.  PORTEH  J. 

DAKOTA 
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Mr.  McCumber,  succeeded  Mr.  Penrose  by 
virtue  of  the  custom  of  seniority  in  com- 
nu'ttee  promotions.  Neidicr  Senate  chairman 
has  been  able  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
make  tariff  changes  slowly. 

„,  The  first  tariff  bu^ness  before 
Enumtaey  the  new  Adoiinistration  was  the 
4rto/wi  so-called  Emergency  bill,  which 
was  approved  by  President  Harding  on 
May  27  of  last  year,  less  than  three  months 
after  his  inauguration.  This  had  been  pend- 
ing in  the  previous  Congress  for  several 
months,  and  its  final  passage  seemed  Co  its 
friends  a  delayed  and  hesitant  action.  It 
was  urgently  demanded  by  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  was  popularly  termed  the 
"farmer's  tariff,"  It  did  not  in  any  manner 
avail  to  prevent  the  sharp  drop  in  agricul- 
tural prices,  which  was  chiefly  due,  as  every- 
one knows,  to  the  sudden  termination  of  the 
vast  export  trade  in  food  products  that  had 
been  created  by  war  conditions  and  supported 
by  Government  loans.  It  is  not  generally 
remembered,  except  by  importers  or  those 
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connected  with  particular  industries,  that  the 
principal  object  of  this  emergency  tariff  was 
to  protect  the  normal  domestic  market  here 
from  being  too  much  disturbed  by  what  is 
known  as  "dumping."  This  bill,  which  was 
intended  to  sustain  the  American  market  for 
ordinary  food  products,  and  which  did  not 
hurt  the  consumer,  also  contained  provisions 
that  could  be  put  into  effect  by  executive 
action  if  found  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
American  industries  of  all  kinds  against  the 
dumping  of  occasional  cargoes  of  manufac- 
tured products  from  Grermany  or  elsewhere 
at  ruinous  prices. 


8om9 


The  current  tariff  discussion — 
Everyday  aimed  at  convincing  the  average 
"***  citizen — does  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  we  have  now  a  reg- 
ularly established  Tariff  Conunission  at 
Washington  that  is  constantly  studying 
prices,  wages,  and  conditions  of  production 
in  foreign  lands,  as  bearing  upon  normal 
wages  and  prices  in  this  country.  The 
Emergency  tariff,  when  enacted,  was  to 
have  effect  for  six  months,  or  until  super- 
seded by  a  permanent  tariff  bill  into  which 
it  was  to  be  absorbed.  The  six-months' 
period  expired  last  fall,  however,  and  the 
Emergency  tariff  was  extended  so  that  its 
provisions  remain  in  force.  We  are  now  liv- 
ing under  the  terms  of  the  Underwood  tar- 
iff, which  the  Democrats  enacted  in  1913, 
with  such  modifications  as  are  contained  in 
the  Emergency  tariff  of  May,  1921.  There 
is  all  the  more  reason  for  recalling  these 
dates  and  these  items  of  ordinary  informa- 
tion, because  the  newspaper  reader  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past  has  been  following  tariff 
discussions  that  have  been  far  more  con- 
troversial than  informing. 


Th« 


Let  us  then  once  more  recall 
H0U89  the  fact  that  Republican  legis- 
Meaaur§  j^tors  were  at  work  upon  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  Underwood  tariff  a  long 
time  before  they  actually  put  the  Emergency 
tariff  measure  on  the  statute  books.  This 
general  revision  (known  as  the  Fordney 
tariff),  based  on  prolonged  public  hearings, 
and  upon  many  very  valuable  inquiries  pur- 
sued by  the  Tariff  Commission,  was  passed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
summer,  the  date  of  the  final  vote  being 
July  21.  Average  rates  of  duties  as  com- 
pared with  the  existing  tariff  were  consider- 
ably advanced  in  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House,  Much  more  important,  however. 


in  its  relation  to  many  kinds  of  imports  was 
the  new  plan  of  "American  valuation."  It 
is  to  be  assumed  that  most  citizens  are  fully 
aware  that  our  tariff  laws  have  always  pro- 
vided for  two  ways  of  levying  taxes  on  im- 
ports. One  plan  is  that  of  "specific"  duties, 
and  the  other  that  of  "ad  valorem."  Thus 
the  duty  of  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel  on 
wheat  fixed  in  the  emergency  tariff  act  of 
1921  is  obviously  a  specific  duty,  in  contrast 
with  the  duty  on  wheat  flour  which  was 
fixed  at  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  If  the 
permanent  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
last  July  had  been  accepted  by  the  Senate  and 
the  President,  the  method  of  levying  specific 
duties  would  not  have  been  altered,  but  that 
of  levying  ad  valorem  duties  would  have 
been  radically  changed. 

j^^  Thus  if  we  were  importing 
Question  of  wheat  flour  from  Argentina,  the 
Apprai$ai  20  per  cent,  would  now  be  lev- 
ied upon  the  purchase  price  abroad.  Under 
American  valuation,  the  customs  appraisers 
at  New  York  or  some  other  port  of  entry 
would  ascertain  the  current  American  prices 
for  the  dutiable  goods  and  collect  the  20  per 
cent,  accordingly.  On  many  accounts,  spe- 
cific duties  ought  to  be  levied  whenever  the 
practical  conditions  render  it  feasible.  Thus 
the  emergency  tariff  on  butter  at  six  cents 
a  pound  is  a  much  better  kind  of  tax  than 
that  of  23  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  cheese. 
The  present  duties  on  textile  manufactures, 
which  include  the  four  schedules  of  cotton, 
flax,  wool  and  silk  (schedules  I,  J,  K,  and  L, 
respectively),  are  very  elaborate  and  highly 
technical,  partly  specific  but  principally 
ad  valorem.  Few  people  have  ever  stopped 
to  consider  or  to  learn  how  highly  differen- 
tiated are  these  textile  industries  in  their 
processes  and  in  their  products.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  were  for  obvious  reasons 
in  favor  of  levying  duties  upon  valuations 
fixed  here  rather  than  upon  prices  paid  in 
Japan,  or  France  or  Germany  by  the  im- 
porters. There  were  impressive  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  finally  convinced 
that  the  American  valuation  plan  would  not 
now  be  advisable. 

j,^^  The  McCumber  bill,  which  was 
SwafB      pending  in  the  Senate  last  month, 

^'"  besides  dropping  the  American 
valuation  plan,  has  made  many  other  changes 
ill  the  Fordney  bill  that  had  come  over  from 
the  other  house  almost  a  year  earlier.     One 
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of  the  chief  Senate  features  is  the  so-called 
"flexible"  arrangement,  which  would  enable 
the  President — relying  upon  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  information  and  advice — to  ad- 
vance rates  in  case  of  foreign  practices  or 
policies  adverse  to  the  United  States,  Inas- 
much as  both  houses  of  Congress  had  been 
working  with  Republican  majorities,  on  the 
floor  and  in  all  the  committees,  for  two  full 
years  previous  to  the  accession  of  President 
Harding,  there  was  no  possible  reason  why 
a  Republican  tariff  bill  should  not  have  been 
agreed  upon  in  advance,  awaiting  only  the 
new  President's  signature,  if,  indeed,  the 
Democratic  tariff  of  1913  was  believed  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
When  the  Underwood  bill  was  enacted,  the 
Republicans  were  on  record  as  proposing  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  drastic  way  as  soon  aa 
they  had  the  opportunity.  Why,  then,  hav- 
ing come  into  power,  have  they  been  so  dila- 
tory? Why  have  Republican  Senators  failed 
so  completely  to  agree  among  themselves  and 
with  the  House  majority?  How  is  it  that 
they  have  failed  to  show  that  the  general 
welfare  requires  a  new  Republican  tariff, 
embodying  a  series  of  sweeping  changes? 

*o  oitar  "^^^  answer  is  not  difficult.  The 
cZ^"  Underwood  tariff  was  in  itself  a 
**  Republican  triumph,  if  one  is  to 
view  our  tariff  controversies  in  the  light  of 
history.  With  strong  Democratic  majorities 
in  both  Houses,  and  a  President  who  had 
been  regarded  as  of  free-trade  proclivities,  the 
Underwood  tariff,  while  adding  a  good  many 
articles  to  the  free  list,  and  while  decidedly 
lowering  the  average  height  of  the  tariff  wall, 
left  the  protection  system  quite  intact.  The 
duties  on  many  useful  articles  were  substan- 
tially reduced,  but  not  sufficiently — unless  in 
exceptional  instances — to  break  down  the  in- 
dustries that  we  were  building  up  in  the 
United  States.  Business  adjusted  itself  to 
the  Underwood  tariff  all  along  the  line.  The 
South  and  West  had  to  so  great  an  extent 
become  manufacturing  districts  that  the 
odium  of  demanding  protective  tariffs  was 
no  longer  centered  upon  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Providence,  and  Boston.  The  tariff 
seemed  at  the  moment  of  enactment  of  the 
Underwood  law — especially  in  view  of  the 
creation  of  the  new  Tariff  Commission — to 
be  passing  out  of  the  realm  of  practical  party 
politics  into  that  of  scientific  business.  Under 
fully  accepted  doctrines  it  was  best  for 
America  to  develop  symmetrically,  with  va- 
ried   interests   and    with    domestic   markets 
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fiintuatiom  ^^  ""*'  reasons  exist  for  a  repeal 
afForiiBt  of  the  Underwood  tariff  and  the 
CDiiii>i*ra«  enact^jnt  gf  ^  totally  new  meas- 
ure with  a  much  higher  average  of  rates, 
such  reasons  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
realm  of  theories.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats are  no  longer  divided  by  the  old-time 
doctrinal  shibboleths  of  protection  and  free 
trade.  If  higher  duties  are  needed  for  Ameri- 
can industry,  they  arc  quite  as  important  for 
Democratic  business  men  as  for  those  who 
vote  the  Republican  ticket.  What  reason, 
then,  can  there  be  for  such  changes  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  schedules  of  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  bill?  The  only  rational  reply  is 
that  the  economic  changes  and  displacements 
of  the  period  since  the  Underwood  tariff  was 
enacted  have  been  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  decade  since  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
During  a  period  of  about  five  years  we  turned 
our   especial   attention    to    foreign   markets 
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because  of  war-time  demands.  In  1911  our 
exports  were  valued  at  about  $2,000,000,000. 
and  in  1920  they  were  $8,000,000,000.  In 
1913  the  value  of  our  imports  was  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  exports; 
but  in  1919  the  relative  value  of  our  imports 
was  only  about  40  per  cent 

itOur       That  is  to  say,  we  were  in  1919 
HtHnMariitt  exporting  Considerably  mofc  than 

were  buying  abroad.  This  represented  a  tre- 
mendous and  violent  change  in  conditions. 
But  since  1919  we  have  begun  to  import 
again  in  much  larger  volume. — -another  ex- 
traordinary shift.  With  their  paper  money 
currencies,  their  low  wage  scales,  and  their 
urgent  need  of  business,  the  European  coun- 
tries are  seeicing  American  markets  with 
advantages  of  a  kind  hardly  known  in  recent 
periods  before  the  Great  War.  This  ten- 
dency is  stimulated  by  the  existing  surplus 
of  available  ocean  shipping,  which  makes  for 
low  rates.  American  high  wages,  together 
with  the  facts  of  currency  and  exchange,  are 
favorable  to  foreign  producers  seeking  the 
American  market.  They  arc  relatively  un- 
favorable for  American  goods  in  competing 
markets  such  as  those  of  South  America  and 
of  the  Far  East,  Under  existing  conditions, 
we  cannot  hold  anything  like  the  volume  of 
foreign  trade  that  was  ours  at  the  climax  of 
the  war  period.    Certain  American  manufac- 


turers,  fully  aware  that  our  export  market 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  lost  beyond  recov- 
ery, are  the  more  anxious  to  protect  the 
American  market  from  an  undue  invasion  of 
cheap  foreign  goods. 

Farmtn  ^'*^  representatives  of  farm  in- 
Ho  Lonatr  tcrests  at  Washington  now  per- 
"  *  "  ceive  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
sound  argument  for  supplying  Government 
credit  to  help  our  farmers  sell  their  surplus 
products  in  Europe.  The  home  market  is 
the  farmers'  revised  objective.  Other  things 
being  equal,  agriculture  will  gain  or  will 
lose  in  accordance  with  the  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  American  consumers'  appetite. 
If  there  is  prosperity  and  full  employment 
in  our  steel  mills,  textile  industries,  pottery 
and  glass  factories,  and  so  on,  there  will  be 
good  markets  for  the  wheat  and  corn  grow- 
ers, the  producers  of  beef  and  pork,  the  dairy 
fanners  and  the  cotton  planters.  Europe 
will  of  course  have  to  buy  a  certain  amount 
of  American  cotton;  but  members  of  the 
farm  bloc  at  Washingttm  are  now  aware 
that  our  agricultural  prosperity  henceforth 
is  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  all  indus- 
tries and  upon  maintenance  of  good  wages. 

Hot  an  Whether  or  not,  therefore,  the 
iua*far  economic  conditions  resulring 
'^'•'"'  from  the  war  are  such  as  to 
make  it  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  nation's  prosperity,  to  raise  the  level  of 
tariff  rates  is  a  question  that  cannot  possibly 
be  answered  wisely  in  the  face  of  a  congres- 
sional election,  either  by  Republican  advo- 
cates or  by  Democratic  opponents.  The  only 
arguments  for  a  new  and  higher  tariff  have 
to  do  with  world-wide  economic  conditions. 
When  the  Republicans  adopted  their  plat- 
form in  1920,  diligent  preliminary  study  had 
been  given  to  all  the  planks  relating  to  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  fact  was  recognized  that 
it  might  be  best  to  proceed  very  carefully  be- 
fore making  radical  tariff  changes,  because 
of  the  trade  conditions  that  were  continuing 
to  change  with  rapidit\'.  The  tariff  resolu- 
tion was  in  the  following  terms: 

The  uncenain  and  unsettled  condition  of  inter- 
national balances,  the  abnormal  economic  and 
trade  siiuaiion  of  the  norld,  and  the  impossibility 
of  forrcaaling  accurately  even  the  near  future. 
preclude  ihe  formulation  of  a  definite  program 
10  meet  conditions  a  year  hence.  But  the  Repub- 
lican party  reaflirim  it*  belief  in  the  protective 
principle  and  pledges  itself  to  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  as  mod  as  conditions  shall  make  it  necetsary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  borne  market  for 
AmericBU  labor,  agriculture  and  iodustiy. 
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That  the  Republican  Senate,  which  had  al- 
ready been  considering  tariff  changes  before 
the  Fordney  Act  came  to  it  from  the  other 
house,  should  further  have  delayed  action 
(or  an  entire  year  is  unusual  if  not  wholly 
unprecedented.  But  it  is  hardly  convincing 
to  say  that  this  delay  has  been  due  simply  to 
a  lack  of  driving  leadership  in  the  Senate. 
'  Rather  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Senators,  liice  other  intelligent  rtien,  have 
been  observing  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the 
volume  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  movements, 
up  and  down,  of  domestic  prices. 

attutWaK  ^'  '*  '""^''  ^°  adjust  a  permanent 
Tin  Aft  :r  tariff  to  abnormal  conditions. 
"  If  there  had  been  some  master- 

ful leader  at  the  head  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee who  had  been  able  by  sheer  force  of 
personal  and  party  pressure  to  bring  the  tariff 
bill  to  a  prompt  passage  last  fall,  we  should 
have  known  by  this  time  something  of  its  real 
character.  But — as  the  debate  developed  in 
June  with  the  earnest  attempt  to  pass  the 
bill  through  the  Senate — there  were  many 
observers  who  found  themselves  agreeing 
with  the  New  York  Tribune  that  still  fur- 
ther delay  would  be  a  mark  of  wisdom. 
More  than  once  in  its  history  the  Republican 
party  has  found  it  disastrous  to  increase  cus- 
toms rates  with  an  election  near  at  hand. 
Whether  or  not  the  proposed  increase  in 
rates  would  materially  affect  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing cannot  be  answered  o£Fhand.  It  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  Americans  who  arc  making 


silk  stockings  or  steel  cutlery  might  desire 
higher  duties  for  the  sake  of  stability,  with- 
out expecting  to  increase  prices  to  American 
consumers.  But  there  began  to  appear  last 
month  in  important  newspapers  numerous 
articles  on  tariff  schedules  which  took  it  for 
granted  that  increased  rates  would  fully  re- 
store war-time  prices.  Such  articles  have 
been  prepared  with  the  particular  object  of 
arousing  women  voters  to  support  the  im- 
porting interests  as  against  the  American 
manufacturers. 


We  are  niH  aware  of  anj'  im- 
proper motives  that  could  induce 
**"**  Republican  Senators  to  vote  for 
increased  tariff  duties  that  would  be  likely  to 
hurt  them  politically.  That  the  new  rates 
merely  represent  the  demand  of  powerful 
lobbyists  scheming  for  the  benefit  of  particu- 
lar private  interests,  as  against  what  is  for 
the  true  welfare  of  the  country,  is  not 
worthy  of  credence.  The  Senators  who  are 
supporting  the  new  tariff  are  undoubtedly 
actuated  by  as  high  motives  as  those  who 
have  been  opposing  the  measure.     But  the 
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advocates  of  higher  duties  are  running  a 
great  deal  of  political  risk.  It  is  not  clearly 
evident  to  the  country  that  changed  tariff 
rates  are  needed ;  and  it  is  plain  that  they 
could  be  enacted  quickly  if  the  need  should 
arise.  If  a  tariff  of  five  dollars  a  bushel  on 
wheat  or  on  corn  were  imposed  just  before 
an  election,  there  would  be  plenty  of  po- 
litical orators,  supported  by  newspapers,  who 
would  argue  that  this  must  surely  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  poor  man's  mouth.  Yet  it 
would  not  in  any  manner  affect  current 
prices.  A  tariff  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  pair 
might  be  levied  on  shoes;  and  every  intelli- 
gent person  ought  to  know  that  it  would 
not  add  a  penny  to  the  American  retail  price 
of  ordinary  footwear,  because  we  do  not  rely 
upon  imported  footwear,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  domestic  competition. 

floorfWrtA,.  Obviously,  high  rates  will  ad- 
aiWiiai  vancc  the  price  of  certain  arti- 
fl««*/Wfc„  cles  of  luxury  for  buyers  who  are 
not  willing  to  have  anything  but  the  im- 
ported article.  It  does  not  follow  that  arti- 
cles made  in  this  country  would  be  materi- 


r  McCuraber  is  complriing  h 
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ally  increased  in  price.  In  short,  the  whole 
business  of  tariff  rate-making  is  complicated 
and  difficult,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
those  who  are  intent  upon  making  changes. 
Experience  shows  that  changing  the  tariff  in 
the  face  of  an  election  throws  those  who  are 
responsible  for  such  changes  on  the  defensive. 
If  the  Republican  Senators  should  frankly 
declare  that  final  consideration  of  the  tariff 
bill  would  be  postponed  until  the  session 
opening  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  a 
month  after  the  congressional  elections,  they 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  prospects  of 
the  Republican  party,  while  inflicting  no 
harm  whatever  on  the  country. 

"F»r  Po/zi/c*  "^"^  ^""^  "P  ^^  subject :  To  have 
Only- In  on  enacted  a  tariff  bill  this  summer 
•c  ""  '"  probably  would  result  in  hurting 
the  Republicans  and  helping  the  Democrats 
in  the  fall  elections.  There  are  no  critical 
conditions,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  that 
demand  immediate  change.  The  anti-dumping 
clauses  of  the  law  of  July,  1921,  would 
continue  to  protect  American  industries  as 
against  ruinous  foreign  competition  occurring 
suddenly.  Congress  might  well  adopt,  sepa- 
rately, the  "elastic"  features  of  the  pending 
Senate  bill.  Meanwhile,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  alarmed  about.  If  the  tariff  rates  in  the 
Fordney-McCumber  bill  were  to  produce 
one-half  of  the  bad  effects  that  certain  critics 
of  the  measure  have  predicted,  the  Republi- 
cans would  hardly  carry  a  district  in  1924, 
and  the  Presidential  Electors  would  he  Demo- 
crats to  a  man.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  likely  that 
the  buyers  of  ordinary  articles  entering  into 
the  living  expenses  of  the  average  family 
would  feel  any  difference  at  alt.  Ordinary 
domestic  prices  are  not  made  or  unmade  by 
tariff  rates.  But  the  buyers  of  a  variety  of 
foreign  luxuries  would  have  to  pay  more,  or 
else  content  themselves  ^ith  American-made 
substitutes.  Unfortunately,  in  an  election 
season  the  tariff  becomes  a  subject  "for 
politics  only." 

Ah  OyfBontn  ''"here  IS  no  more  conspicuous 
Haitiin  fact  in  the  history  of  American 
"***  trade  policies  than  the  European 
dislike  of  our  protective  tariff  wall.  The 
American  consuming  market  is  by  far  the 
best  in  the  entire  world.  Yet  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  question  of  internal  policy  for 
every  country  whether  it  will  diversify  and 
support  home  industries  or  relatively  empha- 
size foreign  commerce.  The  Italian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  last  month,  in 
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addressing  a  body  of  American  business  men 
as  their  guest,  intimated  that  Italy  would 
employ  retaliatory  measures  if  certain  pro- 
posed rates  were  adopted  by  the  United 
States — he  named  olives  and  lemons  as  items 
—although  he  admitted  that  the  proposed 
increases  in  American  customs  duties  were 
not  very  great  as  a  whole.  Ambassador 
Ricci  meant  only  to  be  sincere  and  straight- 
forward, and  had  no  thought  of  taking  a 
controversial  part  in  our  pending  tarifi  de- 
bate. The  following  paragraph  is  included 
in  the  press  reports  of  his  speech: 

T^e  increase  in  customs  duties  generally  was 
not  very  hi^.  Nevertheless,  if  the  campaign  of 
the  American  agriculturiits  carried  on  for  a  high 
protective  tariff  on  the  fen  olives  and  lemoni 
which  they  tupply  for  home  consumption  it  for- 
narded,  and  as  a  remit  the  tariff  raised,  the 
Italian  Goverament  will  be  obliged  to  augment 
further  the  duty  on  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts imported  by  Italy.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  you 
will  prevent  us  from  selling  you  those  products 
which  are  natural  to  our  country,  we  (hall  not 
be  able  to  purchase.  Besides,  if  we  had  those 
means  at  out  ditposal  we  would  logically  rather 
spend  (hem  in  another  country  which  would  not 
bar  the  opportunity  of  selling  our  products. 

siRCtf*  ^^  """  dearly  the  right  and  duty 
Sat  Hot  of  Ambassador  Ricci  to  present 
Di^m^>,"  ^^  ^^  gjgj^  Department  any 
su^estions  coming  from  his  own  Govern- 
ment that  might  look  toward  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  tariff  reciprocity.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  accordance  with  recognized  rules 
of  diplomatic  conduct  for  a  European  am- 
bassador to  address  American  audiences  on 
tariff  bills  pending  in  our  Congress.  It  is 
purely  a  question  of  American  policy  whether 
we  are  to  encourage  the  further  planting  of 
olive  orchards  and  lemon  groves,  or  whether 
we  are  to  look  in  the  future  to  Mediterra- 
nean countries  to  bring  us  our  main  supplies. 
There  are  hundreds  of  articles  of  ordinary 
use  that  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
manufacturers,  not  to  mention  French  and 
British,  would  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
sell  to  our  consumers  at  prices  lower  than 
we  arc  now  paying,  if  such  articles  were 
added  to  the  free  list.  But,  after  the  existing 
American  industries  had  been  put  out  of 
business  by  foreign  competition,  the  price  of 
the  imported  articles  would  advance  rapidly. 

We  are  elsewhere  in  this  issue 

(sec    page    89)    quoting    recent 

**""       remarks  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 

British    Ambassador    at    Washington,    also 

made   before  an  audience  of  business  men, 


@  HAAIS  ^  SwtD£ 

SICNCtt   OKIANDO   SICa,    ITALIAN    AHBASSAD(»   AT 
WASHINGTON 

containing  references  to  questions  of  tariff 
and  trade.  The  expressions  of  Ambassador 
Ricci  and  Ambassador  Geddes  were  severely 
critidzed  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Watson 
of  Indiana.  Upon  the  whole,  ambassadors 
are  well  advised  not  to  argue  on  such  ques- 
tions before  popular  audiences.  The  points 
of  view  they  present  are  not  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked,  and  the  ambassadors  run 
some  risk  of  being  misinterpreted.  Neither 
of  these  two  distinguished  gentlemen  has 
been  guilty  of  any  real  offense.  A  prominent 
New  York  paper,  in  defending  the  ambassa- 
dors, asserts  that  our  tariff  is  not  a  domestic 
biit  an  international  policy,  while  "prohibi- 
tion or  railroad  regulation"  are  "purely 
domestic  issues."  But  this  distinction  is  un- 
sound. Protective  tariffs  arc  a  limited  barrier, 
while  prohibition  is  an  absolute  one.  We 
already  had  a  high  tariff  on  French  cham- 
pagne, Scotch  and  Irish  whiskeys,  and  foreign 
wines  and  liquors  of  all  kinds.  The  Euro- 
pean producers  of  wines  and  liquors  never 
liked  these  high  American  duties,  which 
greatly  limited  the  volume  of  their  sales  in 
the  United  States,  But,  nevertheless,  they 
had  a  lai^e  and  thriving  American  trade. 
Prohibition,  however,  shuts  off  this  trade 
altc^ther,  and  imposes  what  is  felt  to  be  a 
very  serious  hardship  upon  certain  European 
industries  which  had  always  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  American  markets. 
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All  Trail  '^'^  *^^  *'^^*  *^^  fixing  of  tariff 
^Poiiciti  Arc  ^^  rates  is  an  international  matter, 
" """  ""''  while  prohibition  is  solely  do- 
mestic, is  absurd.  Even  the  fixing  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  rates  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
interest  to  European  countries  that  sell 
goods  in  the  United  States.  The  cargoes  of 
foreign  goods  landing  in  New  York  and  des- 
tined for  distribution  to  consumers  at,  let  us 
say,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  or  points  farther 
West,  may  find  it  impossible  to  compete  on 
former  terms  with  American  products,  quite 
regardless  of  tariff  rates,  if  advances  in 
Government -regulated  railroad  ratqs  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  Missouri  River  have  to 
be  paid  before  the  consuming  market  is 
reached.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  business  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents  to  keep  their 
own  governments  informed  as  to  changes  in 
the  interna]  policies  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  Most  of  the  larger 
domestic  policies  of  a  country  like  ours  are 
of  interest  to  foreign  governments.  Thus  the 
banking  and  currency  policies  of  any  impor- 
tant country  must  have  their  effect  abroad. 

Mationai  Existing  currency  conditions  in 
Paiititt  luttrtti  most  European  countries  are 
Difhmai,  detrimental  to  the  United  States; 
and  American  Ambassadors  are  observing 
these  conditions  and  undoubtedly  reporting 
upon  them.  It  was  stated  last  month  that  the 
British  Government  is  resorting  to  various 
measures  to  increase  cotton  production  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  British  in- 
dustries  may   be   less   dependent   upon    the 


American  cotton  crop.  This  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  us,  but  not  a  matter  for  the 
American  Ambassador  to  argue  about  in 
speeches  before  the  business  men  of  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool.  It  is  an  intelligent 
and  worthy  public  policy  to  promote  cotton 
growing  wherever  the  fibre  can  be  produced. 
It  is  similarly  reasonable  to  promote  the 
extension  of  olive  orchards  in  California,  and 
to  increase  the  growth  of  citrus  fruits  in 
Florida  and  Porto  Rico  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Canadian  policy  of  tariff 
preference  for  Great  Britain  is  of  concern 
to  the  United  States,  hut  it  lies  wholly 
\vithin  the  admitted  rights  of  the  Dominion. 
If  we  should  succeed  in  convincing  ourselves 
— and  our  neighbors  at  the  same  time — of 
the  many  benefits  that  would  result  from 
reciprocity  across  international  lines  in  North 
America,  that  would  be  worth  while. 

EvroM  '^^^  European  difficulties  that 
In  Diaaii>tk4i  made  it  impossible  at  the  Genoa 
caaftrtmf  Conf^fg^^g  („  reach  definite 
agreements  about  matters  of  major  impor- 
tance are  quite  likely  to  present  the  same 
stubborn  resistance  in  the  Hague  confer- 
ence. Thb  later  conclave  opened  on  June 
15,  and  was  commonly  regarded  as  in 
effect  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Genoa 
meeting.  The  student  of  newspaper  dis- 
patches day  by  day  is  likely  to  grow  con- 
fused, with  the  multiplicity  of  words  and 
the  lack  of  definite  information.  Many  such 
readers  will  find  relief  in  the  clear  interpre- 
tations of  Mr.  Simonds  as  presented  from 
month  to  month  in  our  pages.  His  review  in 
the  present  number  of  the  situations  follow- 
ing the  Genoa  Conference  is  illuminating. 
From  many  expressions,  not  only  in  Euro- 
pean newspapers,  but  in  statements  by  re- 
sponsible officials,  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position to  attack  the  United  States  for  one 
thing  or  for  another.  These  aspersions  are 
so  wholly  unjust  that  they  can  only  serve  to 
convince  the  United  States  of  the  necessity 
at  the  present  time  of  pursuing  our  own 
policies  with  firmness  and  without  misgiv- 
ings. It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  accept  dictation  from  the  group  of  foreign 
statesmen  who  are  now  at  loggerheads  with 
one  another  over  their  own  affairs. 

t^  r-.Mi  There  is  a  steady  return  toward 
woiH  Atari  economic  cinciency  throughout 
from  pmic,  Ej,„p^  -phe  proposal  that  an 
immense  international  loan  be  made  to  Ger- 
many with  which  to  make  reparation  pay- 
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ments  involved  too  many  political  as  well  as 
flnancial  complications  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  last  month.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  was 
the  American  representative  of  a  committee 
of  international  bankers  which  had  been 
asked  by  the  Reparations  Commission  to 
meet  in  Paris  and  give  technical  advice.  The 
French  representative  did  not  agree  with  his 
colleagues  from  other  countries,  in  a  report 
which  failed  in  part  to  sustain  the  French 
view  regarding  reparations.  It  would  be  a 
great  step  toward  peace  and  prosperity  if 
international  problems  of  finance  could  be 
adjusted.  But,  meanwhile,  the  industry  of 
the  European  populations  will  earn  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  improvement,  quite 
regardless  of  matters  at  issue  between  gov- 
ernments. Even  in  Russia,  things  arc 
improving  in  ordinary,  private  aspects;  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe — apart  from  politics — 
there  are  signs  of  improvements 

Hardiaa  Conditions  being  as  they  are  in 
HtEvmtt  Europe,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
Oonfitmn  ^^^^  ^jj^  American  voters  this 
year  will  be  ready  to  sustain  President 
Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes  in  their 
declination  to  send  delegates  to  Genoa,  and 
in  their  further  refusal  to  be  officially  repre- 
sented in  the  conference  at  The  Hague.  At 
no  time  in  our  entire  history  have  American 
relations  with  foreign  countries  been  more 


"made  in  gesmany" 

jm  Le  Fire  (Pmi,  Frmce) 
Prime  Minitter.    I-eiiin,   i>  rep 
fcar^oine  toy  jack-io-the-boit] 


AT  THE  HACUE 


■    European    diplomau 


free  from  serious  problems  or  questions  of 
dispute  than  at  the  present  time.  Nothing 
nowadays  is  heard  of  the  difierences  with 
Japan  that  the  world,  only  last  year,  be- 
lieved to  be  leading  toward  war.  Japan  is 
making  no  preparation  for  future  conflict 
with  the  United  States,  nor  is  America  plan- 
ning any  aggressive  policies  in  the  Pacific.  It 
was  announced  last  month  that  Baron  Kato, 
who  was  the  active  head  of  the  Japanese 
delegation  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
had  been  selected  as  the  new  Japanese  Pre- 
mier. It  was  further  reported  that  an 
important  cabinet  post,  perhaps  that  of 
Foreign  Minister,  had  been  offered  to  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Shidehara.  But,  according  to  a  dispatch  of 
June  12,  Viscount  Uchida  remains  at  the 
head  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers are  men  of  prominence  and  experience, 
the  cabinet  being  national  rather  than  parti- 
san. Viscount  Uchida  has  stated  that  the 
Washington  agreements  would  soon  be  rati- 
fied, and  the  new  cabinet  promises  to  carry 
out  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  the  under- 
standings of  the  recent  conference. 

Oiina       ^°    ^^''    '^^   Chinese    affairs   are 

Hat  Bttttr    concerned,  the  great  desire  of  the 

fr«p.cu      United     States    U    to    see    that 

country  emerge  from  its  internal  dissensions 

and  establish  an  efficient  central  government. 

Following    the    military    climax    that    was 
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(Mr.  Ficldini  I*  &  y 
bu  beta  in  public  life 


Our  ^"  Eoine  before  the  country  on 
Laun-Amtriean  its  record,  the  Administration 
( a  wii  ^^y  properly  claim  credit  for 
having  brought  about  the  friendly  conference 
now  proceeding  at  Washington  between 
Chile  and  Peru  for  the  settlement  of  their 
long-standing  differences.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  negotiations  would  proceed 
very  rapidly,  but  it  is  still  hoped  that  they 
may  prove  successful.  Our  relations  with 
Mexico  are  steadily  improving,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration can  give  a  good  account  of  all 
of  its  efforts  to  promote  harmony  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Mexican  Finance 
Minister,  Mr.  de  la  Huerta,  as  the  head  of 
an  official  party,  has  recently  visited  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  for  intimate  confer- 
ences upon  Mexico's  various  financial  prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly  Mexico  is  capable  of 
meeting  all  her  obligations  when  terms  and 
conditions  are  adjusted.  Besides  conferring 
with  international  bankers  in  New  York, 
Mr.  de  la  Huerta  met  leaders  of  the  oil 
industry  for  further  discussion  of  the  special 
Mexican  taxes  to  which  the  oil  industry  is 
now  subjected.  We  are  publishing  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 


911  ofaidi  fsile 


explained  to  our  readers  by  Professor  Paul 
Monroe  last  month,  the  situation  at  Peking 
seems  to  be  moving  toward  harmony.  Li 
Yuan-hung,  the  former  President  of  China, 
who  retired,  in  1917,  under  pressure  from 
the  mib'tarbts,  has  been  accorded  the  presi- 
dency again  by  General  Wu  Pei-fu,  the  vic- 
torious leader  who  defeated  Chang  Tso-lin 
and  who  is  now  seeking  the  reunification  of 
China  under  the  old  parliament.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-Sen,  head  of  the  South  China  Govern- 
ment at  Canton,  was  not  ready  last  month 
to  submit  to  the  presidency  of  Li,  but  some 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Canton 
Government  were  reported  as  having  ac- 
cepted office  in  the  new  regime  at  Peking. 
Among  these  was  Dr.  Wu-Ting-fang,  who 
was  said  to  have  taken  the  Premiership. 
It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  period  of  military 
factionalism  in  China  might  be  approaching 
an  end.  With  the  new  and  hopeful  policies 
of  outside  nations  toward  China,  as  agreed 
upon  under  American  leadership  at  Wash- 
ington, the  general  situation  in  the  Far  East 
seems  less  ominous  than  heretofore. 


HON.  ADOLFO  DE  LA  HITERTA,  JIBXICAN  MINISTDI 
OF  FINANCE 
(Sr.  de  te  Hdtrta  Mt  Mexico  on  Mar  Z4  to  apcnd 
•ome  time  in  New  York  confeiriiw  with  a  committee  of 
American  Bud  European  banker*  on  nroblemi  connceted 
with  Ueiico'B  {omm  debt  and  the  intcnMi  of  for- 
eicnen  in  railroad  and  oil  propenie*.  It  was  rei»n«l  oa 
June  14  that  llie  nccotialioni  ■  "--  ■----•-"- 


vcro  proceedioE  bopefullj) 
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CHILEAN  AND  PERUVIAN  NECOTUTXXtS  WITH  SECRETARY  HUGHES  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  BUILDING  IN 
WA9flNCT0N 

ffl^tr  aic,  left  U  riiht.  fiont  raw:  Dr.  AUjiDdra  Alvira  [Chile],  Dr.  Luii  Iiqierdo  [Chile],  Sr.  Cailoa  Aldunile 
e],  SecreUrv  Hughu,  Dr.  Helilon  F.  Poms  IPtrul.  Heriun  Vdirdc  [Pernl.  and  Dr.  Salon  Polo  [FeroJ. 
Back  row,  left  to  riiht:  [SecTeUiiea]  Seiior  Don  Jorge  Silva  Yoachui  [ChUe],  Setun:  Don  Lui*  Felia  [Chile], 
SeOor  jHier  Bucsa^ta   [Peru],  aod  SeSor  Aramhuru   [Pern)) 


bration    of    Brazil's 


ovcrlooted  by  the  United  States. 


of  the  methoda  and 
of  the  United  States 
Domingo  and  Haiti, 
itudied  the  facts  with 
iolds  not  only  the 
ted  the  authorities  at 
3  writes  with  a  well- 
hat  the  wort  of  the 
:  t«o  halves  of  this 
ered  so  greatly  from 
:,  has  been  of  immense 
ts  in  protecting  their 
I  as  in  safeguarding 
rs,  American  policies 
;  not  to  be  regarded 
uring  the  presidency 
;  Navy  undertook  its  ■ 
;o  and  also  in  Haiti. 
eason,  therefore,  for 
dministration  in  that 
1  policies.  The  cele- 
;ntennial   will    not   be 


recognized 
admiration. 


The  energy  and  ability  with 
which  our  Canadian  neighbors 
meet  their  public  problems  are 
n  the  United  States  with  growing 
Mr.  McGillicuddy  of  Toronto 


sums  up  for  our  readers  in  this  issue  the 
recent  Dominion  discussion  of  Oriental  immi- 
gration. On  June  12  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Mr.  W,  S.  Fielding,  made  a  speech 
concluding  a  four  weeks'  debate  in  the  Par- 
liament at  Ottawa  on  Canada's  new  fiscal 
budget.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to 
publish  an  article  upon  the  £nancial  policies 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Fielding  and  now  adopted. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  this  able 
statesman,  who  has  recently  visited  Washing- 
ton and  conferred  with  our  officials,  is  out- 
spoken in  favor  of  reciprocity.  It  would  be 
very  fortunate  if  our  leaders  at  Washington, 
regardless  of  party,  should  rise  above  all 
local  and  temporary  prejudices,  and  take  the 
far-seeing  and  statesmanlike  view  of  relations 
with  our  neighbors  on  the  north.  New  de- 
tails in  domestic  tax  taws  have  been  under 
discussion  in  Canada,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  new  tariff  provides  for  valua- 
tion on  the  English  basis,  in  case  of  imports 
from  a  paper-money  country  like  Germany. 

Indiana  oitrf   '^''^  preliminary  contests  of  this 

til*  PartK-t    political  year  have  shown  greater 

""*»      independence  and  keener  interest 

on   the  part  of   the  voters  than  had   been 

anticipated.     Thus  there  was  no  doubt  as 
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to  Mr.  Bevcridge's  inherent  strength  with 
the  Republicans  of  Indiana;  but,  down  to 
the  very  day  of  the  nominating  primaries, 
there  was  doubt  whether  enough  voters 
would  shake  a&  their  apathy  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  overcome  the  efforts  of  the  regular 
machine.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  organ- 
ized party  plans  were  reprehensible.  The 
attempt  to  renominate  Senator  New  was  as 
legitimate  as  the  effort  to  secure  the  nomi- 
nation for  Senator  Beveridge.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Beveridge  was  notable  because  it 
testified  to  the  capacity  of  Republican  voters 
for  making  their  own  nominations,  instead 
of  having  nominations  made  for  them  by 
political  machines.  The  proposal  to  carry 
the  State  for  Senator  New  on  the  explicit 
ground  that  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  an  unquestioning  supporter 
of  the  Administration  was  a  complete  failure. 

AHuriim  '*  *''**'  "°^  follow  that  this 
viciorii,  result  involved  any  criticism  of 
In  Esutt  jjj^  Republican  Administration, 
much  less  any  verdict  against  cither  the 
President  or  his  policies.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Beveridge  victory  greatly  strengthened 
Republicans  everywhere  at  a  time  when  the 
party  was  apparently  losing  much  of  the 
prestige  of  1920;  and  thus  it  was  in  reality 
a  Harding  victory  also.  Too  easy  a  success 
for  Senator  New  in  May  would  have  meant 


too  certain  a  victory  for  the  Democrats  in 
November.  This  is  said  without  disparage- 
ment of  Mr.  New,  but  with  reference  to 
what  we  may  call  atmospheric  political  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  Indiana  primary  was 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  rivalry 
between  two  candidates.  It  expressed  a 
definite  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  voters  of 
Indiana  to  keep  the  Republican  party  alive 
and  in  power  for  some  time  yet  to  come. 
This  could  be  done  only  by  acting  seriously 
and  independently,  and  by  rejecting  the 
dictation  of  machine  politicians. 

piimimfi  ^*  '*  "**'  **•  ^  doubted  that  the 
yietorain  vigor  with  which  the  Hoosier 
"""'"""""  Republicans  asserted  their  right 
to  nominate  candidates  of  their  own  choosing 
had  a  most  timely  and  profound  effect  upon 
the  psychology  of  Republicanism  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Gifford  Pinchot  was  not  primarily 
discussing  national  issues—a  thing  that 
Beveridge  was  doing  with  remarkable  skill 
and  force — but  Mr.  Pinchot  was  expressing 
the  same  spirit  of  candor  and  of  indepen- 
dence, while  dealing  more  immediately  with 
the  affairs  of  his  State.  This  was  appro- 
priate, because  Pinchot  was  running  for  the 
governorship,  while  Beveridge  was  running 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  The  vote  in 
Pennsylvania  meant,  so  far  as  Pinchot  was 
concerned,  that  the  people  of  that  great 
commonwealth  believed  it  worth  while  to 
see  what  so  eminent  and  so  unselfish  a  fight- 
ing reformer  as  Gifford  Pinchot  could  do  to 
improve  the  government  of  the  State  if  he 
were  given  a  term  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Pinchot  is  a  Republican,  and  a  supporter 
of  the  Administration.  In  Pennsylvania,  of 
course,  the  nomination  this  year  assures 
election  in  November. 

T.. ».  -.  The  success  of  Senator  George 
stoE*  la  th*  Wharton  Pepper  m  securmg 
""*'  approval  by  a  great  majority  had 
no  particular  bearing  upon  supposed  issues 
between  regulars  and  progressives.  It  was 
the  endorsement  of  a  man  of  rare  ability  and 
of  transparent  honesty,  who  has  already 
shown  in  the  Senate  that  he  will  speak  and 
vote  as  he  believes  to  be  right  with  entire 
courage.  Senator  Pepper  had  not  believed 
in  the  pending  bonus  act,  but  this  did  not 
hurt  him  in  the  primaries.  He  had  voted  to 
seat  Senator  Newberry,  because  as  a  lawyer 
he  believed  this  to  be  in  accordance  with  his 
duty  in  view  of  the  evidence  in  that  case. 
Many    Pennsylvania    citizens    would    have 
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preferred  to  have  Mr,'  Pepper  vote  the  other 
way;  but  they  had  confidence  in  the  straight- 
forwardness of  their  new  Senator  and  gave 
him  their  continued  support.  The  other 
Senatorial  nominee,  Major  David  A.  Reed, 
from  western  Pennsylvania,  will  undoubtedly 
be  elected  in  November,  and  his  reputation 
is  that  of  a  brilliant  and  capable  lawyer. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  hold  the  view  that  results  in 
Pennsylvania,  far  from  indicating  anything 
like  a  deep  factionalism,  show  an  unexpected 
d^ree  of  Republican  vitality. 

The  Eastern  newspapers,  which 
vtetorr  had  been  endeavoring  to  con- 
'"'**"  vince  themselves  and  their  read- 
ers that  the  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania 
primaries  proved  the  failure  of  the  Harding 
Administration  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the 
Republican  voters,  again  adduced  the  Iowa 
results  of  June  5  as  in  further  support  of 
their  contention.  It  would  seem  rather 
fanciful,  however,  to  regard  the  nomination 
of  Col.  Smith  W.  Brookhart  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  triumph  for  progressive 
principles  over  a  carefully  laid  scheme  of 
"Old  Guard"  reactionaries.  Under  the 
primary  law  in  Iowa,  when  there  are  several 
candidates  for  an  office,  the  one  who  leads 
is  nominated  if  he  has  secured  as  much  as 
35  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote.     In  the  recent 
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primary.  Col.  Brookhart  received  about 
41  per  cent,  (less  than  300.000  votes  in  all 
having  been  cast).  Five  other  candidates, 
Mr.  Clifford  Thorne,  Charles  E.  Pickett, 
Leslie  E.  Francis,  Congressman  Burton  E. 
Sweet,  and  Claude  M.  Stanley,  received  in 
the  aggregate  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  votes. 
If  the  results,  had  given  Brookhart  only 
34  per  cent,  of  the' total,  the  election  would 
have  been  thrown  into  a  convention;  and  it 
is  asserted  that  in  such  case  the  voters  who 
did  not  favor  Brookhart  might  have  combined 
on  somebody  else. 

This   by   no   means   proves    that 
the   victory   of   Colonel    Brook- 
'"  hart    was    a    triumph    over    a 

scheme  of  the  "Old  Guard"  to  throw  the 
nomination  into  a  convention.  Mr.  Breiok- 
hart  made  a  strong  run  two  years  ago  in  the 
primaries  against  Senator  Cummins,  on  the 
score  of  opposition  to  the  Cummins-Esch 
Railway  act.  Mr.  Clifford  Thorne,  who 
stood  next  highest  in  the  poll  last  month,  is 
also  an  opponent  of  the  Railway  act,  par- 
ticularly those  clauses  which  take  the  intra- 
state power  over  rates  away  from  local 
commissions.  The  voters  of  Iowa  have  been 
very  much   stirred   up   over   these   railroad 
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questions;  and  the  broad  statesmanship  of 
Senator  Cummins,  "v/Yio  has  alwa^  been  a 
leader  of  the  progressives,  has  not  been  fully 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  Republicans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Rawson,  who  holds  the  Kenyon 
seat  temporarily  by  appointment,  was  Ken- 
yon's  close  friend  and  campaign  manager; 
yet  we  are  told  in  the  Eastern  Democratic 
press  that  Rawson  himself  was  the  Old 
Guard  favorite  who  was  to  have  been  named 
in  a  convention!  Iowa  Republicanism  has 
not  for  a  good  while  been  throttled  by  a 
reactionary  machine.  It  merely  happens  that 
Mr.  Brookhart  has  been  regarded  as  more 
radical  than  most  of  the  Iowa  progressives.  It 
would  seem  that  all  of  the  candidates,  how- 
ever, were  pretty  mudi  alike  in  supporting 
the  "farm  bloc"  views  and  policies. 

primaiiu     '^^  Spirit  of  independence  that 

In  otktr      had   permeated  the  earlier  pri- 

""       maries  was  evidently  resulting  in 

the  emergence  of  independent  candidates  in 

States  where  there  had  not  appeared  to  be 


any  sharp  difference  of  opinion.  Thus  it  had 
not  been  expected  until  recently  that  Senator 
Kellogg  would  have  any  apposition  in  the 
Minnesota  primaries  on  June  20.  But  Judge 
Oscar  Hallam  afterwards  entered  the  lists 
as  a  contestant,  with  evidence  of  some  sup- 
port. It  also  turned  out  that  Senator 
Frederick  Hale  was  not  to  be  renominated 
unanimously  in  Maine  on  that  same  day, 
June  20,  although  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  to  suppose  that  Hale  would  be  de- 
feated. However,  the  candidacy  of  Frank 
E.  Guernsey  of  Aroostook  County  was  be- 
ginnii^  to  seem  rather  significant  in  the 
opening  days  of  June,  Since  Senator 
McCumber  of  North  Dakota  had  become 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  placing 
him  in  charge  both  of  bonus  and  tariff  legis- 
lation, it  was  natural  that  his  chances  of 
renomi nation  should  have  attracted  atten- 
tion. Former  Senator  Gronna  had  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  place, 
but  his  death  occurred  on  May  4.  After- 
wards, ex-Govemor  Lynn  Frazier  dedded 
to  run.  The  North  Dakota  primaries  occur 
on  June  28.  The  Non-Partisan  League  and 
other  groups  in  North  Dakota  have  been 
opposing  Mr.  McCumber,  but  his  defeat  did 
not  seem  probable  as  the  primary  date 
approached. 

Primaries  in  the  President's  own 
a^^MWoM    State    of    Ohio    do    not    occur 

until  August  8,  The  last  day 
for  filing  candidacy  papers  was  June  10. 
Several  prominent  Republicans  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  senatorship  last  spring,  but  all 
had  withdrawn  in  favor  of  Representative 
Simeon  D.  Fess,  the  contest  having  reference 
to  the  Senate  seat  now  held  by  a  Democratic 
incumbent,  Hon.  Atlec  Pomerene,  who  will 
run  for  another  term.  On  June  9,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Dick  of  Akron,  who  was  at 
one  time  a  Republican  Senator,  filed  papers 
as  a  rival  of  Mr.  Fess.  Mr.  Dick  was  a  can- 
didate in  1916  against  Harry  M.  Daugherty 
and  Myron  T,  Herrick.  Mr,  Herrick  car- 
ried the  primaries  by  a  large  majority,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  November  by 
Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  Daugherty,  who  is 
now  in  the  Cabinet  as  Attorney  General,  is 
under  concentrated  fire  from  Democratic 
sources,  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  attack  upon 
the  Administration  for  the  benefit  of  Demo- 
cratic congressional  candidates.  Most  of  the 
assaults  upon  Mr,  Daugherty  do  not  relate 
to  his  conduct  tn  the  ofHce  of  Attorney 
General,  but  to  incidents  in  his  previous  politi- 
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cal  career.  Whether  or  not  these  incessant  on- 
slaughts are  injuring  the  prestige  of  the 
Administration  or  hampering  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  important  business 
now  before  it  of  investigating  and  prosecuting 
those  guilty  of  fraudulent  conduct  in  war 
contracts,  is  not  at  this  moment  a  question 
to  be  answered  conclusively.  The  attacks 
upon  the  Attorney  General  have  been  led  by 
Senator  Caraway  of  Arkansas,  whose  parti- 
san keenness  begins  to  rival  that  of  Senator 
Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Daugherty  is  bending  every  effort  to 
make  a  good  record  in  the  great  post  that  he 
occupies.  For  some  weeks  past  he  has  been 
organizing  a  special  legal  force,  and  is 
assuming  personal  charge  of  the  war-fraud 
cases  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

**.  --  .^  _^  Until  very  recently  it  had  not 
Demand*  8kip  appeared  that  President  Hardrng 
SmbMiditM  n^gant  to  assume  open  and  vigor- 
ous leadership  in  matters  of  pending  legisla- 
tion. He  had,  indeed,  months  ago  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  veto  a  soldiers'  bonus 
bill  unless  such  a  measure  were  accompanied 
by  a  satisfactory  plan  for  raising  the  money 
by  taxation.  Our  readers  are  well  aware 
that  the  Senate  last  month  was  still  struggling 
with  the  bonus  bill  as  a  rival  of  the  tariff 
bill  for  final  action.  The  President  came 
forward  last  month,  however,  with  state- 
ments which  made  it  plain  that  he  was  more 
concerned  to  have  the  proposed  ship-subsidy 
bill  passed  at  the  present  session  than  any 
other  measure.  Mr.  Lasker,  who  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  reorganized  Shipping 
Board  for  a  year,  is  strongly  urging  the 
need  of  the  subsidies  as  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  utilize  the  great  fleet  that  we 
now  possess.  The  President  is  convinced 
that  the  subsidy  policy  would  prove  a  success, 
and  that  a  failure  to  adopt  it  would  be  disas- 
trous not  only  to  our  ambitions  for  an 
American  Merchant  Marine  but  also  to  our 
foreign  trade.  The  President  had  served 
notice  upon  Congress  that  if  there  should  be 
adjournment  without  action  on  the  subsidy 
bill  he  would  call  it  in  special  session. 

fAfiTfrgtr*  T^^  ™°^^  Striking  business  and 
ofstwei  industrial  news  of  June  was  con- 
'*^'^''*  cemed  with  the  combination  of 
several  of  the  largest  "independent"  iron  and 
steel  companies,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
epoch-making  creation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  1901.  Originally,  this 
last  movement  toward  larger  units  in  steel 


manufacturing  contemplated  the  merging  of 
seven  concerns,  of  which  the  Bethlehem, 
Midvale,  Republic,  and  Lackawanna  were 
the  most  considerable.  This  project  was 
stopped  by  the  coup  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  head  of  the  Bethlehem  Company,  in 
acquiring  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company 
and  combining  it  with  the  Bethlehem.  A 
little  later  came  the  news  that  a  merger  of 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance,  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  and  the  Inland  Steel  Company 
had  been  arranged. 

„  _  .  Before  the  World  War,  the  steel 
for  the  and  iron-making  plants  of  the 
iif«ra/i,a/«pii/.t  United  States  had  already  grown 
to  a  point  where  the  mills  could  be  kept 
running  at  capacity  only  in  the  compara- 
tively brief  periods  when  activity  in  trade 
and  steel  consumption  were  at  their  height. 
The  extraordinary  demands  of  war  for  iron 
and  steel  brought,  of  course,  a  sudden  and 
extensive  further  increase  in  plants.  With 
the  cessation  of  war-time  consumption  and 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  falUng  prices 
and  intense  competition  for  business,  the  po- 
sition of  the  steel  manufacturers  was  very 
difficult  indeed.  In  1921  none  of  the  large 
companies,  not  even  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  with  its  exceptionally  favorable 
costs,  succeeded  in  earning  its  interest  and 
dividends,  and  nearly  all  of  them  showed 
large  deficits  even  before  their  preferred  divi- 
dends. It  has  been  a  situation  where  any 
weakness — ^in  cost  of  production,  in  insuffi- 
cient working  capital,  in  the  command  of 
adequate  fuel  and  ore  supplies — might  be 
disastrous.  Hence  the  urgent  impulse  to 
combine,  for  well-coordinated  strength  and 
for  any  reduction  of  cost  per  ton  of  manu- 
factured product  that  could  be  attained  by 
cutting  administrative  expenses  and  re- 
arranging the  scheme  of  distribution. 
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Thus  there  will  now  be  three 
Pu'blie'a  steel  "trusts"  instead  of  one. 
Merest  j^^^  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration remains,  however,  much  the  largest 
unit  in  the  business,  with  something  like  47 
per  cent,  of  the  total  steel-manufacturing  ca- 
pacity of  the  country.  This  is  about  four 
times  the  capadty,  measured  in  steel-ingot 
production,  of  the  new  North  American 
Steel  Company,  created  by  the  combination 
of  the  Midvale,  Republic,  and  Inland  con- 
cerns, and  slightly  more  than  four  times  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna  merger.  Inquiry  has  been 
begun  as  to  the  effect  on  the  public's  inter- 
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ests  of  these  latest  moves  toward  centraliza- 
tion in  the  steel  business.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  undertaken  an  investigation 
of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer, 
for  the  New  York  State  Lockwood  Commit- 
tee, has  already  examined  at  length  the  bank- 
ers and  steel  men  concerned  in  the  venture. 
Mr.  Untermyer  reached  the  conclusion  as 
to  the  North  American  Steel  consolidation 
that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  public's  inter- 
ests. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
given  evidence  of  being  less  complacent;  but 
the  Administration's  real  attitude  is  probably 
more  nearly  represented  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
who  believes  that  no  obstruction  should  be 
offered  to  industrial  consolidations  so  long  as 
they  are  economically  sound. 

ArtTheu  ^^  '^  rather  the  fashion  to  dis- 
"  Eeonomieaiiu  CUSS  the  theory  of  trade  combi- 

Sound  ?  nation  from  the  standpoint  of 
dedding  whether  the  idea  is  sound  or  un- 
sound, sodal  or  unsocial.  But  it  is  clear 
that  some  combinations  are  sound  economi- 
cally while  others  are  not,  and  that  one  may 
be  sound  at  one  time  and  under  a  given  man- 
agement and  be  unsound  at  another  time  and 
under  a  different  management.  Certainly 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has 
demonstrated  that  it  was  an  economically 
sound  industrial  project.  In  the  recent  ex- 
amination of  steel  managers,  Mr.  Gary  testi- 
fied on  the  stand  that  the  Corporation  could 
produce  steel  at  a  cost  something  like  $3 
per  ton  less  than  its  important  competitors, 
this  being  effected  by  its  ownership  of  ore- 
carrying  railroads,  the  favorable  distribution 
of  the  plants,  and  administrative  eflidency. 
This  is  the  acid-test  of  economic  soundness 
in  industry,  and  a  very  great  achievement, — 
the  ability  to  save  $3  per  ton  on  20,000,()00 
tons  of  product.  Nor  is  the  fear  of  monop- 
oly and  monopoly  prices  justified  by  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  steel  industry  in  America. 
In  spite  of  the  dedsive  differential  in  the 
costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  on 
paper  should  allow  it  to  drive  other  plants 
out  of  existence  and  charge  the  consumer 
what  it  pleased,  we  have  seen  the  prices  of 
steel  and  iron  products  falling,  since  1920, 
more  than  any  other  commodities  except 
products  of  the  farm. 

Ti.  *o  i/- ..   The  large  American  steel-manu- 
Working      factunng  units  have  been  cnti- 
^"^        dzed  more  intelligently  for  cer- 
tain aspects  of  their  labor  polides  than  for 
their    tendency    to    monopoly    and    price- 


gouging.  In  most  of  them,  including  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  twelve- 
hour  day,  seven  days  in  the  week,  still  persists^ 
after  the  practice  has  been  under  fire  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  and  in  a  world  that 
has  pretty  generally  advanced  to  the  stand- 
ard of  an  eight-hour  day.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  obvious  to  the  layman,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  technical  side  of  the  matter, 
that  such  intelligent  men  as  Judge  Gary  and 
his  fellow  captains  in  the  steel  industry  must 
have  exceptional  reasons  for  retaining  this 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very 
urgent  technical  factors  peculiar  to  the  steel 
industry  which  make  it  anything  but  an 
easy  matter  to  change  the  twelve-hour  day  in 
certain  departments.  The  basic  reason  is 
that  these  departments  are  operated  continu- 
ously; that  labor  shifts  can  be  made,  there- 
fore, only  in  even  fractions  of  twenty-four 
hours  and  that  the  only  conceivable  change 
would  be  one  to  three  shifts  of  eight  ho^rs 
each.  This  is  a  very  considerable  step  to 
take  all  at  once,  and  not  even  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  felt  that  it  was  able  to  stand 
the  vertical  increase  in  costs  that  would  re- 
sult if  there  should  still  be  left  many  sturdy 
competitors  employing  the  cheaper  labor 
method.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  mills  is  not 
nearly  so  exacting  and  brutal  as  it  sounds. 
The  men  employed  on  these  shifts  do  not 
by  any  means  work  continuously  through  the 
twelve  hours.  The  nature  of  their  routine 
is  such  that  they  work  for  a  short  time  and 
then  smoke  or  talk,  or  even  sleep,  until  they 
go  back  to  their  task.  The  workmen  are 
chiefly  foreigners  who  are  inured  to  this  life, 
which,  with  its  comparatively  high  rate  of 
pay,  leaves  them  not  altogether  dissatisfied, 
to  say  the  least. 

-.^o #w— ♦   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 

Tak99a  workmen  of  foreign  extraction 
'^^^  are  probably  finding  their  lives 
no  more  unsatisfactory  than  many  others, 
and  that  the  method  of  work  described  above 
has  brought  the  steel  mills  to  be  more  or  less 
their  club  and  meeting-place  in  the  intervals 
between  tasks,  there  has  -been  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  the  steel  business,  as  well  as  out  of  it, 
that  the  system  should  be  changed  if  it 
should  become  practicable  to  change  it.  On 
May  18,  President  Harding  took  a  hand  in 
this  problem,  bringing  forty-one  of  the  lead- 
ing steel  makers  in  the  country  to  dinner  at 
the  White  House  for  a  long  discussion  of  the 
practicability  of  abolishing  the  twelve-hour 
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day.  The  steel  captains  agreed  readily  to 
the  President's  sympathetic  suggestions  and 
empowered  Judge  Gary,  as  president  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  make  a  scientific  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  meeting  public  sentiment 
by  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  working  day. 
The  President  tactfully  avoided  giving  any 
impression  whatever  of  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  private  business  of  making 
steel.  He  reminded  his  guests  that  we 
should  soon  probably  be  in  a  great  industrial 
revival,  and  that  the  time  to  do  away  with 
the  excessively  long  working  day  was 
obviously  the  immediate  future,  before  the 
mills  were  running  at  capacity.  The  par- 
ticularly valuable  feature  of  the  President's 
suggestions  in  this  vexing  industrial  problem 
is,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
unanimous  action.  It  is  very  much  easier  to 
conceive  of  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole 
abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day  than  to  con- 
ceive of  one  or  a  few  plants  taking  such 
action,  only  to  be  put  to  a  severe  disadvantage 
with  those  competitors  who  kept  to  the  old 
method  of  two  shifts. 

Smfrwtar  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Depart- 
Hooof'tFatr  ment  of  Commerce  also  has  been 

ccaiPri—9  showing  the  velvet  hand  in  tak- 
ing hold  of  difficult  and  controversial  indus- 
trial problems.  After  advising  with  various 
conmiittees  of  coal  producers  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Hoover  announced  on  the  last  day 
of  May  that  maximum  fair  prices  for  bitu- 
minous coal  had  been  fixed  for  various  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  prevent  "runaway"  prices 
during  the  protracted  strike.  Under  Mr. 
Hoover's  plan  there  are  committees  for  their 
various  respective  districts  who  have  agreed 
or  will  agree  with  him  on  the  fair  price  for 
coal  at  the  mines.  No  other  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce than  moral  suasion.  As  the  Sherman 
law  would  forbid  any  agreement  between  the 
operators  as  to  the  price  of  coal,  even  though 
the  agreement  was  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  it  was  arranged  that  the  indi- 
vidual operators  should  agree  with  Mr. 
Hoover  on  the  reasonable  price  in  their 
respective  selling  districts.  Mr.  Hoover  an- 
nounced that  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
non-union  mines  was  then  running  about 
5,000,000  tons  a  week,  with  consumption 
between  8,000,000  and  8,500,000,  resulting 
in  withdrawals  from  accumulated  supplies  of 
over  3,000,000  tons  a  week.  He  looked 
forwasd  to  some  slight  increase  in  production. 


The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Hoover 
Of  the  as  to  current  production  of  coal 
coaistrific  referred  exclusively  to  bitumi- 
nous. In  the  anthracite  fields  the  entire  body 
of  150,000  union  miners  were  still  on  strike, 
and  the  total  current  production  was  not 
appreciable.  Various  efforts  have  been  made 
to  bring  the  anthracite  miners  and  the  opera- 
tors together.  In  the  last  days  of  May  a  pro- 
posal from  the  operators  to  reduce  wages  21 
per  cent,  and  arrange  five-year  contracts  with 
annual  adjustments  of  pay  was  rejected  by 
the  mine  workers,  who  answered  with  a  de- 
mand for  a  20  per  cent,  wage  increase,  com- 
plete union  recognition,  and  an  actual  eight- 
hour  day  with  punitive  overtime.  The 
unions  reiterated  their  charge  that  the  price 
of  anthracite  coal  to  the  domestic  consumer 
was  high  not  because  of  labor  costs,  but  be- 
cause of  freight  rates  and  "monopoly 
profits."  The  union  contends  that  $5  a  ton 
is  added  to  the  retail  price  of  coal  by  these 
factors.  So  far  as  the  bituminous  industry 
is  concerned,  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
vague  optimism  of  the  consuming  public.  It 
is  a  fact  that  some  non-union  coal  districts 
even  now  are  not  operating  to  capacity,  and 
much  of  the  newly  mined  coal  is  awaiting 
buyers.  In  the  anthracite  fields,  however, 
the  apathy  of  the  public  may  be  rudely 
jostled.  After  two  months  and  a  half  the 
strike  showed  no  progress  toward  settlement, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  shortage  of  hard 
coal  can  be  avoided  next  winter.  As  anthracite 
can  be  mined  only  by  skilled  workers,  the 
prospect  for  breaking  the  strike  is  not  hopeful. 


Freight 
Rates 


On  May  24  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ordered  a 
Reduced  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  rail- 
road freight  rates  below  those  which  were 
put  into  effect  on  August  26,  1920.  The 
present  passenger  fares  and  surcharges  on 
Pullman  fares  were  left  unchanged.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  since 
August  of  1920  voluntarily  made  reductions 
in  certain  classes  of  traffic,  notably  farm 
products,  the  new  order  of  the  Commission 
does  not  mean  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
from  the  actual  present  levels.  On  the  1921 
volume  of  traffic  a  rate  decrease  of  10  per 
cent,  would  have  meant  $450,000,000  annual 
loss  of  income  to  the  carriers;  but  because  of 
these  voluntary  reductions  already  made,  the 
actual  loss  of  income  from  the  new  ruling 
is  estimated  by  the  most  competent  railroad 
authorities  at  about  $250,000,000,  or  scarcely 
so  much  as  6  per  cent,  of  last  year's  traffic. 
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»    ^..       At  the  same  time  the  Commerce 

Two  Ottltt  /-y  ••Llll  1* 

Important     (Jommissioii  handed  down  a  dea- 
Ruiinga      ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^jj^  j.^^^  ^£  earnings 

the  railroads  as  a  whole  should  be  allowed, 
and  as  to  the  official  valuation  of  the  roads 
which  are  more  basically  important  than  the 
current  reduction  in  rates.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  for  two  years,  up  to  last  March  1, 
the  railroads  had  been  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Esch-Cummins  law,  and 
had  been  allowed,  theoretically,  to  earn  as 
much  as  5j^  per  cent,  on  a  tentative  valua- 
tion of  $18,900,000,000,  with  an  additional 
^  of  1  per  cent,  to  be  allowed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  expendi- 
tures and  improvements  which  were  not 
directly  concerned  in  producing  profits.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was,  under 
this  law,  directed  to  prescribe  rates  which 
would,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  produce  this 
percentage  of  earnings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  railroads  did  not  make  in  cither  of  the 
two  years  anything  like  this  rate  of  profit, 
nor  is  there  any  assurance  under  the  new 
luling  of  the  Commission  that  they  will  do 
so.  The  only  absolutely  certain  result  is 
that  if  any  fortunate  individual  railroads  do 
succeed  in  earning  a  return  above  the  new 
percentage,  they  will  have  to  divide  the  ex- 
cess with  the  Government.  The  confirmation 
of  the  $18,900,000,000  valuation  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  is  the  more  interesting 
because  of  the  many  aggressive  criticisms  that 
this  figure  was  from  six  billion  to  eight  billion 
dollars  too  high.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  had  a  constantly  increasing 
body  of  evidence  in  the  accumulating  reports 
of  the  phy^cal  valuation  experts,  and  this 
last  dedsioti  as  to  what  the  nation's  railroad 
plant  is  worth  is  based  on  more  exact 
evidence  than  any  previous  opinion. 

wiiiLowrRat    ^^^^^^^    executives   and   stock- 

Brfng        holders   naturally   ask   why   the 

Mor.  Traffio?  Commission  should   cut  such   a 

considerable  sum  from  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  carriers,  when  in  neither  of  the  two  trial 
years  of  the  present  system  were  their  actual 
net  earnings  anywhere  near  so  much  as  were 
prescribed  as  proper  in  the  legislation  govern-* 
ing  the  matter.  Congress  prepared  a  new 
and  elaborate  plan  for  the  railroads  which 
specified  5^  per  cent,  as  the  net  income  they 
should  receive,  and  instructed  the  Commerce 
Commission  to  arrange  rates  that  would  pro- 
duce these  earnings.  The  Commission  ar- 
ranged certain  rates,  and  the  earnings  were 
for  two  years  not  much  more  than  half  the 


rate  prescribed.  Why,  then,  should  there 
now  come  a  reduction  in  rates?  The  Com- 
merce Commission  would  answer  such  a 
question  by  contending  that  the  rates  had 
become  so  high  as  to  cut  down  traffic  in  some 
instances,  and  more  importantly,  would  add 
that  the  country  is  now  entering  on  a  period 
of  greater  industrial  activity  which  will  give 
a  larger  volume  of  traffic.  If  the  Commis- 
sion has  guessed  aright  as  to  returning  pros- 
perity, the  results  may  be  fair  to  the  rail- 
roads; if  it  has  guessed  wrongly,  they  are 
going  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  the  railroad  busi- 
ness must  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  in- 
vestor to  persuade  him  to  buy  new  issues  of 
railroad  stocks.  The  roads  have  already 
issued  too  many  bonds  in  proportion  to  their 
entire  capital  structures.  For  the  past  ten 
years  investors  have  had  so  little  confidence 
in  the  financial  prospects  of  the  roads  that  a 
proposal  to  sell  stock  to  the  public  in  almost 
any  of  them,  is  considered  fantastic. 


CuUIn 


A  more  real  help  to  the  railroad 
i?a/7roa«rMra0M  managers  than  theories  of  quickly 
^'***  returning  prosperity  came  from 
the  action  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board  in 
beginning  reductions  in  the  wages  of  railroad 
employees.  Closely  following  the  Commerce 
Commission's  rate  reductions  came  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Labor  Board  reducing  the  pay  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  railroad  labor  by  about 
10  per  cent.,  and  effecting  an  annual  saving 
in  the  wage  bill  of  something  like  $50,000,- 
000.  Following  that,  the  Board  ordered 
reductions  in  the  wages  of  shop-craft  workers, 
and  in  the  middle  of  June  it  was  expected 
that  a  third  order  would  come  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  pay  of  clerks,  signalmen  and  other 
employees  not  engaged  in  train  operation. 
The  railroad  executives  were  calculating  that 
the  reductions  in  wages  this  summer  will 
amount  to  about  $175,000,000.  If  the 
freight-rate  cuts  produce  a  total  falling-off 
in  income,  as  estimated,  of  $250,000,000,  the 
net  result,  with  traffic  continuing  about  as 
it  has  been,  would  be  that  th^  railroads 
would  find  themselves  $75,000,000  worse  of! 
during  the  next  year,  so  far  as  rates  and 
wages  are  concerned.  Railroad  officials  are 
hoping  that  fuel  costs  will  be  lower  after  the 
coal  strike  is  settled,  that  item  being  next  to 
labor  the  most  considerable  one  in  railroad 
expenses.  If  this  comes  about,  and  a  larger 
volume  of  traffic  as  well,  it  will  not  take  long 
to  make  up  the  differences  between  rate  and 
wage  cuts. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


{From  May  15  to  June  15,  ipzi) 


r~               PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 
J)      Majr  1£. — The  Senate  approves  the  House  bill 
■5  appropriating  $500,000  at  a  special  fund  to  prose- 
/   cute  fraudulent  ' 


k^    May  22.^The  Senate  adopts  the  House  measure 
revising  pay  and  allowances  in  federal  services. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Philippine  Credit  bill  is 
passed  without  amendment,  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  bonds  to  $72,000,000;  the  bill  goes  to 
the  President 

The  House  passes,  without  amendment,  (he  Sen- 
ile bill,  adding  a  member  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  House  passes  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill 
without  making  specific  appropriations,  but  di- 
tecting  work  to  be  done  under  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers; 
many  improvements  are  "adopted  and  author- 
ized" under  the  new  form  of  bill. 

May  26. — The  House  passes  a  Senate  bill  al- 
lowing workmen's  compensation  under  State  acts 
to  longshormien  engaged  on  vessels  in  interstate 
commerce;  the  bill  excludes  members  of  the  crew. 

May  II. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
votes  9  to  4  to  report  favorably  the  Soldier  Bonus 
bill  framed  by  its  cfaaimian,  Mr.  McCumber 
(Rep.,  N.  D.). 

June  2.— ^The  Senate  adopts  the  Army  Appro- 
priation bill  ($341,750,000),  after  voting  for  an 
enlisted  strength  of  131,000  as  against  115,000 
fixed  t^  the  House  and  150,000  present  total. 

In  the  House,  the  Ad- 
ministration Ship  Subsidy 
bill  is  presented  by  Mr. 
Greene  (Rep.,  Mass.)  and 
referred  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee. 

June    S.— The    Senate 

Bonus  bill,  estimated  to 
cost  $3,84S,fi59,4SI  by  ita 
advocates  and  more  than 
$<,(WO,000,OOa  fay  ita  op- 
ponents. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND 
GOVERNMEirr 

{May  15.— The  Dnitol 
States  Supreme  Court 
holds  the  federal  Child 
Ubor  law  unconstitu- 
tional as  attempting  to 
regulate  a  State  matter 
through  the  taxing  power 
of  Congress. 

May  16. — In  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  prima- 
ries for  Governor  Gilford 
Pinchot  defeats  the  or- 
ica  n  i  z  a  t  io  n  candidate, 
George  E.   Alter;   in   the 


Senatorial  contest  George  Wharton  Pepper  is 
renominated  and  David  A.  Reed  of  Pittsburgh 
is  named  for  the  seat  of  the  late  Senator  Knox; 
the  Democrats  nominate  John  A.  MeSparran  for 
Governor  and  Samuel  E.  Shull  of  Stroudsburg 
and  Frederick  B.  Kerr  of  Clearfield  for  Senators. 

Governor  General  Wood  requests  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  to  extend  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence until  January  1  to  permit  completion  of  his 
work  in  the   Philippines. 

President  Harding  approves  Veteran's  Bureau 
plans  for  new  hospitals  for  World  War  veterans 
as  follows;  Northampton,  Mass:,  Livermore,  Cal, 
Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  Gulfpoit,  Miss.,  one  within 
fifty  miles  of  New  York  City,  one  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  one  in  a  district  embracing  the  Da- 
kotaa,  Montana,  and  Minnesota;  purchase  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  ap- 
proved; facilities  will  be  provided  for  S,000 
tubercular  and  mental  patients  within  a  year. 

May  IS. — Various  steel  company  executives,  ] 
dining  with  the  President,  agree  to  study  the  abo*  7 
lition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  now  existing  among  \ 
some  classes  of  workers.  -^ 

May  19. — Oregon  primaries  result  in  the  re- 
nomination  of  Governor  Ben  W.  Olcott  (Rep.), 
with  Waller  S.  Pierce  as  the  Democratic  nominee; 
Governor  Olcott  had  denounced  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  for  stirring  up  religious  and  racial  issues. 

President  Harding  confers  at  the  White  House 
with  the  executives  of  nineteen  great  railroads, 
regarding  voluntary  reduction  of  freight  rates. 


'niEFRESIC»NT,APRE3II»»TSSCKANDTHEF0RMERS>EAKER0FTHG  HOU^ 

(President  Harding  has  his  band  on  the  BhooldtT  of  Robert  Todd  Idnoolii,  while 

Jostaih  G.  Cannon  standi  at  the  right) 
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May  20. — In  South  Carolina,  Lieut-Gov. 
Wilson  G.  Harvey  succeeds  Governor  R.  A. 
Cooper,  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board. 

May  22. — ^A  bucket-shop  broker  is  convicted  of 
grand  larceny  at  New  York  City  for  selling  out 
his  customers. 

May  24. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion orders  a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in 
railroad  freight  rates,  effective  July  1. 

May  26. — ^The  President  signs  the  new  national 
drug  law  establishing  a  Federal  Narcotics  Board. 

May  27. — ^William  Blizzard  is  acquitted  of 
treason  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.;  he  is  the  first  of 
a  number  of  coal  miners  to  stand  trial  as  a  leader 
of  the  Mingo  strikers'  armed  march  on  Logan 
County. 

May  28. — ^The  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board  decides  on  a  wage  reduction  of  13.2  per 
cent,  among  maintenance-of-way  employees;  the 
decision  will  result  in  saving  the  railroads  $48,- 
000,000  a  year. 

May  29. — ^The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  orders  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  dissolve  control  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad;  this  is  the  last  of 
the  rail  merger  suits  brought  by  the  Government. 

May  31. — Secretary  Hoover  fixes  prices  of  coal 
at  the  mines  in  five  fields  to  prevent  speculative 
increases  during  the  strike;  a  maximum  of  $3.50 
per  ton  at  mine  is  accepted  by  85  per  cent,  of  the 
producers. 

Investigation  of  war  fraud  cases  is  begun  by 
United  States  Attorney  Pejrton  before  a  special 
grand  jury  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Governor  General  Leonard  Wood  is  notified 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  trustees  of  an 
extension  of  leave  until  January  1. 

June  5. — ^The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  issues 
a  formal  complaint  against  the  new  merger  of 
the  Bethlehem  and  Ladcawanna  Steel  Companies; 
it  is  investigating  also  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
Midvale,  Republic,   and  Inland  corporations. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  in  the  case  of  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  vs.  Coronado  Coal  Company,  decides 
that  mining  is  not  interstate  commerce  within  the 
Sherman  law;  labor  unions  are,  however,  held 
liable  as  non-incorporated  bodies  for  damage 
caused  by  strikes,  and  strike  funds  are  subjected 
to  execution  of  judgments. 

In  Iowa  Republican  primaries,  Smith  W.  Brook- 
hart  of  Washington  wins  against  five  opponents 
the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator;  the 
Democratic  nominee  is  Clyde  L.  Herring. 

June  6. — Florida  Democrats  renominate  United 
States  Senator  Park  Trammel  in  the  primaries. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  reduces  shop  work- 
ers' pay  seven  cents  an  hour  and  freight  car 
"knod^ers"  nine  cents,  an  estimated  annual  sav- 
ing of  about  $60,000,000 — a  total  reduction  of 
$110,000,000  including  the  cut  announced  on 
May  28. 

June  7. — ^In  California,  forty-three  officers  and 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  are  indicted  for 
kidnapping  and  felonious  assult 

The  American  Cotton  Exchange  is  convicted  at 
New  York  City  of  permitting  members  to  "bucket" 
orders  by  fictitious  sales. 

June    8. — ^President     Harding    approves     and 


transmits  to  the  Senate  the  report  of  Secretary 
Fall  upholding  naval  oil  reserve  leases,  answer- 
ing the  La  Follette  resolution. 

In  Qie  Philippines  elections,  the  Democrata 
party  is  victorious  for  the  first  time,  carr3ring  one 
seat  in  the  Senate,  15  in  the  lower  house,  and  the 
entire  Manila  city  council ;  the  Nacionalista  party 
holds  fifty  of  the  ninety  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Col  lecti  vistas  claim 
twenty-five. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

May  16. — ^The  heads  of  the  Cuban-German 
banking  house  of  H.  Upmann  k  Co.  of  Havana 
are  arrested  by  secret  police  following  a  $10,- 
000,000  failure. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  defeats  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  taxing  teachers 
in  State  schools  5  per  cent,  as  a  contribution  to- 
ward pensions;  the  vote  is  151  to  148. 

A  new  Greek  cabinet  is  formed  by  Nicholas 
Stratos  to  succeed  that  of  M.  Gournaris,  resigned. 

May  17. — At  Moscow,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Tick- 
hon,  Patriarch  of  All  Russia,  agrees  to  abdicate; 
he  had  been  elected  after  deposition  of  the  trium- 
virate by  the  Bolsheviki. 

May  19. — The  House  of  Lords  committee  on 
privileges  rules  against  the  admission  of  Lady 
Rhondda,  voting  20  to  4;  the  committee  was  en- 
larged after  having  favorably  passed  on  the 
question. 

May  20. — At  Dublin,  the  Collins  and  DeValera 
factions  agree  to  an  election  in  June  on  a  coali- 
tion slate  based  on  the  present  party  strengths 
in  the  Dail  Eireann. 

In  China,  General  Chang  Tso-lin  is  outflanked 
and  driven  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  thus  dispos- 
ing of  him  as  a  factor  in  Chinese  unification; 
General  Wu  Pei-fu  begins  negotiations  with  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  head  of  the  Canton  (South  China) 
Government,  for  the  latter's  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  of  Li  Yuan-hung  and  restoration  of 
the  old  parliament 

May  22.— At    Belfast,    William    J.    Twadell, 
Iflster  M.  P.,  is  killed  as  the  climax  of  a  period 
of  terrorism  by  armed  thugs  of  both  Ulster  fac- 
tions. 
/^^In  Russia  a  decree  is  passed  by  the  Moscow 
V  Executive  Conunittee  granting  property  rights  to 
) foreigners-— not  retroactive,  and  subject  to  void- 
/  ance  by  the  Soviet  for  cause. 

y  Majr  23. — In  Ulster,  a  proclamation  is  issued, 
declaring  illegal  all  warring  factions;  300  Irish 
Republication  Army  members  are  arrested. 

Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  Guatemala  on 
account  of  revolutionary  activities. 

May  24. — ^The  Austrian  Cabinet  under  Johann 
Schober  resigns  because  the  legislature  reduced 
the  amount  of  credits  asked. 

May  25. — The  House  of  Commons  sustains  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George  by  a  vote  of  235  to  26  after 
hearing  him  explain  the  Genoa  Conference 
failure. 

May  29. — ^Premier  Lenin  of  Russia  is  reported 
^  taking  a  vacation  after  an  operation  to  remove 
Sa  bullet;  conflicting  reports  appear  to  the  effect 
ithat  he  is  paralyzed,  insane,  and  dead. 

^  Majr  30. — In  Fermanagh  County,  Irish  Republi- 
cans m  force  occupy  the  "Bel  leek  salient"  against 
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UlitCT  forcei;  1000  Sinn  Feineri  are  concentrated 
on  the  Dontgal-Tyrone  border. 

May  Jl. — The  Reidiitag  rejects  a  no  confidence 
vote,  pToposed  because  Chancellor  Wirth  had 
ignored  the  Reichstag  in  rcparationa  negotistiona ; 
adjournment  is  taken  uotil  June  13. 

A  new  Austrian  Cabinet  is  formed  under  Chan- 
cellor Ignatius  Seipl,  who  appoints  Pan- Germans 
as  Minister*  of  Interior,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 

A  Hottentot  uprising  hf  2000  members  of  the 
Bondclzwarta  tribe  in  the  Southwest  Protectorate 
of  Africa  is  suppressed  with  considerable  native 
casualties. 

June  2. — Hsu  Shih-chang  resigns  as  President 
of  China,  and  General  Li  Yuan-hung  (President 
in  191ti)  returns;  the  old  parliament  of  1917,  dis- 
solved by  the  militarists,  convenes  at  Tientsin 
with  the  backing  of   General   Wu. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  uphold)  Pre- 
mier Poincarj's  policies  at  Genoa  by  a  vote  of 
414  to  100,  after  a  demoostration  by  the  Sodalislt. 
The  Ulster  Government  agrees  to  a  policy  of 
forbearance  toward  the  Free  State  provisional 
cabinet;  Ulster  is  given  control  of  British  troops 
solely  for  defense  on  the  border. 

June  4. — British  soldiers  take  the  town  of  Pet- 
ligoe  in  Ulster,  near  the  border,  from  Irish  Re- 
publicans who  captured  it  on  May  3. 

June  6. — Japanese  Premier  Takahashi  and  his 
Cabinet  resign  owing  to  internal  disagreement. 

June  S.~In  China,  Generals  Wu  and  Chang 
xign  a  truce,  leaving  Wu  free  to  concentrate 
troops  upon  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  if  Sun  refuses  to 
bring  the  South  China  Government  under  Presi- 
dent Li  Yuan-hung. 

At  Belgrade,  King  Alexander  of  Serbia  marries 
Princes*  Marie  of  Rumania. 

June  II. — Admiral  Baron  Kato  becomes  pre- 
mier of  Japan  and  has  the  backing  of  the  Sei- 
yukai  party  in  the  Diet  and  the  Kenkyukai  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Li  Yuan-hung  assumes  the  presidency  of  China ; 
he  appoints  as  Premier,  Wu  Ting-fang  (former 
Minister  to  die  United  States,  and  supporter  of 
the  CaotOD  Government) ;  iightiiig  continues  be- 
tween Generals  Wu  and  Chang,  while  Sun  Ya^ 
sen  advances  northward. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 
May  IS. — ^The  United  States  declines  the  in- 
Itation  of  the  president  of  the  Genoa  conference 
J  to  confer  on  Russia  at  The  Hague  on  June  IS, 
"^a*  long  as  Russia  maintains  the  attitude  of  her 
/note  of  May  II  to  the  Allies,  repudiating  national 
(and   international   debts. 

Poland  and  Germany  sign  an  economic  treaty 
■t  Geneva,  laid  to  constitute  a  definite  solution 
of  the  Upper  Silesian  problem;  the  agreement 
was  negotiated  under  the  chairmanship  of  former 
President  Caloader.  of  Switzerland,  appointed  ar- 
bitrator by  the  League  of  Nations, 

May  16. — Secretary  Hoover,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Doited  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
outlines  five  essentials  for  European  restoration 
— general  peace,  reduction  of  armaments,  definite 
schedules  for  payment  of  international  debts,  bal- 
ancing of  budget*,  and  establishment  of  the  gold 
•tandard. 

The  conference  at  Washington  between  Chile 
■nd  Peru,  over  the  disputed  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica,  agree*  on  Carlos  Aldunate  and  Meli- 


ton  Porraa  as  alternating  chairmen;  Bolivia  pre- 
sents ber  plea  for  participation. 

May  17. — ^The  United  States  notifies  Canada  it 
will  be  glad  to  negotiate  a  treaty  to  deepen  the 
St   Lawrence   waterway. 

At  Geneva,  Czechoslovakia  empowers  ih.- 
League  Council  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  event  of 
non-payment  of  a  $S0,000,0OD  private  loan  sl 
London;  this  is  the  first  loan  negotiated  under  the 
Brussels  conference  plan   of   1920. 

"May  19. — The  Genoa  Conference  comes  to  an 
in^  brought  about  an  eight-months  truer 


kud 
Arit 


'ith  Russia  and  witnessed  a  Russo-German 
accord  in  the  treaty  of  Rapalio. 

May  20. — England  announces  receipts  of 
£3,680,000  from  German  customs  under  the  Ger- 
man Reparation  act  from  April  I,  1921  to  March 
31,  1922;  £3,104,000  is  applied  to  British  Army  of 
Occupation  costs. 

Japan  ratifies  the  Shantung  agreement  nego- 
tiated with   China   during  the   Washington   Con- 

/04ay  22. — A  Nicaraguan  revolution  is  averted 
(by  a  company  of  United  States  marines  at  Ma- 
ynagua;  the  fortress  of  LaLoma  is  given  up  by  the 
Srcvolutionlsts  after  a  conference  vrith  Government 
/officials. 
^  The   Bolivian   request   for   participation   in   the 

conference  between  Chile  and  Peru  is  refused  by 

the   conferring   delegates. 

May     24. — The     commission     of     international 

bankers  meets  at  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  ihs 

Reparation    Commission   to   consider    a     loan    lo 

Germany. 

An  Italian-Russian  commercial  treaty  is  agreed 

ifpon  at  Genoa. 


CHINESE  GENERAL  WU  PEI-FD 
(Whole    TJctorioiu   Indership   seems   about   to    t 
iniRcilioD   to    the   Oriental    republic    under    i»    fai 
n-nidcDt,    Li   Yuan.hnng) 


THE  JMERICAK  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


BRIG.-GEN.  HEKBEKT  U.  LORD,  V.  S. 

(It  h»  bren  undentood  at  Wnhington  thai 
Lord  will  become  Dirntor  of  the  Budget  upon  1 


•trvice  duriDg  the  wir  with  Spai... 

:ted  moMl>  vrith  the  Quartfrmutcr  Corpi. 
1  Mr.  Dawo'  principal  luiatant  during  thii 
ui  year  oi  budget  reduction) 


May  26. — The  international  coinraitlM  of  bank- 
.  Ti  notiliei  Germany  «hc  must  comply  vrith  the 
Kiparatioa  Coramisiion'i  ultimatum  t^  May  II 
iird   tmmediRlely   atop   inflation   of  currency. 

May  28. — The  German  reply  to  the  Repara- 
'iiin  Commiiaion  note  is  delivered;  all  demands 
ure  conceded,  conditional  upon  an  international 
loan  on  terms  bearable  fot  Germany. 

May  30. — The  Canadian  reply  lo  Secretary 
flughei'  note  on  (he  Si.  Lawrence  waterway  flnda 
ihe  preient  not  an  advisable  time  for  treaty  ne- 
([otiations. 

The  German  Reichstag  ratifies  the  Upper  Sile- 
sicn  boundary  agreement  by  nhich  Poland  gains 
territory  under  the  League  of  Nations;  Reichstag 
debate  indicates  that  Germany  considers  the 
agreement  a  complete  surrender  to  Poland. 

May  II. — The  Reparation  Commission  approves 
■he  German  reply  to  it*  ultimatum  and  grams  a 
'     I  for  1922;  the  deciiion  is 


Winston  Churchill,   British   Colonial   Secretary, 

inounces   to  the   Hou«e   of  Commons   that  Eng- 

nd    will    not   tolerate    any   departure    from   the 

ish   Free   Stale  treaty   (see  page   87). 

Japan  officially  notifies  America  that  the   Han- 

>w    garrison    is   to   be    immediately    withdrawn 

ora  the  Province  of  Hupei,  China. 

June  2. — Mexican  officials  and  American  bank- 

^  confer  on  adjustment  of  the  Mexican  national 

:bt   of   $700,000,000   on    nhich   interest   has   not 

.en  paid  lince  1914. 

June  3. — France  addresiet  a  note  to  the  oationa 


of  Europe  suggesting  that  Russia  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  her  memorandum  of  May  11,  recogniee 
ber  war  debt,  return  foreign-owned  property 
aeized  under  "nationalization,"  and  drop  counter- 
claims for  50,000,000,000  gold  rubles—all  before 
the  Hague  meeting. 

June  4. — Boris  Bakhmetelf,  Ambassador  from 
Russia  under  Kerenaky,  nollGes  Secretary  Hughet 
he  will  cease  official  connection  June  30;  Soviet 
Russia  sends  to  act  as  envoy  Charles  Recht,  who 
was  formerly  attorney  for  Ludwig  A.  C.  Martens, 
drpor;;d  Soviet  represeniative  to  Washington. 

June  $. — Secretary  of  War  Weeks  announces 
that  two  battaliona  of  the  Sth  U.  S.  Infantry,  with 
auxiliaries,  will  remain  on  the  Rhine  as  a  garri- 
son of  1000  men  for  an  indefinite  time. 

London  receives  acceptance  by  Washington  of 
an  invitation  to  participate  in  an  investigation  of 
Turkish  atrocities  in  Anatolia. 

June  6. — A  treaty  belween  Russia  and  Checho- 
slovakia 13  signed  at  Prague;  lis  nature  is  not 
made  public,  but  il  is  thought  lo  be  commercial. 

June  7. — Italian  Ambassador  Ricci  at  Wash- 
ington explains,  in  answer  to  criticism  by  Senator 
Watson  of  his  discussion  of  the  tariff,  (hat  it  is  a 
proper  subjei^  for  diplomatic  comment  as  affect- 


relal 


majority  of  the  Reparation  Commission 
(France  dissenting)  authorizes  the  international 
bankers'  commission  to  reduce  Germany's  tolai 
war  indemnity  of  $30,000,000,000  to  a  practicablo 
ligure   in   connection   with   the   new   internationai 

Chile  decides  arbitration  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
dispute  must  be  limited  to  the  method  of  plebi>- 
cite;  she  refuses  to  arbitrate  whether  one  shall  be 
held. 

June  10.— The  international  bankers'  commis- 
sion adjourns  after  reporting  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  thai  a  loan  to  Germany  is  not  feasi- 
ble at  present,  due  to  the  French  attitude  on  re- 
June  11.— The  British  Foreign  OfGce  replies  to 
French  suggestions  of  June  2  regarding  Russia; 
there  is  apparent  a  complete  disagreement  on  all 
points,  except  as  to  sending  experts  instead  of 
plenipotentiaries   to  The   Hague. 

Colonel  Haskell,  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion head  in  Soviet  Russia,  announces  that  the 
famine  is  under  control;  8,000,000  persons  are 
being  fed  by  American  effort,  1,000,000  by  Soviets, 
and  1,000,000  by  Europeans. 

June  12.^M.  Poincarf  sends  a  tart  comment  in 
answer  to  the  British  reply  on  Russia;  restora- 
tion of  private  property  of  foreign  nationals  by 
Russia  is  insisted  upon,  since  Russia  is  unable  to 

Bulgaria  refuses  to  accept  control  of  national 
finances  by  the  Reparation  Commission  and  asks 
for  a  three-year  moratorium  on  reparation  pay- 
June  II. — Belfast  casualties  for  the  past  (wo 
years,  it  is  announced,  are  over  2000,  including 
400  deaths;  the  Southern  Parliament,  according  to 
a  stalement  by  Winston  Churchill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  excused  from  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  until  ratification  of  the  Free  State  Con- 
stitution (now  almost  completed)  ;  the  Provisional 
Government  (Dublin  Cabinet)  is  required  V  "'" 
the  oath. 


otake 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EFENTS 


OTHER  OOCUUtOfCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

May  16.— The  White  Star  liner  Majetiic,  larg- 

ett   vessel    in   the   world,   complete*   her   maiden 

vojrage  fron  Sauthampton  to  New  York  in  5  dayi, 

14  houTi,  and  45  minutei. 

May  II.— The  Cbarober  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  electa  Juliui  H.  Barnes  of  Duluth 
aa  preiident. 

May  19. — At  Harvard  University,  a  number  of 
itudents  are  hurt  and  tvro  deaths  occur  as  a  re- 
sult of  lubricating  with  oil  a  compressor  making 

May  21.— The  British  ship  Egypt  is  rammed 
during  a  fog  off  the  coast  of  France  by  the  French 
steamer  Seine,  and  98  persons  perish,  while  230 
are  saved. 


May  2S.— The  United  Mine  Workers'  scale 
committee  rejects  (he  anthracite  operators'  offer 
of  a  wage  reduction  of  21  per  cent.;  the  miners 
demand  a  20  per  cent,  increase. 

May  30. — The  Uncoln  Memorial  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  is  dedicated  by  President  Harding; 
the  work  has  been  under  construction  for  ten 
years  (see  page  4S). 

June  9.— The  Princeton  Battle  Memorial  is 
dedicated  by  President  Harding,  who  receives  an 
LL.D.  degree  from  (he  university  (see  frontis- 
piece). 

June  12. — At  New  York,  the  largest  single  ship- 
ment of  gold  bullion  ever  received  ($3S,000,000) 
arrives  from  Denmark  on  the  Frederick  Fill  of 
the  Scandinavian- American  line. 

OBITUART 

May  1£.— Judge  Charles  P.  Orr,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  Wil- 
liam G.  Markham,  of  New  York,  widely  known 
sheep  breeder,  IS.  .  .  .  Harry  H.  Williams,  song 

May  II. — Dr.  John  S.  Shearer,  professor  of 
phyaict  at  Cornell,  56.  ,  .  .  Dr.  A.  Laveran,  noted 
French  malarial  research  worker,  winner  of  (he 
Nobel  Prize  for  medicine  in  1907,  77. 

May  19. — Moniignor  Eulogio  Guillow  y  Za- 
valza,  Archbishop  of  Antequera,  Mexico,  13.  .  .  . 
Robert  Reach,  Inventor  of  Khletic  appliances,  7S. 

May  20. — Soroku  Ebara,  noted  Japanese  educa- 
tionist and  leader  of  the  Seiyukai,  10. 

May  23.— Edgar  M.  Cullen,  former  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  71, 
....  Rear  Adm.  Henry  Martyn  Denniston, 
U.  S.  N^  retired,  82.  .  .  .  Robert  Franklin  Suther- 
land, Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  63. 

May  24.— William  Gleason,  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  machine-tool  manufacturer,  86. 

May  2S.— Prof.  A.  H.  Haigazian,  president  of 
the   American   college   at    Konia,    Turkey.  .  .  . 
Grace  Hawthorne,   actress-manager. 

May  26. — Ernest  Solvay,  the  Belgian  inven(oT 
who  originated  the  process  for  manufacturing 
soda,   84. 

May  21.— Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  the  distinguished 
New    York    surgeon    and    author,    77.  .  ,  .  John 


LILLIAN    RUSSELL  "MARION    HARLAND 

(Noted  lot  forty  years  as  (Who  was  a  prolific  and 

one  of  the  most  btiiitifiil  of  popular    fittion    wriitr    for 

staae  women  ihroughont  tbo  siitr    year*.    M    well    as   a 

"""""'  ■"      "  ""n-hearted,  gmer-  pionper  author  of  works  on 


i  by   tl 


ands) 


Munro  I.ongyear,  Michigan  mining  engineer  and 
philanthropist,  72. 

May  29.— Wiljiam  T.  Abbott,  Chicago  banker. 
.  .  .  Albert  F.  Gladding,  former  Justice  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  78. 

May  31.— Heniy  E.  Simpson,  Illinois  Republi- 
can politician,  82.  .  .  .  Joseph  McGuinness,  a 
Sinn  Fein  leader. 

June  I. — Samuel  E.  Pingress,  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, lg84-'86,  90.  .  .  .  George  Rutland  Barring- 
ton-Fleet,    well-known    English    actor    and    man- 

June  2. — Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  pioneer  forest 
conservationist  of  Pennsylvania,  84. 

June  3.— Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Terhune  ("Ma- 
rion Hartand"),  widely  known  author,  91. 

June  4.— Brig.-Gen.  William  H.  Sage,  U.  S.  A, 
fil. 

June  5.— Thomas  H.  Peabody,  Rhode  Island 
politician   and   prohibitionist. 

June  6. — Richard  Achilles  Ballinger,  Secretary 
of  Interior  in  President  Taft's  Administration,  64. 
....  George  Carmack,  Alaskan  pioneer  gold 
prospector,  62.  .  .  .  Lillian  Russell  (Mrs.  Alex- 
ander P.  Moore),  the  actress,  61. 

June  7.— Roswell  D.  Hatch,  prominent  New 
York  lawyer  who  helped  break  the  Tweed  ring, 
90. 

June  I. — Henry  Thomas  Oxnard,  the  beet 
sugar  capitalist,  62.  .  .  .  Augustus  Van  Wyck, 
former  New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice,  71.  .  .  . 
John  Craig  Havemtyer,  sugar  refiner,  89. 

Guy  Barham,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald,   59. 

June  9.— Augustus  C.  Studer,  journalist,  of 
Montclair,   N.  J.,   61. 

June  11. — Elizabeth  Parkinson,  operatic  singer, 
40.  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  Francis  M.  Guonell,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,   95. 

June  12. — Don  Aureliano  de  Benuete  y  Moret, 
noted   Spanish   art  critic. 

June  13.— George  W.  Aldridge,  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  65.  .  .  .  A.  J.  Frey,  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  44.  .  .  .  Horace 
Everett  Hooper,  noted  publisher,  62. 


CONGRESS-GENOA-THE  HAGUE 

AS  INTERPRETED  IN  CARTOONS 


WILL   THE   PRESIDENT   BE   FORCED    TO    EMULATE   THE 

ILLUSTRIOUS     TEDOV    TO    GET    LEGISLATIVE    ACTION? 

From  tbe  Liadtr  (PittiburEh,  Pa.) 


CONGRESS— GENOA  — THE  HAGUE 


Tbc  question  of  the  month  has  seemed  t 


e  (New  York) 


When  will  Congress  complete  its  work  of  tariff  upoa  in  the  upper  house,  one  by  one.     Tariff  dis- 

revision?    The  House  agreed  upon  a  nen  scbed-  cuaiion,  furthermore,  is  interrupted  by  considtra- 

ntc  of  duties  nearly  a  year  ago,  after  the  Repub-  tion     of     annual     appropriation     bitU     and     the 

licans     bad     come     into     power.     The     Senate's  soldiers'   bonus  measure,   and   to   some   extent   by 

Finance  Committee  meanwhile  has  proposed  some  pbsence    of    Senators    facing    opposition    in    the 

two  thousand  amendments,  which  are  being  voted  primaries. 


SOKE  PEOPLE   HAVE    A    PECULIAR   IDEA   OF  RESCUING  CHEER    UP,   REPUBLICAN    CONSERVATtVES,    THE 

A  DROWNING   UAN  FISHING    SEASON    HAS   ONLY    begun! 

From  the  TimB  (New  York)  From  the  Timti  (Toledo.  Oliia) 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


\   RAILROAD   STKIKI 


AY  TO  GET  A  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHAN' 
n  Ihe  mi-iiBf  ©  (ChicBgo,  111.) 


President  Harding  tait  month  imiarcd  that  Con- 
gress thould  act  upon  hii  recoinmendalion  for 
providing  material  aid  to  American  shipping; 
and  a  so-called  "subsidy"  bill  was  introduced  In 
the  House  on  June  14— -making  one  more  lubjecl 
for  Congress  to  deal  with  before  adjoi 


L„l)lt  (Brooldyn,  N.  Y.) 


CONGRESS— GENOA  — THE  HJOUE 


LiAVD  Geohce: 

AT  THE  HAGUE  *«  •>!"•  ""^  conferrea. 
(Horatiu.    Uoyd   G«rge   defend,   the  bridffe   to   tlw  From  Di  AmiUrdammrr  {AmsKrdam.  HolUnd) 

(troriDf  the   Cen«  resulli) 

From  the  DM,  5(«r  (Mortrtil.  C.nada)  Lloyd  George,  nor  the  French  Premier,  Poincarf, 
nag   present   at  The   Hague  during   the   opening 

The  European  economic  conference  which  had  «'=?='  "*  ihe  conference;  and  the  United  States  vrai 

•at  at  Genoa,  Itily,  »ioce  April  10,  adjourned  on  "»'  to  participate   at  all.     Secretary  Hughes  had 

May  19  to  meet  at  The  Hague  on  Tune  IS.    The  been  firm  in  his  refusal  to  admit  that  Russia  is 

coDference  at  the  Dutch  capital  «a.  slow  in  as-  ""d/  »»  J^*  '<>  associate  with  other  nations. 
semblinSi    however,    and    the   plan    of   organiza- 
tion called   for  the   arrival  of  Russia's  delegates 
as  late  as  June  Z6.     Neither  the  British  Premier, 


From  Df  Amilirdamnrr  (AmitF 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


RUSSIAK  BUSINESS 
"Lft  Ihcm  qaarrri  about  tbe  Ruuian  loup.  ] 
il!"  [The  bo»l  i»  Ubeled  -Ptlroleum  Com 
ram  Ktcdimdatich  (Berlin,  Gcrmuiy) 


RESULT  Oe  RUSSIAN  POUCY  AT  GENOA 

TeniTCHH 
(Lied  Gt 

igr  »B 

d    PDi 

"S«?    Th*  iwo  gitat  mm        (2)  Ntvtrthelfi*, 
ca.ij   arc  uniitd.                                  tbtm,  bul  alM> 

CONGRESS— GENOA  — THE  HAGUE 


.  FOREIGN   MARKETS 
Lloyd    Ciaict:     "Dod'I    be    unm»nab1e,    d«> 
nul    the    mooev    an    jl    har^c    Ifaal    doesn't    »ilt.    fi 
THE  BATTLE  0 

d)  and  her  ipptr 

Ftam  XiimH  (Vi« 


.    Howner.   I  bope  that  yon  witi   atill   ■ 
conlbue  roor  trade  relationi  with  mc 

E  CBEAT  ANGEK  OF  JOHN  BULL  TOWARD 
From  i»  /o™r«/  ,i™«Jo«<   (Paris.  Fran 


CONGRESS— GENOA  — THE  HAGUE 


ANACEB  TO  CET  A 


Ffom  Nottntrakrr  (Anulerilain.  Hi 


n  rt  its  (FlorcDce,  lul;} 


FHE   ntENCH    PREUIER,    POlNCAHfe.   LOSES    HIS    HEAD 

(Lrt  ui  hope  Ihat  Franc*  donn't  lose  hers  tlso.  or 

good-hre  Victor)'') 

Fmm  II  ftO  (PlarcDce.  lUljr) 


EUROPE  AFTER  GENOA 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.   The  End  of  Genoa 

SINCE  I  closed  my  last  article  the  Genoa 
Conference  has  come  to  an  end.  It  did 
not  adjourn  sine  die,  thus  leaving  palpable 
and  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  failure,  but 
it  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  The  Hague, 
after  a  further  investigation  of  Russian  con- 
ditions. Yet  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  go  to  The  Hague,  the  evident  re- 
luctance of  France — these  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances  combine  to  suggest  that 
what  could  not  be  achieved  at  the  Genoa 
Conference  will  hardly  be  realized  at  the 
Dutch  capital — a  conclusion  unmistakably 
expressed  in  Mr.  Hughes's  precise  and  firm 
declination. 

Meantime  we  have  passed  May  31,  the 
date  when  the  question  of  German  repara- 
tions became  acute,  without  any  disturbanca 
Germany,  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  tempted 
by  conferences  going  on  among  international 
bankers,  decided  to  withdraw  her  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  Reparations  Commisssion's 
orders  and  thus  put  herself  technically  in 
accord  with  the  demands  made  by  the  com- 
mission and  backed  by  the  bayonets  of  France. 
For  the  moment,  then,  a  very  dangerous  sit- 
uation has  been  accommodated  and  peace 
continues  unbroken. 

Before  turning  to  the  discussion  of  the 
new  phase  of  the  old  reparations  tangle,  I 
shall  briefly  deal  with  the  closing  phase  of 
the  Genoa  Conference.  This  international 
gathering  was  called,  as  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, to  deal  with  Russian  questions  and  to 
bring  Russia  back  into  the  economic  circle 
and  open  the  way  to  bringing  her  back  into 
the  political  circle.  In  both  details  it  failed, 
and  failed  completely,  and  there  have  been, 
as  a  consequence,  not  a  few  comparisons 
between  Genoa  and  Washington. 

Yet  it  IS  pretty  clear  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion that  all  such  comparisons  are  wide  of 
the  mark.  Genoa  did  not  fail  and  Washing- 
ton succeed  because,  in  the  latter  case,  Mr. 
Hughes  devoted  half  a  year  to  careful  prepa- 
ration and  many  interchanges  of  views  with 
the  nations  who  later  participated,  while  in 
the  former  case  Lloyd  George,  feeling  that 


the  moment  was  propitious  for  a  general 
election  in  Britain,  suddenly  from  Cannes, 
after  a  talk  with  M.  Briand,  launched  his 
proposal. 

The  cause  of  the  Genoa  failure  must  be 
sought  much  deeper.  In  reality  the  funda- 
mental cause  lay  in  the  fact  that  between 
Russia  and  the  Western  nations  there  still 
existed  a  gulf  which  neither  side  was  willing 
to  see  bridged  by  sweeping  concessions. 
Russia,  through  her  representatives,  stiffly 
refused  to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  her  revo- 
lution and  above  all  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine which  rejected  the  idea  of  property. 
The  capitalistic  nations  of  the  West  were 
equally  unwilling  to  adopt  or  recognize  the 
Russian  communistic  ideas. 

Unless  the  West  or  the  Russians  came  to 
Genoa  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple; unless,  for  example,  the  Western  na- 
tions were  willing  to  consent  to  waive  the 
rights  of  property  in  Russia,  to  resign  their 
claims  to  what  their  nationals  had  owned 
before  the  Revolution  and  agree  to  make 
huge  new  loans,  with  one  example  of  repu- 
diation, or  rather  confiscation,  staring  them 
in  the  face;  then,  from  the  outset  the  whole 
conference  was  doomed  to  failure. 

This  was  what  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Hoover  saw  very  clearly.  Fortunately  for 
them  and  for  us  no  political  complication 
embarrassed  them.  There  was  no  party  in 
the  United  States,  as  there  was  in  Britain 
and  Italy,  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia,  and  there  was  no  economic 
distress  for  which  resumption  of  trade  with 
Russia  could  be  regarded  as  a  cure.  Such 
was  not  the  case  in  Europe  generally,  al- 
though it  was  actually  the  situation  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

Thus  you  had  at  the  outset  a  certainty 
of  failure.  Had  Lloyd  George  followed  the 
wise  course  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  matter  of 
Washington,  he  would  have  discovered  this, 
as  Mr.  Hughes  discovered  the  readiness  of 
all  concerned  to  agree  on  fundamentals  in 
advance  of  Washington.  But  despite  all  the 
signs,  which  were  not  difficult  to  discover, 
Lloyd  George  gambled  upon  his  own  su- 
preme skill  in  actual  negotiation  and  calcu- 
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lated  that  if  he  got  Europe  together  he  could 
make  it  march,  as  he  had  on  other  occasions. 

In  this  he  reckoned  incorrectly  on  both 
sides.  He  had  to  harmonize  Russian  com- 
munism with  French  and  Belgian  capitalism ; 
he  had  to  find  a  basis  of  accord  politically 
between  Russia  and  the  border  states  men- 
aced by  Soviet  armies.  He  had,  in  a  word, 
to  do  two  things:  to  persuade  the  Western 
nations  to  make  concessions,  and  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  representatives  to  make  other 
concessions.  Out  of  all  this  he  had  to  arrive 
at  a  viable  compromise.  Moreover,  his  situ- 
ation was  terribly  weakened  by  the  absence 
of  the  United  States  and  the  refusal  of 
Poincare  to  attend  in  person. 

Then,  at  the  very  outset,  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo  between  the  Bolshevists  and  the 
Germans  profoundly  shocked  the  whole 
world,  confirmed  the  worst  apprehensions  of 
many  continental  nations,  and  insured  the 
intransigeance  of  France.  Russia,  seeing  the 
differences  between  Germany  and  her  former 
enemies,  sought  to  use  this  fact  to  her  ad- 
vantage. Seeing  the  differences  between 
France  and  Italy,  she  endeavored  similarly  to 
play  one  against  the  other. 

Such  a  purpose  could  only  lead  to  complete 
failure,  and  this  failure  was  revealed,  first 
by  the  refusal  of  France  and  Belgium  to  ad- 
here to  the  terms  offered  to  the  Russians, 
and  secondly,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Rus- 
sians, in  their  note  of  May  11,  to  accept  the 
terms  proffered  by  the  other  countries,  but 
not  signed  by  France  and  Belgium.  After 
that,  the  closing  days  of  Genoa  were  no 
more  than  an  effort  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a 
rupture  and  cover  obvious  failure  by  some 
decent  garment.  This  was  found  in  the 
proposal  for  a  later  meeting  at  The  Hague. 

II.    Where  Things  Stand 

Where  did  Genoa  leave  the  European 
situation  ?  This  is  the  first  and  most  obvious 
inquiry.  Certainly  it  accentuated  the  bitter- 
ness between  France  and  Great  Britain.  No 
one  can  have  read  the  duel  between  the 
London  and  Paris  press,  no  one  can  have 
read  the  still  recent  declaration  of  M.  Poin- 
care in  the  Chamber,  announcing  that 
France  would  no  longer  be  dragged  after 
the  British  chariot,  without  recognizing  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  despite  the  fact  that, 
Genoa  over,  there  was  a  patent  attempt  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel  to  put  a  check  upon 
recrimination. 

The  truth  about  Genoa  was  that  Lloyd 


George  went  there  convinced  that  he  would 
be  able  by  persuasion  and  even  by  threats  to 
make  France  and  the  balance  of  Europe 
march  to  his  tune,  which  was  eifpressed  in 
the  idea  of  reconciliation  alike  with  Germany 
and  with  Russia.  But  in  the  melee  he  not 
only  failed  to  carry  France,  but  he  lost  Bel- 
gium and  the  nations  of  the  Little  Entente 
generally.  At  a  critical  moment  in  an  inter- 
view with  M.  Barthou  he  threatened  to  break 
the  Entente  and  the  threat  had  no  effect. 
France  remained  firm  in  her  support  of  the 
Belgian  position. 

Unmistakably  Lloyd  George  had  expected 
that  if  France  failed  to  accept  his  leadership 
he  would  be  able  by  skilful  manipulation  to 
isolate  the  representatives  of  the  Republic 
and  thus,  by  sheer  force  of  world  opinion, 
bring  compliance.  But  this  campaign  was 
doomed  from  the  moment  that  the  Germans 
and  Russians  signed  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo. 
A  union  of  German  and  Russian  carried  for 
most  of  the  states  of  Central  Europe,  for  the 
Little  Entente,  Belgium  and  Poland  a 
deadly  menace  and  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
menace  the  French  army  became  a  fact 
beside  which  all  theories  seemed  insignificant.  >^ 

Thus  at  Genoa,  France,  instead  of  finding 
isolation,  found  an  unexpected  support. 
Events,  for  the  first  time  in  any  interna- 
tional conference  since  the  war,  broke  favor- 
ably for  the  French.  It  was  Britain  and 
Italy  that  found  themselves  in  isolation. 
Not  only  did  the  Continental  states — France, 
Belgium,  the  Little  Entente,  Poland  and  not 
a  few  of  the  smaller  states,  which  had  been 
neutral  in  the  war — show  their  preference 
for  the  Franco-Belgian  contention  as  to 
property,  but  from  across  the  Atlantic  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Hoover  gave  unmistakable 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
was  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  British 
policy  of  indefinite  concession  to  Russian 
communism.  In  reality  the  coup  de  grace  to 
Genoa  came  not  from  France  but  from 
America. 

Looking  now  to  The  Hague,  how  can  one 
expect  better  results  when  to  the  condition 
\%hich  insured  failure  at  Genoa  there  is  added 
all  the  moral  effect  of  that  failure  itself.  It 
was  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
present  that  dealt  the  first  blow  to  Genoa. 
It  was  the  complete  hostility  of  France  to 
the  project  which  dealt  the  next.  Finally, 
it  was  the  stand  of  Russia  and  her  obvious 
effort  to  play  Western  nations  against  each 
other  which  proved  the  final  blow.  But  not 
one  of  these  conditions  has  been  changed. 
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The  United  States  has  spoken  again  as  to 
The  Hague.  The  French  attitude  has  been 
disclosed  again  and  again  as  unchanged. 
Finally,  from  Moscow  there  has  come  not 
one  sign  of  surrender.  And  absolute  sur- 
render alone  can  meet  American  and  French 
policy  at  the  moment. 

About  the  only  good  thing  that  one  can 
point  to  as  coming  out  of  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference is  an  agreement  as  between  Russia 
and  her  neighbors  to  refrain  from  aggression 
during  the  next  eight  months,  which  means 
that  we  shall  have  no  Polish  or  Rumanian 
campaign  this  year.  That  is  a  gain,  but  it 
could  have  been  achieved  without  Genoa,  for 
it  is  the  result  of  the  desperate  need  of  Rus- 
sia for  foreign  loans  and  the  certainty  that 
any  military  action  will  automatically 
prevent  even  the  discussion  of  such  loans. 

Yet,  in  reality,  is  there  any  real  hope  for 
such  loans?  In  the  last  analysis  the  chief 
contribution  must  come  from  the  American 
investor.  If  Russia  is  to  have  even  one  of 
the  billions  her  representatives  so  glibly  de- 
manded, and  demanded  in  cash,  not  in 
credits,  the  American  investor  must  supply 
the  funds.  But  everyone  knows  how  the 
American  investor  feels  toward  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, toward  Bolshevism  and  all  its  works. 
As  for  the  Government,  it  is  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  foreign  loans  and  even  if  it  were  not, 
its  policy  has  been  made  clear  to  the  world. 

At  bottom  Lloyd  George's  policy  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  if  Russia  is  recog- 
nized politically,  if  economic  interchange  is 
made  possible  by  international  loans,  all  will 
come  out  fright.  He  is  willing  to  gamble 
upon  this,  and  the  present  condition  of  British 
industry  makes  the  gamble  almost  impera- 
tive. His  need  is  so  great  he  is  willing  to 
take  almost  any  chance.  For  him  the  salva- 
tion of  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Russia  and  Germany  on  similar  terms. 

But  save  for  Italy,  no  other  country  or 
statesman  shares  the  Georgian  view  or  feels 
driven  by  the  Georgian  necessities.  We  shall 
not  suffer  acutely  if  Russian  chaos  continues. 
France  and  Belgium  are  vastly  more  con- 
cerned with  recovery  of  past  investments 
than  with  future  trade.  The  border  states 
arc  far  more  occupied  with  the  menace  of 
Red  Russia  than  with  any  other  circum- 
stance. Certainly  they  would  like  to  see 
Russia  restored  to  health  and  prosperity,  re- 
opened as  a  market,  but  for  them  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  what  kind  of  a 
Russia  comes  back.  Even  prospective  trade 
is  less  important  for  them  than  security. 


Thus  in  the  matter  of  Russia  as  in  that  of 
reparations,  the  real  difficulty  which  ha^s  so 
far  prevented  any  solution  or  pursuit  of  a 
common  policy  lies  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
mon necessity  operating  on  all  concerned. 
Aside  from  Britain  and  Italy,  the  world  is 
concerned  more  with  how  Russia  is  restored 
than  with  any  immediate  restoration.  We 
ieel  it  is  better  to  wait  than  run  risks  inci- 
dent to  precipitation,  and  Genoa,  contrary 
to  all  Lloyd  George's  hopes  and  skill — for 
he  never  showed  himself  more  skilful — 
demonstrated  this  fact. 

III.  Where  Genoa  Leaves 
Lloyd  George 

Now  there  arises  a  second  question :  Where 
does  Grenoa  leave  Lloyd  George  ?  This  quesj- 
tlon  is  more  difficult  to  answer.  He  went  to 
Genoa  unmistakably  shaken  in  his  domestic 
political  situation.  He  had  faced  a  revolt 
within  the  Coalition  against  his  leadership, 
which  had  prevented  his  realization  of  his 
plan  for  a  general  election.  The  more  con- 
servative faction  of  the  Tory  party  had  re- 
jected his  leadership.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
Northcliffe  press  and  by  the  Morning  Post, 
the  organ  of  the  "Die-Hards." 

When  I  was  in  London  there  was  general 
belief  that  only  success  at  Genoa  could  save 
the  brilliant  Welshman.  Yet  not  only  did 
he  fail  at  Genoa,  but  on  his  return  he  was 
able  to  muster  an  imposing  vote  of  confi- 
dence— ^imposing  as  to  majority,  although  the 
figures  reveal  less  than  a  third  of  the  mem- 
bers voting  and  far  less  than  half  of  the 
Coalition  group  going  on  record.  Therefore 
to  interpret  this  vote  as  a  demonstration  that 
Lloyd  George  has  successfully  surmounted 
his  difficulties  is,  I  think,  premature. 

When  Lloyd  George  contemplated  a 
General  Election  last  January  he  had  three 
issues  on  which  to  base  his  appeal,  namely, 
the  Washington  Conference,  the  Irish  settle- 
ment, and  the  prospect  of  success  at  Grenoa. 
But  now  what  is  left  ?  Successful  as  Wash- 
ington may  seem,  in  its  immediate  conse- 
quences, letting  the  British  escape  from  the 
humiliation  of  a  surrender  of  sea  supremacy 
which  had  to  be  made,  if  we  continued  our 
building  program,  since  Britain  could  no 
longer  match  dollar  for  dollar  in  a  race  with 
us,  yet  the  larger  benefit,  the  reappearance  of 
America  in  Europe,  where  we  would  support 
British  policies,  has  not  been  realized.  As 
for  Ireland,  the  present  status  of  the  settle- 
ment requires  no  argument,  while  Genoa  has 
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tion  between  our  two  nations  must  be  an 
alliance  guaranteeing  immediate  and  ade- 
quate British  aid  to  France  in  case  of  a 
German  attack.  Failing  this,  France  will 
have  to  make  the  best  of  her  position  and 
associate  with  herself  on  terms  of  military 
alliance  those  nations  on  the  Continent  whose 
interests  run  along  with  France,  the  nations 
which  like  France  are  vitally  concerned  in 
preserving  the  Paris  settlement.  Such  an 
association  will,  of  course,  have  as  its  main 
objective  to  compel  Germany  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
restrain  Russia  from  invading  the  border 
states,  which  have  acquired  Russian  territory 
in  recent  years,  chiefly  R^miania  and  Poland. 
But  even  if  Britain  joins  with  France,  French 
policy  will  still  be  centered  upon  preserving 
the  decisions  of  Paris  in  company  with  the 
other  benefited  states." 

British  policy,  by  contrast,  proposes  to 
France,  not  an  alliance  of  the  two  countries, 
but  a  general  association  of  all  countries — 
the  old  League  of  Nations  idea,  with  mutual 
friendship  to  take  the  place  of  the  force 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  underlies 
all  alliances.  A  similar  proposal  is  made  to 
Poland,  to  Rumania,  to  Czechoslovakia, 
similarly  unaccompanied  by  any  pledge  of 
British  bayonets  if  the  experiment  proves 
unsuccessful  and  any  of  the  countries  are 
attacked.  And  all  of  the  continental  countries 
have  rejected  the  proposal. 

We  in  the  United  States  accepted  the  no- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations  precisely  as  long 
as  we  saw  it  as  a  mutual  association  of  ail 
countries  bringing  equal  good  faith  and  re- 
nouncing all  idea  of  war  and  conquest.  We 
rejected  it  when  we  discovered  that  in 
reality  the  League  which  emerged  from 
Paris  carried  with  it  the  germs  of  an  alliance 
and  had  the  obligation  to  support  with  armed 
strength  the  territorial  arrangements  made 
at  Paris,  imposed  by  victorious  armies  and 
accepted  by  the  vanquished  only  under 
duress.  On  the  whole,  British  sentiment  has 
followed  similar  lines.  The  British  have 
all  along  been  aiming  at  some  sort  of 
international  association  with  employment  of 
force  left  out. 

The  Continent,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
totally  different  history  and  essentially  dif- 
ferent drcumstances,  sees  force  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all.  Germany  and  Russia  arc 
natural  partners  because  both  are  anxious  to 
change  the  existing  situation  in  Europe,  modi- 
fied to  their  disadvantage  in  recent  years. 
France  and  her  associates,  on  the  contrary, 


are  eager  to  retain  what  has  been  modified  to 
their   benefit   by   the   war.      Germany   anJ^ 
Russia  accept  things  as  they  are  only  because  ^ 
they  lack  strength  at  the  moment  of  chal-  f 
Icnge,    but   do   not   disguise   their   ultimatej 
purpose.     Therefore  France  and   her  asso- 
ciates mean  to  preserve  their  strength  and 
see  force  as  their  only  guarantee  of  integrity 
and  security. 

Recent  European  history  is  not  a  jumble 
of  chaotic  fragments.  Europe  has  not  gone 
mad;  the  fact  is  that  everything  which  has 
happened  since  the  armistice  has  been  logical 
and  inevitable.  It  has  been  in  accord  with 
all  past  European  history.  If  you  could 
transform  France  into  an  island,  safe  from 
foreign  invasion,  French  poUcy  would  adopt 
British  lines.  But  if  the  North  Sea  and  the 
British  Channel  were  suddenly  filled  up  and 
became  solid  earth,  British  policy  would  at 
once  fall  in  with  the  familiar  Continental 
traditions. 

Barring  these  impossible  transformations, 
nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  imagine 
that  you  can  convert  the  Continental  peoples 
to  a  policy  based  upon  an  utterly  different 
history  and  geographical  situation,  out  of 
which  history  has  developed.  This  was 
where  Mr.  Wilson  went  astray  at  Paris;  this 
was  where  Lloyd  George  broke  down  at 
Genoa.  I  well  remember  during  the  Paris 
Conference  when  announcement  was  made 
of  the  Anglo-American  guarantee  to  France, 
my  American  associates  with  few  exceptions 
declared  that  this  destroyed  the  League, 
while  my  French  friends  asserted  that  it  was 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  facts.  Some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  most 
loyal  supporters  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
fatal  compromise,  while  most  Frenchmen 
felt  that  this  compromise  was  the  only  real 
thing  about  the  League  discussion  as  then 
conducted. 

Since  that  day  the  discussion  has  gone  on 
endlessly,  but  not  one  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  direction  of  reconciling  the  two  opposite 
conceptions,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Con*- 
tinental,  which  for  the  moment  finds  its  most 
conspicuous  exponent  in   France.     On   the^ 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  notable  solidifying 
of  Continental  opinion,   and   Genoa  is  th^ 
most  recent  and  impressive  evidence  of  thfe 
fact.    After  Genoa  only  the  bUnd  could  fail 
to  see  the  situation  as  it  is,  or  fail  to  rec6^ 
nize  that  we  are  witnessing  the  consolidation 
of  new  alliances  based  upon  the  time  hon- 
ored  principle  of  international  power   and 
community  of  danger. 
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V.    America  and  Reparations 

Before  turning  to  the  general  question  of 
reparations,  as  raised  by  the  crisis  of  May  31, 
It  remains  to  discuss  the  assertion  made  by 
Lloyd  George  in  his  House  of  Commons 
speech  after  Genoa  in  which  he  asserted  that 
it  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
which  had  complicated  the  whole  European 
problem  of  reconstruction,  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  Genoa,  and  handicapped  the 
British  policy  of  moderation  disastrously. 

Now  the  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this 
charge  is  that  it  totally  overlooks  the  real 
cause  of  the  reparations  trouble.  At  the 
Paris  Conference  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  financial  representatives 
who  included  Norman  Davis,  Thomas  W. 
I^amont  and  Bernard  M.  Baruch  in  their 
number,  laid  down  three  definite  proposi- 
tions. They  argued,  first,  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  and  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  it  was  impossible  to  assess  Germany 
with  the  costs  of  the  war  or  of  Allied  pen- 
sions. In  the  second  place,  they  argued  that 
Germany  could  not  in  any  event  pay  such  a 
sum,  that  the  limits  of  possibility  and  of 
right  were  alike  comprehended  in  the  costs 
of  injury  to  property  and  to  civilians.  Finally, 
they  urged  that  a  fixed  sum  of  reparations 
be  agreed  upon  at  once  and  they  steadily 
maintained  that  such  a  sum  could  not  exceed 
$15,000,000,000  as  a  maximum,  while  one 
or  two  urged  $12,500,000,000. 

This  progpram  instantly  encountered  Allied 
opposition,  nowhere  more  determined  than 
in  the  British  camp.  Lloyd  George  had  just 
made  his  Khaki  campaign  on  the  program  of 
"Hang  the  Kaiser"  and  collect  "shilling  for 
shilling  and  ton  for  ton."  The  British  elec- 
torate had  been  assured  that  Germany  was 
to  be  "squeezed  until  the  pips  squeaked." 
Obviously,  then,  Lloyd  George  would  be 
in  an  embarrassing  position,  if  he  were  to 
accept  the  American  proposition  and  resign 
both  costs  and  pensions.  In  point  of  fact 
everyone  agreed  that  the  costs  of  the  war 
could  not  be  levied  because  the  total  exceeded 
the  actual  aggregate  wealth  of  Germany. 

But  when  it  came  to  pensions  Lloyd 
George,  Hughes  of  Australia  and  Smuts  of 
South  Africa  joined  the  Continental  nations 
in  insisting  that  this  was  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable charge  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
advisers  were  overborne.  Mr.  Baruch  in 
his  book  discloses  the  clever  fashion  in  which 
Smuts  persuaded  Mr.  Wilson.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  total  of  reparations  was  more 


than  doubled,  with  all  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  the  world  now  knows. 

The  reason  was  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  made  rash  campaign  promises  and  did 
not  dare  to  repudiate  them  in  the  presence 
of.  the  facts  as  they  were  disclosed  at  Paris. 
He  calculated,  apparently,  upon  the  element 
of  time  and  believed  that  a  few  months 
would  serve  to  demonstrate  that  the  repara- 
tions totals  were  too  high  and  would  have 
to  be  reduced.  Obviously  he  also  calculated 
that  when  the  time  came  that  the  British 
public  were  educated,  he  would  still  have 
•American  support  for  the  project  and  British 
and  American  influence  combined  would 
compel  reduction. 

Two  miscalculations  were  here.  In  the 
first  place,  the  United  States  retired  from 
the  scene;  in  the  second  place,  France  ac- 
cepted the  reparations  totals,  endorsed  by 
the  signature  both  of  the  British  and  the 
American  representatives  as  guaranteed,  and 
refused  all  later  proposals  to  reduce.  But 
the  main  point  is  that  it  was  not  American 
retirement  which  paralyzed  British  mag- 
nanimity, as  Lloyd  George  suggests  in  his 
speech — on  the  contrary,  there  was  no  British 
moderation  when  America  stood  alone  for 
proposals  which  the  British  Prime  Minister 
later  adopted.  He  had  his  chance  to  make 
use  of  American  support  and  he  threw  it 
away  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  political 
consequences  at  horn?.  Later,  when  he  was 
ready,  the  opportunity  was  gone. 

In  this  same  speech  Lloyd  George  made 
great  play  of  the  parallel  of  present  British 
policy  with  that  of  Britain  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  But,  so  far  as  the  financial  ques^ 
tions  are  concerned,  the  difference  is  that 
Castlereagh  in  1815  supported  moderation 
immediately  after  the  victory,  while  Llovd 
George  was  out  to  hang  the  Kaiser  and  col- 
lect the  uttermost  farthing  in  the  first  half 
of  1919.  He  only  came  to  a  moderate 
policy  when  at  last  he  recognized  what  he 
should  have  realized  at  first,  what  the 
American  representatives  at  Paris  daily 
argued,  namely,  that  every  British  interest 
demanded  that  the  total  of  reparations 
should  be  low  and  thus  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  above  all  the  Grerman  market 
should  be  reopened  as  soon  as  possible. 

Whatever  in  this  world  America  and 
President  Wilson  have  to  answer  for,  what- 
ever the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
have  to  answer  for,  certainly  no  responsi- 
bility' lies  for  the  reparations  tangle.  Time 
has  amply  vindicated  the  policy  of  our  repre- 
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sentativcs,  which,  I  say  quite  frankly,  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  unduly  tender  to  Germany. 
To-day  Lloyd  George  stands  where  our 
delegation  stood  in  the  Paris  Conference. 
He  has  seen  the  light.  But  what  shall  one 
say  of  his  present  allegation  that  the  United 
States  is  responsible  now  for  what  was  his 
own  blunder  in  1919. 

Alone  of  the  nations  which  fought  Ger- 
many we  asked  no  reparations,  either  for 
pensions  or  for  war  costs.  Viewing  the 
question  thus  impartially,  our  experts  esti- 
mated the  sum  which  Germany  could  pay 
and  would  pay,  bearing  in  mind  the  terms 
of  the  arnustice  and  having  regard  for  that 
other  element  only  later  raised  to  general 
notice,  namely,  how  much  the  victors  were 
vnlling  to  take.  Had  the  British  delegation, 
had  Lloyd  George  supported  their  conten- 
tions, which  time  has  fully  vindicated,  we 
should  not  have  the  present  trouble. 

Thanks  to  Lloyd  George,  reparations  were 
fixed  at  a  sum  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
is  now  generally  believed  it  will  be  possible 
to  collect.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  had 
nearly  three  years  of  desperate  cflFort  on 
the  part  of  Lloyd  George  to  get  them  re- 
duced. So  far  the  campaign  has  failed,  but 
what  remotest  responsibility  is  chargeable  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration which  made  the  Treaty  or  the 
Republican  majority  which  rejected  it? 

VI.    Reparations  and  May  31 

As  to  the  question  of  reparations,  raised 
by  the  recent  crisis  of  May  31,  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  general  misapprehension  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  ejicact  situation.  It  is 
even  argued  in  certain  quarters  with  evident 
sincerity  that  the  reparations  figure  should 
be  fixed,  while  in  many  other  quarters  one 
hears  the  argument  that  it  should  be  reduced. 

Now,  the  exact  situation  of  reparations  is 
this:  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  while  nomi- 
nally fixing  a  sum,  namely,  $25,000,000,000, 
actually  turned  over  to  the  Reparations 
Commission  the  task  of  fixing  the  total,  after 
having  examined  the  claims  of  the  several 
nations.  In  the  meantime,  Germany  was 
called  upon  to  pay  $5,000,000,000  in  kind. 
The  Reparations  Commission  was  directed 
to  report  not  later  than  May  31,  1921,  and 
it  did  report. 

The  sum  finally  fixed  by  the  Commission 
was  $33,000,000,000.  Of  this  huge  sum, 
$12,500,000,000  was  to  be  immediately 
turned  over  by  the  Germans  in  the  form  of 


two  series  of  bonds,  designated  A  and  B.  To 
meet  the  costs  of  these  bonds  Grermany  was 
to  pay  $500,000,000  annually  and  to  this 
half-billion  there  was  to  be  added  an  export 
tax  of  26  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  sent  out 
of  Germany.  By  this  means,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  Germany  would  annually  pay 
about  $760,000,000,  while  the  balance  of 
the  bonds,  $20,500,000,000,  although  turned 
over  to  the  Reparations  Commission  at  once, 
should  not  be  issued  until  such  time  as  it 
was  clear  that  Germany  could  bear  the  costs. 
They  were  designated  as  Series  C. 

After  a  preliminary  refusal  on  the  Ger- 
man part  to  accept  this  decision  and  in  the 
face  of  an  AlUed  ultimatum,  which  carried 
with  it  the  certainty  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  by  Allied  groups,  Germany  finally 
surrendered  and  accepted  the  Allied  terms. 
Since  that  time  Germany  has  been  paying 
interest  upon  the  $12,500,000,000.  But 
early  in  the  present  year  the  German  finan- 
cial situation  became  so  bad  that  her  leaders 
appealed  to  the  Reparations  Commission  for 
a  moratorium — that  is,  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  payments.  To  this 
appeal  the  Commission  replied  by  a  condi- 
tional assent.  Germany  was  to  have  the 
moratorium,  provided  she  did  certain  things 
in  the  way  of  reorganizing  her  fiscal  situa- 
tion, imposing  more  taxes,  ceasing  the  issue 
of  paper,  and  so  forth.  ^ 

Having  first  refused  to  accede  to  these 
terms,  Germany  again,  under  threat  of 
French  action,  contained  in  Poincare's  Bar- 
le-Duc  speech,  once  more  capitulated.  Had 
she  not  surrendered,  France  would  cer- 
tainly have  acted  and  May  31  was  the  date 
when  the  Reparations  Commission's  ultima- 
tum expired.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  provided  Germany  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  there  will 
be  a  moratorium,  but  if  for  any  reason  she 
fails  to  comply,  then  the  situation  reverts  to 
the  old  state  and  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  a 
military  operation  not  by  France  alone, 
necessarily,  but  possibly  by  all  of  the  Allies. 

Germany's  assent,  however,  was  actually 
based  upon  the  expectation  of  obtaining  a 
huge  international  loan  and  it  was  quite 
frankly  affirmed  in  Berlin  that  without  the 
loan  German  compliance  would  not  take 
place.  What  Germany  expects  is  an  inter- 
national loaiT  of  several  billions,  a  portion  of 
which  is  to  be  turned  over  to  France  to  meet 
the  deficit  to  date  in  German  payments. 

It  is  essential  to  perceive,  then,  that  wi 
have  had  only  a  postponement,  not  a  settle- 
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ment,  in  the  matter  of  reparations.  Actually, 
nothing  has  been  changed  in  the  situation. 

So  much  for  the  German  phase;  now  for 
the  French,  Up  to  the  present  time  France 
has  borrowed  from  her  own  people  some- 
thing more  than  $8,000,000,000  and  this 
huge  sum  has  been  applied  to  reconstruction 
of  the  devastated  area  in  the  main,  with  cer- 
tain other  payments  incident  to  war  losses 
included.  This  loan  requires  an  annual  in- 
terest payment  of  something  less  than  $400,- 
000,000.  Aside  from  this  item  France  has 
succeeded  in  balancing  her  budget,  that  is, 
she  is  paying  her  way,  but  to  do  this  has 
required  quadrupling  the  taxation. 

Now  the  French  demand  that  Germany 
shall  take  this  burden  of!  the  shoulders  of 
the  French  taxpayer.  So  far  France  has  not 
received  a  dollar  from  Germany  on  the 
reparations  account,  although  she  has  spent 
$8,000,000,000.  If  this  huge  sum  of 
$8,000,000,000  is  not  now  funded  and  in- 
terest provided,  France  is  fiscally  bankrupt. 
In  the  next  two  years,  too,  France  must 
expend  at  least  $4,000,000,000  more  upon 
reparations  and  interest  must  be  found  for 
this  sum,  too.  In  addition,  also,  France 
owes  her  British  and  American  allies  some 
$6,000,000,000  for  which  interest  must  be 
found. 

Taken  together,  the  $8,000,000,000  France 
has  already  raised,  the  $4,000,000,000  she 
must  raise  to  complete  reconstruction  and 
the  $6,000,000,000  she  owes  her  Allies, 
comprise  the  sum  which  France  is  entitled 
to  of  the  whole  Reparations  figure  of 
$33,000,000,000.  As  to  $12,000,000,000, 
expended  or  to  be  expended  in  reconstruc- 
tion, France  absolutely  refuses  all  reduction, 
since  it  means  bankruptcy  for  her.  As  to  the 
$6,000,000,000,  she  is  quite  prepared  to 
cancel  this  claim  upon  Germany,  if  her  credi- 
tors will  cancel  their  claim  upon  her.  That 
is  the  French  point  of  view  in  a  nutshell. 
And  unless  Germany  pays,  France  declares 
that  she  cannot  pay  her  creditors. 

VII.    Cancelation 

We  arrive  now  at  the  familiar  question 
of  cancelation.  Lloyd  George,  in  the  speech 
I  have  several  times  referred  to,  declared 
that,  provided  the  United  States  would  join, 
Britain  would  cancel  all  the  debts  due  her 
from  her  alUes  and  also  resign  her  share  in 
fierman  indemnity.  Before  I  discuss  this 
proposal  I  must  refer  to  a  circumstance  little 
known  in  the  United  States. 


Just  before  Briand  fell,  his  Minister  of 
Finance,  M.  Loucheur,  went  to  Chccquers, 
Lloyd  George's  official  country  residence, 
.  and  exchanged  views  with  British  ministers. 
It  was  agreed  there  that  the  $20,500,000,000 
cf  German  indebtedness  still  represented  by 
unissued  bonds,  the  Series  C  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission's  settlement,  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  debt  extinction  between 
allies.  That  is  to  say,  France  would  give  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  what 
she  owed  them  in  Grerman  bonds.  Britain 
should  with  one  hand  accept  her  debts  in 
German  bonds  and  with  the  other  pass  on 
to  the  United  States  the  $5,000,000,000  she 
owes,  also  in  German  bonds.  Then,  finally, 
all  of  these  bonds  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  British  and  American  governments. 
Thus  the  total  of  German  reparations  would 
be  reduced  to  something  like  $12,500,000,000 
and  practically  all  of  this  sum  would  be  due 
by  Germany  to  France.  As  Germany  has 
several  times  offered  to  pay  this  amount  and 
as  everyone  agrees,  save  perhaps  Mr.  Keynes 
and  a  few  followers,  that  this  is  a  possible 
sum,  here  would  be  a  solution. 

The  fall  of  Briand  and  the  break  be- 
tween London  and  Paris  which  followed 
the  coming  to  power  of  Poincare  killed  the 
Checquers  Plan,  as  it  was  called  in  Europe, 
but  the  proposal  of  Lloyd  George  in  the 
House  plainly  followed  the  main  lines  of 
this  earlier  scheme. 

As  always,  however,  the  success  of  any 
proposal  for  cancelation  depends  upon  the 
United  States.  If  we  don't  cancel  our 
$11,000,000,000  of  claims  upon  Europe, 
then  the  process  cannpt  succeed.  Britain 
can,  it  is  true,  cancel  her  claims  against  her 
allies  and  against  Germany  and  thus  take 
off  some  $10,000,000,000  from  the  total, 
but  even  this  operation  will  leave  the  balance 
far  beyond  what  most  financiers  believe  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  Germany  pay. 

Meantime  in  the  United  States  one  hears 
many  arguments  urging  that  reparations  be 
reduced,  coupled  generally  with  the  insis- 
tence that  the  United  States  be  paid.  The 
conference  of  international  bankers,  which 
met  just  after  Genoa,  was  widely  reported 
to  believe  that  a  reduction  of  reparations  was 
the  first  step  in  making  possible  a  loan.  But 
all  such  proposals  run  up  against  the  French 
situation,  and  the  recent  remarks  of  Poin- 
care, telling  of  efforts  to  reduce  the  French 
total  and  pledging  his  government  to  resist 
them,  indicate  that  there  is  small  possibility 
of  progress  along  these  lines. 
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In  America  wc  separate  r^arations  and 
the  Allied  debts  to  us.  In  Europe  they  re- 
gard both  as  elements  in  the  same  problem. 
No  project  for  the  reduction  of  reparations, 
even  obtains  serious  consideration  which  does 
not  include  the  detail  of  American  cancela- 
tion. Except  in  the  case  of  England,  we 
shall  never  receive  any  pajinent  save  as  such 
payment  is  first  made  by  Germany  to  her 
conquerors.  This,  in  reality,  is  the  sole  re- 
source of  these  countries  for  such  payment. 
But  even  this  source  depends  entirely  upon 
Germany's  capacity  and  willingness  to  pay 
that  maximum  of  $33,000,000,000  now 
regarded  on  all  sides  as  out  of  the  question. 

You  may  put  the  thing  quite  accurately  if 
you  say  that  all  the  Continental  countries 
are  going  to  rebuild  their  ruins  before  they 
pay  their  debts  and  the  fact  that  the  British 
have  no  ruins  permits  them  to  consider  the 
question  of  cancelation  of  debts.  Lloyd 
George's  proposal  to  America  for  mutual 
cancelation  is  really  an  empty  gesture  be- 
cause he  knows  full  well  that  he  cannot  and 
would  not,  if  he  could,  collect  the  vast  sums 
owed,  which  would  have  to  come  from  Ger- 
many and,  since  they  would  not  come,  would 
supply  France  with  a  legal  warrant  for 
entering  German  premises. 

By  this  gesture,  however,  Lloyd  George 
seeks  to  place  the  burden  of  responsibility 
for    present    conditions    upon     the    United 


States.  In  efiect,  he  asserts  that  if  we  would 
consent  to  cancel,  if  we  would  come  back  to 
Europe,  if  in  fact  we  had  not  stayed  away, 
all  would  be  well  and  George  knows  very 
well  that  many  partisans  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  this  country  will  echo  his  words. 
But,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  the  fact  is 
quite  the  contrary.  When  we  were  still  in 
Europe  and  our  representatives  advocated  a 
policy  of  moderation  in  the  matter  of  repara- 
tions based  upon  realities,  Lloyd  George's 
political  commitments  led  him  to  reject  our 
counsels.  Now,  having  seen  the  truth,  all 
his  efEorts  are  concentrated  on  getting  the 
reparations  totals  reduced  to  the  sum  our 
representatives  advocated  at  Paris. 

As  I  close  this  article  M.  Poincare  ha? 
just  made  public  an  important  statement  of 
French  policy  in  the  matter  of  The  Hague 
Conference.  France  demands,  as  in  fact  we 
do,  that  in  advance  of  any  conference  Rus- 
i>ta  shall  accept  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, including  that  of  private  property'. 
Certainly  without  such  a  surrender  the 
chance  of  success  at  The  Hague  is  insignifi- 
cant; but  almost  equally  slight  is  the  chance 
of  a  Russian  surrender.  Thus,  after  Genoa, 
Europe  seems  in  about  the  same  place  as 
before:  the  two  great  questions,  Russia  and 
reparations,  remain  unanswered,  the  pro- 
found gap  between  British  and  French 
policy  unb  ridged. 


EUROre'S  STATESMEN  AT  THE  GENOA  CWFERENCE 
[At  last  they  agreed  on  one  point— la  meet  atain  it  The  Hi| 
From  (E^vT*  (Pari*.  France) 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


/'AN  May  30  the  nation's  memorial  to 
Vx  Abraham  Lincoln  was  dedicated  with 
impressive  ceremonies,  President  Harding 
delivering  the  principal  address.  For  ten 
years  the  massive  white  marble  temple  had 
been  slowly  rising  in  Potomac  Park,  to  take 


THE  THREE  HEN   WHO  COLLABOHATED  IK  DESIGN- 
ING  THE  UHCXILN    UEUORIAL 
(Left    to    right:      Danid    Chnlcr    French,    unlptor; 
Hcnrr    Bacoa,    irdiilect;   and  Jula   Cuerin,    patnier) 

its  place  with  the  Washington  Monument 
and  the  Capitol  itself  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous structures  along  the  famous  Mall 
of  Washington  city. 

The  Memorial  was  designed  by  Henry 
Bacon.  There  are  thirty-six  Doric  columns 
around  the  four  sides,  named  for  the  States 
of  the  Union  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  presi- 
dency. Inside  there  is  a  huge  seated  statue 
of  the  martyred  President,  the  work  of 
Daniel  Chester  French ;  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  interior  are  mural  decorations  by  Jules 
Guerin,  and  in  large  letters  the  two  most 
famous  Lincoln  utterances:  the  Gettysburg 
Address  and  the  Second  Inaugural. 
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THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OF 
HAITI  AND  SANTO  DOMINGO 

BY  CLIFFORD  ALBION  TINKER 
I.  The  Background  of  Revolution  and  Financial  Chaos 


FEW  undertakings  abroad  under  the 
auspices  of  our  Government  have  called 
forth  a  greater  volume  of  adverse  comment 
than  the  so-called  Haiti -Dominican  Occu- 
pation. While  part  of  this  comment  reeks 
with  ignorance,  it  is  not  past  belief  that 
the  larger  part  is  colored  by  falsehood  and 
bitter  complaint  thinly  cloaking  greedy  and 
ulterior  desires  in  connection  with  the  ruling 
control  of  the  two  "black  republics." 

The  statement,  often  repeated,  that  the 
United  States  has  replaced  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent democracy  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
by  an  autocratic  and  coercive  tyranny  of 
force  is  untrue  from  every  angle.  The  Re- 
public of  Haiti,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  had  never  known  a  period 
when  a  democracy,  as  such,  could  have  pos- 
sibly functioned.  In  fact,  due  to  the  savage 
brutality,  cruel  slavery,  and  degrading  rule 
of  cupidity  established  by  the  Spaniards  of 
early  days,  which  has  never  changed  except 
in  name,  none  of  the  political  characteristics, 
none  of  the  tangible  benefits,  none  of  the 
individual  safeguards  of  a  democracy,  despite 
recognized  independence,  were  known  in 
Haiti  until  the  United  States  took  charge  in 
1915.     The  same  is  true  of  Santo  Domingo. 


What  brand  of  democracy  is  this?  In  the 
Republic  of  Haiti,  which  was  established 
January  1,  1804, -never  has  there  been  a 
general  legal  election  of  a  president,  al- 
though there  have  been  twenty-eight  rulers 
of  the  nation  since  that  time — one  emperor, 
one  king,  and  twenty-six  presidents.  Only 
four  of  these  rulers  ever  completed  the 
Statutory  term  of  office.  Brutal  assassination, 
terror-induced  suicide,  enforced  abdication, 
and  compulsory  exile  account  for  the  rest. 
And,  moreover,  this  distressing  political 
record  is  more  than  matched  by  the  ruinous 
economic  downfall  of  Haiti  commencing 
with  its  independence  from  France. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  1791 
the  export  records  show  that  Haiti  had  sent 
abroad  163,500,000  pounds  of  cane  sugar. 
From  that  date  down  to  1919,  one  hundred" 
and  eighteen  years,  not  an  ounce  of  sugar 
was  exported.  In  1919-20  an  American 
firm  which  has  reestablished  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  Hairi  exported  8,798,877  pounds.  Of 
360,000  acres  of  cane  fields  under  produc- 
tion by  the  French  in  1791,  only  15,000 
acres  are  now  cultivated.  Productive  cane 
land,  richly  remunerative  and  cultivated  for 
before   the    revolution,    has    been 
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allowed  to  revert  to  a  wilder- 
ness of  tangled  forest.  This 
is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  ignorant  blacks 
have  been  exploited  by  their 
so-called  democratic  govern- 
ment; there  has  been  more 
money  in  organized  graft 
than   in  organized   industry. 

So,  too,  the  enormous 
French  coffee  plantations  of 
prc-revolutionary    days   have 
gone  by  the  board;  all  the 
coffee  raised  in  Haiti  to-day 
is    a    gift    of    Nature,    the 
berries  being  picked   by  the 
natives  from  wild  plants  de- 
scended  from   the  trees   the 
French   left.     It  is  a  well- 
known    fact   that    the    total 
revenue  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  American   interven- 
tion was  insufficient  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  governmental  officials  and 
the  interest  on  the  foreign  debts  incurred  by 
the  various  revolutionary  dictators.     There 
was  not  enough  for  both,  to  say  nothing  of 
funds  for  other  needed  expenditures — schools, 
roads,    and    the    necessary    activities    of    a 
paternal  government.    The  nation  was  bank- 
rupt.    Dependence  on  customs  duties  with 
agriculture,  the  real  national  wealth,  in  such 
a  state  was  a  financial  farce.     A  great  "to- 
do"  has  been  made  about  the  honorable  con- 
duct of  Haiti  in  always  paying  the  interest 
on  its  foreign  obligations,  but  nothing  has 
been    said    about    the    methods    employed. 
Those  methods  consisted  in  borrowing  more, 
thus  adding  to  the  principal  and  increasing 
the  annual  interest  charges,  a  process  which 
forced  the  nation  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
financial  slough. 

Social  life  in  Haiti  was  even  worse  than 
its  ruined  political  and  economic  condition 
would  indicate.  Only  three  or  four  persons 
in  a  hundred  could  read  or  write,  the  courts 
were  debauched,  epidemics  were  rampant — 
Haiti's  2,000,0(X)  blacks  were  virtual  slaves. 
The  peasantry  exchanging  their  crops  for 
commodities  in  the  trading  centers  found 
that   a  season's  crops   barely   paid   for   the 
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OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 


Professor  Carl  Kelsey  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  last  year  made  a 
sociological  survey  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  recently  stated  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Select  Senatorial  Committee  authorized 
by  the  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  occupa- 
tion and  administration  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  that:  "Haiti  traded  a  slave  system 
under  white  slave-owners  for  a  slave  system 
under  mulatto  owners,  and  they  have  run  a 
slave  regime  from  the  first  up  to  the  present 
time.  ...  If  you  want  to  sec  what  the 
average  Haitian  offidal  thinks  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Haitian  people  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  contract-labor  trade  with 
Cuba  since  the  war  and  during  the 
war.  .  .  .  It  is  nothing  but  a  modified 
slave  trade,  with  a  great  financial  profit  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it." 

Those  who  think  to  find  something  better, 
something  more  in  keeping  with  the  ideak 
of  democracy  in  Santo  Domingo— or  that 
the  Dominicans,  being  less  black  than  the 
Haitians,  are  deserving  of  praise  where  the 
latter  are  to  be  censured — should  hold  their 
judgment  in  abeyance  until  they  know  the 
facts*  concerning  democratic  government  in 
that  Republic. 
seed  required  for  the  next  planting,  and  they>^  -During  seventy  years  as  an  independent 


were  robbed  en  route  by  Cacos.  Rates  of 
exchange  were  always  against  the  producer 
and  in  favor  of  the  trader,  thus  the  producer 
was  clothed  in  rags,  half-starved,  and  lived 
in  a  hovel.  Life,  even,  was  cheap,  and  it 
was  held  cheap. 


nation  Santo  Domingo  has  managed  to  pro- 
mulgate no  less  than  nineteen  constitutions. 
Fardcal  elections  have  produced  fifty-three 
presidents  during  those  years.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  three  completed  the  prescribed 
term  of  office.     From  the  beginm'ng  matters 
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have  been  growing  worse  and  worse,  there 
having  been  thirty- five  presidents  between 
1863  and  1916,  thirteen  of  which  held  office 
during  the  period  from  1899  to  1916,  while 
the  six-year  period  from  1911  to  1916  ac- 
counted for  seven  of  the  thirteen.  The  presi- 
dential term  of  ofHcc  being  six  years,  and 
three  incumbents  having  served  a  full  terra, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  others  lasted  about  a 
year  each.  Their  removal  from  office  was 
accomplished  by  various  means  ranging  from 
murder  to  terrorized  flight.  Such  political 
unstability  is  nothing  less  than  despotism  of 
the  worst  kind,  the  general  population  having 
nothing  whatever  to  say  about  the  govern- 
ment or  its  methods  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  to  the  land  it  governs. 

Financially,  at  the  time  of  American  in- 
tervention, Santo  Domingo  was  in  the  same 
plight  as  its  sister  republic,  Haiti ;  the 
Dominican  debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  had 
outgrown  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
control ;  plain  grafting  was  a  well-known  and 
widely  practiced  art.  With  reference  to 
mental  condition,  the  Dominicans  were  on  a 
par  with  the  Haitians.  To  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  Island  of  Haiti  was  intellectually 
little  in  advance  of  "darkest  Africa," 

With  American  intervention  came  com- 
parative order.  After  four  centuries  of 
murder,  cruel  torture,  debauchery  and  slave- 


hke  exploitation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
Island  Republics  may .  now  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  in  safety  on  the  darkest  night  of  the 
year.  They  will  not  be  robbed  or  murdered ; 
their  lives  and  possessions  are  at  last  safe. 
■  Whatever  has  been  claimed  or  may  be 
claimed  respecting  our  presence  in  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
are  there  because  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Our  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Island 
of  Haiti  has  been  constant,  and  has  often 
been  brought  before  Congress  for  one  reason 
or  another.  In  1871  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution, January  12,  to  send  a  commission  to 
Santo  Domingo  to  investigate  conditions,  the 
Dominicans  having  voted  almost  unanimous- 
ly for  annexation.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mission was  favorable,  a  treaty  was  signed, 
and  approved  by  President  Grant,  but  on 
being  submitted  to  the  Senate  was  objected 
to  by  one  Senator,  Sumner  of  Massachusetts, 
and  no  action  was  taken.  Again,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1873,  the  Bay  and  Peninsula  of 
Samana,  Santo  Domingo,  was  ceded  to  an 
American  company  in  the  expectation  of 
establishing  a  naval  coaling  station,  but  as 
the  contract  was  withdrawn  in  March, 
1874,  because  of  congressional  inaction,  we 
lost  that  valuable  concession.  The  failure 
of  these  negotiations  caused  much  concern 
in  the  United  States  lest  some  foreign  power 
gain  a  naval  base  at  Samana,  a  fact  sub- 
stantiated by  the  archives  of  the  State 
Department, 

If  the  Island  of  Haiti  was  considered  of 
such  Importance  and  was  given  so  much 
consideration  by  this  country  in  years  gone 
by,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  importance  now 
that  our  great  coastline  sweeps  south  to 
include  the  Panama  Canal?  If  the  Island 
meant  anything  in  terms  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  before  the  completion  of  the  huge 
waterway,  it  means  everything  now.  Samana 
Bay  is  the  one  great  port  between  the  Canal 
and  Europe.  Its  waters  are  deep  enough 
and  extensive  enough  to  afford  anchorage  for 
a  huge  fleet,  its  docking  space  can  be  readily 
increased  to  supply  fuel  for  an  enormous  . 
trans-Atlan tic-Canal  trade,  it  is  mighty  in 
naval  potentiality,  and  it  is  a  safe  harbor  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  the  trade  of  the  world  passes 
through  the  Windward  Passage,  which  sepa- 
rates the  west  end  of  Haiti  from  Cuba,  and 
through  the  Jamaica  Channel  separating 
Haiti  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
ocean  trade  sails  through  the  Mona  Passage 
separating  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico. 
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II.   Keeping  the  Peace  in  Haiti,  with  American  Marines 

As  a  result  of  nearly  three  years  ol  inten-  America.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
sive  and  bitter  publicity  concerning  the  details  of  our  administration  of  Haitian 
American  intervention  in  Haitian  affairs,  the  affairs,  and  not  enough  has  been  told  con- 
general  public  of  this  nation — and  perhaps  cerning  the  real  accomplishments  of  our 
most  of  the  civilized  world — undoubtedly  be-  forces  in  that  troubled  country, 
lieves  that  the  United  States  Government  has  If  disgusting  details  are  necessary,  why 
debauched  the  very  sovereignty  of  Haiti,  has  not  bring  out  such  facts  as  these:  That  the 
conducted  there  a  loose-jointed  regime  of  Cacos,  who  are  called  patriotic  heroes  by 
military  exploitation  well  splashed  with  simpering  Americans,  were  never  more  than 
blood  by  a  thieving  gang  of  medal-hunting  organized  bands  of   robbers  perched   at  the 


Marines,  and  has  by  force  built  up  a  huge 
and  remunerative  banking  business  for  Wall 
Street  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  blacks. 

Congressmen  have  said  so.     Senators  have 
said  so.  '  Ex-governmental  officials  have  said 


gates  of  every  town  in  Haiti,  who  exacted 
toll  from  the  poor  blacks  trudging  along  the 
road  toward  the  market  with  a  basket  of 
fruit  or  a  handkerchief  full  of  coffee  berries, 
the  sale  of  which  was  expected  to  keep  their 


so.   Presidential  candidates  have  said  so.  And     soul   and   body  together ;  that   these  Cacos 


I  have  read  article  after  article,  published 
in  reputed  authoritative  American  magazines 
and  newspapers,  signed  by  individuals  who 
claimed  to  have  first-hand  facts,  in  which  the 
most  inhuman  acts  imaginable  were  imputed 
to  Americans  when  dealing  with  Haitians;  in 
which  the  United  States  Government  was  ac- 


were  controlled  by  leaders  who  maintained 
their  position  through  an  appeal  to  supersti- 
tious fears.  And  why  should  we  not  tell 
of  rubbing  the  brains  of  heroic  Marines  upon 
the  gun  barrels  of  these  Cacos,  in  expectation 
that  the  savage  band  might  be  sure  of  better 
future  tights,  and  of  the  blood  of 


cused  of  glaring  breaches  of  treaty  rights,     murdered   Marines   that   was   sprinkled 


international  law,  and  good  faith 
affairs,  and  in  which  our  officials  in  Haiti 
have  been  set  forth  as  agents  of  moneyed 
interests  intent  on  "hogging"  the  best  land 
and  most  lucrative  industries  in  that  repub- 
lic. Scarce  have  I  read  an  article  dealing 
with  Haitian  affairs  which  has  contained  one 
M'ord  of  commendation  or  praise"  for  America 
or  Americans. 

There  is  another  side,  however,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  it.     Every  statement  that  I  shall 
make  is  a  matter  of  official  record,  available 
to   any   magazine   or    nevirspaper   editor    in 
J"lr— 4 


machetes  and  guns,  to  make  the  weapons 
more  deadly?  Even  the  hearts  of  butchered 
Marines  were  eaten,  in  order  that  the  Cacos 
might  he  filled  with  the  courage  of  the 
massacred  white. 

We  might  also  tell  of  the  debauched  courts 
of  justice  in  Haiti,  wherein  there  was  no 
justice,  only  exploitation.  So  little  faith  had 
the  citizenry  in  their  courts  that  summary 
justice  v^as  meted  to  the  wrongdoers  imme- 
diately, wherever  caught.  Before  our  Ma- 
rines took  control  of  affairs,  one  could  not 
walk  along  the  trails  and  muddy  roads  in 
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Haiti  without  finding  a  cross  erected  every 
hundred  yards  or  so,  and  hanging  thereon  a 
bunch  of  rotten  bananas,  or  a  pair  of  old 
shoes,  or  a  little  bag  of  coflFee — indicating 
that  some  thief  had  been  caught,  hacked  to 
death,  buried  on  the  spot,  and  his  spoils  hung 
above  him  as  a  warning  to  others. 

This  is  pitiful  reading,  but  it  is  true.  One 
could  keep  on  indefinitely  citing  instances  of 
degenerate  semi -civilization — but  what  is  the 
use?  The  main  feature  of  the  story  will 
suffice  for  thinking  Americans  to  understand 
that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  Haiti 
have  brought  about  a  governmental  miracle. 

Safeguarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

In  the  first  place  our  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  are  not  in  Haiti  on  a  casual  glor>'- 
seeking  junket,  undertaken  at  their  own-  voli- 
tion. They  are  there  at  the  request  of  our 
State  Department.  The  policies  controlling 
all  their  actions  in  Haiti  have  originated  with 
or  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Consequently  we  must  look  to  that 
Department  for  the  reason  why  our  forces 
were  ordered  on  Haitian  soil  and  why  they 
have  been  maintained  there. 

Those  reasons  have  found  a  belated  avowal 
bv  the  recent  announcements  of  Robert  Lan- 
sing.  Secretary  of  State  when  our  forces 
landed  in  Haiti,  and  of  Secretary  Hughes. 
Both  men  stated  that  the  apprehended  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  caused  our 
Government  to  take  action — ^not  alone,  per- 
haps, because  of  our  zeal  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  that  doctrine,  but  also  because 
Haiti  needed  our  assistance  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty  under  negotiation  at  the  time. 

That  there  was  need  of  our  assistance,  and 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  danger,  is 
readily  apparent  when  the  conditions  in 
Haiti  at  the  time  of  intervention  are  re- 
viewed. Continued  revolutionary  turmoil  had 
brought  increases  in  the  foreign  debt  until 
large  sums  in  the  form  of  bonds  bearing  stiff 
interest  were  in  the  hands  of  German  and 
French  bondholders,  and  English  investors 
were  fast  acquiring  the  later  issues  bearing 
interest  as  high  as  18  per  cent.  The  finan- 
cial troubles  of  Haiti  multiplied  after  1900 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and,  despite  claims  to 
the  contrary,  interest  was  defaulted. 
'•^Foreign  governments  began  to  press  Haiti 
for  a  change  in  methods  of  finance.  Some 
interest  payments  were  collected  by  force; 
and,  finally,  Germany  made  overtures  in 
1912  to  the  then  existing  Haitian  regime  for 
a  cession  of  Saint  Nicholas  Mole  as  a  Ger- 


man coaling  station,  for  German  control 
of  Haitian  customs,  and  for  preferred  port 
rights,  all  to  be  based  on  a  German  loan  of 
$2,000,000.  When  this  negotiation  became 
known  at  Washington,  Germany  was  called 
upon  for  an  explanation.  The  charge  was 
denied  in  1914,  but  at  that  time  Germany 
stated  that  no  scheme  of  reorganization  or 
control  in  Haiti  could  be  thought  of  unless 
European  nations  were  permitted  to  exerdse 
the  same  rights  as  the  United  States. 
.  This  German  statement  constituted  noth- 
ing less  than  a  challenge  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Accordingly,  our  Government  made 
plans  looking  to  the  preservation  of  its  righ^ 
in  Haiti  and  seeking  metliods  of  cooperating 
vvith  the  Haitian  Grovernment  in  readjust- 
ment of  its  finances,  protection  against  for- 
eign attack,  and  suppression  of  insurrection 
through  armed  assistance  by  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  Haiti  was  asked 
not  to  sell  or  lease  Saint  Nicholas  Mole  to 
any  foreign  power  or  the  citizens  of  such 
power,  and  was  also  asked  to  enter  into  arbi- 
tration for  the  settlement  of  foreign  claims. 
These  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
Haitian  Government  on  May  22,  1915,  and 
a  reply  was  received  on  June  4,  all  the  fore- 
going provisions  being  accepted,  but  with  the 
following  changes:  A  fifth  provision  was 
suggested,  which  would  take  any  disagree- 
ments to  The  Hague  for  adjustment,  and 
the  provision  wherein  the  United  States 
w^ould  render  armed  aid  in  suppressing  in- 
surrection was  amended  to  include  facilita- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  entrance  of 
capital  into  Haiti  for  business  purposes,  aid 
in  unifying  the  debt,  in  modifying  customs 
guarantees,  in  establishing  monetary  reforms, 
and  an  agreement  that  if  American  troops 
were  necessary  to  suppress  insurrection  they 
should  be  landed  in  Haiti  by  joint  agreement 
but  should  be  retired  by  request  of  Haitian 
constitutional  authority.^  , 

Our  Marines  Land,  After  Revolution  and 

Assassination 

Before  a  complete  agreement  could  be 
ratified,  the  whole  matter  was  upset  by  an- 
other revolution  in  Haiti.  On  June  15  our 
hands  were  forced  by  the  landing  of  French 
Marines  at  Cape  Haitien,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  a  revolutionary  army.  This  action 
by  the  French  brought  up  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  our  Government  decided  to  act. 
The  warships  Washington  and  Eagle  were 
ordered  to  Cape  Haitien  with  Marines.  The 
revolution  reached  such  alarming  proportions 
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that  the  IVashingian  was  sent  to  Port 
au-Princc  on  July  26.  The  next  day,  at 
Port-au-Prince,  the  Haitian  President,  Vil- 
brun  Guillaume  Sam,  from  his  refuge  in  the 
French  legation,  ordered  the  execution  of 
160  prisoners  and  members  of  prominent 
families.  The  officer  who  carried  out  the 
orders  was  later  hacked  to  pieces.  On  the 
28th,  the  President  himself  was  taken  from 
the  French  legation  and  cut  to  mince-meat. 

Following  these  terrible  deeds  the  English 
and  French  consub  requested  warships  and 
American  Marines  were  landed.  Two  days 
after  the  Americans  had  taken  possession  of 
the  dty,  a  French  guard  was  landed  at  the 
legation,  but  they  were  not  needed— the  Ma- 
rines having  the  situation  well  in  hand.  On 
August  12,  1915,  fifteen  days  after  the  mur- 
der of  Sam,  Dartiguenave  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. On  August  16  our  State  Department 
requested  the  Navy  to  take  charge  of  al! 
Haitian  custom-houses,  to  collect  customs 
and  expend  them  for  the  support  of  Dartigue- 
nave's  government,  for  the  relief  of  the  half- 
starved  inhabitants,  for  the  aid  of  discharged 
soldiers,  for  public  works,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  for  the  establishment  of  a  gendarmerie. 
This  was  done  before  the  convention  treaty 
with  Haiti  had  been  made  and  against  the 
wishes  of  the  temporary  revolutionary  Hai- 
tian Government,  Up  to  this  time,  without 
doubt,  our  main  thought  was  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Herein  lies  the  claim  of  those  who  state 
that  we  debauched  the  sovereignty  of  Haiti, 
that  we  destroyed  democracy  in  that  countr}', 
and  that  we  should  get  out  at  once  and  let 
the  Haitians  run  things  to  suit  themselves. 
Such  talk  was  and  still  is  silly.  The  Haitians 


had  no  stable  government;  a  state  of  anarchy 
existed.  The  United  States,  not  desiring  any 
foreign  intervention,  had  to  intervene  itself. 
No  other  course  was  thinkable.  This  was 
especially  so  when  the  status  of  the  Germans 
was  considered.  The  Germans  had  emi- 
grated to  Haiti  in  lai^e  numbers,  and  they 
had  begun  the  system  of  intermarriage  with 
the  blacks  which  gave  the  French  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  such  a  hold  on  the 
country.  The  law  did  not  permit  foreigners 
lo  hold  property,  but  by  marriage  with  black 
women  Germans  circumvented  the  law. 
They  also  supplied  funds  for  revolutionists. 
Thus,  by  subsidizing  anarchy  and  gaining 
landbolds  by  marriage,  they  were  fast  be- 
coming the  masters  of  Haiti.  To  avoid  fur- 
ther European  complications,  especially  with 
Germany,  our  Government  assumed  control. 

Is  American  Control  Slill  Necessaryf 
Negotiations  with  the  new  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment went  on,  and  a  convention  treaty 
was  made  law  by  both  countries  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1915.  In  this  treaty  the  United 
States  promises  "to  aid  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment in  the  proper  and  efficient  development 
of  its  agricultural,  mineral,  and  commercial 
resources,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
finances  of  Haiti  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis" — 
and,  "should  the  necessity  occur,  the  United 
States  will  lend  an  efficient  aid  for  the  pres- 
of  Haitian  independence  and  the 
a  Government  adequate  for 
the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  industrial 
liberty." 

The  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  responsible 
for  our  continued  occupation  of  Haiti.  The 
necessity  still  exists  for  our  aid  in  the  "main- 
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tenance  of  a  government  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  life,  property,  and  industrial 
liberty."  Without  the  Marines  and  the  gen- 
darmerie the  government  of  Haiti  would  not 
last  a  single  day.  The  Haitians  admit  it.  Hai- 
tians themselves  have  no  confidence  in  their 
government,  their  courts,  and  their  leaders. 

It  is  claimed  that  tHe  people  of  Haiti  are 
chafing  at  our  occupancy,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  former  revolutionists  and  deposed 
bandit  leaders  are  doing  so;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  governmental  officials  and 
wealthy  merchants  of  Haiti,  now  that  our 
occupancy  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit  and  ex- 
ternal agression  and  internal  strife  are  be- 
ginning to  fade  into  order  and  prosperity, 
can  find  reasons  why  they  should  take  up 
the  reins. 

When  one  is  sick,  a  doctor  is  wanted; 
vihen  one  is  well,  the  doctor  is  forgotten. 
The  measure  of  order,  due  to  the  brilliant 
work  of  the  Marines,  is  bringing  back  a 
show  of  nerve  among  the  Haitian  popula- 
tion; and  those  formerly  clothed  with  polit- 
ical and  social  importance  possibly  cannot 
wait  for  the  period  uf  final  adjustment,  and 
perhaps  are  allowing  their  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  doctor  outstrip  their  convalescence. 
Rut  when  the  two  million  blacks  are  ques- 
tioned, one  finds  no  desire  that  the  Ameri- 
c:ms  leave.  It  will  require  the  presence  of 
our  forces  in  Haiti  until  another  generation 
has  come  to  maturity,  a  generation  accus- 
tomed to  the  benefits  and  self-discipline  of 
paternal  government  which  functions  for  the 
benefit  of  all  rather  than  the  few. 

It  is  stated  that  the  election  of  Dartigue- 
nave  and  all  conduct  of  the  polls,  particularly 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  of  May 
12,   1918,   has  been  brought  about  by  the 


occupation  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, which  contains  a  clause 
giving  to  resident  foreigners 
the  right  to  own  real  estate 
in  Haiti,  a  provision  made 
necessary  if  the  United  States 
is  to  assist  in  bringing  out- 
side capita]  into  Haiti  for 
the  development  of  its  nat- 
ural resources.  These  claims 
are  untrue.  The  elections 
were  carried  out  at  the  polls 
in  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
darmerie and  a  few  Ameri- 
can Marines  and  sailors. 
The  presence  of  these  anned 
men  made  it  possible,  for  the 
first  time,  for  the  people  to  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  their  desires  and  without  fear. 

The  civil  ofHciab  in  the  forces  of  occu- 
pation are  accused  of  holding  up  the  salaries 
of  Haitian  oiHcials  in  order  to  force  them  to 
sign  documents  and  issue  proclamations 
against  their  best  judgment  and  the  interests 
of  Haiti.  This  is  not  so;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  coerce  certain  Haitian  officials  who 
hesitated  because  they  saw  their  best  brand  of 
graft  disappearing  into  the  discard,  and  in 
order  to  make  them  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  between  the  two  governments 
and  thus  assure  to  the  general  populace  the 
benefits  which  the  treaty  guaranteed. 

Marine  versus  Bandit 
Probably  the  conduct  of  the  Marines  has 
called  forth  the  most  stinging  criticisms  in 
connection  with  our  occupation.  Military 
excesses  have  been  charged  against  both  the 
Marines  and  gendarmerie,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  certain  excesses  did  take  place. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  little  band  of  Ma- 
rines and  gendarmerie,  overwhelmingly  out- 
numbered by  banditry,  did  not  go  farther  in 
this  respect.  The  outstanding  object  of  the 
occupation  was  the  eradication  of  the 
century-«ld  banditry  existing  throughout  the 
entire  country,  and  no  operation  by  the 
Marine  Corps  has  called  for  greater  exercise 
of  judgment,  persistency,  and  rigid  military 
justice  than  this  Haitian  occupation ;  and 
never  has  the  humane  and  sympathetic  side 
of  a  military  force  been  exhibited  in  greater 
measure  than  by  the  American  Marines  in 
Haiti. 

The  usual  policy  of  our  Government  in 
sending  the  Marines  into  action  outnumbered 
by  tens  and  hundreds  was  not  changed  in  this 
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instance.  How  it  has  been  possible  for  a 
small  force  of  about  1500  Marines  and  2500 
gendannerie  to  disband  and  disarm  30,000 
Cacos  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  military  his- 
tory. Under  the  circumstances  there  were 
casualties,  but  the  most  generous  estimates 
place  those  casualties,  running  over  a  period 
of  seven  years,  at  about  1750.  It  is  almost 
a  miracle. 

Practically  all  the  testimony  concerning 
the  alleged  depredations  of  the  Marine  Corps 
has  been  shown  to  be  fallacious.  Take  one 
instance  only,  that  of  Lieuten- 
ant Louis  Cekula,  accused  of 
having  burned  and  destroyed 
the  houses  of  various  Haitians 
and  confiscating  the  horses  of 
others.  What  happened  is 
this:  While  in  command  of 
troops  in  the  district  of  Mire- 
balais,  Cekula  burned  two 
houses  in  which  he  found 
lai^e  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion, a  justifiable  act.  It  was 
his  duty  as  commander  of 
troops  in  the  field  to  destroy 
ail  enemy  ammunition  dumps 
wherever  found.  He  also 
found  in  the  field  a  number  of 
horses  abandoned  by  the  Cacos, 
the  animals  having  been  stolen 
from  peaceful  Haitians  by  the 
bandits  in  the  vicinity.  These 
animals  were  turned  over  to 
Marine  Quartermasters  in  or- 
der that  the  real  owners  might 
appear  and  identify  their  prop- 
erty. 

In  the  case  of  Cekula  the 
accusations  were  not  only  base- 
less, but  absolutely  vicious,  be- 
cause this  particular  officer  is 
the  most  distinguished  junior  officer  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  during  the  Great  War  he 
received  from  our  Government  a  Medal  of 
Honor  by  action  of  Congress,  another  from 
the  Navy  Department,  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross,  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  France, 
and  in  addition  to  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  the 
supreme  honor  for  the  soldier  which  the 
French  people  can  bestow,  the  Medaille 
Mib'taire. 

Such  an  individual  could  never  descend  to 
murder,  robbery,  and  the  burning  of  defense- 
less homes.  One  is  glad  to  know  that  Cekula 
is  now  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  where  his  sense  of  justice  and  his 
ability  as  an  or^nizer  have  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  Dominicans. 


The  New  Reign  of  Law  and  Order 
The  real  work  of  the  Marine  Corps  in 
Haiti  has  been  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  throughout  the  country.  Where,  be- 
fore their  arrival,  Haitians  themselves  could 
not  traverse  the  country  except  under  a  mili- 
tary escort  or  heavily  armed,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  anyone — Haitians,  Americans,  for- 
eigners, and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  blacks 
— to  go  ansiwhere  about  Haiti  unarmed  with- 
out fear  of  molestation,  and  this  for  the 
first  time  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 
In  striking  the  balance  of 
accomplishment  by  American 
occupation,  we  find,  first  in 
importance,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  without  which  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  financial  and  other  troubles 
which  have  brought  Haiti  to 
a  state  of  governmental  help- 
lessness. Second  in  impor- 
tance is  the  organ'zation  of 
the  gendarmerie,  which  is  pat- 
terned after  that  of  France. 
In  other  words,  cities  and 
towns  have  no  local  police 
force,  but  depend  upon  the 
national  gendarmerie  for  po- 
lice duty.  With  a  body  of 
trained  Haitian  officers  in  the 
gendarmerie,  our  Marines 
may  be  withdrawn  from  Haiti, 
with  the  possible  exception  of 
consular  and  legation  guards. 
Another  great  factor  to  our 
credit  is  the  honest  handling 
of  revenues.  External  cus- 
toms are  collected  by  an  Amer- 
ican financial  adviser  and  allo- 
:cuintior)  cated  to  the  payment  of  debts 

of  the  Government.  There  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Haitians  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  internal  customs  and  other 
minor  civil  financial  duties.  Graft  is  still 
manifest  in  this  connection,  particularly  with 
the  exploitation  of  laborers  sent  to  Cuba  for 
work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 

An  accomplishment  which  means  the  solv- 
ing of  communication  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  roads, 
some  of  which  arc  now  built  between 
important  centers  and  are  suitable  for  auto- 
mobile and  truck  travel.  Work  is  progress- 
ing on  other  needed  highways. 

A  measure  which  has  had  great  bearing 
on  the  functioning  of  the  Government  is  the 
regular  payment  of  Government  employees, 
who  receive  their  pay  direct,  without  being 
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obliged  to  share  it  with  political  rulers  and 
their  hcncbmen.   ' 

Then  comes  the  cleaning  up  of  towns  and 
the  beginning  of. a  sanitation  program.  This 
needed  work  iias  begun  to  bear  fruit  already 
in  the  elimination  of  epidemics  and  the  bet- 
terment of  the  general  health  of  the  popu- 
lation, reducing  infant  mortality  to  a  great 
degree.  The  saniti^tion  and  humane  admini^ 
tration  of  the  prison  system  is  another  ac- 
complishment. The  gendarmerie  have  charge 
of  prisons  and  jails.  Cruelty,  starvation, 
and  minor  prison  abuses  have  been  eradicated. 

The  financial  oiEcers  of  the  occupation 
have  stabilized  the  exchange  rates  of  the 
gourde  and  the  dollar,  which  stops  fluctu- 
ation and  permits  trading  on  an  equitable 
basis  for  the  poorer  elements. 

While  these  accomplishments  may  appear 
to  be  a  weak  list  to  those  who  criticize 
our  occupation,  they  really  constitute  the 
difference  between  chaos  and  order. 

The  Work  that  Remains 
Several  important  meas- 
ures still  remain,  however, 
which  must  be  put  into  effect 
if  the  Haitian  riddle  is  to  be 
solved  quickly.  First  of  these 
is  the  reorganization  of  the 
judiciary;  honesty  must  be 
injected  into  the  courts,  a 
thing  which  does  not  reign  at 
the  present  time.  Adequate 
schools  must  be  provided. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of 
Haitians  are  educated,  and 
they  are  well  educated ; 
while  there  are  two  mil- 
lion ignorant  blacks  who 
speak  Creole,  a  patois  which 


has  no  written  characters. 
Until  general  education  is 
brought  about  in  the  island, 
the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  the  transaction  of 
business  will  be  difBcult. 

The    United    States   Gov- 
ernment should  go  the  whole 
way  in   rendering  assistance 
to    the    Haitians.      Cnticiam 
of  the  official  policy  now 
existing   would    be   removed 
if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment   would    make    direct 
loans  to  the  Haitians  to  can- 
cel their   foreign   debts  and 
bring  about  further  reforms, 
thus  doing  away  with  tran- 
sactions which  involve  international  money- 
lenders.    Preferential  tariff,  on  sugar  impor- 
tation   into    the    United    States    sfiould    be 
extended  to  Haiti,  which  is  now  obliged  b> 
pay    full    ad    valorem    duty,  -whereas    Cuba 
is  given  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  and  Porto 
Rico  ships  sugar  free  into  the  United  States. 
Jamaica  is  given  a  50  per  cent,   reduction 
by    Canada   and    other    British    possessions. 
This  places  Haiti  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
and  probably  has  something  to  do  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  sugar  industry  in  that 
country. 

We  have,  of  course,  made  mistakes  in  han* 
dling  the  Haitian  situation.  The  greatest 
mistake  is  the  lack  of  a  consistent,  definite 
policy  by  the  State  Department,  while  silly 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  that  Department  has 
caused  the  spreading  of  insidious  propaganda, 
without  contradiction,  which  has  been  hurt- 
ful to  our  regime  in  Haiti.  There  can  be 
no  harm  done  and  much  good  may  arise  from 
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giving  to  the  public  the  iacts  concerning  our 
occupation,  and  what  we  intend  to  do  in  the 
future.  The  record  would  be  a  matter  of 
pride  to  the  citizens  of  this  country.  Recent 
official  statements  maice  it  evident  that  the 


intention  of  our  Government  from  now  on 
is  to  render  every  possible  aid  to  Haiti  and 
to  correct  any  evils  which  now  exist  in  our 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries. 


III.   Constructive  Work  in  Santo  Domingo 


A  MAIN  HICKWAY  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO  CONSTRUCTED  DURING  THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 


IN  general  details  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Santo 
Domingo  are  similar  to  those  in  connection 
with  Haiti,  but  there  is  this  essential  differ 
encc:  the  big  problem  in  Haiti  was  the  eradi- 
cation of  anarchy,  while  in  Santo  Domingo 
our  forces  have  been  engaged  in  putting  down 
rebellion  and  carrying  out  a  program  of 
public  works  including  the  construction  of 
roads,  docks,  custom-houses,  schools,  and  the 
cstabh'shment  of  national  finances  on  a  sound 
and  economic  basis. 

The  immediate  cause  of  our  occupancy 
and  military  control  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
the  violation  by  that  country  of  Article  3  of 
its  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  pro- 
vides that:  "Until  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  paid  the  whole  amount  of  the  bonds  of 
the  debt  its  pubb'c  debt  shall  not  be  increased 
except  by  previous  agreement  between  the 
Dominican  Government  and  the  United 
States."  But  the  real  underlying  reason  for 
our  intervention  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Haiti. 

Our  State  Department  has  not  issued  a 
statement  which  shall  set  at  rest  for  all  time 
the  question  of  why  we  went  into   Santo 


Domingo.  It  is  believed,  however,  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  ofHcials  in  charge 
of  Santo  Domingo  that  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons are  true,  and  that  they  have  acted  in 
accordance  therewith.  Just  why  the  State 
Department  docs  not  give  out  the  facts  in 
connection  with  this  project  is  not  known; 
and  its  silence  has  permitted  the  same  class, 
and  often  the  same  persons,  who  arc  be- 
laboring this  country  because  of  Haitian 
occupation  to  decry  our  efforts  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

The  successive  issue  of  bonds  ana  the  ar- 
langement  for  foreign  loans  by  temporary 
1  evolutionary  governments  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo resulted  in  the  piling  of  debt  upon 
debt  until,  in  1904,  foreign  nations — par- 
ticularly England  and  France—exerted  pres- 
sure for  payment  of  debts  due  their  citizens. 
The  Dominican  debt  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  interest  thereon  had  been  continally 
defaulted. 

Under  pressure,  the  Dominicans  appealed 
to  the  Ui'iitcd  States  for  relief,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  liquidate  the  debts  by 
pledging  the  customs  receipts  ol  the  large 
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ports.  On  October  20,  1904,  an  American 
agent  took  charge  of  the  Puerto  Plata 
custom-house,  and  thus  began  our  operations 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

Reducing  the  DoTninican  Debt 
The  arrival  of  this  American  agent  proved 
a  signal  for  foreign  nations  _with  claims 
against  the  Dominican  Treasury  to  clamor 
for  prompt  payment  and  for  control  of  cer- 
tain custom-houses  pledged  to  them.  Under 
threat  of  intervention  by  Spain  and  Ger- 
many, the  Dominicans  again  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  assistance;  and  in  1905  a 
protocol  between  the  two  countries  was  ap- 
proved and  put  into  effect,  providing  for  the 
collection  of  Dominican  customs  hy  direction 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  allocation 
of  certain  revenue  toward  the  ultimate  can- 
celation of  the  debt.  Thb  scheme  was  suc- 
cessful. A  new  bond  issue  of  $20,000,000 
was  made  for  converting  the  old  debt,  and 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  foreign 
creditors  by  which  the  amounts  of  the  debts 
were  reduced  about  one-half. 

In  1907  a  new  treaty  was  made  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, features  of  the  1905  convention  being 
retained,  but  with  provision  for  complete 
control  of  finances.  The  customs  were  to 
be  collected  by  a  General  Receiver  of  Do- 
minican Customs,  appointed  by  the  United 
States;  and  in  this  treaty  is  the  celebrated 
Article  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  and  the  pres- 


ence of  American  officials  to  carry  it  out, 
revolutions  continued,  A  boundary  dispute 
with  Haiti  toolc  place  during  a  revolution  in 
May,  1912,  and  Marines  were  landed  in 
Octotter  to  guard  the  custom-houses  along 
the  border.  In  Septenii>er,  1913,  another 
revolution  took  place,  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator. During  the  next  two  years  there 
were  successive  rebellions,  with  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  Dominican  public  debt  in  defi- 
ance of  Article  3. 

Then  occurred  further  revolutions  begin- 
ning in  May,  1916,  which  again  called  for 
the  landing  of  United  States  Marines  to 
guarantee  the  free  election  of  another  presi- 
dent. The  president  was  elected,  but  the 
United  States  refused  to  recognize  him  until 
assured  of  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
and  the  honest  control  of  finances  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1907.  This  the  new 
president  refused  to  do.  The  United  States 
requested  a  new  treaty  calling  for  the  col-, 
lection  of  customs  under  American  auspices, 
the  appointment  of  a  financial  adviser,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  constabulary  force  offi- 
cered by  Americans.  Carvajal,  the  new 
president,  refused.  The  American  authori- 
ties thereupon  declined  to  pay  over  any  of 
the  republic's  revenues  to  a  government  it 
did  not  recognize.  A  deadlock  ensued.  On 
June  5,  1916,  American  Marines  were 
landed,  and  after  desultory  skirmishing  the 
1  evolutionary  forces  were  induced  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 
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Following  this,  endeavors  were  made  to 
induce  the  Dominican  authorities  to  conduct 
the  government  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States.  Failing  to  do  so,  on  No- 
vember 29,  1916,  a  proclamation  of  military 
occupation  was  promulgated  and  a  Military 
Governor  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States.  Since  then  the  government  of 
Santo  Domingo  has  been  conducted  by  armed 
forces  of  this  country.  Irritating  regulations 
have  been  put  in  force  by  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor from  time  to  time,  but  they  were 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment and  for  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

What  American  Occupation  Has  Achieved 
Whatever  criticisms  may  be  aimed  at  this 
country  for  its  conduct  of  Dominican  affairs 
can  best  be  answered  by  referring  to  the 
record  since  the  beginning  of  our  occupation, 
late  in  1916. 

The  Military  Government  has  set  the 
country  an  unassailable  example  of  good 
government,  free  from  graft,  giving  a  square 
deal  to  all,  an  administration  absolutely 
above  reproach.  It  has  issued  comprehensive 
sanitary  and  drug  laws;  it  has  sanitary  offi- 
cials in  every  section,  and  is  establishing 
hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

It  has  organized  the  collection  of  internal 
revenue,  and  these  collections  have  now  as- 
sumed great  importance — increasing  under 
honest,  efficient  management  from  an  aver- 
age of  $700,000  prior  to  the  occupation  to 
receipts  for  nine  months  of  1920  of  $5,063,- 
300.  Certain  taxes  bearing  unfairly  upon 
the  poor  and  acting  as  a  drag  to  business 
in  general  have  been  eliminated,  and  in  their 


place  the  Government  has  established  the  tax 
on  property — the  first  attempt  at  direct  tax- . 
ation  in  the"  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Government  has  revised  the  customs 
tariff  of  1910  and  placed  upon  the  free  list 
transportation  media,  agricultural  machinery 
and  tools,  industrial  machinery,  building  ma- 
terial, and  in  general  alt  articles  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  republic  The 
rates  of  duty  have  been  greatly  reduced  on 
articles  of  necessity,  where  the  reductions 
would  assist  in  lowering  the  cost  of  living. 

The  methods  of  the  Treasury  Department 
have  been  revolutionized ;  graft,  dishonesty, 
and  inefficiency  have  been  eliminated.  The 
settlement  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  repub- 
lic in  an  equitable  and  just  manner  has  been 
completed.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  approxi- 
mately 9000  claims  filed,  and  as  the  records 
of  the  Treasury  were  inadequate,  involved, 
and  in  some  cases  falsified,  it  is  easy  to  imag- 
ine the  work  involved.  The  debt  was  re- 
duced from  $15,000,000  to  about  $4,000,000. 

The  payments  on  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  republic  have  been  regularly  made 
and  in  such  amounts  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  $20,000,000  Customs  Administration 
Loan  made  in  1908  will  be  paid  off  long 
before  it  comes  due.  This  progress  has  been 
assisted  materially  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  commerce  by  the  Government.  As 
a  means  to  improve  the  condition  of  Domini- 
can products  exported,  the  export  duty  has 
been  conditionally  removed  when  the  prod- 
ucts are  properly  prepared  and  packed  for 
shipment.  A  standard  label  has  been  adopted 
for  the  important  product,  cacao,  and  the 
improvement  in   its  condition   has  received 
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fiivorable  comment  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. Every  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
transportation  facilities  for  commerce  both 
ocean  and  inland. 

The  careful  conserving  of  the  public 
funds  has  permitted  many  millions  to  be 
assigned  from  the  surplus,  for  roads,  schools, 
public  buildings,  and  port  improvements. 
Every  effort  is  being  bent  to  the  prompt  com- 
pletion of  the  roads,  which  will  open  much- 
needed  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  republic  and  permit  development  of  the 
interior.  The  properties  of  the  state  are 
gradually  being  placed  in  good  condition, 
and  warehouse  facilities  at  all  ports  are  being 
gradually  increased. 


A  SaWAXafUS  CLASS  IN  CALISTHENICS  AT  SANTO  DGMINCO  CITY 


A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
education  of  young  people  and  in  following 
comprehensive  plans  for  providing  schools 
and  teachers  so  that  every  child  of  school 
age  shall  have  instruction.  There  are  200,000 
of  these  children,  of  whom  130,000  have  now 
been  provided  with  schools;  and  each  year 


provision  will  be  made  for  ne 
additional  teachers. 

Then  the  intermediate 
grades  between  the  primary 
schools  and  the  University 
will  be  supplied  in  as  many 
places  as  they  may  be  needed. 
At  present  those  grades 
which  constitute  secondary 
education  are  provided  for 
by  means  of  two  large  official 
high  schools  of  the  composite 
type,  and  six  private  second- 
ary schools.  Along  with  the 
high  schools,  provision  has 
been  made  for  training  pro- 


T  schoob  and 


spective  teachers,  and  as  a  result  the  Military 
Government  has  been  able  to  supply  the  more 
recently  established  schools  with  trained 
teachers.  Special  schools  for  professional 
training  have  been  established  with  success 
in  the  leading  towns,  and  as  soon  as  funds 
are  available  art  and  craft  schools  for  boys 
will  be  established.  It  is  also  expected  that 
wherever  a  new  school  building  is  erected 
provision  will  be  made  for  manual  training, 
in  order  to  make  that  aspect  of  education 
leally  universal. 

A  College  of  Agriculture  is  being  organ- 
ized  in   connection   with    the   Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Jaina,  near  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo.     Instruction  in  agricul- 
ture is  furnished  in  all  rural 
schools,    where    gardens    are 
created   for   practical   tearfj- 
ing.     Vocational   instruction 
is    offered    in    both    primary 
and  secondary  schools.     The 
University     has     been     com- 
pletely   reorganized,     with 
laboratories   provided    and    a 
good  library  under  way. 

Eighteen  modern  school 
buildings,  costing  approxi- 
mately $800,000,  are  under 
construction  or  have  been 
completed.  The  total  en- 
rolment of  pupils  in  the  re- 
public in  1917  was  about 
12,000,  while  in  1920  it  was 
approximately  1 10,000.  It 
is  most  vital  to  future  good 
government  that  the  people  should  be  taught 
to  understand  their  civil  duties  and  the  value 
and  power  of  the  vote.  At  present  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  large,  and  it  will  take 
some  years  to  educate  the  masses  up  to  the 
point  of  understanding  proper  ideals. 

The  Military  Government  has  provided 
for  the  construction  of  trunk  highways 
across  the  republic,  and   these  projects  are 
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ENTSANCE  AND  OFFICE  BUILDtNC  OF  THE  AGRlCULTUiAL  EXPERIMENT  STAT1CM  AT  JAINA,  NEAR 
SANTO  DOMINGO  CtTV ,  CWeTRUCTED  DURING  AMERICAN  OCCUPATIOIJ 
(Thrrc  ire  MvenI  othei  kIimiI  buildings  and  dDrniitories  tt  ihii  College  of  Agriculture  ind  Experimoit  Sution 
viuble  in  Ihi*  picture) 

being  rapidly  carried  to  completion.     It  is     greatly  involved  and  inheritance  has  further 


dredging  and  improving  harbors  and  pro- 
viding better  facilities  for  commerce,  as  well 
as  establishing  regulations  governing  com- 
merce. It  has  improved  the  postal  system, 
reducing  the  time  required  for  transmission 
of  mail  and  providing  for  its  safe  delivery. 
Arrangements  are  completed  for  installing 
a  money-order  system  between  eighteen 
offices  in  various  parts  of  the  republic,  and  a 
24-tmuT  service  has  been  established  at  all 
telephone  stations.  Custom-houses  have  been 
improved  in  various  ports  and  new  ones 
constructed  in  Santo  Domingo  City  and 
Puerto  Plata.  The  Government-owned 
railroad  has  been  repaired,  new  equipment 
purchased,  and  freight  is  now  handled 
expeditiously. 

The  Military  Government  has  enormously 
developed  agriculture  through  the  use  of 
agricultural  instructors  and  the  distribution 
of  modern  machinery.  Buildings  are  prac- 
tically completed  for  an  Agricultural  College 
to  educate  Dominicans  for  positions  in  charge 
of  agricultural  projects.  Pure-bred  animals 
have  been  imported  to  raise  the  quality  of 
stock. 

There  has  been  developed  a  General  Land 
La^v  which  will   restore  order  out  of  chaos 

in  the  matter  of  r^stration  of  land  and  the  tary  forces  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between 
fixing  of  land  titles.  At  present  the  mass  of  the  two  nations  which  should  present  no 
property  holders,  including  the  Government,  difficulties.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
do  not  know  what  property,  if  any,  they  United  States  cannot  forthwith  abandon  the 
really   own;   the  original   grants   had   been     Dominicans  to  the  machinations  of  those  who 


complicated  matters;  titles  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed  by  accident,  fraudulent  titles  iii 
great  quantity  have  been  manufactured,  and 
it  will  require  the  new  land  courts  at  least 
five  years  to  put  this  essential  matter  upon 
a  sure  basis. 

ff^hat  Remains  to  Be  Doiie 

One    might    ask:      "What     fuiidartiental 

things  arc  necessary  to  complete  the  work  of 

the  present  occupation,  before  the  Military 

Government  can  be  terminated?"     And  the 


(a)  To  complete  and  ferftrt  thf  prajecli  above 
oullintd; 

(b)  To  promulgatt  certain  baiic  lams  ftienlial 
to  a  peaceful  tranijer  of  authority  from  the  Mili- 
tary Government  to  a  gavernmenl  by  the  people; 

(c)  To  itudy  and  lubilitute  for  the  preient 
Napoleonic  Code  the  United  Stales  Code  of 
Lavii,  as  has  been  done  in  Partv  Rico; 

(J)  To  fix  by  arbitration  the  boundary  line 
bttvieen  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti; 

{e)  To  complete  the  arganixalion  of  the  "Po- 
ll cia  Nacional,"  to  take  over  all  military  and 
police  duliet. 

The  question  then  arises:  "When  will  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo?"    Complete  withdrawal  of  our  mill- 
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seek  to  regain  their  lost  political  prestige, 
those  Dominicans  who  formerly  conducted 
the  financial  exploitation  of  the  country  and 
who  were  the  principals  in  revolutions  just 
prior  to  American  occupation.  A  stable  gov- 
ernment must  be  established  and  the  policia 
must  he  trained  and  officered  by  the  most 
intelligent  military  leaders  of  the  republic. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  with- 
drawal, but  only  upon  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  State  Department.  As  an  apparent 
pohtical  expedient  the  Military  Governor 
under  President  Wilson's  Administration 
issued  a  proclamation  on  December  23,  1920, 
outlining  a  plan  of  withdrawal;  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  it.  Again  on  June  14, 
1921,  the  Harding  Government,  by  procla- 
mation, proposed  withdrawal  based  on  what 
is  known  as  the  "Harding  Plan."  This  in- 
volved ratification  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Mili- 
tary Government,  validation  of  the  last  loan 
of  $2,500,000,  and  extension  of  the  duties  of 
the  General  Receiver  of  Customs  to  handle 
that  loan,  and  to  handle  in  addition  part  of 
the  internal  revenues  upon  failure  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  at  any  time  to  meet  require- 
ments; and  the  Dominican  Government  was 
required  to  ask  the  United  States  to 
organize  the  national  police. 

Again  on  July  27,  1921,  the  United  States 
declared  its  intention  of  adhering  to  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  convention  of  evacua- 
tion as  outlined  in  the  proclamation  of 
June  14,  and  also  announced  its  intention  to 
postpone  the  meeting  of  the  Primary  Assem- 
blies summoned  by  order  of  the  Convention, 


until  such  time  as  the  success  of  an  election 
might  be  assured. 

As  before,  the  Dominicans  did  nothing  to 
fulfil  the  provisions  of  these  proclamations, 
and  on  March  6,  in  the  present  year,  the 
Military  Governor  of  Santo  Domingo 
annulled  them,  at  the  same  time  announcing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  operate  the  military  government 
in  accordance  with  the  original  proclama- 
tion of  November  29,  1916,  and  stating  that 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  their  program  of  public  works,  pub- 
lic education,  and  the  organization  and 
training  of  the  policia,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses will  negotiate  a  new  loan  secured  by 
Dominican  customs  revenues  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  increase  present  annual  charges. 
/  /The  proclamation  also  announced  that 
~^pon  the  conclusion  of  the  present  program 
of  public  work,  and  when  an  adequate  policia 
has  been  recruited  and  trained,  the  United 
States  will  consider  complete  withdrawal  of 
its  military  forces — subject,  however,  to  the 
election  of  a.  properly  constituted  Dominican 
Government  and  the  prior  negotiation  and 
ratification  oi  a  treaty  providing  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  duties  of  the  General  Receiver 
of  Dominican  Customs  as  appointed  under 
the  Convention  of  1907  until  this  proposed 
loan  is  paid  o£F,  and  making  such  other  pro- 
visions as  may  appear  to  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  whole  matter  of 
withdrawal  from  Santo  Domingo  hinges 
upon  the  foregoing  proclai 
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THE  COUNTY  UNIT  OF 
MINNESOTA 

BY  MARY  F.  SEVERANCE 


MINNESOTA,  since  its  inception,  has 
been  a  Uixtratory  (or  experimentation 
in  scientific  methods  of  farming,  stock- 
raising,  education  and  social  welfare.  Un- 
hampered by  tradition,  undeterred  by  solidi- 
fied ideals,  un retarded  by  any  individual 
authority,  it  has  put  in  operation  the  best 
methods  and  conditions  of  life.  As  a  State, 
it  furnishes  examples  to  visiting  students  of 
the  world,  of  financing  and  organizing  edu- 
cational systems,  asylums  for  defectives  and 
insane  and  penal  and  corrective  plants. 

One  of  its  most  far-reaching  and  e£Fective 
accomplishments  is  the  completely  organized 
and  successfully  functioning  unit  of  the 
counties.  It  is  a  macrocosm  in  microcosm,  a 
miniature  State.  This  county  organization 
emanates  from  and  is  closely  related  to  the 
State  Government,  the  Universitj'  and  the 
Agricultural  College.  While  each  count;' 
functions  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  it  is 
possible  to  gather  all  of  the  threads  at  head- 
quarters and  keep  in  constant  touch  with  its 
machinery. 

The  most  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
Minnesota  is  its  educational  system,  headed 
by  the  Universitj',  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and  the  Agricultural  College,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  institutions  of  its 
class. 

With  far-seeing  wisdom,  announcing  that 
"reh'gion,  morality  and  knowledge  were 
necessary  to  good  government  and  that, 
therefore,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 


tion should  forever  be  encouraged,"  Con- 
gress made  provision  for  financing  this 
educational  system,  setting  aside  Sections  16 
and  36  of  every  township,  all  swamp  lands, 
salt  springs  and  various  other  lands,  th^ale 
of  which  will  in  time  amount  to  $20(Pf)0,- 
000.  The  income  of  this  is  already  $%  per 
scholar;  in  addition  there  is  $8  per  scholar 
from  the  State,  which  is  raised  by  taxation. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  district  allotment  of 
the  county  funds,  assures  ample  support  for 
all  time. 

The  county  schoob  are  administered  by 
districts  and  local  boards  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  county  superintendent,  who  is 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county.  .  These 
county  schools  carry  the  children  through 
the  eighth  grade,  have  playgrounds,  school 
gardens  and  most  efficient  teachers.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  consolidated  schools  offering 
a  high-school  course.  To  these  schools  chil- 
dren are  brought  in  buses  which  are  paid 
for  by  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  there  are  trav- 
eling libraries,  the  property  of  the  county. 
The  books  are  left  at  the  schools,  churches, 
and  country  stores.  They  are  sent  by  parcel 
post  and  many  places  are  served  by  trucks. 
These  trucks  are  arranged  like  a  small 
library,  so  that  those  desiring  books  can 
examine  or  read  and  take  them  home. 

Minnesota  is  the  bread-and-butter  State. 
Its  chief  industry  is  farming  and  in  methods 
it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  very  near 
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year-old  boy  er  girl  leadii^ 
into  the  arena  a  huge,  gentle, 
manicured  and  marcelled 
steer  which  is  his  or  her  own 
creation.  Many  a  farm  has 
been  saved  from  mortgage 
foreclosure  and  the  farmer 
regenerated  by  the  example 
of  a  stock-raising  son  or 
daughter.  Many  of  these 
children  have  thus  raised 
the  money  for  their  col- 
lege education.  All  are  re- 
ceiving the  inspiration  of 
THE  TRAVEUNG  LIBRARY  OF  K  MINNESOTA  COUNTY  self-support   and    production 

and  are  doing  their  part  to 
the  head  of  all  States.  There  is,  in  every  swell  the  wealth  of  their  State, 
county,  a  Farm  Bureau,  organized  by  the  In  practically  every  county  there  are 
farmers  for  educational  and  experimental  Women  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  who 
purposes.  This  is  directed  by  a  County  conduct  classes  in  cooking,  canning,  dress- 
Agent,  trained  and  suggested  by  the  Agri-  making,  household  budget,  home  manage- 
cultural  College  and  elected  by  the  Bureau,  ment,  household  engineering,  gardening  and 
He  is  paid  by  the  federal  Government,  the  poultry-raising.  These  classes  are  held  at 
State,  the  county  and  the  Bureau.  He  community  centers,  churches,  clubs,  and 
directs  education,  experimentation,  soil-  schools.  They  have  resulted  in  raising  the 
testing  and  improving  the  breeds  of  horses  standards  of  hundreds  of  farm  homes, 
and    cattle.      In    addition    to    these    agents  They  study  with   homemakers   the  needs 

there  are  four  State  Supervisors.  They,  of  individuals  and  communities,  and  are  thus 
with  the  agent,  are  experts  in  dairying,  able — by  linking  their  technical  skill  with 
agronomy,  swine,  beef,  poultry,  fruit  rais-  the  practical  knowledgic  of  the  housewives — ■ 
ing,  and  so  forth.  They  conduct  classes,  to  provide  a  channel  through  which  the  State 
hold  meetings,  visit  farms,  and  urge  farmers  Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States 
and  their  wives  to  attend  short  courses  at  Department  of  Agriculture  can  deal  directly 
the  Agricultural  College.  with  the  homemakers. 

One  of  the  unique  things  in  Minnesota's  Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  Ae  main 
county  organization  is  the  children's  stock  projects  carried  on  where  Home  Demonstra- 
activities.  They  work  in  groups,  under  the  tion  Agents  are  employed.  Only  two  or 
Farm  Bureau.  There  are 
15,000  children  now  pur- 
diasing  or  receiving  as  gitts 
from  their  parents,  animals 
which  they  raise.  These  they 
care  for  from  the  beginning, 
and  when  mature  show  them 
at  the  County  Fair,  Those 
receiving  the  first  and  second 
prizes  (sometimes  several 
more)  receive  the  money  for 
the  trip,  with  their  animals, 
to  the  greater  show^.  The 
fat  steers  and  pigs  are  shown 
and  sold  at  auction  at  the 
stockyards  pavilion  at  South 
St.  Paul.  This  beef  has 
brought  as  high  as  $1.50  per 
pound.  The  brood  sows, 
sheep  and  heifers  are  exhibit- 
ed at  the  State  Fair.  It  is  a 
moving  sight  to  see  a  ten- 
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three  are  emphasized  on  one 
year's  program: 

Nutritions  Food  for  the  fam- 
ily, iti  Mleciion  and  prepara* 
tion ;  child  feeding  and  care, 
the  hot  school  lunch,  nutrition 
claiies. 

Food  Preiervatiait;  Canning 
of  mears,  vege tables,  and  fruits. 

Gardening:  Raising  of  vege- 
table! and  small  fruits,  nith 
special  emphasis  on  securing  a 
well-balanced  dirt. 

Clothing:  Clothing  construc- 
tion, homemade  dress  formi,  ef- 
ficiency Toethods  in  sewing,  the 
use  of  machine  attachments,  se- 
lection of  textiles  and  clothing, 
the  clothing  budget,  dyeing  and 
dry  cleaning,  remodeling  and 
children's  clothing. 

Perianal  Hygiene  and  Home 
Sanitation:  Personal  hygiene, 
sanitary  disposal  of  sewage, 
safe  water  supply,  home  care  of 
sick,  rudiments  of  home  nursing. 

Hauiehold  Management:  Improved  household 
equipment,  rearrangement  of  inconvenient  kit- 
chens, running  water,  efficiency  methods  in  house- 
work, household  accounts,  the  family  budget. 

Houie  Planning:  Home  furnishing;  beautifying 
the  home  grounds. 

Poultry:   Increasing   inci 
methods  of  breeding,  care. 

Community   Enterpriiei: 
Kve    selling,    community 

Ifork  viilk  Girlt'  Clubt:  Garment-making 
duba,   bread  clubs,  canning  clubs. 

There  are  also  intensive  courses  in  milk 
education — its  production,  care  and  use. 
Milt  drinking  in  schools  has  became  a. 
friendly   rivalry,   districts  vying  with   each 


,   coopera- 
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Other  in  the  number  of  tons  gained  by  their 
milk-drinking  children.  As  the  State  stands 
very  near  the  peak  of  dairying  produirtivity, 
it  was  selected  last  year  and  again  this  year 
as  the  site  of  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

Third  in  importance  in  efficiency  is  the 
County  Child  Welfare  Board.  This  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Control  and 
consists  of  a  County  Commissioner,  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  religions.  This 
Board  deals  with  the  socially  handicapped, 
the  inarticulate,  the  solitary,  the  neglected, 
abused,  abandoned,  imbecile,  illegitimate,  in- 
corrigible and  dependent  child.  The  Board 
is  supported  by  the  County  Commissioners 
and  is  managed  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
success ;  Unwanted  and  abandoned  children 
are  placed  in  suitable  homes.  These  homes 
are  thoroughly  investigated,  the  child  is 
placed  on  trial  for  six  months  and  if  child 
and  home  are  found  to  be  mutually  suitable, 
adoption  is  allowed. 

As  far  as  possible  similarity  of  social  posi- 
tion is  preserved.  Children  are  given  to 
homes  of  the  same  nationality  and  religion, 
which  is  their  heritage.  It  has  been  found 
that  there  are  more  childless  homes  than 
there  arc  children  to  fill  them  and  that  the 
request  for  children  comes  largely  from 
people    to    ^vhom    adoption    means    sacrifice. 

The  County  Board  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  illegitimacy,  investigat- 
ing its  causes  and  cures.  In  most  cases 
paternity  is  established  and  the  father  made 
to  support  the  child  until  it  is  sixteen  years 
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noids,  attends  to  retarded 
physical  and  mental  growths, 
and  provides  school  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  health  program, 
the  children  of  Minnesota 
are  larger  and  stronger  than 
their  parents  and  many  dis- 
eases formerly  prevalent  have 
entirely  disappeared.  - 

The  administration  of  the 
Forestry  Department  is  car-! 
tied  out  through  the  County 
Agent.  Trees  are  issued  to 
each  county  and  the  schools 
and  clubs  and  farmers  en- 
couraged to  plant  highways, 
school  and  farmyard  shel- 
ters and  wood  lots.  Tree-planting  day  is 
observed  generally  in  the  public  schools. 
Memorial  highway  planting  is  l^eing  largely 
carried  on  and  instruction  and  cooperation 
sought  in  fighting  forest  and  brush  iires. 
Many  activities  are  carried  on  in  districts 
comprising  two  or  more  counties  but  work- 
ing through  the  county  organization ;  for 
organization  to  permit  example,  the  Highway  Commission  is  di- 
In  many  cases  the  vided  into  eighteen  districts,  but  operates 
through  the  County  Engineer,  County  Com- 
missioners and  Town  Boards.  The  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  works  in  the  same 
way,  through  county  patrols,  game-keepers 
and  local  operators,  who  control  the  shoot- 
ing, trapping  and  extermination  of  vermin. 
These  few  facts  are  gathered  to  show  that 
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old,  unless  it  is  given  for  adoption.  Under 
the  law  maternity  homes  must  be  licensed 
and  under  these  same  laws  baby  farms  have 
been  practically  eliminated.  The  imbeciles, 
morons  and  incorrigible  children  are  placed 
on  educational  farms,  segregated  from  the 
criminals  and  given  healthful  activities  and 
corrective  teaching.  The  influence 
ward  simplicity  in 
greater  individual  c 

child  is  boarded  with  an  intelligent  woman, 
who  would  give  afiFectionate  care  and  correc- 
tion. The  crippled,  blind,  defective  and 
deformed  are  given  institudonat  care. 

In  addition  to  the  Child  Welfare  Board 
each  county  has  an  Industrial  Commission, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  child 

labor   laws   and    to    prevent    the   harvesting     the  efficiency  of  Minnesota  is  largely  due  to 
of  human  crops  in  the  springtime.  the    organization     and     correlation     of     its 

In  addition  and  in  close  relationship  to  counties  with  State  guidance  and  aid. 
the  Child  Welfare  Board  are  the  Juvenile 
Courts,  which  solve  problems  of  the  delin- 
quent,  dependent  and  neglected  child  and 
administer  the  Mothers'  Pension  Fund.  The 
investigation  and  follow-up  work  in  all  of 
these  cases  is  so  faithfully  carried  out  that 
there  is  practically  no  wastage  of  child  life, 

Minnesota  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
States  in  the  Union,  with  its  ten  thousand 
lakes,  ocean-like  Lake  Superior,  pine  forests 
and  broad  spaces.  Many  of  the  early 
settlers  were  health-seekers  and  organized 
the  State  on  sanitary  lines.  The  County 
Health  Board  is  composed  of  high-grade 
physicians,  who  control  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  report  vital  statistics,  advise 
location  of  mortuaries  and  cemeteries  and 
administer  hospitals.  It  conducts  health 
instruction  in  the  school,  corrects  malforma-       j„£  champion  pig-grower  o 

I  children,  of  t^tl^  tonsils  and   ade-  and  his  entry 


THE  PARENT -TEACHER 
MOVEMENT 

BY  MARJORIE  SHULER 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  in  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  a  group  of  mothers 
founded  an  association.  To-day  that  asso- 
ciation has  grown  to  a  membership  of  half 
a  million  and  branches  in  nearly  every  State 
arc  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Association. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of 
the  fact  that  the  organization  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  vital  force  in  community  life 
is  the  aaion  of  Columbia  University  in 
establishing  a  three-weeks'  lecture  course  on 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  The  course  is 
to  start  in  July  during  the  regular  session 
of  the  University  summer  school,  and  the 
instructor  is  to  be  Mrs.  Florence  Van  A. 
Watkins,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Association, 

Columbia  University  is  a  pioneer  in  this 
field  and  the  course  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  educators  and  women  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  already  brought  requests 
from  many  other  universities  and  schools  in 
Maine,  Texas  and  California,  and  even  as 
far  away  as  Hawaii. 

An  organization  which  adds  a  hundred 
thousand  members  to  its  rolls  in  one  year 
and  then  practically  doubles  its  entire  enrol- 
ment the  following  year,  as  was  done  during 
1920-1922  by  the  Pa  rent- Teacher  As.socia- 
tion,  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  efforts 
to  make  it  function  harmoniously  with  the 
homes  and  schools  of  the  nation. 

The  choice  of  Mrs.  Watkins  as  instructor 
means  also  that  the  course  at  Columbia  is 
designed  to  give  with  technical  information, 
practical  incidents  of  the  work  of  the  various 
local  groups  throughout  the  nation.  From 
the  national  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mrs.  Watkins  maintains  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  women  in  small 
towns  and  large  cities,  in  rural  sections  and 
in  industrial  centers.  Each  of  these  com- 
munities is  a  laboratory  in  which  the  ideas 
and    ideals    of    the    organization    are    being 


tested.  The  experiences,  the  difficulties  and 
the  achievements  of  the  various  groups,  as 
summarized  in  the  Columbia  course,  will 
benefit  many  other  groups  throughout  the 
country. 

Out  of  these  -experiences  Mrs,  Watkins 
has  formulated  the  following  code  for  local 
associations : 

Don't  mix  in  strictly  school  affairs.  Leave  the 
curricutum  and  other  technical  questions  lothc 
decision  of  rxperls.  Talk  over  your  opinion* 
with  the  school  board.  Agitate  for  what  you 
want,  but  don't  be  aggressive.  Study  your 
school  code  so  that  you  know  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  your  school  board  and  so  that  you 
will  not  expect  the  impossible  from  its  members. 
Compare  your  community  with  adjacent  com- 
munities. Read  the  education  laws  of  your 
Slate  and  other  Stales.  Thus  you  will  attain 
the  aims  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  to 
make  parents  intelligent  with  regard  to  schools 
and  to  make  the  schools  of  our  nation  what 
they  should  be. 


There  are 

from 


ibers  of  instances  reported 
all  over  the  country  to 
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show  how  parents  and  teachers  are  uniting 
to  solve  problems,  to  meet  opportunities,  and 
to  gain  achievements.  Among  the  most  out- 
standing of  the  Assodation's  recent  cam- 
paigns is  the  one  recently  instituted  in  Michi- 
gaiif  having  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the 
younger  generation. 

"The  liberty  granted  by  parents  to  young 
people  of  high-school  age  has  become  detri- 
mental to  their  health,  moral  and  social 
standards/'  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
organization.  It  realized  that  parents  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  must  cooperate  if  the 
appearance  of  injustice  toward  individual 
children  was  to  be  avoided.  And  it  further 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  interest  of 
parents  generally  had  to  be  enlisted  if  the 
movement  was  to  carry  weight. 

As  its  first  step,  therefore,  the  association 
appealed  to  all  its  local  branches  and,  through 
them,  secured  thousands  of  signatures  to  the 
following  "agreement" : 

(1)  I  will  aid  by  influence  and  example  in 
establishing,  for  girls  of  junior  high-school  age, 
a  simple,  modest  mode  of  dress,  both  for  school 
and  social  functions. 

(2)  I  afirree,  even  at  the  cost  of  personal  in- 
convenience, to  combat  the  motion-picture  show, 
the  ice-cream  parlor,  and  the  semi-public  dance, 
as  gathering  places  for  young  people,  by  opening 
my  home  frequently,  both  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings, for  wholesome  entertainment. 

(3)  We  recommend  that  attendance  upon  the 
motion-picture  show  and  social  functions  be  dis- 
continued during  the  school  week;  that  parents 
advocate  early  hours  for  beginning  and  ending 
of  parties  for  young  people,  and  that  the  definite 
hours  be  stated  in  all  invitations. 

(4)  That,  while  recognizing  the  value  of  oc- 
casional dances,  I  will  endeavor  to  discourage 
too  frequent  dancing  by  substituting  for  it  whole- 
some indoor  and  outdoor  amusements. 

(5)  The  traffic  law  in  this  city  declares  it  to 

be  illegal  for  any  young  person  under years 

of  age  to  drive  an  automobile  unless  accompanied 
by  their  parents  or  a  licensed  chauffeur.  I  agree 
to  insist  that  the  young  people  of  my  family  obey 
this  law. 

(6)  The  general  school  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  declare  it  to  be  illegal  for  any  child 
attendmg  public  school  to  belong  to  a  fraternity, 
sorority,  or  secret  society.  I  agree  to  insist  that 
the  young  people  of  my   family  obey  this  law. 

(7)  I  disapprove  of  the  custom  of  permitting 
youne  people  of  high-school  age  to  go  to  or  re- 
turn from  places  of  amusement  without  any  older 
person  in  attendance— iwhether  they  walk  or  go 
*n  automobiles. 

(8)  I  heartily  approve  of  this  effort  to  bring 
about  cooperanon  between  the  parents  of  all 
parts  of  die  city  in  fixing  social  standards  for 
our  young  people,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  secure  as  many  signatures  as  possible  to  this 
n'^reement,  and  to  fulfill  its  requirements  with 
my  own  children. 


Other  incidents  to  be  related  ii)  the 
Columbia  course  will  show  the  work  of  the 
organization  in  providing  proper  recreation 
for  young  people,  playgrounds,  athletic 
meets,  entertainments,  community  Christmas 
trees,  the  substitution  of  educational  films  at 
school  for  undesirable  shows  in  outside 
moving-picture  houses. 

Many  rural  associations  have  worked  out 
unusual  methods  of  raising-  money  for  the 
purchase  of  books  on  educational  topics,  one 
such  having  sent  out  envelopes,  asking  each 
recipient  to  enclose  ten  cents  and  forward  to 
a  friend,  until  the  envelope  contained  $1.50. 
the  price  of  a  book. 

North  Carolina  associations  have  made  a 
record  on  carrying  school-bond  issues,  the 
members  of  local  groups  having  mass  meet- 
ings, canvassing  and  taking  the  voters  to  the 
polls  on  election  day. 

The  Washington,  D.  C,  association  has 
secured  the  installation  of  electric  lighting 
systems  in  schoob  where  previously  there  had 
been  no  artificial  light  and  on  dark  days 
games  and  songs  had  perforce  been  substituted 
for  study. 

Other  organizations  have  bought  pictures 
for  schools,  furnished  musical  instruments, 
provided  hot  luncheons  for  children  and  rest 
rooms  for  teachers,  planted  trees  and  made 
gardens  on  the  school  grounds,  clothed  poor 
children,  conducted  Americanization  class'es, 
arranged  for  field  and  excursion  work,  offered 
prizes  to  the  children  for  cleanliness,  for 
sewing  and  for  athletics,  conducted  art  ex- 
hibits, and  planned  innumerable  social  affairs 
at  which  fathers,  mothers  and  teachers  have 
come  to  understand  each  other's  problems 
and  have  been  stimulated  to  cooperation 
which  has  benefited  themselves,  the  children, 
the  schools,  the  communities. 

Some  of  the  associations  have  undertaken 
surveys  to  see  what  was  needed  for  the 
schools  in  the  way  of  equipment,  for  the 
children  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  addi- 
tional classes  for  specialized  training  of 
various  sorts,  and  for  the  teachers  in  the 
way  of  comforts.  These  surveys  have  laid 
spedal  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  right 
reading  and  a  knowledge  of  current  events, 
advising  parents  of  the  need  to  know  the 
sources  from  which  their  children  secure 
their  out-of-school  reading,  and  of  ways  by 
which  they  may  stimulate  children  to  enjoy 
reading  about  topics  of  the  day. 

An  exhibit  of  literature  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  Columbia  course.  There  will  be  on 
display,  among  other  things,  a  program  for 
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local  Parent-Teacher  Associations  outlined 
by  Professor  M.  W  O'Shca  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  says,  "The  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  has  accomplished  more 
than  any  national  or  international  society 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  of  child 
life;  it  has  done  more  in  America  than  has 
been  done  throughout  the  world  thus  far." 

There  will  be  shown  in  this  exhibit  the 
bulletin  sent  each  month  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Women  to  the  local  Parent- 
Teacher  groups  in  that  State,  and  the  bulle- 
tins of  other  State  Colleges,  including 
Indiana  and   Iowa.     And   there  will   be  on 


view  the  dozens  of  leaflets  sent  out  by  the 
National  Association  itself  to  its  branches, 
thrift  outlines,  family  budgeting  suggestions, 
market-basket  advice,  book-lists  for  children 
of  all  ages  and  educational  topics  of  all 
kinds.  One  of  the  most  interesting  feature's 
of  this  kind  maintained  by  the  National 
Association  is  its  file  of  loan  papers,  com- 
prising addresses  by  experts  on  all  sorts  of 
topics  of  interest  to  parents  and  teachers  and 
which  are  sent  out  individually  or  in  pack- 
ages of  twelve  to  be  read  at  club  meetings 
and  kept  by  an  organization  for  an  entire 
vear. 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  FEDERAL 

LEGISLATION 

BY  RAYMOND  G.  FULLER 

(Author  of  "The  Meaning  of  Child  Labor") 


ON  May  15  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  an  opinion  in 
which  the  federal  Child  Labor  Tax  Law,  in 
operation  for  three  years,  was  declared  un- 
constitutional. It  was  said  by  the  Court  that 
the  federal  Government,  though  using  one 
of  its  undoubted  powers  (that  of  taxation), 
had  used  it  to  accomplish  a  purpose  lying 
solely,  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  domain 
of  State  concern  and  authority. 

This  was  exactly  what  the  Court  had  said 
in  1918,  when  it  declared  unconstitutional 
the  Child  Labor  Act  passed  by  Congress  two 
years  earlier  and  based  on  the  power  of  the 
federal  Government  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  The  two  decisions  arc  virtually 
one  in  their  legal  logic,  and  taken  together 
they  force  the  conclusion  that  the  road  to 
control  of  child  labor  is  not  by  way  of  federal 
legislation  under  the  Constitution  as  it 
stands.  Two  courses  offer  themselves — 
amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution  and 
reliance  on  State  action.  If  amendment, 
shall  it  be  in  such  form  as  to  permit  merely 
child-labor  legislation  or  to  give  opportunity 
for  a  UM*de  variety  of  what  is  called  social 
legislation?  If  State  action  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  be  it  remembered  that  the  federal  legis- 
lation we  have  had  so  far  has  been  largely 
due  to  State  inaction. 

Very  many  people  regard  this  second  de- 
rision of  the  Supreme  Court,  reenforcing  the 


first,  as  a  calamitous  blow  to  child-labor 
reform.  Let  us  inquire  carefully  whether 
this  view  is  entirely  justified.  Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adverse  decisions — sometimes.  We 
shall  possibly  find,  on  consideration,  that  in 
the  present  instance  we  are  confronted  with 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  the  disguise  consisting 
of  a  very  natural  and  humane  solicitude  for 
the  boys  and  girls  from  whom  federal 
protection  has  been  withdrawn. 

One  of  the  good  results  is  the  reopening 
of  the  whole  subject  of  child-labor  legislation 
— and  of  child-labor  reform,  which  goes 
beyond  mere  legislation.  There  is  renewed 
discussion  of  child  labor  as  a  national  evil, 
and  of  its  control  as  a  federal  problem.  We 
shall  gain  much  if  we  recall  that  in  the  two 
attempts  of  Congress  to  curb  this  nation- 
wide, nation- weakening  evil,  the  method  of 
indirection  was  used.  No  direct  regulation 
was  possible  under  the  Constitution.  That 
was  known.  It  is  now  known  that  indirect 
regulation  is  impossible.  What  is  not  suf- 
ficiently recognized  is  that  neither  of  the 
federal  enactments  was  adequate  within  even 
the  narrow  occupational  field  which  it  cov- 
ered. The  interstate  commerce  measure 
applied  only  to  goods  carried  in  interstate 
copimercc  (mined  or  manufactured  under 
conditions  contrary  to  certain  labor  stand- 
ards). The  taxing  measure  imposed  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  net  annual  profits  of 
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any  mining  or  manufacturing  concern  em- 
ploying children  contrary  to  the  same  stand- 
ards, and  was  administered  as  a  taxing 
measure,  not  as  a  measure  for  the  protection 
of  children.  The  American  public  non- 
faces  the  question:  If  federal  legislation  is 
desirable,  should  it  not  be  direct  in  method, 
dealing  with  child  labor  as  child  labor  and 
not  as  something  subordinate  to  interstate 
commerce  or  federal  taxes? 

Inadequacy  of  Federal  Laws 

The  child-labor  standards  imposed  by 
federal  legislation  were  fewer  and  lower 
than  those  which  competent  and  thoughtful 
opinion  regards  as  adequate  standards  for 
State  legislation.  Here  are  the  federal  stand- 
ards as  incorporated  in  both  the  commerce 
and  the  taxing  measure: 

No  employmeat  of  chiMren  under  fourteen  in 
mills,  canneries,  workshops,  or  factories. 

No  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  in 
mines  or  quarries. 

No  employrment  of  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  in  mills,  canneries,  workshops,  or 
factories  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  or 
six  days  a  week,  or  at  night. 

With  or  without  the  federal  law  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  invalid,  most  of 
America's  child  laborers  in  industry'  are 
children  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over.  And 
three-fourths  of  all  child  laborers  in  America 
are  in  agriculture.  The  federal  law  did  not 
apply  to  children  in  agriculture,  or  in  street 
trades,  or  in  stores,  or  in  the  movies,  or  in 
tenement  homework.  Only  about  15  per 
cent,  of  our  child  laborers  were  affected  by 
its  age,  hour  or  night-work  standards.  The 
law  called  for  no  educational  or  physical 
qualification  for  going  to  work. 

Higher  Standards  Demanded 

How  inadequate  our  federal  legislation 
has  been,  from  the  standpoint  of  standards,  is 
apparent  by  comparing  it  with  the  standards 
for  State  child-labor  legislation  adopted  by 
the  Conferences  on  Minimum  Standards  for 
Child  Welfare  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  in  1919.  Some 
of  them  follow: 

An  age  minimum  of  sixteen  for  employment 
in  an\'  occupation,  except  that  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  service  during  vacation  periods 
until  schools  are  continuous  throughout  the  year.' 

An  age  minimum  of  eighteen  for  employment 
in  and  about  mines  and  quarries. 

Prohibition    of   the    eo^^l^yment   of 
dangerous,    unheal''  ^rdous 


or  at  any  work  which  will   retard  their  proper 
physical  or  moral  development 

Children  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  have  completed  the  eighth  but  not 
the  high-school  grade  and  are  legally  and  reg- 
ularly employed  shall  be  required  to  attend  day 
continuation  schools  at  least  eight  hours  a  week. 

Children  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  who 
have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  children 
who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  are 
not  regularly  employed  shall  attend  full-time 
school.  Occupational  training  especially  adapted 
to  their  needs  shall  be  provided  for  those  children 
who  are  unable  because  of  mental  subnormalit>' 
to  profit  by  ordinary  school  instruction. 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work 
until  he  has  had  a  physical  examination  hy  a 
public-school  physician  or  other  medical  officer 
especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
agency  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  development 
for  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  (it  for  the 
work  at  which  he  is  to  be  employed. 

There  shall  be  annual  ph3r8ical  examination  of 
all  working  children  who  are  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

No  minor  shall  be  employed  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  or  for^-four  hours  a  week. 

Night  work  for  mmors  shall  be  prohibited. 

Adequate  provision  shall  be  made  for  advising 
children  when  they  leave  school  of  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  open  to  them,  for  assisting 
them  in  finding  suitable  work,  and  providing 
for  them  such  supervision  as  may  be  needed  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  their  employment. 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  issuing  employ- 
ment certificates  to  all  children  entering  employ- 
ment who  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the  employer  and 
shall  be  returned  by  the  employer  to  the  issuing 
officer  when  the  child  leaves  his  employment. 

How  far  could  the  federal  Government 
go— how  far  should  it  and  would  it  go — in 
adopting  as  its  own  the  State  standards  here 
outlined?  Obviously  such  a  program  would 
involve  not  only  constitutional  questions,  and 
traditions  of  State  and  local  pride  and  prac- 
tice, but  ver)'  grave  difficulties  in  the  matter 
of  administrative  machiner>' — in  relation, 
particularly,  to  educational  and  health  ser- 
vice. How  much  of  the  program  may  well 
be  left  to  the  States? 

Child  Labor  and  School  Reform 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  child-labor 
problem  pure  and  simple.  The  child-labor 
problem  is  a  part  of  the  general  problem  of 
child  welfare.  It  cannot  be  considered 
alone.  What  is  child  labor,  and  what  are 
its  causes?  Child  labor  essentially  is  the 
labor  of  children  that  deprives  them  of  a  fair 
start  in  life,  in  terms  of  health,  play,  educa- 
tion— and  suitable  work  under  home  and 
school  auspices,  for  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between    child    labor    and    children's    work. 
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Equally,  child  labor  is  the  labor  of  children 
that  deprives  them  of  their  rightful  oppor- 
tunities of  living  the  life  of  childhood,  fully, 
happily,  in  the  only  time  of  childhood. 

So  we  can  say  that  taking  children  away 
from  certain  kinds  of  labor  is  at  best  only  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that 
bringing  to  children  the  life  they  ought  to 
have  is  at  least  a  partial  solution  in  itself. 
Not  an  unoccupied  but  a  well-occupied  child- 
hood is  the  aim  of  child-labor  reform.  And 
v.'hat  are  the  causes  of  child  labor?  The 
chief  causes  are  poverty  (with  near  poverty) 
and  dissatisfaction  with  school.  Fewer  than 
a  quarter  of  our  child  laborers  had  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work  for  economic  reasons. 
More  than  half  left  school  because  somehow 
they  did  not  like  school — it  did  not  hold  their 
interest  and  loyalty.  So  in  the  solution  of 
the  child-labor  problem  we  must  take  into 
account  the  reasons  why  boys  and  girls  aban- 
don school,  for  premature  school-leaving  is 
the  same  thing,  practically,  as  premature 
going-to-work.  We  must  have  schools  that 
appeal  both  to  children  and  to  parents  as 
thoroughly  worth  while.  No  doubt,  also, 
we  must  continue  the  policy  of  compulsory 
attendance,  and  render  that  policy  more 
effective;  but  instead  of  allowing  poverty  to 
Ferve  as  a  loophole  in  our  compulsory- 
attendance  and  child-labor  laws  we  must  see 
to  it,  by  means  of  scientific  poor  relief,  that 
no  child  is  deprived  of  his  right  ta  education 
and  playtime  because  of  the  poverty  of  his 
parents. 

These  considerations  indicate  the  big  re- 
maining tasks  of  child-labor  reform — tasks 
having  to  do  with  child  labor  in  occupations 
not  covered  by  the  federal  law  now  rendered 
invalid;  tasks  having  to  do  with  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  child  labor;  tasks  having 
to  do  with  putting  in  the  place  of  child  labor 
the  substitutes  for  child  labor,  particularly 
suitable  schooling,  suitable  play,  and  suitable 
work.  They  are  not  tasks  solely  of  legisla- 
tion, though  legislation  can  be  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  them  all.  Most  of  our  school 
legislation,  most  of  our  health  legislation, 
and  most  of  our  poor- relief  legislation  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  done  by  the  States. 
These  forms  of  legislation  supplement — and 
indeed  to  a  certain  extent  constitute— child- 
labor  legislation.  What  about  child-labor 
laws  as  such?  If  the  federal  Government 
rcenacts  the  standards  of  its  previous  legis- 
lation, and  does  no  more,  most  of  the  tasks 
of  child-labor  legislation  will  still  devolve 
upon  the  States. 


The  States  Have  Raised  Their  Own 

Standards 

It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  since  the 
first  federal  law  was  passed  in  1916  the 
States  have  been  raising  their  own  standards. 
The  federal  standards  have  been  adopted  in 
States  that  did  not  have  them  six  years  ago. 
Six  years  ago  there  ^i^^re  five  States  that  did 
not  have  the  fourteen^ar  age  minimum  for 
employment  in  factories.  Now  there  are 
only  three,  and  these  are  not  industrial 
States.  Six  years  ago  there  were  twenty- 
seven  States  that  did  not  have  the  sixteen- 
year  age  minimum  for  employment  in 
mines.  Now  there  are  only  eighteen  such 
States  and  few  of  them  are  mining  States. 
Nine  States  have  a  fourteen-year  age  mini- 
mum for  employment  in  mines  and  two  a 
fifteen-year  age  minimum.  Six  years  ago 
there  were  ten  States  that  had  no  prohibition 
of  night  work  in  factories  for  children  under 
sixteen.  Now  there  are  only  seven  such 
States.  Then  there  were  twenty-five  States 
which  did  not  have  the  eight-hour  day  for 
children  under  sixteen  in  factories.  Now 
there  are  only  seventeen. 

So  there  has  been  progress  in  State  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  the  federal  law,  while 
the  States  have  gone  beyond  the  federal  law 
in  many  respects — some  have  higher  age 
standards,  most  of  them  cover  a  greater  num- 
ber of  occupations,  and  a  majority  require 
educational  and  physical  qualifications  of 
children  going  to  work.  Many  of  them  are 
participating  in  the  so-called  Children's  Code 
movement,  which  has  for  its  object  the  sim- 
plification, coordination  and  standardization 
of  all  the  child-welfare  laws  of  a  State  so 
they  shall  work  together  for  good  in  the 
most  effective  way.  There  has  been  plenty 
for  the  States  to  do,  and  their  opportunities 
will  be  but  slightly  diminished  by  the  enact- 
ment of  another  federal  child-labor  law  as 
limited  as  the  two  which  have  failed  to  pass 
the  test  of  constitutionality.  This  much  can 
be  said  for  federal  legislation :  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  better  enforced  and  more  effective  than 
State  laws;  but  the  problem  of  State  en- 
forcement is  not  insoluble.  The  argument 
that  federal  legislation  will  give  uniformity 
of  standards  throughout  the  country  is  hardly 
valid  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  States,  as 
in  the  past,  will  doubtless  exceed  the  federal 
standards.  Besides,  the  question  of  commer- 
cial advantage  or  disadvantage  is  not  the  real 
issue.  The  real  issue  is  children's  rights, 
whether  they  be  safeguarded  by  federal  or  by 
State  legislation. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF 
"SCOUTING" 

BY  GEORGE   GLADDEN 

(Deputy   Scout   Commissioner    and    Chief     Guide.    Natural    History   Group,    Manh^ 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America) 


By  this  time  everybodj'  must  know  more 
or  less  about  the  Boy  Scout,  and  of  his 
efforts  to  make  himself  useful  to  society. 
Newspapers  have  recorded  his  activities  by? 
chronicling  the  performances  of  Scout  troops, 
not  to  mention  various  individual  acts  per- 
formed as  "good  turns,"  at  least  one  of  which 
every  Scout  is  sworn  to  perform  each  day. 
As  to  what  is  being  done  meanwhile  for 
the  Scout  himself,  we  have  had  less  precise 
information.  This  applies  especially  to  cer- 
tain recent  and  rather  elaborate  undertak- 
ings, essentially  educational  in  their  cfltect 
upon  the  boy.  It  ma>-  be  open  to  honest 
doubt  whether  aimless  and  undirected  "hik- 
ing," camping,  and  the  hke,  leave  definite 
impressions  upon  the  average  boy's  mind. 
Probably  he  brings  back  from  these  excur- 
sions little  that  stays  with  him,  or  has  much 
actual  influence  upon  his  character  or  intel- 
lect. Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
certain  more  definitely"  planned  expeditions 
have  been  less  in  the  nature  of  these  mere 
picnics,  to  be  enjoyed  with  boylike  zest,  for 


the  time  being,  and  thereafter  speedily 
forgotten. 

Of  the  recent  prolonged  tours  into  distant 
and  unknown  regions,  an  elaborate  and  really 
educational  one  had  its  inception  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  idea  of  "scouting," 
in  its  broader  and  deeper  sense,  seems  to  be 
making  a  direct  appeal  to  thinking  Scout 
leaders.  I  refer  now  to  the  undertaking  in- 
itiated last  summer  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Clinton  (loiva)  Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  and 
carried  out  evidently  with  remarkable  effi- 
ciency and  success. 

This  expedition  involved  the  transporting 
(during  last  June  and  July)  of  191  Scouts 
and  their  necessan^  "duffle."  in  41  passenger 
motor-cars  and  five  large  trucks,  from  Clin- 
ton to  YelloM-stone  Park,  Wjoming.  and 
return,  a  distance  of  about  4000  miles,  in  37 
days.  Eighty-four  adults,  including  various 
Scout  officials,  besides  two  physicians,  three 
nurses,  drivers,  mechanics,  and  a  commissar)- 
staff,  were  involved  in  this  remarkable 
hegira,  which  was  accomplished  with  almost 
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military  precision,  and  without  a  single 
serious  mishap. 

The  departure  from  Clinton  was  made  on 
the  morning  of  June  26;  the  party  was  on 
the  road  for  37  days,  traveling  all  but  two 
of  these;  and  returned  home  on  schedule 
time,  the  evening  of  July  26.  A  general 
average  of  114  miles  a  day  was  made,  and 
the  distances  traveled  varied  from  175  to  40 
miles  a  day,  the  effort  being  not  to  exceed 
125  miles  a  day.  "Speeding"  was  absolutely 
prohibited ;  the  pace  was  set  by  the  official 
car  leading  the  column,  and  no  car  was  per- 
mitted  to  pass  the  one   immediately  ahead. 

This  adventure  at  the  time  had  much 
publicity,  chiefly  of  the  usual  irresponsible 
and  disconnected  newspaper  kind ;  where- 
fore, in  view  of  its  really  unusual  nature  and 
proportions,  it  seems  worth  while  to  present 
an  accurate  account  of  some  of  its  more  im- 
portant features.  This  I  am  enabled  to  do 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Vant  Hul, 
Jr.,  general  secretary  of  the  Clinton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition, and  who  has  supplied  the  following 
data  concerning  it. 

The  problem  of  the  transportation  of  this 
big  caravan,  which  must  move  swiftly  and 
surely,  if  the  planned  itinerary  was  to  be 
observed,  was,  of  course,  of  first  importance. 
And  to  find  forty-odd  owners  of  the  right 
kind  of  cars,  who  were  willing  either  to 
loan  and  to  operate  them,  or  to  permit  other 
persons  to  be  their  drivers,  for  the  benefit  of 
these  boys  (mostly  either  total  or  compara- 
tive strangers),  must  have  required  the  exer- 
cise of  some  persuasive  power.  But  the 
Clinton  leaders  of  this  enterprise  seem  to 
have  been  equal  to  the  proposition,  for  the 
cars,  with  their  drivers,  were  forthcoming. 


The  loan  of  a  car  entitled  the  owner  to  ac- 
company the  expedition  free  of  charge. 
Drivers  who  were  chosen  in  lieu  of  owners 
who  did  not  care  to  or  could  not  go,  were 
charged  $25  for  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing the  expedition. 

Cars  for  the  tour  had  to  be  put  in  first- 
rate  condition  at  the  owners*  expense.  Re- 
pairs necessary  on  the  journey  were  made  by 
tour  mechanics  without  charge,  but  new  or 
replaced  parts  were  billed  to  the  owner.  A 
huge  truck,  fitted  up  as  a  traveling  garage, 
manned  by  competent  mechanics,  and  carry- 
ing extra  parts  of  all  sorts,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  column.  Gasoline  and  oil  were 
furnished  by  the  tour  committee,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  general  expense  fund. 

The  Business  Manager,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary  traveled  in  the  "business  car," 
well  ahead  of  the  procession,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  obtaining  food  and  supplies, 
and  for  their  delivery  to  the  commissary  and 
mess  trucks  on  their  arrival.  The  "official 
car"  led  the  van ;  it  carried  the  Scout  execu- 
tive, and  one  of  the  physicians,  the  other 
being  at  the  rear  end  of  the  procession. 

The  selection  of  the  boys  to  be  included 
in'  this  journey,  from  the  several  hundred 
Scouts  available  (and  naturally  eager  to  go), 
was  no  less  difficult — nor  important — than 
the  arrangements  or  the  mechanical  details. 
Rigid  physical  examination  and  certain  other 
"scouting**  tests  were  required.  These 
yielded  a  party  of  200  lads,  reduced  finally 
to  191,  when  the  hour  for  the  start  arrived. 
A  highly  desirable  sense  of  equality'  was 
established  by  the  requirement  that  every 
boy  must  earn  personally  and  deposit  $25  in 
the  "mess  fund"  deposited  with  the  tour 
"banker";  and  this  good  influence  was  still 
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further  enhanced  by  the  regulation  that  re- 
stricted each  lad  to  25  cents  a  day  for  spend- 
ing money,  which  could  be  had  only  on  his 
personal  check  on  the  banker.  Incidentally, 
the  banker  served  as  postmaster,  distributed 
all  mail,  and  saw  to  it  that  each  boy  wrote 
home  at  regular  intervals. 

The  food  problem  naturally  was  an  Intn* 
cate  one,  which  fact,  however,  did  not,  need- 
less to  say,  lessen  its  tremendous  importance 
to  the  boys.  At  most  of  the  night  stops, 
local  entertainment  was  furnished,  and  this 
included  suitable  luncheons;  while  in  many 
towns,  auditoriums,  school  buildings,  or 
rooms  of  fraternal  organizations  were  turned 
into  barracks  for  the  young  explorers.  The 
luncheons  eaten  en  route  were  necessarily 
hurried  and  plain,  though  wholesome  affairs, 
provided  from  the  mess  truck. 

At  numerous  points,  the  movement  of  the 
van  was  much  facilitated  b}'  local  volunteers 
who  showed  the  way  for  varying  distances 
over  the  best  roads.  Important  "lifts"  of 
this  character  were  supplied,  for  example,  by 
the  Governors  of  South  Dakota  and  Wyom- 
ing, who  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  tour 
officials  many  officers  of  State  departments  and 
institutions.  These  guided  the  travelers  often 
over  considerable  reaches  of  their  route. 

No  detailed  account  of  the  tour  can  be  at- 
tempted here,  but  the  accompanying  outline 
map,  whereon  the  long  trail  is  traced,  will 
serve  to  inspire  visualization  of  the  region 
traversed.  By  way  of  summary,  the  follow- 
ing overnight  stops  may  be  mentioned.  The 
first  camp  was  made  at  Waterloo,  and  the 
progress  thereafter  was  as  follows:  to  Fort 
Dodge  and  Spirit  Lake,  in  Iowa;  Sioux 
Falls,  Mitchell,  Chamberlain,  Kadoka,  Pine 
Ridge,  Hot  Springs,  Rapid  Cit}',  and  Dead- 
wood,    S.    D.    (with    side    trips    to    Belle 


Fourche) ;  Gillette,  Buffalo,  Basin,  Cody, 
and  Pahaska  in  Wyoming  (the  last  being 
the  former  hunting  lodge  of  Buffalo  Bill) ; 
through  Yellowstone  Park,  and  then  home, 
by  way  of  Cheyenne,  Lincoln,  and  Council 
Bluffs. 

Anothtr  Far-ffeslern  Tour 
The  original  of  these  Scout  educational 
expeditions  was  not  conceived  or  managed 
by  a  Boy  Scout  organization  as  such.  I 
refer  now  to  the  tour  in  the  summer  of  1920, 
by  a  small  group  of  Scouts,  through  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  to  other  localities  of  scenic 
interest  in  our  moimtainous  Western  re- 
gions. This  was  projected  and  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Far- Western 
Travelers'  Association,  whose  purpose  is  to 
spread  information  concerning  the  West 
generally.  That  purpose,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  served  by  an  expedition  planned 
especially  for  Boy  Scouts. 

It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  itinerary, 
beginning,  so  far  as  actual  sightseeing  was 
concerned,  at  Denver  (the  first  stop  from 
Neiv  York),  included  Estcs  Park,  Long's 
Peak  (which  one  of  the  Scouts  insisted  upon 
scaling  in  the  face  of  a  thunderstorm),  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods  and  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds  (in  Colorado);  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  and  the  Great  Mohave 
Desert  (in  Arizona) ;  Los  Angeles  and 
Catalina  Island ;  Yosemite  Park  (Cali- 
fornia), San  Francisco,  and  vicinit>,  Port- 
land, Mount  Shasta,  Tacoma,  Mount 
Ranier,  Seattle,  and  Spokane,  with  two 
weeks  in  the  wonderful  Yellowstone  Park, 
as  a  fitting  climax.  Fortunate  indeed  were 
the  lads  who  were  permitted  to  view  these 
masterpieces  of  Nature  in  her  most  sublime 
mood. 


TACKLING  THE  FORESTRY 
PROBLEM  IN  TIME 

BY  PHILIP  W.  AYRES 

(Forester  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests) 


DID  you  ever  stand  on  a  mountain  top 
and  observe  the  surrounding  desert  of 
burned  timber  land  all  about  you?  This 
sight  is  very  common  in  our  Eastern  moun- 
tains. Few,  however,  attain  the  mountain 
tops,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  sec 
millions  of  acres  of  burned  forest  land.  The 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  says  that  this 
country  has  8 1 ,000.000  acres  of  idle,  unpro- 
ductive forest  land.  This  is  equal  in  area  to 
the  combined  States  of  N'ew  Yort  and  Penn- 
sylvania, or  to  the  whole  of  Kngland,  Scot- 
land and  Wales — our  kingdom  of  neglect. 

The  Market  Shifts  from  East  to  WfSt 
The  migrations  of  the  timber  market  ]» 
this  great  country  of  ours  have  followed  the 
migrations  of  people.  With  us  timber  has 
ever  been  a  product  of  the  frontier.  From 
Portland,  Maine,  in  early  days,  when  pine 
was  cheap  and  plentiful,  this  market  jumped 
to  Buffalo  in  the  pioneer  days  of  \vcstem 
New  York.  When  pine  became  scarce  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Pennsylvania  hemlock 
was  discovered  to  be  a  fair  substitute,  and 


Pittsburgh  became,  for  a  while,  the  leading 
timber  market.  Thence,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "inexhaustible"  pineries  of  the 
Lake  States,  Chicago  became  the  lumber  cen- 
ter for  three  decades,  from  1850  to  1880. 
During  this  period,  the  growing  years  of 
the  Middle  West,  timber  from  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  provided  building 
material  that  housed  the  ever- increasing  mil- 
lions of  people.  It  enabled  the  cities  and  the 
industries  and  the  agriculture  of  the  West 
to  come  into  being. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Northern  pine, 
the  Southern  hard  pines  came  into  use.  and 
Memphis  held  the  stage.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  now  the  Southern  pines  are  cut 
out.  During  the  next  few  years  from  three 
to  five  thousand  sawmills  in  the  Southern 
States  must  go  out  of  business.  Does  this 
mean  anything  to  jour  children?  Will  their 
houses  be  finished  with  Inexpensive  hard  pine? 

When  from  necessity  we  began  to  cut 
hardH-oods  such  as  oak  and  hickory  on  a  large 
scale,  together  with  Southern  pines,  in  the 
States  of   Arkansas.    Louisiana,   and    Texas, 
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the  market  shifted  to  Kansas  City,  wliere  Jt 
rested  until  recently.  Opening  the  Panama 
Canal  malces  it  possible  to  ship  lumber  by 
water  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, so  that  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Seattle 
are  the  new  and  final  centers  in  this  country 
for  the  purchase  of  timber  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Alaskan  supply  of  high-grade  timber 
is  distinctly  limited, 

A  Shortage  Coming 

What  does  it  all  signify?  Mill  owners  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  assert  that  supplies 
will  last  from  twenty  to  forty  years  —  a 
period  in  the  life  of  the  nation  equal  to  less 
than  one  year  in  the  career  of  a  spendthrift 
youth.  At  a  recent  Congressional  hearing 
in  Washington  (March,  1922)  attended  by 
prominent  lumbennen  and  foresters  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  testimony 
was  unanimous  that  we  are  approaching  a 
timber  shortage,  and  that  whatever  measures 
of  relief  are  possible  must  be  taken  prompt- 
ly.    It  is  already  too  late  to  ward  ofif  com- 


pletely the  famine  into  whose  shadow  we 
have  entered. 

At  a  meeting  in  Chicago  last  year  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  estimated  that 
additional  freight  rates  on  timber  for  that 
citj'  alone  amount  to  $25,000,000  annually. 
A  similar  enormous  freight  bill  is  paid  annu- 
ally by  New  York  State,  by  Pennsylvania, 
by  Ohio,  and  by  other  States,  on  timber  that 
each  imports  from  the  West,  and  migiit  raise 
on  its  idle  forest  land. 

Is  it  surprising  that  building  trades  are 
depressed,  that  in  Eastern  cities  the  housing 
problem  is  becoming  more  acute,  pressing 
hardest  upon  the  very  poor?  But  the  op- 
timist says  that  substitutes  for  wood  are 
available,  that  the  genius  of  the  American 
people  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  that 
the  supplies  of  the  world  can  be  imported. 

The  fVorld'i  Timber  Supply 

The  world  supply  deserves  attention. 
The  sketch  map  shows  that  a  lai^c  portion 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  is  devoid  of 
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timber.  A  little  study  reveals  how  uiilitety 
we  are  to  get  more  than  we  produce  at  home. 
The  Canadians  have  given  us  to  understand 
distinctly  that  they  propose  to  use  their  tim- 
ber resources  at  home,  and  more  wisely  than 
their  Southern  neighbors.  Already  vast  in- 
roads have  been  made  in  Canada  and  for 
certain  localities  an  end  is  clearly  in  sight. 
One  of  the  largest  forest  plantations  ever 
made  is  that  of  a  paper  company  in  Quebec 
to  provide  a  supply  when  the  original  tim- 
ber is  gone.  Mexico  is  practically  without 
timber.  In  Central  and  South  America  the 
heavy  tropical  woods  are  poorly  adapted  to 
North  American  uses.  This  is  true  also  of 
the  woods  that  grow  in  equatorial  Africa. 
Scandinavian  and  Russian  supplies,  while 
considerable  in  quantity,  are  not  likely  to 
be  available  bej-ond  the  heavy  demands  that 
Europe  makes  upon  them.  The  supplies  in 
Germany  and  France  have  long  been  less 
than  required  for  local  needs.  These  are  im- 
porting states.  Of  Oriental  timbets,  France 
imports  teak  wood  from  Indo-China,  and  teak 
grows  in  southern  India — a  valuable  species, 


but  limited  in  quantity  among  heavier  trop- 
ical woods.  We  appear  to  have  first  claim 
upon  the  surplus  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
some  of  whose  species  in  moderate  quantities 
maj-  be  exported  to  America.  But  if  we 
continue  to  use  wood  we  must,  for  the  most 
part,  produce  it  at  home. 

As  for  substitutes ;  with  increased  pressure 
of  population,  which  has  doubled  within  the 
memorj-  of  living  men,  from  fifty  millions 
to  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
the  demand  for  wood  with  which  merely  to 
finish  the  construction  of  steel  and  concrete 
buildings  is  heavier  than  the  earlier  demand 
for  wooden  houses. 

Our  Own  Dfsperate  SiluaUan 
As  a  nation  we  arc  no  lonEcr  in  a  position 
of  self-defense  in  the  matter  of  timber.  A 
leading  forester  on  returning  from  France 
remarked  that  had  the  war  come  fifteen 
years  later,  the  United  States  could  not 
have  built  her  cantonments  nor  sent  arms  to 
our  men  abroad  in  boxes  without  import- 
ing timber  either  from  the  Pacific  Coast  or 
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from  a  foreign  country,  in  either  case  at  vast 
expense  both  of  money  and  of  time.  Another 
prominent  foreb:ter  points  out  that  it  is 
already  too  late  to  depend  primarily  upon 
fire  protection,  planting,  and  natural  regen- 
eration to  ward  off  disaster,  but  that  forth- 
with measures  must  be  taken  to  conserve  the 
mature  timber  that  remains. 

Measures  in  Congress 

What  is  the  solution  ?  The  great  consum- 
ing organizations,  such  as  the  lumber  manu- 
facturers, furniture-makers,  paper  and  pulp 
companies,  all  of  which  have  had  to  search 
sharply  for  material,  are  wide-awake  to  the 
situation.  Colonel  Henry  S.  Graves,  until 
recently  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  has  held  meetings  of  lumbermen  and 
foresters  throughout  the  United  States,  urg- 
ing the  prompt  adoption  of  some  national 
forest  policy  adequate  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  American  people.  As  a  result,  two 
forestry  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress seeking  to  provide  the  legislative  basis 
of  a  solution.  These  are  known  as  the  Snell 
and  Capper  bills,  and  deserve  consideration 
by  every  citizen.  The  Snell  bill  provides 
financial  help  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  those  States  that  require  by  law  such  mini- 
mum regulations  in  cutting  timber  as  will 
insure  the  return  of  desirable  species  on  forest 
soils.  This  plan  would  utilize  the  forestry 
departments  already  admirably  developed  in 
certain  States,  but  wholly  lacking  in  others. 

The  Capper  bill  would  give  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  power  to  regulate  directly 
the  cutting  of  timber  throughout  the  United 
States.  Its  advocates  point  out  that  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  the  lumbermen,  like  Louis 
XIV,  constitute  the  State  itself,  and  are  not 
likely  to  place  upon  themselves  even  mini- 
mum requirements  that  will  interfere  with 
the  management  of  their  property.  Let  us 
expect  that  Congress  will  work  out  a  basic 
forest  law  that  will  provide  for  our  future 
forest  welfare  as  broadly  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Law  provides  for  our  fiscal  welfare. 


Fortunately  the  Government  has  taken 
one  real  step  forward.  A  bill  known  as  the 
Weeks  Law  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Taft  in  1911.  Twelve 
and  one-half  million  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  forest  lands  by 
the  Government  at  the  headwaters  of  navi- 
gable streams.  About  2,000,000  acres  have 
been  acquired  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains from  Maine  to  Georgia — nine  States. 
These  forests  are  already  self-supporting  in 
several  of  the  States.  Ultimately  they  will 
yield  large  revenues  to  the  Government. 
Owing  to  advance  in  market  prices  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  holdings  could  now  be 
sold  for  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
total  cost.  This  is  an  excellent  investment. 
A  greatly  reduced  appropriation  of  $450,000 
has  just  been  made  by  the  present  Congress, 
after  the  hardest  kind  of  sledding,  to  con- 
tinue purchases  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  sum  is  wholly  inadequate  to  enable  the 
Government  to  enter  the  market  in  compe- 
tition with  the  large  lumber  companies 
which  have  paid  recently  from  one  to  three 
million  dollars  upon  single  transfers  of 
timber  land. 

Throughout  the  F^astern  mountains  the 
valleys  have  been  cut  out,  and  timber  on  the 
highest  slopes  disappears  as  by  magic.  Shall 
we  save  a  million  a  year  at  Washington  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  and  at  the  same  time 
lose  a  billion  a  year  in  timber  wasted,  soils 
destroyed,  vast  water  powers  and  electric 
powers  upon  which  our  welfare  depends  in- 
creasingly lost  for  all  time?  Shall  navigation 
in  all  our  rivers  be  hindered  by  sandbars, 
agriculture  ruined  by  stormy  overflows  on 
valuable  meadow  land  as  in  South  Carolina, 
great  dties  like  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
menaced  by  floods? 

Foresters  give  notice  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  their  day  of  comfortable  secu- 
rity is  at  an  end.  Delay  is  inadmissible. 
Will  Congress  and  the  States  respond  ?  Only 
if  the  American  people  insist  that  action  be 
taken. 


EPIDEMIC  CONTROL  IN  EUROPE, 

AND  THE  LEAGUE 

BY  WICKLIFFE  ROSE 

[Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose  is  a  Tennessean  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  professor  at  Nashville, 
and  the  educational  head  of  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  His  talent  for  the  conduct  of  edu- 
cational activities,  and  for  more  special  services  such  as  initiative  and  direction  in  the  new  Beld 
of  public  health,  has  come  to  be  widely  recognized.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  and  has  for  about  ten  years  been  the  general  director  of 
the  International  Health  Board.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  of  the  China 
Medical  Board.  The  present  article  describes  one  of  the  most  promising  departments  of  work 
that  hat  been  taken  up  by  the  League  of  Nations.  There  would  seem  no  possible  reason  why  the 
United  States— officially  through  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  privately  through  the  International 
Health  Board  that  Dr.  Rose  directs — should  not  work  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  League's 
new  health  section,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  has  not  yet 
formally  joined  the  League  of  Nations. — The  Editor] 


ONE  is  apt  to  think  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  an  agency  designed  solely 
to  prevent  war.  That  is  the  primary  object 
for  which  it  was  created,  and  it  is  the  object 
now  receiving  first  consideration.  The  pre- 
vention of  war,  however,  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  important  matters  occupying  the 
League's  attention.  It  is  carrying  on  many 
activities  only  remotely  or  not  at  all  related 
to  war,  and  may  be  expected  to  take  on  an 
increasing  number  of  such  functions  in  the 
course  of  its  normal  development.  The  fact 
is,  modern  life  is  rapidly  overflowing  na- 
tional boundar}'  lines.  Governments  are 
finding  themselves  confronted  more  and 
more  with  situations  which  no  nation  acting 
alone  can  meet,  and  are  being  drawn  into 
responsibilities  no  single  nation  can  assume. 
Functions  that  are  essentially  international 
in  character  will  in  the  end  be  recognized 
as  such,  and  will  be  organized  on  an  interna- 
tional basis.  Having  been  called  into  exist- 
ence to  safeguard  world  peace,  the  League 
is  now  being  recognized  as  a  convenient 
agenc>'  through  which  national  governments 
may  act  in  concert  in  dealing  with  other 
common  interests  as  thev  arise. 

m 

Stemming  the  Typhus  Epidemic 

The  general  trend  finds  striking  illustra- 
tion in  the  field  of  public  health.  In  the 
early  months  of  1919  attention  was  called 
to  an  appalling  epidemic  of  typhus  which,  as 
a  result  of  war  conditions,  was  sweeping  over 
Russia  and  Poland.  It  involved  an  extensive 
region,  inhabited  by  millions  of  people.  Gov- 
ernment administrative  machiner>%  including 


sanitary  organization,  had  broken  down. 
The  two  countries  were  still  at  war.  Mov- 
ing armies  and  hordes  of  refugees  were 
spreading  the  infection  and  were  at  the  same 
time  adding  enormously  to  the  difficulties  of 
control.  The  situation  was  recognized  as  a 
serious  menace,  not  only  to  the  people  imme- 
diately concerned,  but  to  the  surrounding 
countries  and  to  western  Europe. 

When  relief  agencies  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  proved  unable  to  handle 
the  problem;  and  when  it  had  become  evi- 
dent that  fighting  the  epidemic  involved  the 
provision  of  such  fundamentals  as  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  those  on  a  scale 
which  only  governments  could  undertake,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
Early  in  1920  the  Council  of  the  league 
appealed  to  all  interested  governments  for 
funds,  and  appointed  an  epidemic  com- 
mission to  administer  such  funds  as  might 
be  contributed. 

For  the  first  twelve  months  this  commis- 
sion, working  in  close  association  with  the 
governments  concerned,  was  able  to  show 
gratifying  results  and  thus  to  demonstrate 
its  usefulness  as  an  agenc>'  for  effective  in- 
ternational cooperation.  Cases  of  typhus  fell 
in  Poland  from  157,000  during  1920  to 
45,000  for  1921;  in  Russia  from  about 
3,000,000  to  600,000 ;  and  in  Rumania  from 
45,555  to  4,834. 

The  League's  New  Health  Section 

In  the  meantime,  effort  had  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  more  permanent  and  more 
adequate    organization    of    health    activities. 
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The  epidemic  commission  had  stimulated 
the  movement  by  exhibiting  the  need.  On 
September  1,  1921,  the  second  assembly  of 
the  League  set  up  a  Health  Organization 
and  created  a  health  section  of  the  perma- 
nent secretariat  as  its  executive  organ.  This 
is  one  of  three  technical  organizations  of  the 
League,  and,  like  all  these  creations,  con- 
sists of  a  committee,  a  conference,  a  secre- 
tariat. The  committee,  which  initiates  policy 
and  program,  is  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  League.  The  President  —  Doctor 
Thorvald  Madsen,  Director  of  the  State 
Serum  Institute  at  Copenhagen — and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee,  are  mem- 
bers also  of  the  Office  Internationale  d*Hy- 
giene  Publique  in  Paris.  With  this  body — 
which  existed  before  the  war  and  which 
has  a  membership  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations — an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  by  which  the  Office  In- 
ternationale serves  as  general  conference  for 
the  Health  Organization  of  the  League. 
The  Organization  has  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat, which  forms  a  section  of  the  League's 
permanent  secretariat  \n  Geneva.  The 
director  of  this  health  section.  Doctor  Lud- 
wig  Rajchman,  is  ex  officio  secretary-general 
of  the  health  committee.  Of  this  Organi- 
zation the  epidemic  commission  referred  to 
above  became  a  working  division. 

It  is  understood  that  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  in  calling  the  new  agency  into  be- 
ing is  provisional;  that  it  is  subject  to  re- 
view after  one  year.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  Organization  is  to  be  made 
permanent  is  one  which  should  interest  the 
medical  profession — if  not  the  lay  public — 
of  the  United  States;  for  its  support,  if  it 
be  continued,  must  be  derived  from  the 
treasuries  of  contributing  governments,  and 
its  activities  should  affect  intimately  the 
health  services  of  all  countries.  Its  con- 
tinuance will  depend  and  should  depend 
upon  Its  ability  to  show  that  there  is  need 
of  a  permanent  agenc>'  of  this  character, 
and  that  it  can  justify  its  existence  and  the 
expenditures  involved  by  the  service  it 
renders. 

Gathering  Facts  about  Disease  in  Europe 

In  the  meantime  the  Organization  is  de- 
veloping a  program.  Its  first  move  was  to 
undertake  an  international  reporting  service 
beginning  with  Europe.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1921,  famine,  with  its  usual  train  of  ills, 
had  appeared  on  an  enormous  scale  in  Russia. 


Wholesale  emigration  of  populations  from 
the  stricken  regions,  with  added  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Polish  war  refugees  seeking 
repatriation,  overran  the  protective  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  set  up  and  was  bring- 
ing westward  a  violent  recrudescence  of 
tvphus  with  the  menacing  accompaniment  of 
relapsing  fever  and  cholera.  The  situation 
seemed  to  be  getting  out  of  hand.  Definite 
information  as  to  what  was  really  happening 
in  the  interior  of  Russia  and  in  some  of  the 
bordering  states  was  lacking. 

The  health  section  of  the  League  under- 
took to  supply  this  need.  Representatives 
were  sent  to  the  infected  regions;  working 
relations  were  established  with  government 
authorities  and  voluntary  agencies;  informa- 
tion was  received  regularly  from  all  areas 
involved,  was  checked,  interpreted,  and 
supplied  to  the  government  health  services  of 
all  countries  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  pic- 
ture of  what  proved  to  be  an  epidemic  of 
typhus,  relapsing  fever,  and  cholera,  of  over- 
whelming proportions,  sweeping  westward 
from  the  famine-stricken  regions  of  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine. 

Russia's  Condition  Revealed 

These  reports  revealed  a  condition  in  Rus- 
sia rivaling  the  great  plagues  of  the  Middle 
Ages  at  their  worst:  extreme  famine  over 
a  region  containing  a  population  of  from 
30  to  33  millions;  millions  of  these  people 
doomed  to  death  by  starvation ;  the  entire 
region  with  all  eastern  and  southern  Russia 
swept  by  devastating  epidemics  of  t\'phus, 
cholera,  and  relapsing  fever;  the  diseases, 
having  already  taken  an  estimated  toll  of 
more  than  2,500,000  lives  during  the  last 
four  years,  showing  a  violent  increase  since 
the  beginning  of  November,  1921  ;  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  fleeing  from  famine 
and  disease,  spreading  infection  throughout 
western  Russia,  across  Poland,  and  into 
eastern  Germany. 

The  League  in  providing  this  information 
performed  a  double  service:  it  called  atten- 
tion sharply  and  definitely  to  a  serious  men- 
ace to  the  health  and  economic  rehabilitation 
of  Europe,  and  it  laid  the  basis  for  intelligent 
action  concerning  it. 

A  United  Attack  upon  Epidemic  Diseases 

^Vhat  the  League  has  done  in  connection 
with  the  epidemic  in  eastern  Europe  it  may 
do  and  proposes  to  do  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
A  competent  agency  constantly  on  the  watch- 
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tower,  with  dq>endable  working  relations 
with  all  countries,  giving  definite  and  re- 
liable information  concerning  these  great 
plagues  when  they  first  show  themselves  and 
before  they  get  out  of  hand,  can  make  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  health  of  the 
world.  And  this,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  is  a 
task  which  no  national  government  can 
undertake. 

But  the  League  did  more  than  report  what 
was  happening  in  eastern  Europe;  it  sought 
to  stimulate  the  powers  to  action,  and  to 
bring  about  concerted  effort  in  an  effective 
fight  against  the  epidemics.  In  January,  1922, 
the  secretariat  addressed  a  spedal  report  on 
the  situation  to  all  member  states.  On  receipt 
of  this  report  the  Polish  Government,  with 
the  League's  endorsement,  invited  a  Euro- 
pean technical  conference  to  mature  a  scheme 
of  international  cooperation.  In  response  to 
this  call,  representatives  of  twenty-eight 
governments  met  in  Warsaw  on  March  20. 
Reports  in  concrete  detail  were  presented  by 
the  Health  Committee  of  the  League  and 
by  representatives  from  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Russia,  Rumania,  Turkey, 
and  the  Ukraine. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  conference 
formulated  plans  for  a  series  of  sanitary  con- 
ventions designed  to  provide  for  the  mutual 
exchange  of  information  and  for  the  neces- 
sary coordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
neighboring  countries  to  prevent  further 
spread  of  infection;  drafted  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign— defensive  for  the  border  zones,  and 
offensive  for  the  central  regions — ^with  a 
view  to  attacking  the  epidemics  at  their 
sources;  appealed  to  the  governments  of  all 
European  countries  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  estimated  at  about  $6,600,000;  and 
entrusted  the  Health  Organization  of  the 
League  with  the  execution  of  the  plans. 

Exchange  of  Sanitary  Experts 

Again  one  may  say  that  what  has  been 
done  in  bringing  about  coordination  of  action 
on  the  part  of  twenty-eight  states  in  the  fight 
against  disease  in  eastern  Europe  may  be 
done  on  a  world-wide  scale.  Until  the 
health  work  of  the  League  has  become  defi- 
nitely established  in  public  opinion  and  in 
the  treasuries  of  governments,  it  will  find 
difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
Enough  has  been  accomplished,  however, 
even  within  the  short  period  of  its  existence, 
to  indicate  possibilities  of  service  that  in  time 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable. 

The  League  is  undertaking  to   reinforce 


the  two  activities  outlined  above  by 
promoting  among  national  health  services 
an  interchange  of  personnel.  A  funda- 
mental condition  of  effective  team-work  is 
mutual  acquaintance,  understanding,  good- 
will. Much  is  being  done  in  this  direction 
by  international  health  conferences — such  as 
were  held  recently  in  London  and  Warsaw. 
The  League  is  seeking  to  further  this  better 
understanding.  The  exchange  is  to  be  not 
for  observation  merely,  but  for  periods  of 
definite  service.  While  establishing  helpful 
personal  contacts,  it  is  to  be  made  a  very  real 
exchange  of  experience. 

In  this  undertaking,  also,  first  moves  have 
been  made  in  Europe.  The  suggestion  has 
the  endorsement  of  a  number  of  national 
health  services;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
proposed  attack  on  epidemics  in  eastern 
Europe  will  be  made  the  occasion  of  putting 
the  sdieme  into  practical  operation.  It  is 
expected,  furthermore,  that  from  this  modest 
beginning  in  Europe  the  service  may  be  ex- 
tended as  opportunity  offers  to  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

Fixing  Standards  for  Serums  and  New 

Remedies 

The-  League  has  undertaken  another  im- 
portant service  in  its  effort  to  bring  about 
an  international  standardization  of  biological 
products.  In  December,  1921,  a  group  of 
scientists  representing  ten  powers  met  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  to 
consider  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
standardize  certain  serums.  The  conference, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Madsen,  after 
reviewing  the  problems  involved  in  establish- 
ing common  standards  for  diphtheria,  teta- 
nus, dysentery,  meningococcus,  and  pneumo- 
coccus  serums,  and  for  the  serum  diagnosis 
of  syphilis,  strongly  supported  the  under- 
taking as  desirable  and  feasible;  and  it  ar- 
ranged a  scheme  of  international  cooperation 
in  carrying  out  the  preliminary  scientific 
investigations.  Recent  reports  indicate 
encouraging  progress. 

The  establishment  or  common  standards 
for  serums  is  preliminary  to  the  vastly  more 
important  task  of  exercising  practical  scien- 
tific control  over  the  biological  products  that 
are  offered  for  sale  in  international  trade. 
Public-health  offidals  in  the  United  States 
understand  and  appredate  the  service  being 
rendered  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  at 
Washington  in  keeping  under  inspection  vac- 
cines and  serums  that  are  offered  for  sale  in 
interstate  trade.  What  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
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tory  is  doing  to  protect  the  public  in  this 
country  illustrates  concretely  what  may  be 
done  and  should  be  done  on  an  international 
scale  for  the  protection  of  the  larger  public. 
As  to  the  serious  need  for  such  protection, 
there  is  abundant  evidence.  The  writer  has 
in  mind — to  cite  a  single  illustration — a 
laboratory,  operating  under  the  aegis  of  a 
state  government  but  as  a  private  enterprise, 
which  is  manufacturing  and  selling  in  the 
international  market  a  large  number  of  bio- 
logical products,  most  of  which  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  responsible  health  authorities,  and 
which,  to  put  the  case  mildly,  are  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  value.  The  sale  of  these 
products,  moreover,  is  being  stimulated  by 
means  of  an  advertising  propaganda  that 
would  rank  with  the  more  flagrant  patent- 
medicine  ■  swindles.  And  this  is  but  an 
example  of  what  is  being  done  on  a  large 
scale  by  commercial  laboratories  in  many 
lands.  No  national  government  can  do  more 
than  prohibit  sale  within  its  own  borders. 
Until  the  establishment  of  the  Health  Sec- 
tion of  the  League,  there  has  been  no  agency 
th^t  could  .undertake  the  protection  of  the 
larger  public  against  these  frauds. 

International  Health  Reports 

Setting  up  or  improving  government 
schemes  of  mortality  and  morbidity  reports 
has  not  been  formally  proposed  as  a  part  of 
the  League's  oflScial  program.  By  implica- 
tion, however,  it  is  included.  In  undertaking 
to  conduct  an  epidemiological  intelligence 
service  on  a  world-wide  scale  the  League  is 
necessarily  dependent  in  large  measure  upon 
national  systems  of  vital  statistics.  They 
may  be  supplemented  in  many  ways,  but 
there  is  no  substitute  for  them.  And  here 
the  League  is  going  to  encounter  serious 
obstacles.  For  information  concerning  epi- 
demic diseases,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical 
value,  must  be  prompt  and  must  be  reliable. 
Relatively  few  national  systems  for  reporting 
diseases  and  deaths,  as  they  are  administered 
at  present,  may  be  relied  upon  to  meet  either 
of  the  two  requirements. 

An  energetic  attempt  to  keep  all  govern- 
ments advised  concerning  disease  conditions 
throughout  the  world  creates  at  once  a  situa- 
tion in  which  all  national  health  services 
become  vitally  interested  in  the  reporting 
standards  of  each  and  a  situation  that  exerts 
constant  pressure  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment. Some  progress  may  be  expected,  there- 
fore, ac  a  necessary  by-product.  It  would 
look  as  if  in  the  end  the  League  would  be 


called  upon  to  intervene  more  directly  to 
stimulate  improvement  in  states  whose  sta- 
tistical services  are  defective  and  to  aid  in 
setting  up  reporting  systems  in  countries 
where  none  exists. 

Need  of  Scientific  Health  Laboratories 

What  has  been  said  of  national  statistical 
services  may  be  said  with  equal  force  of 
public-health  laboratories.  Stimulating  the 
development  of  laboratories  has  not  been  pro- 
posed as  a  part  of  the  League's  health  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  by  implication  a  necessary 
part  of  the  scheme. 

In  1920 — to  illustrate  by  a  single  example 
— an  epidemic  disease  appeared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Lambayeque,  Peru.  It  was 
diagnosed  as  pernicious  malaria  and  handled 
accordingly.  Months  elapsed  before  its  true 
character  was  even  suspected.  In  the  mean- 
time the  infection  had  spread  rapidly  over 
an  enormous  area.  As  a  result  the  authori- 
ties found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  fighting  a  raging  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  over  a  region  extending  from 
Ecuador  to  Callao— a  distance  of  600  miles 
— and  from  the  coast  back  to  the  mountains 
—from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles. 

The  cost  in  terms  of  suffering  and  death, 
of  interrupted  industry  and  trade,  of  time 
and  labor  and  funds  expended  in  bringing 
the  epidemic  under  control,  was  enormous; 
and  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  basing 
early  action  on  a  guess  instead  of  on  scien- 
tifically established  fact.  With  accurate 
diagnosis  by  the  application  of  well-known 
laboratory  technic  when  the  disease  first  ap- 
peared, there  should  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  stamping  it  out  before  it  became  epidemic. 

This  one  case  is  cited  to  illustrate  and 
emphasize  a  general  truth,  namely:  that  the 
operation  of  an  effective  epidemiological  in- 
telligence service  on  an  international  scale 
presupposes  an  adequate  diagnostic  labora- 
tory service  in  the  several  countries. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  concerning  the 
program  as  a  whole  that  in  performing  this 
humanitarian  ser\ice  the  League  is  bringing 
the  nations  together  in  a  field  where  each  has^ 
all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose;  where  with- 
out conflict  of  interests  the  spirit  and  technic 
of  cooperative  effort  may  be  demonstrated 
and  learned.  The  mutual  understanding  ' 
and  good-will  thus  created  will  stand  the 
League  in  good  stead  when  it  comes  to  deal 
with  the  vastly  more  complex  and  difllicult 
problems  involved  in  international  politics 
and  economic  competition. 


CANADA  MOVES  TO  RESTRICT 
ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION 

BY  OWEN  E.  McGILLICUDDY 


IN  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  May  9, 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  vote  of  130  to  36;  went  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  "effective  restriction"  of  Oriental  im- 
migration into  the  Dominion.  The  alterna- 
tive was  a  policy  of  "exclusion/*  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  majority  of  members 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  Since  the  debate  in  the  House, 
the  reaction  throughout  the  country  has  in- 
dicated in  no  uncertain  way  that  public 
opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  excluding 
Orientals  who  come  to  Canada  with  the 
intention  of  colonizing  or  making  their 
homes  in  the  Dominion  for  a  long  period. 

It  is  generally  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
the  appeal  made  by  the  Premier,  Rt.  Hon. 
Mackenzie  King,  for  conciliatory  measures 
with  Japan  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing Canada's  Pacific-coast  problem  whenever 
overtures  are  made  to  Tokio.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  had  the  Prime  Minister  not 
pointed  out  how  harsh  the  word  "exclusion" 
would  sound  when  Canada  and  Japan  began 
discussing  restrictions,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  voiced  its  desire  for  a 
white  British  Columbia  by  the  emphatic 
adoption  of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  pro- 
biting  Oriental  immigration  for  residential 
purposes. 

"Exclusion**  or   *  Restriction*'? 

The  original  resolution,  moved  by  W.  G. 
McQuarrie,  M.P.  for  New  Westminster, 
British  Columbia,  was: 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  im- 
migration of  Oriental  aliens,  and  their  rapid 
multiplication,  is  becoming  a  serious  menace  to 
living  conditions,  particularly  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  to  the  future  of  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Government  should  take  immediate 
action  with  a  view  to  securing  the  exclusion  of 
future  immigration  of  this  type. 

The  Government,  through  Hon.  C.  A. 
Stewart,  Minister  of  Immigration,  then 
moved  an  amendment  that,  instead  of  a 
motion  "excluding"  Orientals,  they  be 
"effectively    restricted."      He    pointed    out 
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that  there  is  a  Canadian  agreement  now  with 
Japan,  and  that  "exclusion"  would  be  a  poor 
premise  on  which  to  enter  into  further  ne- 
gotiations. The  Minister  added  that  he 
admitted  the  problem  but  did  not  believe 
that  the  word  "exclusion"  should  be  used  at 
the  present  time. 

J  Pacific-Coast  Problem 

British  Columbia  members,  regardless  of 
party,  were  in  accord  about  what  should  be 
done,  and  they  declared  for  a  policy  exclud- 
ing further  Oriental  immigration.  All  of 
them  spoke  of  the  indifference  with  which 
the  eastern  provinces  had  regarded  the  whole 
question.  Using  official  statistics,  they 
quoted  figures  of  Oriental  population  in 
British  Columbia,  showing  that  white  folk 
are  being  rapidly  ejected  from  control  in 
many  large  industries,  such  as  fisheries,  lum- 
bering, fruit  farming,  and  market  gardening, 
together  with  a  large  section  of  the  retail 
business.  Every  British  Columbia  member 
expressed  fear  as  to  the  future,  and  appealed 
to  the  East  for  assistance  in  keeping  the 
Pacific  province  a  white  man's  country. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  M.P.  for  Center 
Vancouver,  declared  that  the  situation  in 
British  Columbia  "constitutes  a  conflict  be- 
tween theoretical  international  justice  and 
stubborn  internal  economic  and  social 
facts,"  and  pointed  out  that  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty  made  no  mention  of  immi- 
gration, but  left  that  question  to  be  settled 
by  each  country  for  itself.  He  contended 
that  the  Oriental  was  so  distinct  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  native  population  of  Canada 
that  assimilation  was  impossible.  Free  ad- 
mission of  the  Oriental  meant  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  Canadian  living.  The 
member  for  Center  Vancouver  declared  that 
his  policy  was  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics  as 
permanent  residents,  absolute  opposition  to 
indentured  labor,  and  fair  treatment  to 
those  properly  admitted  under  the  laws. 

Alfred  Storke,  M.P.  for  Skeena,  British 
Columbia,  told  the  House  that  the  time  to 
settle   the   problem   was   now,    "before    the 
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Oriental  gains  control  of  British  Columbia." 
He  said  there  was  a  silent  and  steady  ab- 
sorption of  the  business  of  his  province  by 
the  Oriental,  particularly  the  Jap,  who  "is 
the  incarnation  of  commercial  aggressive- 
ness." The  prairie  provinces,  he  pointed 
out,  have  no  lure  for  the  Oriental  because 
of  their  climate  and  the  nature  of  their  in- 
dustries. The  Oriental  is  never  a  pioneer 
but  follows  others,  and  beats  them  because 
he  can  afford  to  do  it  with  his  cheap  labor 
and  terrible  industry.  "If  you  gave  over 
British  Columbia  by  treaty  to  Japan  to- 
morrow there  would  be  a  general  rising  in 
Canada  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar," 
said  Mr.  Storke,  "but  unless  we  deal  with 
this  problem  now  we  will  be  giving  away 
British  Columbia  just  as  wholly  and  com- 
pletely as  if  by  treaty." 

C.  H.  Dickie,  M.P.  for  Nanaimo,  who 
has  lived  forty  years  in  British  Columbia, 
expressed  admiration  for  the  fine  qualities 
of  the  Japanese,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  immigration  could  be  stopped  only 
through  diplomatic  processes.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  white  man  was  allowed  no 
privileges  in  Japan  such  as  the  Jap  was  al- 
lowed in  Canada,  and  asserted  that  if  the 
Japs  were  allowed  free  entry  into  the 
Dominion  they  would  drive  all  whites  out 
of  British   Columbia  inside  of  three  years. 

Hon.  Dr.  King,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  British  Columbia  representative 
in  the  Cabinet,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  question  could  be  settled  amicably 
through  negotiation  by  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  Japan.  He  admitted  the 
gravity  of  the  problem,  and  fully  sympa- 
thized with  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
British  Columbia  to  build  up  a  white  com- 
munity. His  suggestion  was  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  might  approach  the  Japa- 
nese Government  and,  explaining  the 
opinion  in  British  Columbia,  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  would 
leave  no  grievance  or  sense  of  humiliation. 

Premier  King  as  Conciliator 

The  Prime  Minister,  Rt.  Hon.  Macken- 
zie King,  agreed  with  the  British  Columbia 
members  that  the  question  was  one  of  great 
national  importance  rather  than  of  purely 
provincial  interest.  "It  is,"  he  declared, 
"first  and  foremost,  an  economic  issue.  Every 
country  should  have  the  right  to  control  the 
composition  of  its  population."  The  Pre- 
mier reminded  the  House  of  a  request  made 
on    the    Government    to    help    Pacific-coast 


ports,  in  order  that  these  might  gain  more 
Oriental  trade,  and  he  asked  if  it  were  ad- 
visable that  the  Government  should  take 
steps  that  would  adversely  a£Fect  this  trade. 

Referring  to  the  Lemieux  agreement  with 
Japan,  the  Premier  stated  that  it  had  been 
adhered  to  loyally  by  the  Japanese.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  terms  "exclusion"  and  "re- 
striction," and  stated  that  the  House  could 
not  be  too  careful  in  using  these,  as  the  word 
"exclusion"  was  most  offensive  to  the  people 
of  the  Orient.  He  knew  of  no  "Exclusion 
Act"  against  the  Japanese  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  was  sure  it  would  not 
help  the  cause  of  immigration  if  there  were 
any  division  of  opinion  in  the  House.  To  be 
of  unanimity  of  opinion  the  Government 
would  support  the  resolution  if  the  words 
"eflPective  restriction"  were  used,  in  place 
of  the  word  "exclusion." 

In  concluding  his  address  the  Prime  Min- 
ister made  an  appeal  to  the  members  to  rise 
above  party  in  making  a  decision  on  a  per- 
plexing question.  Mr.  King  said  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  duty  of  any  Canadian 
legislative  body  to  promote  good-will  and 
eliminate  anything  making  ill-will  between 
nations.  "We  have  a  chance  to  help  for- 
ward the  spirit  of  good-will,  or  we  can  set 
it  back  and  create  an  entirely  new  problem." 
He  did  not  want  a  resolution  passed  which 
would  be  construed  as  exclusion  because  it 
would  be  offensive,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
House  not  to  embarrass  the  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  deal  with  the  question. 

The  Opposition  Leader  Speaks 

Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  pointed  out  that,  "al- 
though in  considering  population  the  Orien- 
tal did  not  figure  largely  in  either  Canada 
or  the  United  States,  the  question  was  a 
serious  one.  No  person  could  visit  British 
Columbia  without  being  alarmed  at  the  con- 
ditions existing  there.  The  Oriental  race 
was  so  different  from  the  white  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  industrial  competition 
in  Canada,  and  assimilation  was  admittedly 
out  of  the  question."  He  pointed  out  the 
gain  in  birth  ratio  by  the  Orientals  in 
Canada  compared  to  the  whites.  In  1910, 
252  whites  were  born,  as  against  one 
Oriental;  but  in  1921  there  were  only  17 
whites  as  against  one  Oriental.  He  could 
see  nothing  but  exclusion  of  the  Oriental. 

The  Prime  Minister:  "Absolute  ex- 
clusion ?" 

Mr.    Meighan:     "No,    it    doesn't    mean 
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exclusion  of  students,  clergymen,  and  four  or 
five  other  classes." 

Prime  Minister:  "The  meaning  of  the 
word  'exclusion'  is  very  broad.  If  Japan 
got  word  to-morrow  •  that  Canada  had  de- 
cided upon  exclusion,  what  would  she 
think?" 

Mr.  Meighen:  "She  would  only  hear 
officially  what  was  in  the  resolution  passed. 
Has  the  time  not  come  when  Canada  should 
do  its  own  excluding  in  the  matter  of  immi- 
gration? Let  us  maintain  our  racial  security. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  an  inferior  race; 
Japan  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  gone 
ahead  faster  than  any  other  nation.  But  the 
two  races  arc  so  different  they  cannot  get 
along  together.  We  must  say  to  them: 
'You  can  keep  our  people  from  your  country ; 
we  can  keep  your  people  from  ours.*  " 

Hon.  C.  A.  Stewart,  Minister  of  Immi- 
gration,  admitted  that  a  ''menace"  existed; 
but  in  view  of  the  existing  agreement  he 
could  not  see  how  Canada,  with  a  declaration 
cf  "exclusion,"  could  negotiate  with  Japan. 
"Is  it  right  on  negotiation  to  lay  the  pre- 
mises of  'exclusion'?"  he  asked.  Mr.  Stew- 
art then  moved  that  the  words  "effective 
restriction"  be  substituted  for  the  word 
"exclusion."  Mr.  Meighen,  leader  of  the 
opposition,  suggested  the  words  "prohibition 
for  resident  purposes,"  but  the  Government 
did  not  accept  them. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  leader  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  in  the  House,  declared  that 
immigration  was  a  matter  of  deepest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  Dominion.  So  far 
Canada  had  built  her  population  largely 
from  European  peoples,  and  these  European 
immigrants  had  shown  a  commendable 
readiness  to  form  a  real  Canadian  nation. 
He  agreed  with  the  British  Columbia  mem- 
bers that  Asiatic  immigration  presented  a 
serious  economic  problem,  but  not  one  that 
baffled  solution.  He  differed  with  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  insisting  upon 
the  word  "exclusion." 

Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  M.P.  for  Van- 
couver, thought  that  a  parliamentary  de- 
cision in  favor  of  "exclusion"  would  not 
necessarily  prejudice  the  nation's  position  in 
negotiations. 

The  Prime  Minister  declared  that  if  the 
Conservatives  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
Oriental  exclusion  they  would  not  insist 
upon  the  word  "exclusion"  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Stevens:  "We  offered  to  substitute 
the  word  'prohibition.' " 

The    Prime    Minister:     "We    have    had 


enough  of  prohibition"  (laughter).  He 
added  that  if  Canada  wanted  to  create  a 
problem  for  the  whole  British  Empire  it 
could  not  be  done  more  effectively  than  by 
insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  word  '*exclu- 
sion."  He  found  that  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, attended  by  Mr.  Meighen,  the  use 
of  the  word  "exclusion"  had  been  carefully 
avoided.  He  wished  to  settle  the  question 
on  national  rather  than  on  partisan  lines. 

Domimon-iVide  Interest  Aroused 

Since  the  debate  in  the  House  the  ques- 
tion of  Oriental  restriction  has  come  up  for 
discussion  in  the  public  press  throughout  the 
Dominion.  In  a  recent  editorial  the  Toronto 
Globe  declared  that: 

The  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  far 
more  forceful  and  less  diplomatic  than  the 
Chinese.  There  is  among  them  the  spirit  of  a 
conquering  race;  they  do  not  care  to  walk  softly. 
Id  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  exercise  of  control 
over  certain  fishing  areas,  or  the  ousting  of  white 
labor  from  lumber  mills,  they  act  with  a  solidarity 
and  assurance  of  men  who  are  proud  of  their 
race  and  certain  of  themselves.  These  are  ad- 
mirable traits  if  exercised  in  moderation,  but 
there  is  grave  danger  that  unless  the  enterprise 
of  the  Japanese  is  checked  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
Canada  will  become  a  Japanese  rather  than  a 
British  country.  The  first  and  most  important 
change  required  in  the  law,  if  we  really  mean 
to  preserve  British  Columbia  for  the  white  race, 
is  to  bar  Orientals  from  obtaining  titles  to  real 
estate,  outside  of  a  few  important  centers,  where, 
as  merchants  and  traders,  they  may  need  to  hold 
it  in  connection  with  their  business.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  people  of  California  during  the  last 
decade  has  proved  that  as  a  grower  of  food- 
stuffs uDon  small  holdings  the  Oriental  will 
inevitably  drive  out  the  white  if  he  can.  secure 
the  fixity  of  tenure  provided  through  the  owner- 
ship of  land. 

The  whole  question  of  Oriental  immigra- 
tion has  developed  more  interest  throughout 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
than  has  any  other  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  first  session  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. On  the  face  of  the  discussion  which 
has  taken  place,  it  would  seem  that  restric- 
tion of  immigration  and  restriction  of  land- 
holding  are  both  necessary  if  British  Colum- 
bia is  to  remain  a  white  man's  province. 
The  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  gives  the  Government  a  clear 
mandate  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Japan  for  the  effective  restriction  of  Orien- 
tal immigration  into  Canada,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  concedes  to  Japan  that  she  is 
equally  within  her  rights  in  setting  up  a 
policy  of  Japan  for  the  Japanese. 
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PEOPLE'S  COLLEGES  FOR  THE 
NEW  EUROPE 


BY  E.  C.  LINDEMAN 


"T?  USSIA'S  failure  was  due  to  a  want 
iV  of  historical  sense."  This  expres- 
sion, used  by  a  young  Danish  intellectual, 
might  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  the 
series  of  revolutions  which  swept  over 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Great  War.  The 
most  impressive  feature  of  modem  European 
life  is  the  intellectual  reaction  that  fol- 
lowed upon  revolution.  The  manJsfesta- 
tions  of  this  powerful  mental  release  have 
assumed  dynamic  proportions  among  univer- 
sity students  and  among  manual  workers. 
The  universities  of  central  Europe  have 
unprecedented  enrolments.  Fonncrly  the 
students  came  from  the  upper  and  middle 
classes;  a  university  degree  was  merely  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  professional  or  political 
career.  The  great  increase  in  enrolments  is 
now  coming  from  the  working  classes.  This 
influx  has  created  an  entirely  new  university 
atmosphere.  The  old  student  life  of  care- 
free indolence  has  disappeared. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  when  the  student- 
housing  problem  became  acute,  the  students 
proceeded  to  erect  dormitories.  The  Stu- 
dent Renaissance  Movement  published  a 
proclamation  in  the  newspapers  of  Prague 
setting  forth  their  aims.  There  were  then 
over  one  thousand  university  students  in  the 
city  without  living  quarte—  *  --"minM*  ■ 
architect  volunteered  to 


City  of  Prague  provided  a  building  site. 
Workmen  and  skilled  craftsmen  oitered  their 
services.  On  certain  days  there  were  more 
than  500  students  at  work  on  the  buildings. 
When  the  colony  is  completed  there  will 
be  ten  separate  dormitories  with  a  capacity 
for  housing  700  students.  Only  those  stu- 
dents who  have  worked  for  a  specified  period 
will  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  dormitories. 
There  will  be  more  than  25,000  students  in 
the  City  of  Prague  each  winter.  The  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  is  assisting  all 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  assist  them- 
selves; which  means  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  students  will  work  with  their  hands 
during  their  academic  course. 

The  Students'  Union  of  Germany  now 
has  an  organization  in  each  of  eighty-two 
universities  and  colleges.  It  represents  a 
quarter  of  a  million  students  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  reconstitute  the  university  life  of  the 
German  Republic.  Academic  reforms  of  a 
radical  character  have  already  been  effected. 
Physical  examinations  and  physical  educa- 
tion are  now  prerequisites  for  a  university 
degree.  Student  self-help  is  one  of  the  main 
objectives  in  the  Students'  Union  program. 
When  the  students  of  Germany  began  to 
earn  their  own  living,  they  came  into  con- 
■**"■  with  the  labor  organizations.  At  the 
t    annual    conference    of    union    labor 
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representatives  were  invited  in  order 
to  wort  out  certain  agreements.  The 
Students'  Service  (Studentcndienst)  is 
is  an  incorporation  of  German  stu- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
books,  clothing,  and  food  to  students. 
It  is  managed  on  the  cooperative  basis. 

Worker^  Education 
The  intellectual  renaissance  that 
has  taken  place  among  the  manual 
workers  of  Europe  b,  perhaps,  of 
greater  significance  than  the  univer- 
sity student  movement.  "Workers' 
Education"  is  now  a  common  phrase 
in  labor  circles  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  The  W.  E.  A. 
(Workers'  Education  Assodation)  of 
England  conducts  classes  through 
trade  unions  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  summer  months  special  schools 
are  conducted  at  various  points.  The 
students  who  attend  these  summer 
schools  are  selected  by  local  trade 
unions.  The  classes  are  small,  but 
exceedingly  alert,  and  the  instruction 
is  on  a  high  level.  The  lecturer 
spends  one  hour  on  the  rostrum,  after 
which  the  students  have  one  hour  for 
questions  and  discussion. 

Similar  workers'  education  move* 
ments  exist  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  Euro- 
pean  countries.  Contrary  to  expectations, 
the  courses  which  interest  these  worker- 
Students  most  arc  of  a  broad,  cultural  nature. 
Economics,  sociology,  and  political  science, 
of  course,  receive  considerable  attention,  but 
these  courses  are  not  the  most  popular.  The 
workers  appear  to  be  most  eager  to  secure 
•uch  training  as  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  partake  in  a  larger  and  fuller  lif'.. 
The  classes  conducted  by  the  Social  P  .no- 
cratic  Party  and  the  trade  i^nicns  j\  Ger- 
many have  reached  z^  mar^y  as  60,000 
workers  in  one  season. 

Peoples  Colleges 
People's  colleges,  patterned  after  the 
Danish  high  schools  that  have  for  seventy 
years  furnished  a  cultural  education  to 
farmers,  are  appearing  everywhere.  In  one 
European  city  there  are  over  5000  workers 
enrolled  in  the  classes  of  a  people's  college. 
The  courses,  of  six  months  each,  cover  a  pe- 


universtties,  technical  colleges,  and  trade 
unions.  These  colleges  do  not  (with  two 
exceptions)  teach  economic  theories  from  a 
propagandist  point  of  view. 

At  Hclsingor,  Dennurk,  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  ir.ternationalize  the  people's 
college  movement.  Twenty-three  students, 
representing  eight  nationalities,  have  as- 
temMed  at  this  place  as  the  first  student 
body  of  the  International  People's  CoUi-ge. 
All  of  the  traditions  of  the  Folk  Schools  oi' 
Denmark,  including  Christian  ethics,  form 
the  background  of  this  international  ven- 
ture. A  farm  is  operated  in  connection  with 
the  school,  and  all  of  the  students  are  en- 
gaged in  manual  as  well  as  academic  work. 
English,  Danish,  Gernian,  French,  and 
Esperanto  are  taught  as  language  subjects. 

In  most  respects,  modem  Europe  presents 
a  picture  in  which  there  is  less  of  hope  than 
of  despair.  What  there  is  of  hope  is  con- 
tained in  the  intellectual  renaissance  that 
has  permeated  the  student  and  the  working 


riod  of  two  years.  These  colleges  arc  usually  classes.  Order  will  eventually  come  out  of 
directed  by  a  committee  representing  the  the  present  chaos,  and  with  it  will  come  an 
city   government,    various    political   parties,     intelligent  and  rational  leadership. 


THE  UPKEEP  OF  AN  AIRPLANE 


BY  FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 


IN  the  recent  development  of  the  airplane, 
special  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  upkeep  and  otherwise  simplify  the 
problems  of  commercial  flying.  During  the 
war  such  questions  of  economy  were  natu- 
rally neglected  in  the  effort  to  develop  speed 
and  fighting  qualities  at  any  price.  The 
exact  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil  per  flying  mile 
is  now  carefully  counted,  and  the  salaries 
of  pilots  and  mechanicians,  the  cost  of  parts 
and  the  rent  of  hangars  are  being  standard- 
ized. Even  possible  loss  by  accident  may  be 
avoided  by  various  forms  of  air  insurance. 
The  cost  of  flying  may  therefore  be  antici- 
pated to-day  as  definitely  as  of  motoring 
and  other  forms  of  locomotion,  and  the  com- 
parison is  favorable  to  aircraft.  More  than 
1200  airplanes  and  seaplanes  are  at  present 
in  commercial  use  in  the  United  States  and 
more  than  300  are  driven  for  pleasure. 

A  serviceable  airplane  is  as  cheap  as  a  good 
automobile.  The  new  two-passenger  planes 
are  quoted  at  from  $7000  to  $8000,  but  the 
market  is  overstocked  with  "used  models'* 
left  over  from  the  war,  which  are  much 
cheaper.  The  purchaser  to-day  has  a  con- 
siderable choice  of  models  which  are  entirely 
airworthy  selling  at  $1500  and  upward.  A 
flying  boat  carrying  two  passengers  costs 
about  $2500.  In  the  present  period  of  tran- 
sition from  war  to  commercial  flying  there 
is  also  an  excess  of  pilots  and  mechanicians. 
Air  pilots  may  be  engaged  for  $40  a  week 
and  upward,  and  mechanicians  at  $35  a  week 
and  upward,  the  salary  depending  upon  their 
experience.  The  owners  of  airplanes  and 
seaplanes  are  learning  to  fly  their  own  ma- 
chines and  take  pride  in  the  accomplishment, 
much  as  motorists  have  come  in  recent  years 
to  drive  their  own  cars. 

It  is  found  that  a  one-motored  plane  carry- 
ing two  passengers  consumes  on  the  average 
one-half  gallon  of  gasoline  per  minute,  and 
a  two-motored  plane  about  twice  this  amount. 
The  average  speed  of  these  planes  is  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  per  minute.  Takii 
the  cost  of  gasoline  at  forty^^|§t^  per 
the  fuel  consumption  is 
flying  mile  per  passenge] 
flying  is  done  at  a  mu< 
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In  larger  machines  carrjring  several  pas- 
sengers the  upkeep  is  much  lower.  One  five- 
passenger  machine  flying  between  New  York 
and  Atlantic  City  carries  passengers  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  one  cent  per  flying  mile. 
The  best  record  for  economy  to  date  was 
made  in  a  flight  between  Washington  and 
New  York  when  the  gasoline  cost  less  than 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  each  pas- 
senger. Xhe  cost  of  transporting  one  ton  of 
freight  in  the  United  States  by  air  is  at 
present  $2  per  mile.  It  costs  the  Govern- 
ment's air  mail  service  ninety  cents  a  mile  to 
carry  40,000  letters  at  a  speed  of  from  100 
to  150  miles  per  hour. 

An  airplane  in  good  condition  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a  rule  to  fly  100  hours,  or, 
say,  10,000  miles,  without  repairs.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  skill  and  care- 
fulness of  the  pilot.  It  is  generally  found 
that  by  the  time  an  airplane  has  flown  150,- 
000  miles  the  cost  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ments is  equal  to  the  initial  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine. A  careful  pilot,  however,  who  flies 
for  pleasure  in  fairly  good  weather  can 
usually  get  through  the  first  season  with 
little  or  no  expense  for  repairs. 

A  flying  craft  requires  much  more  space 
than  an  automobile,  but  since  they  must  be 
kept  in  the  country  or  rural  neighborhoods 
the  hangar  rates  arc  not  high.  The  rent  of 
a  hangar  out  of  town  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
the  garage  rate  of  the  city  of  from  $10  to 
$30  a  month.  A  flying  boat  may  be  anchored 
in  any  sheltered  water  and  takes  up  little 
more  space  than  a  motorboat  and  less  than 
a  yacht. 

An  airplane  or  seaplane  may  be  insured 
at  present  against  fire  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  for  a  period  of  six  months.  The  rate 
against  accidents  from  collision  varies  from 
8  to  18  per  cent,  for  six  months,  according 
to  the  type  of  the  airplane  and  the  standing 
and  experience  of  the  pilot.  This  insurance 
covers  accidents  from  collision  with  other 
planes  in  flight,  as  well  as  crashes  on  landing. 
During  the  past  year  one  death  has  occurred 
flying  for  every  464,285  miles  flown  and 
y  one  injury  for  every  295,454  miles 
n. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
MONTH 


THE  SITUATION  IN  IRELAND 


DURING  the  month  of  June  the  British 
daily  and  weekly  press  was  much  con- 
cerned with  the  new  Irish  crisis — especially 
with  the  compact  between  Mr.  Michael  Col- 
lins and  Mr,  De  Valera  and  the  election 
called  for  June  19.  The  speech  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr,  Winston  Churchill, 
in  Parliament  on  May  31  was  largely  devoted 
to  these  topics.  The  comment  of  the  English 
newspapers,  Radical  and  Moderate  Liberal, 
as  well  as  Conservative,  was  to  a  great  de- 
gree a  warning  to  Irishmen  of  the  South  not 
to  attempt  to  coerce  the  North, 

On  the  day  after  Mr.  Churchill's  speech 
the  Manchetler  Guardian  declared  that  Ire- 
land, or  those  who  would  speak  for  Ireland, 
cannot  long  delay  the  crucial  decision  of 
fulfilment,  or  the  refusal  to  fulfil,  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty.  It  was  clearly  recognized,  in 
England  at  least,  that  the  compact  which  had 
been  made  between  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, which  upholds  the  Treaty,  and  the 
Republican  leaders,  whose  object  it  is  to 
frustrate  it,  by  stipulating  an  agreed  election, 
practically  made  a  really  free  election  impos- 
sible. Representatives  of  the  Provisional 
Government  stated,  indeed,  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  a  free  election  have  been 
held,  that  all  kinds  of  violence  and  intimida- 
tion would  have  been  exercised.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  an  agreement  with  the  Repub- 
licans the  two  parties  might  be  able  jointly  to 
disdpline  the  men  who  have  recently  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Ireland.  The  Guardian 
says: 

The  Treaty,  it  ia  clear,  muit  staod,  and  there 
wai  jretterday  no  aerious  cballcDge  of  that  fact. 
It!  inurpretalioii  may  indecii  be  matter  of  di»- 
pBte,  and  i(  ii  only  too  likely  that  if  the  attempt 
to  conciliate  die  Republicans  is  carried  far,  and 
it  i*  •ought  to  make  the  new  Constitution  of  Ire- 
land a  fort  of  Republic  in  disguise  instead  of  a 
pnrernmcnt  genuinely  following  the  Dominion* 
model,  that  then  very  grave  qiieilioni  indeed  will 
■riie.  It  \t  needless  to  anticipalc  such  difficulties 
u1l  they  come,  but  if  ibey  should  come,  and  if 
■greement  cannot  be  reached,  then  it  is  surely 
a  ease  to  which  an  impartial  outside  judgment 


and  interpretation  should  be  sought,  if  not  from 
the  Court  of  Iniemational  Justice  ^  the  League 
of  Nations,  then  from  the  E>oniinioni.  They  of 
all  people  are  surely  most  competent  to  say 
whedier  a  proposed  constitution  does  or  does  not 
conform  in  principle  to  the  model  of  their  onn. 
There  is  a  further  enormous  difficulty  facing 
us  in  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  the  difficulty  of 
the  growing  exasperation  and  incipient  civil  war 
between  the  two  parts  of  Ireland,  between  the 
six  counties  and  die  rwenty-sii.  The  Northern 
Governraent  bas  shown  itself  fundamentally  at 
ieast  as  weak  and  incapable  of  maintaining  public 
order  as  the  Southern  Government,  and,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  reminded  the  House,  more  Catholics 
have  been  murdered  in  the  Nonh  than  Protestants 
in  tb«  South.  Excited  partisans  clamor  for  this 
country  to  take  military  control  of  the  North  and 
even  to  march  an  army  across  the  border.  Tbai 
would  be  lunacy,  but  what  we  could  do  and,  if 
both  governnients  will  consent  to  it,  ought  to  do, 
is  (o  declare  a  neutral  zone  between  the  two  areas 
and  occuoy  it  m  force.  Violence  in  the  North 
breeds  reprisals  in  the  South  and  viet  vtria. 
Ireland  is  moving  rapidly  to  a  crisis.  We  can 
best  help  her  by  refraining  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  from   interference  in  her  affairs. 


JDST  TXEAS  ON  THE  TAIL  O"  ME  COAT  I"  ' 

pAr:  "Beiorrali,  I  can  •«  Kme  tan  yetl" 

From  the  Pail  Kail  Caietit  (Loodoii,  England) 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  AS  TO  UPPER  SILESIA 


IN  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  April, 
Wilhclm  Bolz  writes  with  heat,  even 
bitterness  at  times,  indeed,  but  ably  and 
effectively,  on  Upper  Silesia.  It  has  never, 
he  declares,  been  Polish.  The  whole  story 
of  its  rise  is  an  epic  of  German  thrift,  energy 
and  progress.  Until  the  12th  century  the 
few  Slavic  natives  were  without  knowledge 
of  iron,  mere  forest-dwelling  savages.  Then, 
following  German  traders,  came  German 
power  and  capital,  the  German  hoes  and 
plows.  Forests  were  felled,  agriculture  and 
comfort  arrived.  The  long  line  of  barter 
by  wagons,  between  Orient  and  Occident, 
passed  through  a  cultured  and  prosperous 
German  Silesia. 

When  the  Turks  blocked  the  world  high- 
way and  the  age  of  sea  voyages  and  the  great 
discoveries  came,  Silesia  lost  both  wealth  and 
culture.  A  17th  century  traveler  says: 
"They  have  nothing  of  humanity  but  the 
shape." 

But  the  steam  engine,  the  steamship,  the 
railroad  turned  the  wheel  of  fortune  once 
again.  Coal  became  ''black  diamonds." 
Again,  according  to  Herr  Bolz,  the  Poles 
did  nothing.  Germans  have  made  Silesia  as 
important  for  the  coal  and  iron  industry  as 
Lorraine — tenfold  more  so  than  the  entire 
Saar  Valley.  Down  to  1918,  or,  indeed,  to 
the  present  moment,  the  capital,  the  direc- 
tion, the  intelligence,  have  been  purely  Ger- 
man. Even  the  native  Slavic  laborers,  raised 
to  prosperity  in  a  land  which  now  supports 
more  than  6000  people  to  the  square  mile, 
were  never  subjects  of  Poland,  nor  in  any 
way  indebted  to  the  Poles. 

When  the  League  of  Nations  rescinded 
the  free  gift  to  Poland,  and  ordained  a  ple- 
biscite, the  Germans  worked  vigorously  and 
hopefully,  and  were  successful.  In  the  op- 
posite event,  would  there  have  been  any  talk 
of  revision? 

A  commission  headed  by  a  Swiss  has  "cleft 
Silesia  with  a  bloodstained  axe,"  with  no 
real  reference  to  racial  population,  but  to 
give  Poland,  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  terri- 
tory, the  lion's  share  of  wealth,  both  natural 
and  that  created  by  German  thrift.  Yet 
even  in  that  section,  more  than  nine  in 
twenty  votes  were  pro-German.  The  region 
of  Lublinitz,  etc.,  including  four-fifths  of 
the  natural  resources,  went  German  by  56 
in  a  hundred  votes.  Some  375,000  pro- 
Poland   folk  are  left  under  German   rule; 


fully  400,000  Germans  are  handed  over  to 
Poland. 

The  very  fact  that  the  development  of 
the  two  sections  is  to  go  on  unitedly,  during 
the  trial  period  of  fifteen  years,  is  accepted 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  German  cap- 
ital, intelligent  control,  in  fact  the  present 
organization,  is  indispensable.  An  English- 
man is  cited  as  remarking  recently  to  a  prom- 
inent Teutonic  mine-operator:  "I  don't  sec 
why  you  Germans  make  quite  so  much  fuss 
over  this  matter.  Of  course  you  know 
you'll  have  it  all  back  inside  of  ten  years." 
"Well,  even  so,"  was  the  spirited  retort, 
"would  you  yourself  care  to  loan  your  silk 
hat  that  long  to  a  chimney-sweep?" 

Poland  is  credited  with  securing  all  the 
iron  mines  and  the  whole  present  supply  of 
iron,  90  per  cent,  of  the  coal  now  above- 
ground  and  four-fifths  of  the  mines,  with 
nearly  complete  control  of  zinc  and  lead. 

Poland,  naturally,  is  treated  by  the  writer 
as  a  mere  outlying  annex  to  France,  and 
these  two  losses  by  Germany,  Lorraine  and 
Silesia,  are  described  as  raising  France  from 
a  poor  fourth  in  relative  world-trade  to  a 
more  dangerous  prospective  rival  for  En- 
gland than  Germany  had  become  in  1914 — 
to  which  latter  rivalry  the  war  itself,  cer- 
tainly England's  interest  in  it,  is  calmly  at- 
tributed as  a  familiar  fact. 

Cause  for  hope  is  found  in  this  united 
exploitation  of  the  whole  country.  "All 
Upper  Silesia  is  ours,  and  must  again  become 
ours  unless  we  ourselves  renounce  it.  The 
enemy  must  make  concessions  to  us,  because 
we  are  a  necessity  to  him.  In  fifteen  years 
there  will  be  many  changes  on  both  sides. 
.  .  .  By  union  alone  the  weak  become 
strong!" 

One  essential  fact,  here  eagerly  dwelt  on, 
is  perhaps  little  known  to  foreign   readers: 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  iron  ore  smelted 
in  Upper  Silesia  comes  from  elsewhere — from  the 
South,  the  East,  and  from  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries; and  the  coke  for  the  furnaces,  also,  is 
brought  from  Lower  Silesia.  This  foreign  in- 
dustry the  Germans  may  hope  largely  to  monopo- 
lize in  the  immediate  future  in  their  lands  along 
the  Oder,  downstream  from  Breslau. 

As  a  whole,  the  article  seems  a  frank 
statement  of  the  German  case,  and  gives  an 
impression  of  sincere  conviction  on  the  writ- 
er's part.  It  is  deserving  of  careful  perusal 
by  all  competent  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
the  international  problems  so  deeply  involved. 
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OUR  TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT 
BRITAIN 


AN  address  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  before  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Credit  Men  on  March  11,  last,  has  been 
widely  quoted  in  the  daily  press  and  was 
recently  criticized  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate as  an  attempt  to  influence  legislation  at 
Washington.  The  entire  address  appeared 
in  the  Crfdit  Monthly  (New  York)  for 
April.  Inasmuch  as  only  brief  extracts  have 
been  published   in  the  newspapers,  we  here 


the  authorized  text  of  the  address. 

After  an  introductory  statement  to  the  othei 
effect  that  the  evils  from  which 
the  world  is  now'suffering  are 
economic  In  nature  rather  than 
political.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
declares  that  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  there  are  no  two 
so  closely  interlocked  by  ties  of 
trade,  commerce,  and  £nancc, 
as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.     He  continues: 


Now,  the  interlocking  of  your 
proiperity  with  ouri  ii  extraordi- 
narily do»e.  Even  before  the  w»r, 
io  1911,  no  leii  than  40  per  cent  of 
your  lota)  foreign  trade  was  with 
the  British  Eiiipire,and  that  amount 
rose  in  importance  during  the  years 
of  war,  and  rose  in  its  percentage, 
*o  that  now,  according  to  the  latest 
trade  returns,  your  foreign  trade  is, 
•«  far  as  4£.7S  per  cent,  of  it 
it  concerned,  carried  on  with  the  Bridih  Empire. 
And  ai  to  your  European  trade,  taking  that  apart 
from  the  rest  of  your  foreign  trade,  46  per  cent, 
again  is  the  figure  which  goes  to  the  British  terri- 
tories in  Europe.  Taking  the  Americas  as  a 
whole,  no  less  than  62  per  cent,  of  your  foreign 
trade  Is  with  British   territories  in  America. 

Those   are    astounding    figures.     I    quote    them 
merely  to  make  this  point  cli         '  '      ' 

trade  and  the  prosperiry  ihi 
largely  dependent  upon  the 
ish   Empire   to  buy  your   goodi 
them  in  dollars  in  America. 


You  all  know  ihat  during  the  early  years  of 
the  war,  the  British  Government  look  over  from 
the  British  citizens  who  had  investment*  in  this 
country  those  investnients  and  sold  large  quanti- 
ties of  them  to  provide  dollar  credits  to  pay  for 
the  munitions,  the  food,  and  the  raw  materials 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  As  a 
result,  those  investments  passed  into  the  hands  of 
American  citizens.  The  interest  on  them,  no 
longer  accruing  to  British  subjects,  no  longer 
provides  credits  (o  pay  in  great  part  for  your 
exports  (o  (he  British  Empire. 

Another  large  part  of  the  British  purchases  in 
paid  for  through  credits  estab- 
t   of   services    rendered   by   the 

t   marine,    by   British    insurance 

companies,  by  education  given  in  Britain,  and  io 
■"  '  important  ways.  There  is  a  great 
change,  again  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  now  taking  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rendering  of  those 
services.  You,  in  your  own  inter- 
est, are  huilding  up  a  great  mer- 
cantile marine.  It  is  of  course  your 
right  to  do  so;  but  let  us  remember 
that,  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  the  balance  of  trade  between  (he 


that 


(hat 


will   be  diminished   credili— dollar 

credits— for  the  British 

to  purchase 

your  goods  within  (his 

country. 

There    remains    the 

question    of 

British  goods  coming  t 

try    to    balance    the    purchases    of 

American    goods    made    here.     As 

you    are    aware,  there 

is    a    high 

tariff  that  acts  as  a  ba, 

rrier  against 

goods   (hat   would   be 

sent   to   this 

country. 

We  are,  therefore,  as 

—each   in   its   own   tnt 

erest   vitally 

concerned    with    this    i 

international 

(hat  your  foreign 
.pacity  of  the  Brit- 


The  Ambassador  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  during  the  past  eight  years  a  great 
change  has  come  in  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  her  capacity  to  pay 
in  dollars  for  the  goods  which  she  takes 
from  the  United  States. 


trade — faced  by  a  situation  pro- 
foundly modified  from  that  Io  which  we  had 
grown  actniswnied. 

Other  factors  gravely  affecting  Great 
Britain's  ability  to  establish  credits  for  the 
purchase  of  American  goods  mentioned  by 
the  Ambassador  are  the  shrinkage  of  mar- 
kets in  Central  Europe,  Russia  and  the  East, 
which  were  formerly  reached  by  British 
goods  and  the  enormous  volume  of  taxation 
exacted  from  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  British  Isles.     He  says: 

I  draw  your  attention  to  ihese  poin(s,  because 
I  see  frequently  in  the  press  suggestions  that 
everything  is  coming  right,  quickly ;  trade  is 
going  to  boom  within  a  few  weeks;  that  the 
whole  world  financial  machine  is  soon  going  to 
start  up  and   run  smoothly  and  easily. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  get  back  (be  old 
volume  of  trade.  That  ultimately  that  volume 
of  trade,  great  at  it  was  before  the  war,  will  he 
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enormously  exceeded,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  period  ahead  of  us  during 
which  there  has  to  be  the  very  greatest  skill  and 
care  shown,  not  only  by  those  directly  concerned 
with  finance,  trade  and  commerce,  but  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  governmental  policy  in  the 
various  countries,  and  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  in  part  at  least  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  close  touch  between  one  government  and 
another. 

The  key  to  world  recovery  in  the  financial 
and  economic  situation,  according*  to  Am- 
bassador Geddes,  is  in  the  international 
cooperation  of  business  men.  Governments 
cannot  always  respond  promptly  to  the  busi- 
ness, economic  and  financial  needs  of  the 
hour,  but  among  business  men  there  is  a 
flexibility,  a  power  of  adjustment,  which 
governments,  because  of  their  ponderous  na- 
ture, must  always  lack.  No  government  of 
a  great  country  can  move  rapidly  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 


tion. Therefore,  the  Ambassador  appeals  to 
American  business  men  to  see  "that  no  un- 
necessary hindrances  are  put  in  the  way  of 
international  trade;  to  see  that  all  reasonable 
assistance  is  given  to  international  trade." 
In  concluding  his  appeal  to  the  credit  men 
of  Chicago,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said: 

The  best,  the  only  way,  is  for  the  peoples  of 
the  countries  who  can,  to  get  in  touch  with  one 
another,  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  and  to 
weld  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nations  more 
obviously  into  one.  They  are  one  now ;  they  were 
one  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  although  many 
people  had  said  that  in  words,  few  knew  it  in 
understandini^.  Now  we  know  it  Now  is  your 
opportunity,  if  you  will,  to  do  much  to  help  this 
sore  stricken  world  back  on  to  its  feet,  back  to 
prosperity.  But  you  can  do  more;  you  can  do 
work  for  the  future,  you  can  lay  firm  and  true 
and  solid  a  foundation  of  mutual  interests,  re- 
spect, understanding  between  the  nations,  upon 
which  peace — ^world  peace — ^may  safely  rest  for 
years  to  come. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXPLORATION  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA 


A  SERIES  of  remarkable  scientific  ex- 
ploring expeditions  in  South  America 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chicago  is 
itself  sending  six  expeditions  to  that  conti- 
nent this  year.  Two  of  these  are  geological, 
two  botanical,  one  zoological,  and  one  arch- 
aeological. These  expeditions  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generosity  of  three  members  of 
the  Museum's  Board  of  Trustees  —  Mr. 
Stanley  Field,  president  of  the  board;  Mr. 
Marshall  Field,  grandson  of  the  Chicago 
merchant  prince,  and  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Jones. 
These  activities  are  only  the  beginning  of  a 
program  of  scientific  field  research  which  is 
planned  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years. 

Details  regarding  these  various  expedi- 
tions are  given  by  Mr.  Clayton  Sedgwick 
Cooper,  in  the  May- June  number  of  the 
Grace  Log,  the  periodical  published  by 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  of  New  York. 
He  states  that  the  first  field  expedition,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
and  led  by  Dr.  B.  E.  Dahlgren,  left  for 
British  Guiana  late  in  February.  Dr.  Dahl- 
gren, assisted  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Millar,  will  make 
extensive  studies  and  collections,  particularly 
in  the  region  surrounding  Georgetown,  and 


then  will  proceed  to  Trinidad  and  possibly 
some  of  the  other  islands  of  the  British  West 
Indies. 

The  members  of  the  zoological  and  the 
second  botanical  expeditions,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  Assistant 
Curator  of  Mammals,  left  New  York  dur- 
ing March  and  April  for  Callao,  Peru, 
where  it  disembarked  and  proceeded  over  the 
Andes  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  whence  it  will 
work  north  and  west  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Huallago  and  Marano  rivers  and  on  high 
mountains  of  that  region.  The  peak  which 
dominates  that  part  of  the  Andes  is  the  Hua- 
scaran,  the  third  highest  mountain  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  rising  to  an  altitude 
of  over  22,000  feet. 

The  expedition  will  encounter  the  most  varied 
physical  conditions  imaginable.  On  the  west 
coast  it  will  be  in  an  equatorial  desert,  apparently 
lifeless,  but  nevertheless  in  a  few  favored  places, 
inhabited  by  peculiar  and  interesting  animals. 
In  the  Andes  it  will  work  on  the  heights  and  in 
the  deep  intervening  valleys;  on  the  open  grassy 
ridges  above  timberline  and  in  the  temperate 
forests  which  lie  below. 

Many  of  the  Andean  valleys  have  forests  and 
a  hot  tropical  climate,  but  they  are  so  surrounded 
by  snow-capped  peaks  that  they  are  entirely  cut 
off  from  other  warm  forested  regions.  Thus 
they  are  virtually  tropical  or  subtropical  islands 
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nfaidi  have  been  itolated  for  agea,  and,  (berefore, 
have  developed  types  of  animal  and  plaot  life 
to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  nvorld.  For 
thii  reaion  new  diicoveiies  in  both  fields  tnajr  be 
(^>nfidcDtly   expected. 

Very  frequently  these  valleys  are  quite  unin- 
habited and  very  difficult  of  access.  To  reach 
them  it  will  be  necessary  to  travel  with  pack 
animals  or  native  bearers  and  probably  the 
naturalist,  while  studying  the  wild  animals,  will 
find  it  profitable  lo  devote  considerable  attention 
to  that  celebrated  animal,  the  Andean  mule. 

Beyond  the  Andes  ihe  expedition  will  reach  into 
the  K>'eat  Amazonian  forest  with  its  monkeys, 
tapirs,  jaguars,  boa  constrictors,  its  unequaled 
wealth  of  peculiar  birds  and  its  tremendous  va- 
riety of  tropical  vegetation.  It  ii  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  party  to  seek  any  particular  specimens. 
On  the  contrary  it  %Till  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  regions  it  visits,  and  will  endeavor 
lo  bring  back  as  nearly  a  complete  representation 
of  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  these  regions  as 
is  possible. 

Mr.  Edmunti  Heller,  the  leader  of  the 
expedition,  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
field  naturalists  now  living.  He  became 
especially  well  known  through  his  associa- 
tion with  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  African 
expedition  of  1909-10.  As  a  student  of 
Stamford  University  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Heller  was  a  member  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Since  that  time 
he  has  visited  practically  every  country  on 
the  globe,  including  Alaska,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  Africa,  Southern  and 
Central  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  Accom- 
panying Mr.  Heller  is  Mr.  John  T.  Zim- 
mer,  /^stant  Curator  of  Birds  of  the  Field 
Museum,  who  is  also  an  experienced  tropical 
traveler,  having  spent  four  years  in  the 
Philippines  and  four  years  in  New  Guinea. 

The  first  of  the  geological  expeditions  left 
this  country  during  May,  and  after  three  or 
four  months  in  Canada,  expected  to  sail  for 
South  America.  This  expedition,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Elmer  S.  Riggs,  will  visit  the  Santa 
Cruz  beds  of  Patagonia,  certain  areas  of  the 
pampcan  formation  of  Argentina,  and  some 
cave  deposits  of  Brazil,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  specimens  of  the  great  ground  sloths, 
the  pampas  horse  and  other  types  of  prehis- 
toric vertebrate  life  of  South  America.  The 
second  of  the  geological  expeditions,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Oliver  C.  Farriiigton, 
was  to  leave  in  June  for  Brazil,  where  a 
thorough  search  of  the  gem-producing  locali- 
ties will  be  made.  One  object  of  this  expe- 
dition is  to  secure  a  complete  series  of  min- 
erals related  to  the  diamond.  Later,  the 
important  gold  and  iron-mining  districts  of 
Brazil  and  the  silver  and  copper-productng 
districts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  will  be  visited. 


)  HELLEB,   MRS.   HEU.EB,  ANH 
MR.   JOHN    T.    ZIMUER 
(Of  the  Field  Huieum  Natural  Higiory  Eipedilion, 
DOW  in  the  Andes  of  Ptru) 

On  February  4,  last.  Dr.  William  Curtis 
Farabec,  one  of  the  foremost  American 
anthropologists,  and  the  Curator  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  sailed  for  Cal- 
lao,  Peru,  to  begin  an  important  study  of 
the  ethnology  and  archasology  of  the  Indian 
races.  He  will  penetrate  the  farthermost 
recesses  of  untraveled  sections,  going  on 
foot,  mule-baCk  and  by  canoes  to  regions 
barely,  if  ever,  visited  by  white  men.  Be- 
ginning with  the  study  of  the  Incas  tn  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  Dr.  Farabee  will  proceed  to 
Chile  and  Argentina  to  study  the  Indian 
races  there,  and,  eventually,  to  other  South 
American  republics. 

Mr,  Cooper  further  notes  the  fact  that 
in  November,  1921,  there  sailed  from  New 
York  another  scientific  expedition,  composed 
of  five  medical  investigators.  Harvard  men 
who  went  to  Peru  to  undertake  studies  con- 
cerning the  physiological  changes  which  en- 
able people  to  live  permanently  in  high  alti- 
tudes. This  party  made  its  headquarters  at 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  situated  in  the  Andes  at  a 
height  of  over  14,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  study 
the  changes  in  the  heart,  circulation,  respira- 
tion and  chemical  composition  of  the  blood 
which  enables  the  permanent  residents  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco  to  live  there  in  comfort  and 
to  accomplish  the  arduous  work  in  the  cop- 
per mines  at  an  altitude  which,  because  of 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  makes  it  comparatively 
difficult  for  most  people  to  live  and  work. 
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THE  THIRD  ASIATIC  EXPEDITION 


IT  will  be  recalled  that  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  has  already 
sent  two  important  expeditions  to  little- 
known  areas  of  Asia,  which  have  yielded  in- 
estimable contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  third  expedi- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews,  the  zoologist,  left  Kalgan  in 
April  last  for  the  continuation  of  its  work  i 


Mongolia.     During  the  preceding  six  months     ehanged. 
field  operations  had  been  conducted  in  vari- 
ous   parts    of    China,    and    these    had    been 
extraordinarily  successful. 

The  personnel  of  the  expedition  consists 
of  twenty-five  men.  The  area  to  be  investi- 
gated  is   Central   and   Western    Mongolia 


which  ahould  have  considerable  importance  in 
demonstrating  hoi*  accesiible  the  country  can  be 
made  in  the  future.  The  moiora  are  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  devicei  and  such  a  complete 
assortment  of  spare  parti  ii  being  carried  that 
it  would  be  possible  almost  to  construct  a  com- 
plete car  if  one  was  disabled. 

Supplies  of  gasoline,  oil,  food  and  other  essen- 
tials will  be  obtained  every  four  or  five  days  from 
the  camel  caravan  which  will  be  seot  ahead 
from  point  to  point  as  the  field  of  operations  it 


It  is  proposed  to  bring  back  a  very  complete 
record  In  motion  pictures  of  the  work  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  and 
the  interesting  features  of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Shackelford,  who  is  perhaps  the 
foremost  irinemaiographer  of  the  United  States, 
is  equipped  with  three  remarkable  cameras, 
which  were  invented  by  Mr.  Carl  Akeley  of  the 


from  a  line  between  Kalgan  and  Urga,  west     American     Museum    of     Natural     History     for 

natural  history  work.  This  cam- 
era can  be  leveled  instantly  with- 
out reference  to  the  position  of 
the  tripod  and  with  a  turn  of  the 
wrist  can  be  swung  up  and  down, 
from  side  to  side,  or  in  any  di- 
rection, thus  obviating  the  clumsy 
panoramic  device  which  is  one  of 
the  most  cumbersome  features  of 
the  ordinary  moving  •  picture 
camera,  A  battery  of  lenses  of 
all  descriptions,  iitcludio^  power- 
ful telepholo  lenses,  will  make 
possible  the  obtaining  of  animal 
photographs   at   long  distances. 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  scientific 
opinion  that  the  Central  Asian 
plateau,  including  Thibet,  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  was  Dot 
only  the  point  of  origin  and  dis- 
tribution for  many  forms  of  ani- 

MR.ROV  CHAPMAN  ANDREWS        ^al    life    which    exist    to-day    in 

(Leader   of  tfce   Americs      --  -  - 


)  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
Altai  and  TJan  Shan  Moun- 
tains, and  south  to  the  frontier 
of  Chinese  Turkestan.  Writ- 
ing iti  Science  for  June  2, 
Mr.  Andrews  describes  this 
region  as  "the  most  arid  sec- 
tion of  the  Gobi  Desert,  of 
rolling  meadow  lands  and 
foothills  at  the  bases  of  high 
mountains,  some  of  which  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow." 
Because  of  climatic  conditions, 
the  work  must  be  done  be- 
tween April  15  and  October  1. 
A  survey  will  be  made  of  the 
zoology,  geology,  paleontology 
and  gec^raphy  of  the  region. 
If  the  results  arc  of  sufficient 

interest,  a  more  detailed  Study  so-called   "cradle   of   the  human 

will   be  made  at  some   time   in   the   future,     race."    Although  its  important  relation  to  human 
The  scientific  staff  plans  to  do  the  greater      "Me^try  has  long  been  recognized,  no  coordinated 
part    of    its    work    in    motor    cars,    although      ''l'*''''''^   investigation   ha.   ever   been    conducted 
"^         ,     c  1         -II    L  .    r  »         on    a    large     scale.     Its    zoology,     paleontoloey, 

seventy-five  camels  will  be  used  for  trans-  geology  and  botany  bear  the  most  intimate  rela- 
porting  food,  gasoline,  motor  equipment  and  tions  to  the  ancestry  of  man  and  it  is  with  refer- 
scientific  apparatus.  Horses  and  camels  will  ""  ">  *'■  problem,  which  is  of  world-widi 
terest  that  the   expedi 


be  used  to  explore  such  regions  as  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  cars.  After  proceeding  for 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  a  camp  will  be 
made.  Working  in  i  circle  about  this  first 
camp,  the  scientists  will  move  a  few  hundred 
miles  farther  and  repeat  the  same  method. 

By  the  use  of  motors  for  rapid  transportation 
over  the  less  interesting  areas,  it  is  believed  that 
three  seasons'  work  can  be  done  in  six  months. 
The  camel  caravan  will  be  sent  ahead  from  place 
to  place,  thus  acting  as  a  movable  base  and  as  a 
reserve  if  the  motor  tratisportation  does  not  prove 
-1   successful   as  is  expected.    The   use  of  motor 


vehicles   ) 


thii  r 


1   experiment 


.  .  .  conduct  its  work. 
II  furnish  material  for  the  Great  Hall  of 
Asiatic  Life  which  is  now  being  added  to  the 
buildings  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City.  The  expedition  also 
proposes  to  present  to  the  Chinese  Government  a 
duplicate  series  of  its  collections  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  National  Museum 
uf  Natural   History  in  Peking. 

The  cordial  support  which  all  the  officials  of 
the  Chinese  Government  have  accorded  the  ex- 
pedition and  the  facilities  which  have  been  given 
to  it  for  prosecuting  its  work,  indicate  what  > 
keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific  work 
there  is  in  China. 

The  expedition  expects  to  return  from  Mon- 
golia about  October   1,   1922. 
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MAKING  NATURALISTS  OF  CITY 
CHILDREN 

A  BENEFICENT  miracle  that  has  been 
wrought  in  the  heart  of  the  congested 
East  Side  of  New  York  is  described  in  Nat-- 
ural  History  (N.  Y.)  by  Mrs.  John  I, 
Northrop,  president  of  the  School  Nature 
Le^ue  of  New  York  City.  The  scene  of 
this  miracle  was  once  a  dark,  dingy  school- 
room. Now  it  is  a  verdant  bower,  described 
as  the  "nature  room"  of  Public  School 
No.  62,  at  25  Norfolk  Street. 

The  place  is  a  museum  of  natural  history 
in  miniature.  It  is,  we  are  told,  filled  with 
interested  and  happy  children  most  of  the 
time.  Classes  from  ten  difEerent  schools,  ac- 
companied by  their  teachers,  make  half -hour 
visits  at  regular  intervals.  On  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons,  from  three  to  half-past 
four,  the  room  is  open  to  all  children  who 
crare  to  enter,  as  well  as  to  older  people  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  League.  The  benefits  that  the  children 
derive  from  these  visits  are  incalculable. 
Here  a  new  world  is  opened  to  them — a 
world  of  varied  vegetation,  birds,  fishes,  in- 
sects, shells  and  minerals — to  delight  the 
hearts  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  young 
visitors. 

Naturally  the  live  animalt  arouse  (he  greiteit  ' 
Mt — (be   aquarium   with  in  fiih,   newti,  tad- 


polei,  and  maili;  the  lerrarium  nilh  its  froga,' 
toadi,  Florida  lizards,  and  thf  always  fascinating 
•□ake,  which  the  children  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  in  their  hinds.  A  box  tortoise  la  a  never 
ending  source  of  aurpriae,  and  a  pair  of  guinea 
pigs  always  have  an  admiring  audience.  Jual  at 
present  a  baby  alligator  it  the  star  attraction. 
Of  the  other  eihiblis,  it  la  difficult  to  aay  which 
the  children  like  best,  (he  beach  with  its  shells, 
coral,  and  atatliBh ;  the  trays  of  cool,  green  moss 
with  growing  ferns,  partridge  berry,  and  winlei- 
grecn ;  the  raioiature  garden  with  its  cedar- 
crowocd  hillock,  roc^  ledges,  pools,  and  bridges; 
rite  tiny  desert  with  its  sand  and  cacti;  the  birdt 
and  their  nesti;  or  the  plama  and  flowers.  The 
miocTal  corner  with  its  mica,  lava,  fosstli,  and 
other  attractions  is  always  surrounded  by  an  in- 
terested group,  as  are  also  the  mounted  animals 
among  the  evergreen  a — porcupine,  wood  chuck, 
beaver,  and  squirrels — and  ihe  inaect  corner  with 
its  moths,  butterflies,  and  other  sii-legged  crawl- 
ers and  fliers.  Every  exhibit  is  fully  and  plainly 
labeled.  Our  visitors  also  lake  much  inicreal  in 
the  Audubon  bird  charts  and  in  Murrill's  mush- 
loom  chart.  One  arnall  girl  of  six  could  name 
every  bird  on  one  of  the  charts,  the  kingbird  being 
her  favorite, 

Mrs.  Northrop's  article  is  entitled  "Mak- 
ing Naturalists  in  Norfolk  Street,"  and  she 


dwells  upon  the  rapid  progress  made  by 
many  of  the  children  in  learning  the  names 
of  the  various  objects  in  the  room.  Occa- 
sionally the  labels  are  removed  and  tests  of 
ability  to  name  the  specimens  are  held,  A 
certain  degree  of  proficiency  being  rewarded 
by  junior  membership  in  the  League  and 
permission  to  wear  the  League  button. 

We  have  tried  to  give  our  junior  membert  fur- 
ther opportuoitics  of  aceing  and  learning.  The 
first  twelve  were  taken  to  the  loteraational 
Flower  Show  and  we  were  surprised  to  see  how 
many  flowers  among  all  (hat  bewildering  mass 
of  bloom  they  recognlied  as  having  been  "in 
our  nature  room."  Finding  that  six  out  of  eigh- 
teen had  never  been  out  of  city  streets  in  their 
whole  lives,  we  arranged  an  all-day  (rip  (o  (he 
"real  coun(ry";  a(  Woodlands  they  had  their  first 
blissful  experience  of  picking  flowers  for  them- 
selves. We  were  amazed  to  see  how  many 
trees  and  flowers  they  could  identify,  not  only  in 
the  field,  but  from  the  cars.  "Pine,"  "iris," 
"snowball,"  "lilac,"  "white  birch,"  they  called  out 
as  ihey  passed.  They  recognized  birds  they  had 
seen  only  aa  stuffed  specimens  or  on  a  chart,  and 
(hey  knew  mica,  schis(.  (rap  rock  and  granite 
from  (he  small  bi(s  in  their  inineral  corner. 
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In  November  the  junior  members,  numbering 
then  only  about  twenty,  were  taken  to  the  woods 
near  Ardsley,  where  they  collected  leaves  and 
fruits  and  rapturously  captured  a  snake,  a  frog, 
and  a  salamander  for  "our  nature  room."  We 
have  not  only  taken  the  children  to  the  woods 
but  we  have  introduced  them  to  the  museums. 
A  number  now  have  the  ''museum  habit"  and 
they  are  also  acc^uiring  the  "notebook  habit."  A 
small  reference  library  has  been  installed  in  the 
nature  room  and  instead  of  telling  them  the 
names  of  new  specimens,  we  often  send  them  to 
the  books  to  find  out  for  themselves.  They  think 
that  a  fine  game. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  passed  the  first  test  last 
spring  have  been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  a 
second.  Those  passing  these  much  more  difficult 
requirements  are  to  be  known  as  young  naturalists 
and  they  will  really  deserve  the  title.  To  ac- 
quire it  they  must  be  able  to  name  six  animals 
and  at  least  six  specimens  in  each  of  the  eroups 
of  specimens  as  against  three  required  m  the 
test  for  junior  membership.  In  the  written  test 
they  must  name  correctly  at  least  twelve  out  of 
fifteen  specimens,  which  are  to  include  three  ferns, 
three  mosses  or  lichens,  two  fungi.  They  are  to 
make  notes  on  all  the  "nature"  to  be  found  in 
Seward  Park  (around  the  corner  from  the  nature 
room)  and  to  select  some  particular  tree,  making 
a  drawing  of  it  and  note  everything  regarding  it 
they  can  see.  They  are  to  go  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  make  a  study 
of  one  of  the  following:  the  New  England  spring 
group  in  the  reptile  hall,  any  four  permanent  bird 
residents  about  New  York  City  and  their  nests, 
or  the  marine  life  in  the  Woodb  Hole  or  Nahant 
exhibits.    They  must  be   able  to   tell   something 


about  the  plants  and  animals  in  die  group  selected 
and  everything  they  can  learn  from  the  exhibit 
itself  as  to  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  animals 
shown.  They  must  also  help  some  boy  or  girl 
prepare  for  the  first  test.  This  they  love  to  do 
and  every  afternoon  one  may  notice  newcomers 
to  the  room  being  piloted  about  by  junior  mem- 
bers and  gravely  instructed  how  to  distinguish 
the  different  evergreens,  how  to  tell  the  budding 
twigs  apart,  what  names  to  give  to  the  shells  on 
the  miniature  beach  and  to  other  objects.  The 
nature  notebooks  of  the  candidates  also  count  in 
this  second  test.  These  were  started  at  our  sug- 
gestion when  the  room  closed  last  summer  and 
have  been  kept  up  with  the  greatest  interest  ever 
since.  Some  members  have  five  or  six  by  this 
time  in  which  they  have  mounted  leaves  and 
flowers,  often  with  notes  telling  how  they  may  be 
recognized,  small  shells,  bits  of  bark,  etc.,  in- 
terspersed with  pictures,  poems,  bedtime  stories, 
and  articles  of  naturalists  from  various  papers. 

It  IS  the  purpose  of  the  School  Nature 
League  "to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
nature  room  in  every  school."  Thus  far, 
twenty  centers  of  this  kind  have  been  started, 
though,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  four  of 
them  are  very  small  rooms  and  six  others 
only  "nature  corners."  In  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages they  are  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  of  never-ending  delight  to  the  children. 

"What,"  asks  the  author,  "might  not  a 
spacious,  well  equipped,  well  lighted  room 
(on  the  roof,  perhaps)  mean  to  a  .school?** 


A  "SWIMMING  HOLE"  IN  CHICAGO 


FOR  thousands  of  children  who  cannot 
go  to  the  country  to  hunt  out  the  famil- 
iar "swimming  holes,"  Mr.  Jens  Jensen, 
landscape  architect,  has  created  in  Chicago 
something  of  the  environment  of  the  rural 
"swimming  hole" — ^"shut  in  from  tall  smoke- 
stacks and  trolley  cars  by  elms  and  maples; 
screened  around  with  river  alder  and  dew- 
berry and  dogwood ;  with  ferns  down  to  the 
water*s  edge  and  wild  grape  vines  sprawling 
over  the  rocky  ledges."  Miss  Ruth  Dean, 
from  whose  article  in  the  National  Munici- 
pal Review  we  quote  this  bit  of  description, 
thinks  that  a  swimming  pool  with  such  sur- 
roundings is  far  more  romantic  than  a  mere 
"concrete  bathtub  set  in  glare  of  gravel." 

Of  course  if  one  is  hungry  it  is  better  to  have 
food  in  however  dreary  surroundings  than  to 
starve;  and  any  bath  at  all  is  preferable  to  go- 
ing dirty;  but  beauty  is  not  less  a  fundamental 
of  the  spirit's  existence  than  is  food  or  cleanliness 
of  the  bodsr's;  and  although  the  joy  to  be  had  in 
the  mere  act  of  swimming  is  not  easily  destroyed, 
the  pleasure  of  the  sport  is  vastly  increased  by 


the  stimulus  of  lovely  surroundings.  A  turn 
round  the  obvious  limits  of  a  concrete  rectangle 
may  provide  exercise,  but  it  fails  to  touch  the 
imagination,  and  is  dull  pleasure  compared  to 
an  equal  sixty  feet  and  back  in  a  country  pond. 

To  combine  the  necessary  practical  elements  of 
one  with  the  careless  beauty  of  the  other,  and  this 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  accommodate  three  or 
four  hundred  children  at  one  dme,  was  the  task 
Mr.  Jensen  set  himself  in  making  the  swimming 
pool  in  Columbus  Park. 

His  first  move  was  to  shut  out  the  noisy  city, 
with  thick  belts  of  real  country  planting — not 
such  tame  garden  vegetation  as  one  sees  on  the 
average  gentleman's  country  place  (and  alas  in 
too  many  parks) — lilacs  and  snowballs  and  bar- 
berry and  bridal  wreath — but  heavy  country 
hedgerows  with  a  backbone  of  elms,  maples,  lin- 
dens, ash,  and  an  undergrowth  of  hawthorn,  crab 
apple,  sumach,  wild  plum  and  cherry.  The  pool 
itself  grew  into  two  pools,  a  deep  one — seven  to 
eight  feet  in  depth  and  about  ninety  feet  in  diam- 
eter to  take  care  of  the  older  children  and  those 
who  could  dive — and  a  bigger,  shallow  pool, 
about  four  and  one-half  feet  deep,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  and  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  wide,  for  the  little  children. 
The  bottom  of  both  pools  is  of  concrete,  expan« 
sion-jointed  in  fifty  feet  squares.    The  sides,  also^ 
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to  (he  coping  ire  of  concrete,  and  the  coping  ii 
of  flat  iloncs.  Tbii  coping  projects  slightly  above 
■nd  over  the  gutter  formed  by  the  concrete  and 
caita  a  thadow  which  quite  conceals  the  gutter 
and  to  a   large  extent  the  life  rail. 

Around  at  lean  mo-thirds  of  both  pools  runs 
a  ilretch  of  varying  width  which  is  paved  with 
flat    irregular    stooei    so    that    (he    users    of    the 


pooh  may  sun  themselves,  or  rest  between  dipt. 
The  pools  are  fed  ostensibly  by  a  little  water- 
fall that  tumbles  into  the  deeper  pool ;  this  pool 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  shallow  one,  and 
empties  in  turn  into  the  shallow  pool.  Of  course 
the  waterfall  does  not  do  all  of  the  work  of  feed- 
ing the  pools,  but  is  supplemented  by  several  sup- 
ply pipes  in  the  bottom. 


INSURING  AGAINST  WEATHER 


OXE  phase  of  the  subject  of  insuring 
propert}'  against  the  adverse  forces  of 
Nature  was  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Stahl, 
in  his  article  on  crop,  insurance  published  in 
the  May  Review  of  Reviews.  It  is  worth 
while  to  supplement  that  discussion  by 
noticing  here  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
weather  insurance  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer  to  the  current  Bulletin  of  Ike 
American  Meteorological  Society  (Worces- 
ter. Mass.). 

Weather  insurance  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  agricultural  risks.  Following  the  example 
set  by  British  underwriters,  several  concerns 
in  the  United  States  have,  within  the  last 
few  years,  bt^un  insuring  outdoor  games, 
fetes,  pageants,  and  other  events  against 
losses  due  to  bad  weather.  Mr.  Palmer 
writes : 


in  the  success  of  all  outdoor  trades,  businesi  ven- 
tures and  sporting  eventt.  Adverse  weather 
means  increased  costs,  reduced  receipts,  and  in 
some  cases  a  total  loss  of  the  capital  outlay.  The 
stress  of  modern  life  makes  holidays  more  or  lesa 
a  necessity.  Most  people  lead  indoor  lives,  and 
hence  require  an  occasional  outing.  Outdoor 
events  are  arranged  by  promoters,  and  their 
success  is  dependent  upon  gate  receipts,  which 
are  in  turn  largely  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  weather.  The  practice  of  extending  the  idea 
of  weather  insurance  to  indoor  events  is  alto 
being  introduced,  since  the  attendance  at  such 
gatherings   is   also   influenced   by   the  weather   to 


brokers  (Henry  W. 
Ives  Ic  Co.,  of  New  York)  now  issues  "Pluvius 
Weather  Policies,"  in  which  protection  is  guar- 
anteed from  losses  due  to  unfavorable  weather. 
For  example,  these  policies  insure  the  builder 
against  loss  in  respect  of  external  work  oc- 
casioned by  rain,  vrind  or  cold,  and  against 
penalties  incurred  by  work  thus  delayed.  They 
protect  the  farmer  against  crop  damage  oc- 
casioned by  bad  weather.  They  insure  the  caterer 
against  reduced  receipts  resultmg  from  inclement 
weather.     They  offer  protection   to   the  promoter 
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of  races,  county  fairs,  baseball  and  football  games 
and  aviation  meetings  through  abandonment  or 
postponement  of  the  event  on  account  of  bad 
weather.  The  managements  of  seaside  and  river- 
side hotels  are  insured  against  losses  occasioned 
by  a  rainy  spell,  and  guests  are  assured  of  re- 
bates in  the  event  of  excessive  or  long-continued 
rains.  To  these  may  be  added  many  other  out- 
door undertakings,  such  as  exhibitions,  pageants, 
fetes,  moving  pictures,  concerts,  flower  shows, 
garden  parties,  athletic  contests  and  the  like. 
The  largest  single  loss  paid  by  this  company  last 
year  was  $10,000,  which  was  paid  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  county  fair  at  Bellefourche,  South 
Dakota,  where  rain  fell  on  July  5  in  sufficient 
amount  to  cut  down  the  attendance.  This  loss 
was  paid  within  thirty  days.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1921  more  than  $50,000  was  paid  by 
various  weather  insurance  companies  for  losses 
sustained  on  baseball  games  alone. 

The  writer  mentions  a  football  game 
played  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  December  26, 
1921,  which  was  insured  against  rain  with 
two  British  companies.  The  premium  paid 
was  $1500.  It  was  agreed  that  if  rainfall 
exceeded  0.10  inch  between  certain  specified 
hours  of  the  day  in  question  the  companies 
would  pay  the  management  the  difference 
between  $25,000  and  the  actual  gate  receipts. 
As  it  happened,  rain  fell  practically  all  day, 
and,  though  the  game  was  played,  the  gate 
receipts  totaled  only  about  $2000. 

The  far-reaching  character  of  this  novel 
practice  of  insuring  against  rain  is  indicated 
by  the  following  statement: 

The  Pluvius  rain  department  of  the  Eagle  Star 
and  British  Dominion  Insurance  Company  has 
recently  made  an  extensive  study  of  precipitation 
data  for  the  United  States  covering  the  last 
eleven  years.  These  data  are  to  be  used  in 
determining  future  rates  on  rain  insurance  in 
various  portions  of  the  United  States.  Rain  in- 
surance is  now  being  written  by  this  company 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  Holland.  During  1922 
it  will  be  extended  to  South  Africa,  Germany, 
and  Austria.    The  preparation  of  rates  for  these 


countries  is  now  under  way.  For  its  data  in 
France  the  company  has  established  twenty  rain- 
fall stations  along  the  coast,  from  which  it  re- 
ceives daily  reports.  The  compan3r*8  experience 
in  rain  insurance  in  England  last  year  was  bad, 
and  represented  a  loss.  It  rained 'upon  many  of 
the  big  holidays,  and  particularly  heavy  claims 
T\ere  presented  for  losses  sustained  on  Ascot  Day. 
There  is  no  feeling  of  discouragement,  however, 
as  insurance  to  be  profitable  must  extend  over  a 
long  period,  so  that  the  law  of  average  can  work 
itself  out 

As  to  other  kinds  of  weather  Insurance,  we 
learn  that  tornado  insurance  is  carried  ex- 
tensively in  rural  districts  and  small  towns 
in  the  South  and  the  Middle  West;  that 
hurricane  insurance  is  of  equal  importance 
along  the  Gulf  Coast;  and  that  drought  in- 
surance was  written  by  certain  companies  in 
1917,  but  farmers  failed  to  collect  on  their 
losses  when  drought  came.  Hail  insurance 
is,  of  course,  well  established  and  very  widely 
practiced. 

The  recen.'  tendency  in  crop  insurance  has  been 
toward  a  blanket  policy  covering  all  risks.  If 
the  farmer  had  to  take  out  separate  policies 
against  hail,  frost,  drought,  floods,  desiccating 
winds,  field  fires,  insect  pests,  etc.  he  would  have 
little  margin  for  profit.  In  most  cases  a  banker 
advances  the  insurance  premium  for  the  farmer, 
and,  naturally,  he  it  is  who  insists  upon  a  tingle 
policy  to  cover  all  possible  risks.  While  no  such 
ideal  blanket  policy  is  yet  available,  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  its  attainment. 

A  feature  which  it  destined  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  crop  insurance  is  a  proposal  advo- 
cated by  various  farm  bureaus  in  New  York 
State.  The  plan  is  to  guarantee  to  any  farmer 
taking  out  insurance  on  his  crops  a  yield  of  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  his  normal  average  yield  of 
those  crops  for  the  past  three  years.  Any  crop 
raised  by  the  farmer  may  be  protected  by  insur- 
ance. Protected  by  crop  insurance,  farmers  would 
be  able  to  obtain  loans  on  their  crops  from  the' 
banks,  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  seed 
used  and  the  care  given  the  growing  crops. 


HOW  DO  CATS  COME  BACK? 


THE  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  an  un- 
wanted cat  by  any  method  other  than 
felicide  is  proverbial.  The  "homing"  powers 
of  cats  have  been  the  subject  of  many  re- 
markable tales;  some,  no  doubt,  false  or 
exaggerated,  but  others  indisputable.  In  the 
Scientific  Monthly  (Utica,  N.  Y.)  Prof. 
Francis  H.  Herrick,  of  Adelbert  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  records  a  series  of  ex- 
periments that  he  carried  out  to  test  these 
powers. 


The  first  cat  used  in  the  experiments  was 
born  and  reared  at  the  writer's  home.  This 
cat  had  acquired  the  habit  of  scratching  at  a 
glass  door  at  the  rear  of  the  house  when  it 
wished  to  go  indoors.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
months  its  banishment  was  decreed,  because 
of  its  bird-killing  proclivities.  The  attempt 
to  put  the  sentence  into  execution  is  thus 
described : 

This  cat  was  taken  in   a  gunny-sack  over   an 
irregular  course,  mainly  by  electric  car,  down  a 
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series  of  hills  to  a  point  on  the  University 
Campus  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  4.6  measured 
miles  from  its  home  in  Cleveland  Heights;  there 
it  was  given  a  dish  of  milk  and  the  liberty  of 
two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  a  window  had  been 
slightly  lowered  at  the  top.  This  was  on  the 
morning  of  a  Monday,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  it  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  in  its 
new  quarters;  on  Wednesday  morning,  about 
forty  hours  later,  it  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
back  porch  of  our  house  and  gave  its  usual  signal 
to  be  admitted.  In  order  to  reach  its  home  this 
cat  had  traversed  an  unknown  country,  consisting 
of  city  or  suburban  streets  and  allotments,  had 
crossed  the  gulley  of  the  Belt  Line  railroad,  prob- 
ably by  one  of  its  bridges,  and  ascended  in  the 
path  of  greatest  resistance  a  series  of  terraces  to 
a  height  of  400  feet.  That  its  home  neighbor- 
hood could  have  been  reached  by  exploratory 
movements,  of  the  trial  and  error  order,  or  by 
dbance  alone  seemed  highly  improbable;  the  only 
known  facts  were  that  it  made  a  homing  attempt 
and  succeeded. 

In  the  course  of  subsequent  experiments 
this  cat  definitely  disappeared,  and  it  was 
then  decided  to  make  more  systematic  tests 
with  another  animal.  The  second  subject, 
which  belonged  to  a  neighbor,  was  a  female 
with  kittens  about  ready  to  be  weaned.  The 
conditions  of  the  experiment  were  (1)  to 
take  the  cat  under  such  drcumstances  that 
the  possibility  of  orientation  through  sight, 
hearing  and  smell  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  completely  eliminated;  (2)  to  convey  it 
successively  in  different  directions,  and 
gradually  increase  the  distance  at  each  test; 
and  (3)  to  release  it  at  a  uniform  time  at 
dusk,  in  unknown  territory,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  would  be  as  free  as  possible  to 
obey  whatever  homing  instinct  it  might 
possess. 

Seven  successive  returns  were  made  by  this 
cat  from  points  varying  from  one  to  three  miles 
from  its  home,  on  June  4-23 ;  she  was  secured 
in  a  sack,  carried  to  the  release  station  by  motor- 
car, and  placed  under  a  wooden  box  which  was 
weighted  with  stones;  the  box  was  raised  at  the 
moment  of  release  by  a  cord  operated  from  a 
green  observation  tent  75-100  feet  away;  the  cat 
was  given  its  freedom  at  about  the  same  time  in 
the  evening,  and  the  box  was  opened  toward  the 
north  in  every  experiment  except  number  four,  in 
which  the  opening  was  to  the  east  We  wished 
to  ascertain  (1)  whether  the  cat  would  continue 
to  return  to  home  and  kittens  when  taken  at  vary- 
ing distances  beyond  its  known  or  probable 
range;  (2)  whether  under  such  conditions  it 
woul4  orient  immediately  and  correctly;  (3) 
whether  after  making  a  correct  orientation  it 
would  strike  off  in  a  direct  line  for  its  home  and 
pursue  that  course,  or  whether  it  would  be  mainly 
concerned  widi  cover  and  safety  first 

In  each  case  the  cat's  behavior,  imme- 
diately after  her  release,  was  observed  from 
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the  distant  tent.  As  a  rule  she  immediately 
headed  toward  home,  without  any  attempt  to 
trace  backward  the  course  taken  by  the  auto- 
mobile. When  she  failed  to  pursue  the  right 
course  it  was  on  account  of  taking  alarm  at 
the  approach  of  human  beings  or  dogs,  except 
in  the  case  of  her  last  successful  return.  In 
this  case  a  test  was  made  to  determine 
whether  the  cat's  ability  to  find  her  way 
home  was  or  was  not  due  to  familiarity 
with  the  place  where  she  was  released,  s\y:h 
as  might  have  been  acquired  in  die  course  of 
previous  rambles. 

The  cat  was  put  under  complete  anesthesia  by 
chloroform,  and  conveyed  by  motor-car,  as  before, 
one  and  one-half  miles  east  by  north  of  its  home- 
site.  Somewhere  toward  the  end  of  the  journey 
she  recovered  from  the  anarathetic  so  as  to  appear 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself  when  let  out 
of  the  bag.  The  animal  was  accordingly  set  free, 
without  using  the  blind,  in  a  field  fifty  feet  from 
the  highway.  She  made  at  once  for  this  road,  in 
a  direction  opposite  that  of  her  home,  and  would 
have  gone  beyond  it  but  for  a  gorge  which 
blocked  her  path;  then  she  moved  beside  the 
road,  very  nearly  back- tracking  for  several  rods 
ever  the  course  which  the  automobile  had  taken, 
and  disappeared  in  the  cover  of  bushes.  She  re- 
turned home,  as  in  all  the  previous  experiments, 
but  only  after  an  interval  of  60-70  hours;  that  is, 
to  home  under  these  conditions  from  a  distance  ' 
of  one  and  one-half  miles,  which  ordinarily  was 
accomplished  the  same  night,  or  at  most  in  from 
eight  'to  ten  hours,  now  required  eight  timel  as 
long.  Thisi  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if 
the  cat  had  awakened  to  find  itself  in  familiar 
territory.  To  hazard  a  conjecture  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  this  case  the  cat,  finding  itself 
on  strange  ground,  with  all  relations  with  its 
home-region  broken,  wandered  about  until  its  lost 
orientation  was  bv  chance  restored  through  the 
discovery  of  familiar  objects. 

Finally  the  animal  was  carried  to  a  point 
more  than  sixteen  miles  from  its  home,  and 
this  time  failed  to  return. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments and  various  observations  recorded  by 
other  authorities,  the  writer  finds  that  the 
homing  power  in  a  more  or  less  direct  line  is 
independent  of  sight,  hearing  and  smell ;  that 
the  cat  is  able  to  home  at  night  and  probably 
does  so  by  preference;  and  that  its  ability  to 
return  is  not  affected  by  rotation  or  any 
ordinary  treatment,  barring  possibly  anaesthe- 
tization,  that  the  animal  may  receive  prior  to 
or  during  the  journey  to  the  point  of  libera- 
tion. No  final  explanation  is  offered,  but 
the  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cat's 
homing  power  depends  upon  the  "kinesthetic 
seiwe,"  sometimes  called  the  "muscle  sense," 
which  is  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  yield  an 
impulse  to  action  whenever  the  body  is  moved. 
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S  ACTED  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  THEATER 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  MUNICIPAL  OUTDOOR 
THEATER 


I\  beginning  her  account  of  the  St,  Louis 
Municipal  Outdoor  Theater  in  the 
Salitinal  Municipal  Review,  for  May,  Miss 
M.  Cjencvieve  Ticrney  refers  to  the  remark- 
able production  of  the  St.  Louis  Pageant  and 
Masque  of  1914,  in  which  7500  citizen- 
actors  partidpated,  the  spectacle  being  wit- 
nessed by  400.000  persons,  the  largest  audi- 
ence ever  assembled  to  view  a  dramatic 
production. 

The  striking  success  of  the  Pageant  and 
Masque  created  a  public  sentiment  which, 
in  due  time,  cr>-stallized  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
mand for  a  permanent  civic  theater.  In 
Forest  Park  a  site  was  selected  which  had  a 
natural  setting  more  intimate  than  that  of 
the  big  pageant  site,  where  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  hear  the  lines  of  the  play- 
ers. Miss  Margaret  Anglin  was  asked  to 
produce  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  performance  the  association 
which  had  organized  both  the  pageant  and 
the  Shakespearean  production  presented  the 
stage  and  its  accessories  to  the  city;  with  the 
request  that  funds  be  provided  to  make  the 
site  a  permanent  outdoor  theater  for  the 
use  of  the  people.  This  was  at  once  done. 
As  described  by  Miss  Tierncy,  the  audi- 
torium and  its  accessories  are  most  attractive: 


The  Municipal  Theater  i«  situated  in  St.  Louis'* 
largest  park — Forest  Park,  on  a  wooded  bill  over- 
liMiking  the  River  dci  Feres,  the  slope  of  whjcb 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  seating  BrrangemeiiL 
Experts  have  generally  agreed  that  there  is  no 
lovelier  environment  for  an  outdoor  theatre  in 
the  world. 

The  auditorium,  which  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  trees,  has  a  deplh  of  256  feet,  an  average 
width  of  225  feet  and  a  total  seating  capadty  of 
927.  It  is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete — 
portable  chairs  being  used  for  seats.  Tlie  exits 
are  to  arranged  that  the  theater  can  be  emptied 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  Everyone  in  the 
audience  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  stage, 
the  acoustics  being  such  that  the  voices  of  the 
performers  carry  satisfactorily  to   every  part  of 

The  stage  is  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  River 
des  Peres,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  shrubbery. 
Two  majestic  oaks,  about  seventy  feet  high,  farm 
a  proscenium  arch  in  the  foreground.  Between 
the  stage  and  the  audience  is  an  orchestra  pit,  10 
to  IS  feet  wide,  which  will  accommodate  an  or- 
chestra of  150.  The  difference  in  the  elevation  of 
this  pit  and  that  of  the  farthest  row  of  seats 
in  the  audilorium  is  53  feet.  The  stage  hat  a 
total  width  of  120  feet  and  ia  90  feet  deep,  con- 
necting to  a  bridge  leading  across  the  little  river 
to  the  dressing  rooms,  all  permanent  buildings, 
hidden  in  the  shrubbery.  The  bridge  is  so  ]a~ 
cated  that  it  may  be  effectively  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  siage.  The  lighting  is  by  electricity, 
both  large  acarchlighls  and  smaller  lighii  being  ' 
used,  and  the  artistry  of  the  lighting  effects  li 
surpassingly  beautiful. 
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The  theater  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  people 
of  St.  Louis  for  civic  entertainments  at  all 
times,  but  may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  revenue.  All  funds  derived 
through  the  use  of  the  theater  must  be  ex- 
pended in  improvements — installing  complete 
lighting  devices,  concrete  ornamentation  and 


comforts  for  the  audience.  The  theater  is 
not  maintained  by  taxation,  but  by  fees  de- 
rived from  the  Opera  and  Fashion  Show, 
an  annual  event  to  which  admission  is 
charged,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  1600  free 
seats  be  provided  for  the  public  at  all  per- 
formances. 


HOW  THE  WILSON  ADMINISTRATION 
WENT  TO  WAR  IN  1917 


MANY  readers  may  recall  the  sensation 
that  was  produced  a  decade  ago  by  the 
publication  of  the  diary  of  Gideon  Welle*. 
That  diary  revealed  secrets  of  the  Lincoln 
War  Cabinet  that  had  been  kept  under  lock 
and  key  for  fifty  years.  The  present  genera- 
tion will  not  have  to  wait  so  long  to  learn 
what  happened  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet  meet- 
ings of  the  eventful  winter  and  spring  of 
1917.  In  the  letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
as  published  in  the  IVorid's  ffork,  we  now, 
five  years  after  the  events  related,  have  "the 
inside  story." 

Mr.  Lane,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  Wilson  Administration,  wrote 
these  letters  in  confidence  to  his  brother,  and 
they  are  now,  after  his  death,  given  to  the 
world  for  the  first  time.  They  show  clearly 
that  as  late  as  February,  1917,  when  the 
United  States  had  severed  relations  with 
Germany,  President  Wilson  was  still  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  take  any  step  that  would 
cause  us  to  enter  the  war.    He  believed  that 


both  Germany  and  the  Allies  had  beeii 
equally  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
though  Germany  had  been  brutal  in  taking 
life  and  England  only  in  taking  property. 
He  would  like  to  sec  the  neutrals  unite.  At 
this  point,  writes  Mr.  Lane,  speaking  of  the 
Cabinet  meeting  held  on  February  2: 

I  ventured  the  expreiiion  that  to  ask  tbem  to 
do  this  would  be  idle,  as  they  could  Dot  afford  to 
join  with  ui  if  it  meant  the  institence  on  their 
rights  to  the  point  of  war.  He  thought  we  might 
coordinate  the  neutral  forces,  but  was  persuaded 
that  an  effon  to  do  this  publicly,  as  he  proposed, 
would  put  some  of  the  smalt  powers  in  ■  delicate 
position.  We  talked  the  world  situation  over. 
The  fact  that  Russia  had  been,  but  ■  short  tim« 
since,  on  the  verge  of  an  independent  peace  with 
Gennany  was  brouKht  out  as  evidencing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  break  on  the  Allies'  side.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  nothing  should  be  done  now — 
awaiting  the  "overt  act"  by  Germany  which 
would  take  him  to  Congress  to  ask  for  power. 
[On  February  3  the  Pregident  addressed  Congress 
snoouncing  the  severance  of  relations.} 

At   this   time   Secretary   Lane,   with   the 
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other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  was  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
On  February  16  he  writes: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  we  again 
urged  that  we  should  convoy  our  own  ships,  but 
[he  President  said  that  this  was  not  possible  with- 
out going  to  Congress,  and  he  was  not  ready  to 
do  that  now.  The  Navy  people  say  that  to  con- 
voy would  be  foolish  because  it  would  make  a 
double  target,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  right  thing 
to  risk  a  naval  ship  in  the  enforcement  of  our 
right. 

At  our  dinner  to  the  President  last  night  he  said 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  any  great  prepared- 
ness. I  think  he  is  dead  wrong  in  this,  and  as 
I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense, I  am  pushing  for  everything  possible.  This 
week  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
every  day — the  SecreUries  of  \yar,  Navy,  In- 
terior, Commerce,  and  Labor — with  an  Advisory 
Conunission  consisting  of  seven  business  men.  We 
are  developing  a  plan  for  the  mobilization  of  all 
our  national  industries  and  resources  so  that  we 
may  be  ready  for  getting  guns,  munitions,  trucks, 
supplies,  airplanes,  and  other  material  things  as 
soon  as  war  comes — if  not  too  soon.  It  is  a  great 
organization  of  industry  and  resources.  I  think 
that  I  shall  urge  Hoover  as  the  head  of  the  work. 
His  Belgian  experience  has  made  him  the  most 
competent  man  m  this  country  for  such  work.  He 
had  promised  to  come  to  me  as  one  of  my  as- 
sistants, but  the  other  work  is  the  larger,  and  I 
can  get  on  with  a  smaller  man.  He  will  correlate 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  against  the  day 
of  danger  and  immediate  need. 

France  seems  to  be  ahead  in  this  work.  The 
essentials  are  to  commandeer  all  material  re- 
sources of  certain  kinds  (steel,  copper,  rubber, 
nickel,  etc).  Then  have  ready  all  drawings, 
machines,  etc.,  necessary  in  advance  for  all  muni- 
tions and  supplies.  And  know  the  plant  that  can 
produce  these  on  a  standard  basis. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  so  set  and  stereo- 
typed and  standpat  that  I  am  almost  hopeless  as 
to  moving  them  to  do  the  wise,  large,  wholesale 
job— they  are  governed  by  red  tape;  worse  than 
any  union. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  fell  asleep  at  our  meeting 
to-day — Mars  and  Morpheus  in  one! 

On  February  25  Mr.  Lane  writes  that  on 
the  preceding  Friday  had  been  held  "one  of 
the  most  animated  sessions  of  the  Cabinet 
that,  I  suppose,  has  ever  been  held  under 
this  or  any  other  President." 

The  President  said  that  the  country  was  not 
willing  that  we  should  take  any  risks  of  war.  I 
said  that  I  got  no  such  sentiment  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  if  the  country  knew  that  our  Consuls' 
wives  had  been  treated  so  outrageously  that  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  the  sentiment.  This, 
the  President  took  as  a  suggestion  that  we  should 
work  up  a  propaganda  of  hatred  against  Ger- 
many. Of  course  I  said  I  had  no  sudi  idea,  but 
that  I  felt  that  in  a  Democracy  the  people  were 
entitled  to  know  the  facts.  McAdoo,  Houston, 
and  Redfield  joined  me.  The  President  turned 
on    them    bitterly,    especially    on    McAdoo,    and 


reproached  all  of  us  with  appealing  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Code  Duello.  We  couldn't  get  the  idea  out 
of  his  head  that  we  were  bent  on  pushing  the 
country  into  war.  X  talked  of  resigning  after  the 
meeting.  Y  will — within  a  year,  I  believe.  I 
tried  to  smooth  them  down  by  recalling  our  past 
experiences  with  the  President  We  have  had  to 
push  and  push  and  push  to  get  him  to  take  any 
forward  step— the  Trade  Commission,  the  Tariff 
Commission.  He  comes  out  right,  but  he  is  slower 
than  a  glacier — and  things  are  mighty  disagree- 
able whenever  anything  has  to  be  done.^ 

Now  he  is  being  abused  by  the  Republicans  for 
being  slow,  and  this  will  probably  help  a  bit, 
though  it  may  make  him  more  obstinate.  He 
wants  no  extra  session,  and  the  Republicans  fear 
that  he  will  submit  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
indignity  or  national  humiliation  without  "getdng 
back,"  so  they  are  standing  for  an  extra  session. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  President  is  an  inter- 
nationalist or  a  pacifist;  he  seems  to  be  very 
mildly  national — his  patriotism  is  covered  over 
with  a  film  of  philosophic  humanitarianism  that 
certainly  doesn't  make  for  "punch"  at  such  a 
time  as  this. 

Mr.  Lane  continued  his  work  in  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  on  May  5, 
a  month  after  we  had  entered  the  war,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Frank  I.  Cobb,  of  the  New 
York  World: 

Do  not,  I  be^  of  you,  minimize  the  immediate 
danger.  This  is  the  time  to  defend  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  is  woefully  indif- 
ferent to  its  danger  and  to  the  needs  of  die 
situation.  We  have  been  carrying  on  a  ship- 
building program  with  reference  to  conditions 
after  the  war.  It  is  only  within  ten  days  that 
we  have  realized  that  the  end  of  the  war  will 
be  one  of  defeat  unless  we  build  twice  as  fast 
as  we  proposed  to  build.  You  know  that  I  am 
not  pessimistic.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  look  upon 
the  gloomy  side  of  things.  It  is  no  kindness  to 
the  American  people  or  to  France  or  England  to 
give  them  words  of  good  cheer  now.  This  war 
is  right  at  this  minute  a  challenge  to  every  particle 
of  brains  and  inventive  skill  that  we  have  got. 

Writing  to  Secretary  Lansing  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917,  Mr.  Lane  said: 

I  had  lunch  yesterday  with  Colonel  House,  who 
asked  me  what  I  thought  should  be  done  as  to  the 
Pope's  appeal  for  Peace.  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
should  be  taken  seriously.  He  agreed  and  asked 
what  the  President  should  say.  I  answered  that, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  German  Centrists  and  Austria 
were  responsible  for  this  appeal,  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  have  them  feel  that  we  were  for  a 
policy  of  annihilation — for  this  would  be  playing 
the  War  Party's  game  and  would  place  the  bur- 
den on  us  of  continuing  the  war.  And  this  we 
could  neither  afford  [to  do]  at  home  or  abroad. 
This  opportunity  should  be  seized,  I  said,  to  make 
plain  not  so  much  our  terms  of  peace  but  the 
things  in  Germany  that  seemed  to  make  peact 
difficult,  Germany's  attitude  toward  the  world, 
the  spirit  against  which  we  are  fi^^ting. 
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WILL  BRAZIL'S  IRON  ORE  PROVE  ITS 

ECONOMIC  SALVATION? 


DR.  ALCINO  SANTOS  e  SILVA, 
Consul-Gcneral  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  just  issued 
important  information  about  the  iron  mines 
and  iron  potentialities  of  his  native  country: 
through  the  enterprise  of  La  Revista  de  Eco- 
nomia  y  Finanzas  (Buenos  Aires)  this  report- 
has  been  given  wide  circulation. 

Brazil,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  scientists, 
can  become  the  chief  iron-producing  field  of 
the  world,  if  it  is  properly  exploited.  This 
fact  is  being  taken  into  serious  consideration 
by  the  government.  Face  to  face  with  .  a 
heavy  economic  debt,  it  is  seeking  a  correct 
solution  for  the  rational  development  of  so 
immense  a  source  of  wealth. 

"To-day,"  says  National  Deputy  Doctor 
Cincinato  Brago,  speaking  in  an  official  ca- 
padty,  "there  are  two  substances  more  indis- 
pensable than  iron:  water  to  drink  and  air 
to  breathe!" 

The  lack  of  good  iron-bearing  ore,  says 
the  same  parliamentarian,  preoccupies  seri- 
ously such  great  industrial  powers  as  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Japan.  The  astounding  increase  of  the 
use  of  iron  in  these  countries  is  vividly  illus- 
trated by  comparing  the  amounts  used  in  two 
periods:  In  1870,  12,000,000  tons  was  re- 
quired, in  1907  the  amount  was  60,000,000 
tons. 

The  reserve  of  iron  ore  existing  in  Europe 
was  calculated  at  the  Congress  of  Stockholm 
(nine  years  ago)  as  4,700,000,000  tons.  In 
Brazil,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  alone, 
there  exist  about  sixty  deposits  of  from  ten  to 
five  million  tons.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  of  one  hundred,  one  of  three  hundred. 
These  figures  are  given  by  Senores  Gonzaga 
dc  Campos,  Derby  and  Gerseix — all  weU- 
known  scientists. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  experts  the 
Brazilian  iron  is,  in  point  of  excellence,  ac- 
tually the  best  in  the  world,  since  its  quality 
sdentifically  examined  has  given  a  result 
of  from  60  to  70  per  cent. ;  in  contrast,  the 
iron  coming  from  Tierra  Nueva  is  58  per 
cent.;  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  is 
52  per  cent ;  that  of  Sweden  is  57  per  cent ; 
that  of  the  north  of  Cuba  is  36  per  cent. ;  the 
deposits  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are 
35  per  cent;  Alabama  36  per  cent,  and 
Norway  35  per  cent. 


As  pX\t  cfin  see  from  this  statement,  Brazil 
is  the*  conn  try.  \yhich  not  only  possesses  the 
greatest  quaa^li^Voi.  iron,  but  it  also  is  of 
the  highest  qu^lit^r  .and  /least  charged  with 
impurities.  '       /      ,*/•. 

This  richness,  to-day,'  liaV.''?n*  enormous 
economic  importance.  The  world.  :ij  <njtcr- 
ing  a  period  which  will  be  one  OT."-*ir^n 
hunger."  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  the  elaboration  of  a 
plan  for  utilizing  deposits  of  iron  and  coal 
owned  by  the  peoples  at  war. 

The  Brazilian  statesman  is  not  over-opti- 
mistic when  he  continues: 

It  is  this  production  which  will  make  fantastic 
riches  for  us  in  the  present  century.  If  we  know 
how  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  (iron)  it  will  cause 
the  greatest  sum  of  gold  to  flow  into  our  coffers, 
in  payment  for  our  iron  and  steel,  (in  addition  to) 
our  meat,  animal  fats  and  milk  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  taken 
into  account  not  only  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  gold  that  will  be  received  in  ex- 
change for  Brazilian  iron  exports,  but  the 
enormous  economy  of  precious  metal — be- 
cause Brazil  will  not  have  to  send  it  abroad 
to  the  foreigner  to  pay  for  iron  and  steel 
now  imported. 

During  the  war,  prices  rose  to  dizz^r 
heights,  owing  to  the  very  rapid  increase  in 
consumption  of  iron,  larger  salaries,  and  so 
forth.  Such  causes  for  high  prices  will 
persist,  even  though  the  war  is  over. 

If  Brazil  fails  to  prepare  itself  to  supply 
its  necessities  from  its  own  resources,  the 
importation  of  iron  and  steel  will  cost  the 
country  sacrifices  beyond  estimation.  Under 
such  a  burden  national  economy  will  stagger. 
The  consequences  may  be  very  grave, 
whether  they  are  direct  or  indirect. 

By  produdng  her  own  metal  Brazil  can 
retain  a  large  sum  of  money  that  would 
otherwise  go  abroad  to  pay  for  iron  and 
steel. 

Taking  the  period  covered  by  the  last 
thirty  years,  Sefior  Cincinato  Braga  calcu- 
lates that  Brazil  must  use  30,000,000  tons 
for  railway  lines,  more  than  the  same  amount 
for  sanitary  services,  as  much  again  for  war 
material  for  the  army,  200,000  tons  for  the 
squadron,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons 
to  satisfy  other  requirements. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

instiiuiiDO  of  university  prizes,  the  collection  of 
'  Argentine  poetry,  the  founding  of  the  nationil 
'riieater — Rector  Sienz  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
primary  initruction,  delving  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem.  Modeilly  he  caused  an  inventory 
(o  be  made  of  exiating  ichool  materials,  the  mere 
enumeration  of  which  would  reveal  better  than 
a  whole  discourse  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
primary  schools.  He  strove  resolutely  to  keep  the 
salary  of  the  teachers  at  six  hundred  peiBl  • 
year,  which  ihey  tried  to  reduce  to  four  hundred; 
he  urged  the  payment  of  rental  for  the  houses 
used  as  scfaoola,  the  owners  of  which  were  threat' 
ening  eviction;  and  he  still  had  energy  enough 
to  undertake  the  foundation  of  eight  additional 
schools,  not,  indeed,  in  the  capital,  but  in  the 
country,  on  which  the  university  had  its  gaze 
fixed:  an  extensive  and  uncultivated  region, 
colonial  still,  which  encroached  upon  Buenos 
Aires  and  in  the  heart  of  which  threaieoiag 
shadows  were  stirring.  The  phantasm  advanced 
at  a  regular  pace,  like  a  fateful  product  of  bis- 
tcry,  suspected  by  many,  although  no  one  could 
individualize  it. 

The  formidable  accusation  —  not  inentioning 
other  charges  —  which  we  fortnulaie  is  that 
■he  twenty  years  of  the  dictatorship  were  sterile. 
The  decree  of  1838,  which  exacted  tuition  of 
students,  and  thai  of  1846,  by  which  was  desig' 
nated  a  committee  to  censor  ptogranis  and  texts 
with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
the  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  political  system, 
broke  up  the  university  and  put  out  the  nascent 
light. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Rosas  in  1852  and 
the  union  of  Buenos  Aires  with  the  other 
Argentine  provinces  ten  years  later  the  Uni- 
versity was  born  again,  and  since  that  time 
has  kept  pace  with  the  political  and  economic 
development  of  the  nation. 


IN  South  America  there  arc  several  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  much  older 
than  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  which 
only  last  year  celebrated  the  completion  of  its 
first  centenary.  Younger  than  Yale,  Har- 
vard or  Princeton,  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  largest  of  all  the  South  American 
universities.  It  had  no  colonial  origins,  hut 
came  into  existence  after  the  Spanish  yoke 
had  been  thrown  off.  It  is.to  be  regarded  as 
a  distinctly  modern  institution.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  university  and  of  official  instruc- 
tion in  Argentina  are  sketched  by  Ricardo 
Levcne  in  an  address  which  has  been 
translated  for  Inter-America  (New  York), 

In  describing  the  pioneer  efforts  of  the 
university's  founders,  Senor  Levene  says: 

For  the  higher  courses  of  the  university  that 
they  succeeded  in  creating,  very  few  students 
were  registered:  four  in  the  department  of  medi- 
cine, and  nine  in  that  of  jurisprudence.  While 
Rivadavia's  genius  gave  birth  to  brilliant  ideas 
designed    to    foster    higher   culture— such    as   the 


The  law  of  Avellaneda  in  188S,  the  definitive 
re  establishment  of  the  Facuttad  de  Humanidades 
y  Filosofia,  the  creation  of  the  departments  of 
agronomy  and  veterinary  and  of  economic  sciences 
(which  ampiilied  the  classic  and  traditional  type 
and  incorporated  technical  institutions  into  the 
bosom  of  the  university]  ;  the  annexation  of  the 
Colegio  Naclonal  Univeisitario  and  the  plan  of 
Rector  Uballes,  of  constituting  the  Facultad  de 
Bellas  Artes,  marked  (he  stages  of  its  external 
history.  The  internal  history  of  Argentine  cul- 
ture, which  is  in  the  way  of  bring  written,  will 
say  to  what  degree  and  at  what  moment  the  uni- 
versity contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  national 
union  and  the  public  welfare. 

It  would  be  useless  to  claim  that  from  the  be- 
ginning it  has  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  the 
training  of  men  of  science,  although  it  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  general  culture;  because, 
for  a  hundred  years — as  sitll  to-day — the  faculties 
have  given  diplomas  only  to  men  of  the  profes- 
sions, and  the  highest  expressions  of  talent  and 
genius  applied  to  all  realms  have  either  not  been 
university  men  or  they .  have  enlarged  their 
culture  outside  the  university. 
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ALUMNI  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  UNIVERSITY 

SUPPORT 


AT  a  meeting  of  alumni  officers  in  Amer- 
ican universities,  held  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  May,  1921,  an  efFort  was  made  to 
ascertain  roughly  the  total  amount  of  gifts 
made  since  the  dose  of  the  war  to  American 
Universities  through  the  efforts  of  their 
alumni.  It  was  learned  that  the  total  was 
over  $100,000,000.  This  sum,  however,  did 
not  represent  all  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  country,  nor  were  individual  gifts, 
whether  from  friends  or  from  alumni  in- 
cluded. It  involved  only  the  actual  cash 
result  from  general  alumni  "drives." 

This  interesting  fact  gives  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  an  article  in  Scribner^s  Magazine 
for  June,  by  Wilfred  Shaw,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Great  as  alumni 
influence  is  to-day  in  the  affairs  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  Mr.  Shaw  has  found 
in  his  investigations  that  the  organization  of 
this  influence  was  belated.     He  says: 

The  first  steps  toward  alumni  organization  in 
America  were  very  modest.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  reference  to  alumni  activides  in  any 
except  the  most  recent  of  college  histories.  We 
know  that  the  graduates  of  some  of  the  older  uni- 
versities made  their  influence  felt  in  various  ways 
even  before  the  Revolution,  but  conscious  codpera- 
tion  did  not  begin  for  many  years.  Probably  the 
first  effort  that  has  survived  was  the  system  or- 
ganization at  Yale,  where  the  class  had  always 
had  a  greater  relative  importance.  Practically 
every  Yale  class  has  been  organized  with  a  secre- 
tary as  executive  officer  since  1792,  and  the  pub- 
lished records,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1821^  now  amount  to  over  seven  hundred  volumes, 
not  including  small  pamphlets  and  address  lists. 
It  was  not  until  as  late  as  1854,  however,  that  the 
Yale  alumni  began  to  organize  local  associations. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization,  in  its  early 
days,  was  probably  more  or  less  social,  simply 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  to  keep  track  of  one  another,  though 
doubtless  there  was  also  some  effort  on  the  part 
of  individuals  to  keep  in  touch  with  university 
affairs.  Similar  organizations  existed  in  a  few 
other  early  American  colleges,  but  nowhere,  ap- 
parently, did  this  system  grow  as  rapidly  or  as 
consistently  as  at  Yale.  Far  more  common  was 
the  usual  form  of  organization  we  are  familiar 
with  to-day,  the  "societies  of  alumni''  or  "alumni 
associations,"  which  gradually  began  to  appear 
during   the  first  half  of  the   nineteenth  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  genesis  of  a  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  institutions  which 
gradually  developed  in  these  bodies.  In  only  a 
few  cmses,  apparently,  was  it  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  graduates  to  have  a  voice  in  directing  the 
policies  of  the  college — it  was  before  the  day  of 


universities.  Ordinarily  it  was  simply  an  effort 
to  revive  old  ties.  One  of  the  very  earliest  of 
these  associations  was  founded  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1821,  "diat  the  influence  and  patronage 
of  those  it  has  educated  may  be  united  for  its 
support,  protection,  and  improvement." 

When  we  turn  to  the  South  we  find  that  the 
society  of  alumni  organized  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1838  was  less  specific  and  possibly 
more  convivial  in  its  aims,  for  the  committee  was 
instructed  "to  notify  the  alumni  to  form  a  per- 
manent society  to  offer^  to  graduates  an  induce- 
ment to  revisit  the  seat  of  their  youthful  studies 
and  to  give  new  life  to  disinterested  friendships 
founded  in  student  days." 

We  may  take  this  as  the  beginning.  Other  or- 
ganizations slowly  followed.  An  alumni  associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Princeton  in  1826;  Har- 
vard's came  m  1840;  those  at  Amherst  and  Brown 
in  1842.  Columbia  did  not  follow  until  1854.  In 
the  Middle  West  the  colleges  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  were  the  first  to  develop,  and 
in  some  of  them  at  least,  alunmi  organization 
followed  closely  upon  their  establishment  Thus 
there  was  an  alumni  organization  as  early  as 
1832  at  Miami  and  in  1839  came  associations  at 
Oberlin  and  Denison.  The  State  universities  nat- 
urally came  later,  though  Michigan  organized  an 
alumni  association  as  early  as  1860— -only  sixteen 
years  after  the  first  class  was  graduated.  An 
Alumnorum  Catalogus,  however,  with  the  names 
given  in  the  Latin  form  as  far  as  possible,  had 
been  published  for  some  years.  The  value  of  the 
movement  was  quickly  appreciated  elsewhere,  and 
in  the  case  of  practically  every  institution  founded 
within  the  last  fifty  years  the  alumni  organization 
has  followed  quickly  upon  the  graduation  of  the 
first  class. 

It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  conclude  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  essential  features  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  alumni  organization  were  well  established 
throughout  the  country,  though  even  then  there 
was  little  to  suggest  the  extraordinary  momentum 
this  movement  has  acquired  more  recently. 

As  the  Eastern  colleges  were  privately 
endowed  and  their  alumni  older  and  more 
influential,  graduate  opinion  became  effective 
in  their  governing  boards  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  in  the  West  and  South.  Har- 
vard's alumni  in  1865  secured  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  -  At  Princeton,  however,  the 
alumni  were  not  represented  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  until  1900.  At  Oberlin,  as  far 
back  as  1870,  three  alumni  sat  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  1879  a  provision 
became  effective  for  the  election  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  trustees  by  the  alumni.  In 
practice,  alumni  have  so  generally  been 
elected  by  the  board  itself  to  fill  trusteeships 
that  graduates  always  predominate. 
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FRENCH  COMMENT  ON  GENOA 


MRENfi  PINON  writes  the  "Chron- 
•  iclc  of  the  Fortnight"  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Alondes  as  if  he  stood  not  only  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  predecessor,  M.  Poin- 
care,  but  actually  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
personal  confidence.  The  tone,  especially  as 
to  the  Genoa  Conference,  is  unusually  bitter 
— indeed,  seriously  disturbing.  As  for  the  in- 
cidental assertions  in  a  more  hopeful  tone, 
as,  that  France  is  by  no  means  isolated  in 
Europe,  that  the  understanding  with  England 
will  be  restored  on  a  fietter  basis  of  mutual 
understanding  than  ever,  that  Lloyd  George 
is,  of  course,  to  be  unquestionably  believed  as 
to  his  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plans  of  the  British  oil  companies,  and  so 
forth — these  only  emphasize  the  prevailing 
cynical  tone. 

The  general  economic  problem  of  the  Rus- 
sians is  ably  and  frankly  stated: 

The  Russian  case  has  been  badly  put  at  Genoa. 
The  whole  political  economy  of  Russia  rests  upon 
agriculture.  Her  great  industries  are  recent,  and 
almost  everywhere  the  creation  of  foreign  capi- 
tal and  specialists,  especially  Frenchmen  and 
Belgians.  Only  the  laborers  are  Russians.  The 
mujik,  uprooted,  torn  away  from  his  farm  and 
village  community,  has  remained  untaught,  and 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  communistic  Bolshevism. 
Should  the  Soviet  Government  grant  to  foreigners 
concessions  for  the  exploiting  of  the  mines  and 
the  creation  of  new  factories,  yet,  if  this  indus- 
trial revival  be  not  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  a  renewal  of  agricultural  production,  then 
Russia  will  not  merely  fail  to  recover  the  pros- 
perity that  has  been  madly  frittered  away,  but 
she  will  be  utterly  ruined. 

The  moment  her  frontiers  are  opened  and  her 
markets^  free,  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Ameri- 
cans will  make  haste  to  buy  up  and  export  all 
that  is  left  of  her  metals,  precious  stones,  raw 
materials;  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  her  re- 
sources. Russia  herself  used  to  consume  the  greater 
part  of  her  own  cereals,  sugar,  petroleum,  coal, 
metal  products,  and  so  forth.  Even  her  factories 
will  be  short-lived,  for  lack  of  outlet  and  pur- 
chasers.^ .  .  .  Foreigners  could  aid  her  revival 
by  opening  up  great  sugar  plantations,  reorganiz- 
ing her  transportation,  selling  her  agricrltural 
machines.  •  But  only  the  Government  can  take 
the  initiative,  by  reassuring  the  peasants,  making 
land  titles  secure,  putting  an  end  to  all  requisi- 
tions and  inquisitions,  in  short,  giving  Russia  a 
regular  civilized  government,  of  which  the  pres- 
ent rulers  do  not  manifest  the  slightest  intention. 

''Who  is  there  who  desires  the  restoration 
of  normal  life  in  Russia,  except  indeed 
France?"  (  !)  What,  one  may  ask,  becomes 
of  the  devoted  efForts  at  the  present  moment 
by  our  own  citizens  to  save  the  starving 
millions  ? 


M.  Poincare,  in  these  same  pages,  ridi- 
culed the  Washington  Conference  as  silly 
pomp  and  empty  publicity.  In  a  more  frank 
fashion  we  are  now  told  that  M.  Poincare, 
with  prophetic  insight,  refused  to  go  to 
Genoa,  forbade  the  discussion  there  of  repa- 
rations, treaty  revision,  and  other  questions, 
foresaw  the  failure  of  the  whole  project,  and 
is  now  the  leader  in  inaugurating,  for  the 
future,  an  era  of  purely  technical  confer- 
ences only,  without  publicity,  strictly  limited 
to  purposes  at  once  attainable,  as,  just  divi- 
sion of  raw  materials,  transportation,  and 
exchange.  "Only  time,  hard  work,  and 
order  can  lessen  Europe's  sufferings.  Politi- 
cal problems  must  be  left  to  meetings  of 
ambassadors,  to  the  Supreme  Council,  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  M.  Poincare's  hour 
has  come." 

There  is  one  sinister  passage  which  should 
be  transcribed  entire,  as  it  seems  to  indicate 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  to  discover  signs 
of  hostility  between  the  two  friends  on 
whom  France  has  leaned  heavily  and 
recently : 

The  English  are  convinced  that  their  traditional 
and  necessary  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  dependent 
on  heavy  supplies  of  petroleum  and  its  products. 
Gasoline  dictates  the  future  of  navigation,  avia- 
tion, and  manufacture.  It  would  largely  dis- 
place coal  as  fuel.  So  the  mastery  of  the  seas 
and  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire  rest  upon  the 
acquisition  of  petroleum  sources.  England  sees 
in  the  break-up  of  Russia  the  means  to  mo- 
nopolize her  oil  fields.  The  pipe-line  from  Baku 
to  Batum  will  brin^  the  naphtha  to  English 
transports,  which  will  carry  it  via  the  Bos- 
porus and  Hellespont  to  British  ports.  (That 
is  the  reason  why  Constantinople  must  remain 
under  British  surveillance.)  A  contract  securing 
exclusive  rights  for  the  two  great  English  com- 
panies to  purchase  and  exploit  the  oil  fields  in 
Russian  territory  has  been  practically  agreed 
upon  at  Genoa. 

But  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  great 
American  petroleum  trust,  is  awakening.  It  has 
just  barely  secured  its  share  in  Mesopotamia. 
Will  it  get  it  in  Russia?  In  Siberia?  Behind 
the  company  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  And  here  we  see  reappearing  the  naval 
and  industrial  rivalry  of  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  states.  Is  the  closer  understanding,  so 
adroitly  brought  about  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  Wash- 
ington, again  in  doubt?  Is  the  giving  up  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  a  mere  deceptive  camou- 
flage? Will  the  assurances  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Japan  stand 
the  strain  of  the  grave  complications  in  China? 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  France  from 
the  joint  note  to  the  Russians  is  ascribed  to 
a  phrase  in  it  which  might  permit  French 
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industrial  property,  confiscated  in 
Russia,  to  be  now  handed  over  to 
new  concess  ion  na  ires  of  other 
lands,  with  an  "indemnity"  paid 
to  the  French  owners  in  worth- 
less paper  rubles.  There  are 
vigorous  allusions,  also,  to  the 
many  billions  lent  to  Russia,  or 
invested  there,  by  the  French, 
down  to  1914. 

Perhaps  the   most  injudicious 
single  sentence  in  this  able,,  bad- 
tempered,  rasping  essay  is  the  ap- 
proving repetition  of  M.  Francis 
de  Pressense's   remark   in    1895: 
"A  part  of  the  English  public  is 
devoting  itself  to  one  of  its  fa- 
vorite sports:   a   crusade   of   aggressive   phi' 
lanthropy    profitable    to    British    interests." 
Besides   it   might  be  set:    "The  conference 
which  began  as  a  congress  of  diplomatists  is 
ending   as    a    melee    between    the    great    oil 
companies." 

The  "failure  of  the  conference"  is  treated 
throughout  as  a  personal  and  well-deserved 
disaster  for  Lloyd   George,   and   also  as  a 
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great  triumph  for  Poincarc,  Certain  phrases 
might  even  be  interpreted  as  a  veiled  but  by 
no  means  regretful  prophecy  of  the  former's 
downfall.  But  more  serious  is  the  apparent 
hope  of  a  closer  union  among  continental 
allies,  neutrals,  and  new  states,  which  might 
relegate  England  to  comparative  isolation,  as 
the  penalty  for  her  selfish  efforts  to  open  up 
trade  relations  with  Germany  and  Prussia. 


THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  IN  ALSACE 


ALL  lovers  of  Daudet's  famous  little 
masterpiece,  "The  Last  Recitation," 
will  feel  much  of  its  charm  revived,  in  a 
happier  tone,  as  they  peruse  the  vivid  and 
evidently  truthful  study  of  "The  French 
School  in  Alsace"  in  the  Mercure  de  France 
for  May  15.  The  author,  M.  Benjamin 
Vallotton,  is  evidently  himself  a  School  In- 
spector, sent  from  "the  Interior"  to  super- 
vise the  Alsatian  primary  instruction.  Not 
Matthew  Arnold  himself  could  have  put 
more  hearty  sympathy  into  the  congenial 
task.  Even  the  poetic  touch  is  in  evidence 
on  every  page.  Only  a  sufGcient  hint  of  the 
contents  can  be  given  here  to  whet  the 
judicious  appetite  for  the  entire  brodiure. 

The  ecstasy  of  1918,  the  "singing  of  the 
Mtirteitlaue  and  Mad  el  on,  embracing  the 
little  Alsatian  girls  in  their  butterfly -winged 
headdress,  running  to  stand  on  the  graves 
and  cry:  'Father!  Mother!  They've  come 
back !'  "  All  this  could  be  but  the  momen- 
tary explosion  of  pent-up  feelings.  Daily 
life  becomes  again  "buying  and  selling, 
washing  of  floors  or  mending  of  roofs,  or 
scratching  of  pens  in  the  chilly  ofHce."  Am- 
puution  from  Germany  and  reattachment  to 


France,  however  heartily  welcomed,  could 
not  escape  its  "surgical  shock."  Between  the 
slower  but  persistent  Alsatian  and  his  west- 
ward fellow-countryman,  the  most  serious 
bar  was  naturally  the  diversity  of  speech. 

Two  generations  had  trained  perforce 
under  German  colors;  the  last  five  years  had 
been  spent  on  the  far  Russian  borders.  The 
Alsatians  all  spoke  a  more  or  less  dialectic 
German,  while  90  per  cent,  of  them  under- 
stood hardly  a  word  of  French;  and  this 
last  was  substantially  true  even  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  schools,  both  male  and  female, 
who  must  mold  the  next  generation. 

There  could  be  no  gradual  transition:  no 
German  schools  in  which  French  was  (or 
was  not)  taught.  It  was  the  ideal  linguistic 
field  for  the  "natural  method,"  which  was  at 
once  introduced,  with  only  brief  and  futile 
opposition — even  that  not  wholly  in  good 
faith.  Thousands  of  the  parents  are  to-day 
picking  up  French  words  and  phrases  daily 
from  their  little  children's  school  lessons. 
More,  of  course,  are  too  old  to  learn. 

Though  a  fourth  of  France's  school- 
masters had  perished  in  the  course  of  the  five 
deadly  campaigns,  yet  several  hundred  were 
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at  once  dispatched  to  organize  French  in- 
struction in  the  recovered  lands.  For  the 
native-born  teadiers,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced courses  in  speaking  and  writing 
French  were  organized  at  once.  Many  have 
had  to  push  on  thereafter  alone,  each  in  his 
own  village.  "Not  a  few  are  to-day  giving 
four  or  five  hours  to  the  preparation  of  the 
morrow's  lessons.  The  midnight  lamp 
shines  on  the  dictionary,  a  grammar,  some- 
times on  a  whitened  head.  'My  pupils  and 
I  work  togedier.  I  push  them  and  they 
push  me.' " 

Hundreds  of  these  veterans  have  been 
given  a  year  at  the  Normal  School  of 
France.  Indeed,  there  are  six  hundred  of 
them  in  residence  there  now,  from  a  popula- 
tion a  third  as  great  as  New  York  City's. 
There  arc  1800  students  from  Alsace  on 
the  classroom  benches  of  Strasburg  Uni- 
versity; many  more  in  the  Lycccs,  the  nor- 
mal, polytedinic,  and  military  schools  of 
France. 

The  machine  is  fully  organized,  and  is 
produdng  adequate  results.  The  path  in 
the  snow  is  broken  and  trodden  down  by 
the  childish  feet.  They  will  be  in  their  turn 
the  parents  of  a  French-speaking  Alsace.  Of 
course  the  history,  the  literature,  the  ideals 
of  France  are  absorbed  with  her  speech. 
Education  is  no  longer  "mere  docile  and 
exact  imitation  and  monotony,  with  passive 
obedience  for  its  cornerstone."  Individual- 
ism, originality,  is  recognized  and  encouraged 
as  the  most  precious  of  gifts. 

Then,  too,  not  so  long  after  leaving  school 
at  fourteen,  the  young  men  will  be  learning 
patriotism,  as  well  as  French,  under  the  tri- 
color, and  a  large  portion  of  the  girls  will 
pass  their  early  years  as  servants  in  French 


families.  French  tunes,  songs,  plays,  and 
moving  pictures  are  aiding  the  work  in  every 
town,  almost  in  every  village.  A  thousand 
communal  libraries  have  been  founded,  be- 
sides the  special  equipment  of  360  sdiools. 
Behind  it  all  is  die  steadfast,  stubborn  will 
of  a  united  people. 

Many  details  are  given  of  the  methods  by 
which  French  is  made  intelligible  to  the  child 
who  has  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  Most 
are  familiar,  some  reveal  the  ingenious,  alert 
and  esthetic  Frendi  mind,  inspired  by  a 
great  public  duty. 

A  number  of  naTve  duldish  attempts  at 
free  composition  in  the  new  speech  are  also 
given,  without  the  slightest  revision  or  cor- 
rection. Sometimes,  encouraged  to  frank 
criticism  of  their  own  environment,  they 
reveal  unexpected  lessons  learned. 

"Our  villagers  arc  stingy,"  writes  one 
child  of  thirteen.  "They  love  to  bargain; 
they  hate  to  untie  the  woolen  stocking  that 
holds  their  pennies.  They  almoist  all  love 
cheese.  The  old  grandmothers  go  dressed 
absurdly,  with  baskets  on  their  arms.  The 
old  people  have  no  taste  in  costume,  but  the 
young  dress  fashionably." 

Even  at  their  play,  the  children  dance  and 
sing  in  joyous  French: 

Malbrouck  the  prince  of  commanders 
Has  gone  to  the  war  in  Flanders, 

and  the  parents  smile  approval,  even  though 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  will  never  under- 
stand the  words.  Time  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  people  united  by  age-long  trial  make 
full  success  certain. 

It  is  doubly  pleasant  to-day  to  read  with 
hearty  and  unmixed  approval  of  a  great  and 
characteristic  Gallic  triumph. 


AN  ALSATIAN  PATRIOT 


TO  philosophic  students  of  human  speech 
there  is  one  shocking  feature  in  the  rad- 
ical treatment  of  the  language  question  in 
Alsace,  as  described  in  the  preceding  article. 
Four  years  ago  all  the  inhabitants  (says  the 
optimistic  French  writer)  spoke  German  in 
dialect;  that  is,  as  they  had  learned  it  at 
their  mothers'  knees.  The  present  effort  is 
to  break  perpendicularly  with  this  whole 
tradition,  and  to  create,  offhand,  a  purely 
French-speaking  rising  generation. 

The   difficulty   in   accomplishing   this,    in 
fact,  may  now  be  seen,  in  its  due  perspective, 


in  the  lands  where  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
railway  lines  were  placarded :  "Smoking,  and 
speaking  Polish,  strictly  forbidden."  The 
havoc  made  with  all  family  and  racial  tradi- 
tion, wherever  such  destruction  is  even 
measurably  attained,  is  no  less  a  serious 
question. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  German  Rundschau  brings  a  glow- 
ing obituary,  by  Wilhelm  Rapp,  on  the 
greatest  student  of  linguistics  Alsace  has 
ever  produced,  the  sturdy,  pugnacious  peas- 
ant-preacher,   Hans    Speiser,    who    acquired 
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perfect  familiarity  at  first  hand  with  every 
one  of  the  many  Germanic  dialects  in  Al- 
sace. He  is  declared  to  have  been  thirty 
years  ahead  of  the  best  European  universi- 
ties in  devising  and  applying  an  exact  pho- 
netic system. 

Yet  this  man  constantly  declared  that  he 
saw  all  about  him,  among  the  shallow  bour- 
geois whom  he  detested,  a  dangerous  inva- 
sion of  French  speech,  taste  and  morals, 
while  Alsace  was  yet  under  the  strenuous 
German  rule.  At  the  same  time,  he  criti- 
cized savagely  the  short-sighted,  insolent 
militarism  and  despotism  of  the  German 
overlords.  Indeed,  the  most  audacious  of 
his  many  polemic  utterances  was  entitled 
"On  the  Inability  of  the  Germans  to  de- 
Gallidze  Elsass."     Had  his  mind  not  been 


already  clouded  by  age  and  infirmities  in 
1918,  he  would  no  doubt  have  spoken  out 
boldly  for  the  "self-determination"  of  his 
sturdy  little  Fatherland.  Alsace  and  Lorr 
raine  might  to-day  be  haughty  "sovereign 
states,''  like  Latvia  and  E^thonia. 

The  conclusion  of  the  obituary  notice 
sharpens  the  contrast  in  point  of  view  be- 
tween German  and  Frenchman: 

Now  that  Alsace  has  passed  from  one  foreign 
yoke  and  tyranny  to  another,  public  opinion  is 
changing;  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  Alsatian- 
Lotharingian  folk  are  turning  their  thoughts  to 
the  German  speech,  and  their  national  heritage 
generally,  as  never  before;  and  they  are  firmly 
resolved  never  to  renounce  it  for  the  foreign 
gibberish.   .    .    . 

Perhaps  to-day  Speiser  would  have  penned 
a  screed  on  "The  Ability  of  the  French  to  De- 
Gallicize   Elsass." 


A  VERY  EARLY  SIGN  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 


PROFESSOR  EMILE  SERGENT  and 
his  collaborators  have  lately  described  in 
the  Revue  de  la  Tuberculose  a  new  sign  for 
diagnosing  tuberculosis  of  the  apex  of  the 
lungs  at  a  very  early  period,  before  either 
the  breath  sounds  or  the  X-ray  gives  infor- 
mation of  the  existence  of  a  tuberculosis. 
The  sign  is  not  a  positively  new  one;  it  has 
often  been  observed,  but  only  now  have 
methods  of  observing  and  interpreting  it 
been  so  explicitly  and  exactly  determined 
that  it  has  become  a  usable  sign.  It  is  called 
the  sign  of  provoked  pupillary  inequality, 
"provoked"  because,  although  it  is  sometimes 
evident  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  may  in 
other  cases  appear  only  in  dim  light  or  when 
a  drug  such  as  atropin  or  cocain  is  dropped 
into  the  eyes. 

In  practice,  therefore,  it  may  have  to  be 
brought  out  by  special  means;  that  is,  to  be 
"provoked."  The  presence  of  this  sign  comes 
from  the  fact  that  very  early  in  tuberculosis 
located  at  the  upper  point  of  the  lungs  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  and  a 
difference  in  their  reaction  to  light  which  is 
caused  by  poisons  which  affect  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglion  and  sympathetic  nerve  fibres 
which  lie  near  the  apex  of  the  lung  and 
which  send  fibres  to  the  muscles  which 
control  the  size  of  the  pupil. 

The  great  importance  of  this  sign,  as  of 
every  sign  of  early  tuberculosis,  comes  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  a  very  early 
diagnosis.     A  banning  tuberculosis  cannot 


always  be  detected  by  experts,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  an  ordinary  examiner  discovers  it. 
This  fact  was  fatefully  illustrated  during 
the  war  when  great  numbers  of  tuberculous 
soldiers  were  sent  to  training  camps,  and 
many  from  this  country  and  the  colonies  of 
the  Allies  were  even  sent  overseas.  Most  of 
them,  to  be  sure,  were  old,  well-developed 
cases  that  a  tolerably  skilful  examiner  should 
have  rejected,  but  there  was  also  a  large 
number  of  early  cases  of  which  a  diagnosis 
was  not  easy. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosing  early  tuber- 
culosis comes  from  the  circumstance  that 
there  are  then  no  signs  which  are  invariably 
present,  and  peculiar  to  tuberculosis  alone. 
Such  signs  as  there  are  have,  therefore,  not 
an  absolute  but  only  a  relative  value,  and 
the  sum  of  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  in  a 
given  case  must  be  considered  in  forming  a 
judgment.  Every  valid  diagnosis  is,  con- 
sequently, a  matter  of  nice  discrimination 
and  delicate  perception,  very  different  from 
the  specific,  easily  interpreted  information 
given  at  a  later  stage  by  the  breath  sounds 
and  the  X-ray  shadows. 

Like  the  other  early  signs,  pupillary  in- 
equality is  not  peculiar  to  tuberculosis.  It 
occurs  in  syphilis  and  in  a  variety  of  central 
nervous  troubles  as  well  as  in  specific  eye 
disorders.  But  expert  judgment  can  dif- 
ferentiate between  pupillary  inequality  of 
non-tuberculous  and  tuberculous  origin,  and 
thus  distinguish  the  cases  where  it  is  actually 
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a  sign  of  early  apical  tuberculosis.  This 
point  established,  the  sign  has  an  added  use- 
fulness for  revealing  which  lung  is  affected, 
and,  at  times,  it  may  indicate  whether  a 
tuberculosis  is  active  or  latent.  Thus  it  may 
give  evidence  of  the  existence,  the  location, 
and  the  state  of  a  tuberculosis. 

The  immense  significance  of  early  diag- 
nosis rests  on  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  "cure"  for  tuberculosis  the  struggle  against 
it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  e£Forts  at 
prevention.  And  to  be  effective  prevention 
must  concentrate  on  early  tuberculosis.  For, 
with  a  few  negligible  exceptions,  this  disease 
is  curable  only  when  it  is  detected  and  treated 
near  the  beginning  of  its  course.    Moreover, 


old,  well-developed  cases  are  not  merely 
incurable;  they  are  the  great  sources  of 
infection.  A  tuberculous  patient,  with  bacilli 
in  the  sputum,  might  very  well  infect  all 
persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
especially  those  with  whom  he  shares  the 
intimate  life  of  his  home ;  that  he  does  not  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  not  all  human 
soil  is  good  material  for  the  growth  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  But  a  beginning  tubercu- 
losis, before  there  are  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  is 
innocuous.  It  is  at  this  stage,  therefore,  that 
it  must  be  detected  and,  if  possible,  cured  or 
reduced  to  a  latent,  non-transmissible  form, 
if  this  disease  is  ever  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  human  race. 


PREVENTION  OF  PELLAGRA 


FOR  nearly  six  years  out-patients  with 
undoubted  pellagra  have  been  given  a 
mid-day  meal  of  fresh  meat,  milk,  vegetables, 
fruit,  bread  and  butter  at  the  U.  S.  Pellagra 
Hospital  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  the  re- 
sults have  now  been  published  in  the  lournal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Most 
of  the  patients  remained  at  home  dufing  the 
experiment,  eating  and  living  as  usual  except 
for  their  one  daily  meal  at  the  hospital ;  some 
of  them  were  at  work  in  the  nearby  cotton 
mills. 

Six  to  ten  weeks  of  these  clinic  dinners 
always  caused  the  skin  eruptions  and  the 
other  troublesome  symptoms  of  pellagra  to 
disappear,  and  there  were  never  any  recur- 
rences so  long  as  the  corrective  diet  was  con- 
tinued, and  this  was  done,  in  some  cases,  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  long  time  during 
which  the  investigations  were  kept  up  gave 
opportunity  for  the  observation  of  recurrent 
attacks  in  patients  who  had  gone  back  to 
their  former  dietary  customs.  It  required, 
usually,  about  five  months  of  the  old  diet  to 
produce  a  new  outbreak  of  symptoms.  This 
time  was  longer  by  several  weeks  than  the 
average  interval  between  the  recurrent  at- 
tacks of  persons  who  have  not  been  given  a 
dietary  treatment.     The  advantage  possessed 


by  the  experiment-patients  was  presumably 
due  to  their  better  nourished  state  at  the 
time  they  got  rid  of  an  attack.  They  had, 
probably,  a  reserve  of  energy  and  of  indis- 
pensable body  materials  which  delayed  the 
setting  in  of  troubles  due  to  their  inadequate 
diet.  And  besides,  after  being  accustomed 
to  a  suitable  meal,  many  of  them,  probably, 
did  not  relapse  at  once  and  completely  into 
their  old  bad  dietary  customs. 

These  results  confirm  previous  observa- 
tions made  on  prisoners  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  pellagra  is  a  preventable  disease, 
due  to  an  improper  diet,  particularly  to  a 
lack  of  fresh  foods.  In  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Spartanburg  experiments  corn  bread  was 
substituted  for  wheat  bread.  The  results 
showed  that  when  it  makes  part  of  an  other- 
wise suitable  diet  corn  serves  a  pellagra 
patient  quite  as  well  as  wheat.  This  fact 
seems  finally  to  remove  the  stigma  from  corn 
as  a  foodstuff  which  may  be  responsible  for 
or  even  contributory  to  attacks  of  pellagra. 

These  findings  also  support  the  view  that 
pellagra  is  a  problem  of  education  and  eco- 
nomics. With  recognition  of  the  inexorable 
need  for  fresh  foods,  and  with  opportunity 
to  procure  them,  we  may,  it  seems,  expect 
pellagra  to  disappear. 
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The  Great  Adventure  at  Washington:  the 

Story  of  the  Conference.    By  Mark  Sullivan. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    290  pp. 

Mark  Sullivan's  book  tells  the  things  that  the 
general  reader  ought  to  know  about  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  on  Naval  Armament  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions.  It  is  readable  because  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  had  a  long  training  in  the  study  of 
politics  and  affairs  from  the  human  side.  It  is 
a  well-informed  book  because  the  writer  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  correspondents 
at  Washington  who  were  in  as  close  touch  with 
the  personnel  and  the  proceedings  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  be,  excepting  the  principal 
delegates.  This  pleasant  volume  saves  for  us 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Conference,  and  its  con- 
sistent spirit  of  good-will  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Hughes;  and  it  was 
this  fervent  determination  to  allay  suspicions 
and  to  promote  confidence  that  made  it  possible 
to  achieve  results  of  such  great  importance.  Mr. 
Sullivan  concurs  in  the  position  taken  from  the 
very  first  by  this  Revibw,  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  principle  of  naval  equality  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  most  profound  importance.  He  discusses 
the  questions  raised  by  France  and  the  agreements 
with  Japan  in  a  way  that  makes  his  book  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations, 
while  it  is  also  a  thoroughly  readable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  current  events. 

China  at  the  Conference:  a  Report. 
By  Westel  W.  Willoughby.  Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.    419  pp. 

Only  those  who  closely  followed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Washington  Conference  from  day  to 
day  were  aware  to  what  an  extent  the  affairs  of 
China  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  delegates. 
Professor  Willoughby  notes  the  remarkable  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  one  session, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  situation  in  Siberia,  the 
entire  work  of  the  Conference,  so  far  as  it  dealt 
widi  political  questions  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Far  East,  was  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
China.  Professor  Willoughby,  who  had  formerly 
acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Republic, 
served  as  t^nical  expert  to  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion throughout  its  work  at  Washington.  In  that 
capacity  he  had  access  to  all  the  records  of  the 
Conference,  so  far  as  they  related  to  China,  as 
well  as  to  the  confidential  records  of  the  Chinese 
delegates.  His  present  volume  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation. It  virtually  covers  almost  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  upon  its  purely  politi- 
cal side,  as  distinguished  from  its  deliberations 
with  reference  to  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
armaments.  Although  not  official  in  character, 
it  b  an  indispensable  account  and  summary  of 
what  was  done  at  Washington. 


Japan's    Pacific    Policy.   By  K.  K.  Kawa- 

kami.    £.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    380  pp.    With 

maps. 

Mr.  Kawakami  represents  the  anti-militaristic 
section  of  Japanese  public  opinion.  This  volume, 
made  up  of  chapters  originally  written  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  progress  of  the  Conference  for 
newspaper  publication,  presents  the  author^s 
analysis  of  die  part  taken  by  Japan  in  the  Con- 
ference and  of  the  Pacific  problems,  which  she 
has  to  face  because  of  her  geographical  situation 
and  what  she  regards  as  her  political  necessities. 

British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century: 

1782-1901.      By    George    Macaulay    Trevelyan. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    445  pp.    With  maps. 

Last  month  we  noted  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  Ramsay  Muir's  "History  of  the 
British  Conmionwealth."  Since  our  June  number 
was  printed  there  has  come  from  the  press  a 
work  covering  in  a  single  volume  much  of  the 
same  ground — "British  History  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  by  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  well 
known  in  this  country,  like  his  distinguished 
father,  as  an  historical  student  and  writer.  His 
point  of  view  is  like  that  of  Muir.  His  book 
is  more  than  a  history  of  Britain  itself.  As  he 
says,  "it  treats  of  that  island  as  the  center  of 
a  great  association  of  peoples,  enormously  in- 
creasing in  extent  during  the  period  under  sur- 
vey." Thus  the  author  follows  the  course  of 
events  in  Canada,  Australia,  Ireland,  India,  and 
British  Africa.  The  story  begins,  indeed,  before 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century — in  1782, 
the  year  which  marks  the  rise  of  die  younger 
Pitt,  simultaneously  with  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Ed- 
ward Channing.  Macmillan.  Volume  V.  623  pp. 
With  maps. 

The  "Period  of  Transition,"  marked  out  for 
treatment  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Professor  Chan- 
ning's  history,  begins  with  the  close  of  our  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  and  ends  with  the  con- 
clusion of  our  brief  and  successful  campaigns 
in  Mexico.  Within  those  thirty-three  years  came 
the  first  stirrings  of  an  American  labor  move- 
ment, the  beginnings  of  the  steady  migration  to 
the  cities,  the  rise  of  the  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  the  advance  of  our  Western 
frontier  beyond  the  Mississippi.  These,  together 
with  the  religious,  educational,  and  literary  de- 
velopments of  that  era,  are  clearly  described  by 
Professor  Channing.  This  volume  of  his  note- 
worthy history,  even  more  than  its  predecessors, 
lays  emphasis  on  the  social,  rather  than  the 
political  and  military,  phases  of  our  career  as 
a  nation. 
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The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  His- 
tory. By  Charles  Warren.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.  Volume  I:  1789-1821. 
540  pp.  Volume  II:  1821-1855.  550  pp.  Vol- 
ume III:   1856-1918.     532  pp.     111. 

Unlike  earlier  books  which  have  been,  in  the 
main,  histories  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  such,  and 
therefore  have  been  of  interest  chiefly  to  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  this  elaborate  work  by 
Mr.  Warren  is  a  narrative  of  United  States  his- 
tory as  affected  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was 
written  for  laymen  and  lawyers  alike.  One  will 
not  find  in  these  volumes  formal  biographical 
sketches  of  the  court,  although  biographical  ma- 
terial has  been  freely  drawn  upon.  Nor  will  he 
find  a  mere  recital  of  the  court's  decisions.  It 
has  been  the  author's  purpose  to  present  the  court 
and  its  decided  cases  "as  living  elements  and 
important  factors  in  the  course  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States."  For  the  period  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  long  term  on  the  bench  this  has 
been  most  ably  done  by  Senator  Beveridge  in 
his  *'Life  of  John  Marshall."  Although  Mr. 
Warren's  methods  are  wholly  different  from  those 
of  Mr.  Beveridge,  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  "The  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  History" 
afford  an  abundance  of  good  material  with  which 
to  continue  a  study  of  &e  influence  of  the  court 
on  American  history  from  the  day^  of  Marshall 
to   those   of   William    Howard   Taft. 

A  Short  History  of  American  Literature: 
Based  Upon  the  Cambridge  History  of 
American  Literature.  Edited  by  William 
Peterfield  Trent,  John  Erskine,  Stuart  P.  Sher- 
man, and  Carl  Van  Doren.    Putnam's.    428  pp. 

This  is  an  abridged  edition  of  the  "Cambridge 
History  of  American  Literature,"  issued  in  four 
volumes.  For  school  and  college  purposes  the 
new  book  serves  an  excellent  purpose.  It  intro- 
duces the  reader  and  student  to  the  representa- 
tive American  authors,  from  Jonathan  Edwards 
to  O.  Henry.  Those  wishing  a  more  detailed 
treatment  of  any  particular  author  or  period  can 
usually  get  access  to  the  larger  work  in  the  near- 
est public  library. 

Chronicles  of  Chicora  Wood.  By  Eliza- 
beth W.  Allston  Pringle.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     366  pp.     111. 

An  intimate  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a  well- 
born Southern  family  before,  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War.  Plantations  and  slaves  figure  in 
these  memoirs,  but  there  are  also  frequent  refer- 
ences to  life  in  Charleston,  both  before  and  after 
the  war. 

The  American  Spirit  in  Education:  Chron- 
icles of  America.  By  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  Volume  XXXIII. 
309  pp.     111. 

Dr.  Slosson  has  done  well  to  compress  into  a 
single  volume  of  moderate  size  the  story  of 
American  elementary  and  higher  education.  He 
has  given  life  to  the  narrative  by  picturing  the 
personalities  of  the  men  who  as  teachers  gave 
force  and.  character  to  the  whole  educational 
movement  in  this  country.  Beginning  with  early 
New  England,  he  passes  on  to  the  schools  of  the 


Middle  and  Southern  colonies,  and  sketches  the 
contributions  made  by  Jefferson  and  other  great 
Virginians  to  higher  education.  He  outlines  the 
work  of  Horace  Mann  and  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
discusses  "The  Rise  of  the  State  University," 
''Catholic  Education  in  America,"  "Technical 
Education,"  "The  Morrill  Act  and  What  Came 
of  It,"  "Women  Knocking  at  the  College  Door," 
and  "The  University  of  To-day." 

The    Age    of    Invention:    Chronicles    of 

America.    By  Holland  Thompson.    New  Haven: 

Yale  University  Press.  Vol.  XXXVII.  267  pp.  111. 

The  outstanding  figures  among  American  in- 
ventors from  Franklin  to  Edison  are  sketched  in 
this  volume,  and  the  meaning  of  their  achieve- 
ments is  briefly  indicated.  The  book  takes  its 
place  in  the  Chronicles  of  America  series  as  "a 
chronicle  of  mechanical   conquest." 

Immortal  Italy.       By    Edgar     A.     Mowrer. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company.   417  pp.    With  maps. 

Mr.  Mowrer,  as  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  spent  many  months  in  a  study, 
on  the  ground,  of  Italian  aims  and  ideals.  His 
book  is  a  history  of  Italy  since  the  formation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1870.  He  describes  the 
national  optimism  that  prevailed  after  the  birth 
of  the  new  kingdom,  the  growing  depression  that 
followed,  the  years  of  development  preceding 
1914,  Italy's  part  in  the  Great  War  after  she 
had  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies,  and  her 
fortunes  since  the  armistice.  He  contributes  a 
detailed  account  of  Italy's  actual  position  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  in  later  chapters  traces 
her  course  at  the  peace  conference  and  her  atti- 
tude on  the  questions  of  Fiume  and  Albania. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  Socialist  movement 
in  Italy.    A  readable  and  well-informed  volume. 

Memoirs  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     375  pp.     111. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  memoirs  reveal 
much  about  the  war  that  was  not  already  known, 
but  at  least  they  give  a  vivid  sense  of  what  was 
thought  about  the  war  in  Germany  while  it  was 
going  on.  The  Crown  Prince  had  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  foreign  peoples. 
One  would  infer  that  he  understood  English  poli- 
tics far  better  than  his  father  ever  did.  He  had 
been  a  sincere  admirer  of  King  Edward.  His 
memoirs  are  written  in  an  attractive  style.  On 
the  whole,  the  American  reader's  estimate  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  mental  stature  is  likely  to  be 
raised  rather  than   lowered. 

A     Hoosier     Autobiography.     By   William 

Dudley  Foulke.  Oxford  University  Press,  252  pp. 

It  happens  that  this  particular  Hoosier  was 
born  and  reared  in  New  York  City,  but  so  much 
of  his  mature  life  has  been  spent  ip  Indiana  that 
he  regards  himself  as  entitled  to  that  honorable 
designation.  To  the  greater  public  outside 
of  Hoosierdom,  Mr.  Foulke  has  long  been 
known  as  a  militant  exponent  of  civil  service 
reform,  woman  suffrage  and  the  progressive 
movement  of  ten  years  ago.  His  friendship 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  dates  back  more  than 
thirty  years.  His  book  contains  many  references 
to  the  political  events  of  four  decades  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 
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TEXT-BOOKS  ON  CITIZENSHIP 


The  Modem  City  and  Its  Government. 
By  William  Parr  Capes.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.    269  pp.     With  diagrams. 

Anyone  who  has  received  the  impression  that 
municipal  government  is  a  neglected  topic  in 
American  educational  activities  has  only  to 
glance  at  the  publishers'  lists  of  new  books  in 
the  "Civics"  field  to  be  convinced  of  his  error. 
Never  before  has  so  serious  an  attempt  been 
made  to  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  the 
fundamentals  of  good  citizenship  as  embodied 
in  the  individual's  relations  to  the  community. 
Just  as  more  Americans  are  now  living  in  cities 
than  in  rural  neighborhoods,  so  there  is  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  interest  in  the  government 
— or  misgovernment— of  our  cities.  Mr.  William 
Parr  Capes,  as  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Mayors,  has  been  in  close  contact 
with  city  officials  for  many  years,  and  has  far 
more  than  an  academic  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  modem  city  government  His 
comments  on  city  charters,  cost  of  government, 
the  different  types  of  municipal  government,  and 
the  efficiency  of  city  officials  have  a  practical 
basis  and  lead   up  to  practical  conclusions. 

Handbook  of  Municipal  Government.  By 
Charles  M.  Fassett.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany.    192  pp. 

Mr.  Fassett  is  another  specialist  in  municipal 
government  with  a  background  of  intensely  prac- 
tical experience.  Having  served  two  terms  as 
Mayor  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  also  in  other  im- 
portant municipal  offices,  he  now  holds  a  lecture- 
ship at  the  University  of  Kansas.  His  *'Hand- 
book"  analyzes  and  compares  the  various  methods 
that  have  been  actually  applied  in  city  govern- 
ment, and  in  his  balancing  of  good  and  bad 
results  he  is  governed  wholly  by  practical  con- 
siderations. His  book  is  a  useful  guide  for  town 
and  city  officers  and  for  all  citizens  who  take 
an  active  interest  in  local  government. 

Aasets  of  the  Ideal  City.     By  Charles  M. 

Fassett.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    177  pp. 

In  contrast  with  the  "Handbook,"  the  volume 
entitled  "Assets  of  the  Ideal  City**  is  not  so  much 
a  discussion  of  how  the  city  does  its  work  as  it 


is  a  description  of  the  different  functions  which 
the  city  government  may  properly  undertake.  It 
is  calculated  to  enlist  the  reader's  interest  in 
progressive   municipal   government. 

Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems.    By 

Howard    Copeland    Hill.      Ginn    and    Company. 

528  pp.    111. 

This  volume  is  a  good  example  of  the  new 
departure  in  civics  text-books.  It  is  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  old  type  of  formal 
and  dry  dissertation  on  political  structure.  The 
writer's  viewpoint  is  social,  rather  than  political, 
and  because  the  problems  of  every  community 
are  so  largely  social  and  economic,  he  puts  the 
stamp  of  actuality  on  his  pages,  both  in  text  and 
pictures,  by  drawing  his  material  from  real  com- 
munity life.  The  book  is  suitable  for  use  in  high 
schools. 

Community  Civics  for  City  Schools.     By 

Arthur  W.  Dunn.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.   582  pp.   111. 

Mr.  HiiPs  purpose  in  making  civics  "interest- 
irig  and  concrete^'  has  been  shared  by  Mr.  Arthur 
William  Dunn,  whose  "Community  Civics  for 
City  Schools"  is  intended  to  serve  city  school 
children  in  the  same  way  that  his  ''Coinmunity 
Civics  and  Rural  Life"  has  been  utilized  in 
country  schools.  The  illustrations  are  similar  to 
those  used  in  Mr.  Hill's  book,  and  cover  an 
equally  wide  range  of  interest. 

The  Citizen  and  the  Republic.     By  James 

Albert  Woodburn   and   Thomas   Francis   Moran. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     424  pp. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  an  excellent  text- 
book in  government  that  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  modern  work. 

Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  the 

Law.     By    Alfred    Zantzinger    Reed.     Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.    498  pp. 

This  volume  traces  the  historical  development 
of  legal  education  in  the  United  States,  with 
some  account  of  conditions  in  England  and  Can- 
ada. An  appendix  gives  a  list  of  law  schools, 
and  full  bibliographical  notes. 


UP-TO-DATE  REFERENCE  BOOKS 


Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  Chicago: 

F.    £.    Compton    k   Company.    Seven    volumes. 

3842  pp.    111. 

This  reference  library  for  the  family  has  sev- 
eral features  that  distinguish  it  sharply  from  the 
conventional  encyclopedia.  Dr.  Guy  Stanton 
Ford,  the  editor-in-chief,  and  his  associates  seem 
to  have  entered  on  their  task  with  at  least  two 
radically  novel  conceptions  of  the  business  of  the 
cyclopedia-maker.  First,  they  thought  that  a 
cyclopedia  could  be  made  as  interesting  as  any 
other  kind  of  book,  and  in  the  second  place  they 


conceived  that  their  duty  as  editors  required  that 
everything  should  be  told  in  clear  and  direct 
English.  Beyond  this,  there  is  a  reason  why  the 
word  "pictured''  should  be  used  in  the  title  of 
the  work,  for  never  before  has  the  illustrator's 
art  been  employed  so  lavishly  in  a  set  of  refer- 
ence books.  Moreover,  the  pictures  capture  the 
reader's  interest,  and  the  descriptive  captions  in 
many  cases  convey  facts  that  are  quite  as  signi- 
ficant as  those  related  in  the  text  Each  volume 
is  preceded  by  a  list  of  topics  provided  for  those 
who  are  looking  for  "something  interesting  to 
read,"  without  any  special  plan  in  mind.    These 
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lists  direct  the  younger  readers  to  all  kinds  of 
curious  information  derived  from  varied  sources 
— folklore,  fairy-tales,  and  the  wonders  of 
nature.  Altogether,  the  w«rk  will  afford  abund- 
ance of  entertainment  to  any  family,  and  in  many 
instances  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  more  detailed  and  precise  knowledge  in 
special  fields  afforded  by  standard  authorities. 
The  seven  volumes,  which  complete  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  material  from  A  to  Z, 
will  be  followed  by  an  index  volume. 

The     Outline     of     Science.    Edited    by    J. 

Arthur  Thomson.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    In  four 

volumes.     Vol.  I.    296  pp.     111. 

If  we  accept  Professor  John  Dewey's  dictum 
that  ''the  future  of  our  civilization  depends  upon 
the  widening  spread  and  deepening  hold  of  the 
scientific  habit  of  mind/'  the  publication  of  such 
books  as  this  cannot  be  too  eagerly  encouraged. 
If  the  people  are  to  be  educated  in  scientific  dimk- 
ing,  they  must  first  have  reliable  scientific  infor- 
mation. Professor  Thomson's  project  bids  fair  to 
realize  the  first  successful  attempt  in  our  day  to 
"popularize"  science.  There  has  been  in  England 
a  serial  issue  of  the  "Outline  of  Science"  in  parts. 
We  now  have  the  first  of  the  four  volumes  which 
will  comprise  the  whole  work.  The  author  accu- 
rately characterizes  his  book  as  "a  plain  story,  sim- 
ply told."  Himself  a  scientist  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, he  has  chosen  deliberately  to  throw  aside  all 
conventional  modes  of  treatment,  and  the  ordinary 


apparatus  employed  by  die  scientific  man  in  com- 
municating with  his  fellows  for  the  sake  of  "open- 
ing up  the  subject  as  one  might  on  a  walk  with 
a  friend."  In  other  words,  he  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  enter.  In  the  first 
volume  the  topics  singled  ou^  for  treatment  are 
"The  Romance  of  the  Heavens,"  "The  Story  of 
Evolution,"  "Adaptations  to  Environment,"  "The 
Struggle  for  Existence,"  "The  Ascent  of  Man," 
"Evolution  Going  On,"  "The  Dawn  of  Mind," 
and  "Foundations  of  the  Universe."  The  pub- 
lishers promise  the  other  three  volumes  at  inter- 
vals of  about  two  months.  We  reserve  more 
detailed  comment  until  these  are  received. 

The  New  International   Year  Book.     For 

the  Year  1921.     Edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    776  pp.     111. 

Several  topics  of  unusual  international  interest 
are  covered  in  this  volume — ^the  Washington  Con- 
ference, the  conflicting  policies  of  France  and  her 
Allies,  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
Upper  Silesian  settlement,  the  reversal  of  Rus- 
sian Soviet  policy,  the  fall  of  exchange  in 
the  European  countries,  the  question  of  German 
solvency,  the  Irish  settlement,  the  second  year  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  unemplo3m[ient 
situation.  Outside  the  political  field,  there  is  an 
article  on  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony  and 
useful  summaries  of  progress  in  social  economics 
and  applied  science. 


OTHER  TIMELY  VOLUMES 


The  Laurentians.    By  T.  Morris  Longstreth. 

The  Century  Company.    459  pp.     111. 

The  publishers'  claim  that  this  is  the  first  book 
ever  written  which  deals  with  the  mountain  land 
of  Canada  would  be  almost  unbelievable  were  it 
not  for  our  admitted  ignorance  of  all  things  re- 
lating to  the  Canadian  hinterland.  Mr.  Long- 
streth has  for  many  years  been  acquainted  with 
the  several  ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  has  de- 
scribed the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills,  and  is 
no  stranger  to  the  wilderness  haunts  of  Eastern 
America.  His  new  book  gives  an  entertaining 
account  of  his  travels  in  Canada,  as  well  as  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  regions  heretofore  almost 
unknown  to  even  the  well-traveled  American.  In 
the  course  of  his  wanderings  Mr.  Longstreth 
actually  saw  and  conversed  with  the  original  of 
Maria  Chapdelaine,  the  heroine  of  Louis  Hemon's 
book,  and  her  husband,  on  their  backwoods  farm. 
He  describes  explorations  by  airplane,  trips  with 
Indians,  and  winter  life  with  the  habitants  of 
that  region. 

The    Building    of    an    Army.      By    John 

Dickinson.     The  Century  Company.     398  pp. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  recognized  need  of  a 
national  army  policy  we  shall  continue  to  refer 
to  our  experience  during  the  years  1915-20.  To 
make  this  fund  of  experience  more  directly  avail- 
able, Mr.  Dickinson  has  prepared  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  legislation,  administration  and  opinion 
,    at   applied  to   the  building  of  a    United   States 


Army  in  those  years.  Immediately  after  the  war 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  book  that  should  record 
the  deeds  of  the  A.  E.  F.  This  demand  was  met 
in  various  ways,  but  the  thing  that  for  the  mo- 
ment was  overlooked  was  the  historic  fact  of 
the  A.  E.  F.'s  creation.  This  is  related  in  a 
consecutive  statement  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  who  has  made  use  of  a  great  mass 
of  official  information  to  which  the  general  pub- 
lic has  had  no  access.  Yet  without  such  a  record 
our  war  effort  cannot  be  understood. 

Adventures    in    Angling.      By  Van  Campen 

Heilner.      Cincinnati:    Stewart    Kldd    Company. 

233  pp.    111. 

This  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  salt-water 
fishes.  Its  author,  besides  being  associate  editor 
of  Field  and  Stream,  is  a  salt-water  angler  of 
much  experience.  The  present  volume  relates  his 
adventures  with  big-game  fishes  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  not  the  least  thrilling  of  these 
being  the  account  of  his  capture  of  the  world's 
record  ocean  sunfish  off  the  coast  of  California. 

Our  HawaiL  By  Charmian  Kittredge  Lon- 
don.    Macmillan.    427  pp.     111. 

This  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Jack  London's  de- 
scription of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Islanders 
contains  the  three  articles  written  by  Jack  Lon- 
don in  1916,  entitled  ''My  Hawaiian  Aloha"  and 
also  a  new  chapter  by  Mrs.  London  herself  on 
"Hawaii,  1921." 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  COURT  HOUSE.  FROM  AN  ADVANCE  SKETCH,  BY  THE 
ARCHITECT.  GUY  LOWELL 
[We  are  pmcniing;  the  picture  thar  ippears  herewith — just  a»  some  monlbs  ago  wc  preaeoted 
■  picture  of  architectural  improvemenci  on  the  Chicago  lake  front — as  an  indication  of  the 
progress  of  American  architecture,  the  grovring  splendor  of  our  cities,  and  the  maturing  of  the 
countty  in  its  artistic  tastr  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  its  public  appointments.  The  diagram 
on  the  facing  page  shows  how  the  new  Court  House  will  be  situated  in  »  group  of  public  build- 
ings at  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Lowell's  orifjinal  design  was  for  a  circular  building  of 
considerably  greater  dimensions  than  the  revised  one  that  was  finally  adopted.  Consideration* 
of  economy  prevailed.  If  the  original  design  which  had  taken  the  first  prize  had  been  pro- 
ceeded with  al  once  (this  was  some  years  ago),  the  more  ambitious  structure  could  have  been 
built  for  what  the  reduced  one  will  now  cosL  Public  architecture  in  the  United  States  it  making 
such  advancement,  as  shown  in  mary  of  our  cities  and  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  our  States, 
that  European  visitors  art  finding  in  ibe  work  of  our  architects  and  builders  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  attracts  ihrm  to  our  shores.  Our  architects  are  also  taking  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  great  movement  of  the  present  year  for  Improving  domestic  architecture  and  for  supplying 
comfortable  and  decent  housing  for  our  populadon  as  a  whole] 
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KavimBtKH,    '^^^  midsummcr  reports  all   in- 
tf  dicatc  a  gradual  improvement  in 

"""  ""'*"™  business  conditions.    There  is  no 
longer  any   lack   of  employment    for   people 
who  are  willing  to  work.    The  cost  of  build- 
ing   houses    continues    to    be    considerably 
greater  than  in  the  period  before  the  war; 
but  it  is  much  lower  than  it  was  last  year,  or 
during  1920.     Wages  in  the  building  trades 
remain  at  high  levels,  but  the  grafting  and 
inefficiency-  of  the  war  period  seem  to  have 
disappeared,   to  a   marked  extent.     The  in- 
vestigations of   the   Lock- 
wood  Committee  in  New 
York   under   Mr.   Samuel 
Untermyer's      relentless 
probing  have  in  large  part 
broken  up  the  illegal  com- 
binations of  the  dealers 
in  building  materials ;  and 
the  corrupt  practices  — 
known  as  "Brindellism" 
—  which    had    permeated 
the  whole  building  indus- 
try to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  public,  have  yielded 
to  exposure  and  criminal 
prosecution. 


oc^A»  Howthe,nc.re 
a  nirt  favorable 
*"  building  con- 
ditions have  aHected  costs 
of  construction  in  New 
York  City  is  well  shown 
bv  bids  this  summer  for 
the  New  York  County 
court  house  as  against  bids 
two  years  ago.  The  con- 
tract has  now  been  let  for 
the  inclusive  sum  of 
$4,221,786.  The  best  bid 
that  could  be  obtained  on 
exactly  the  same  e 


two  years  ago  was  $6,270,300.  Thus,  if  the 
building  had  been  erected  at  that  time,  it 
would  have  cost  almost  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  taxpayers  will  now  actually  have 
to  provide.  The  site  of  this  court  house  is 
near  the  Municipal  Building;  and  a  Cabinet 
committee,  including  Postmaster  General 
Work,  Secretary  Mellon,  and  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty  have  this  summer  con- 
sidered favorably  the  erection  of  two  new 
federal  buildings  on  adjacent  land,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with   the  group  of   buildings  consti- 


(The  diap-an 

".  gradualTy  ul 
pri*»bU  be  cor 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  CIVIC  CENTER 

Durt  KouK.  (hows  tbe  uruigcfnnil 
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upon  which  there  will 
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tuting  what  is  now  called  the  new  Civic 
Center.  New  York's  relationship  to  the 
wiiole  country  gives  more  than  local  interest 
to  such  undertakings. 


Nation-^wid.  J^,y.^  reported  in  July  that 
Bunding  building  projects  throughout  the 
country,  as  begun  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year,  were  larger  in 
total  volume,  whether  measured  by  cost  or 
by  capacity,  than  at  any  former  time.  If  the 
statistics  could  be  made  minutely  accurate,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  show  about  fifty 
per  cent,  of  all  new  work  devoted  to  resi- 
dences as  against  an  equal  amount  for  busi- 
ness buildings,  schools,  and  various  public 
purposes.  In  New  York  the  building  of 
homes  amounts  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  current  construction,  new  residential 
work  being  stimulated  by  legislation  which 
exempts  such  buildings  from  taxation  for  a 
term  of  years.  New  England  makes  an  ex- 
cellent showing,  arid  the  same  is  true  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  the  central  West,  and 
the  Northwest.  When  the  record  of  the  year 
1922  i$  Completed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
predict  that  three  billion  dollars  will  have 
been  expended  in  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings or  in  reconstructing  old  ones,  with 
brand  new  quarters  for  the  housing  of  at 
least  a  million  people.  The  new  legislation 
of  New  York  State,  obtained  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Lockwood  Committee,  author- 
izes insurance  companies  to  invest  a  part  of 
their  assets  in  housing  projects  under  specified 
conditions;  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  now  actually  entered 
upon  a  great  project  which  will  involve  the 
expenditure  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
of  $45,000,000,  nearly  a  fifth  of  which  is  to 
be  spent  in  erecting  model  tenement  houses 
within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York. 

^«-,-^-i/«/— It  is  readily  perceived  that  this 
Conditions  unprecedented  building  boom  is 
Improving     ^^^  ^^j^  providing  more  suitable 

accommodations  at  reduced  rents  for  scores 
of  thousands  of  people,  while  giving  employ- 
ment to  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  build- 
ing trades,  but  also  that  it  infuses  new  ac- 
tivity into  the  lumber  industry,  brick-making 
and  quarry  enterprises,  and  a  great  number 
of  contributory  kinds  of  manufacture  and 
trade.  The  demand  for  decent,  comfortable 
housing,  to  which  this  great  building  boom  is 
a  satisfactory  response,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
leveling  up  of  our  standards  of  decency  and 
comfort.     However  great  may  have  been  the 


errors  in  the  industrial  policies  that  we 
adopted  during  and  after  the  war  period, 
with  their  resulting  expansion  of  prices  and 
cost  of  living,  and  with  corresponding  in- 
crease in  nominal  wages,  it  is  probably  true 
that  there  has  remained  some  net  gain  in  the 
average  living  conditions  of  the  American 
family.  Mechanics  and  skilled  workers  in 
many  lines  of  industry,  as  a  result  of  war- 
time changes,  are  now  on  average  income 
levels  that  in  many  cases  compare  favorably 
ivith  those  of  the  white-collar  army  of  work- 
ers in  offices  and  mercantile  establishments, 
and  also  with  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, the  clergy,  and  at  least  half  of  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  legal,  medical,  en- 
gineering, and  certain  other  professional  call- 
ings. Many  adjustments  have  yet  to  be 
made  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  gross  na- 
tional income  is  equitably  distributed  among 
the  more  than  twentj^  million  families  com- 
prising the  nation.  But  at  least  it  may  be 
predicted  that  contrasts  in  living  conditions 
between  classes  will  be  less  sharp  in  future 
than  in  former  times. 

Probiomt     There  is  prevalent  so  much  of 

atudiodat    cymcdX    and    disparaging    criti- 

«  ngton    ^jgj^^  ^^^  ^^^y  of  the  personnel 

and  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  but  also  of 
the  Government  at  Washington  on  its  ad- 
ministrative side,  that  the  country  ought  to 
be  cheered  up  by  reading  and  hearing  more 
about  the  good  public  work  that  goes  on  un- 
der the  direction  of  very  competent  and  in- 
dustrious officials.  The  seamy  side  of  things 
comes  out  in  front-page  headlines.  The  in- 
telligent and  orderly  work  of  government 
attracts  less  attention.  In  all  of  the  regular 
Washington  departments,  as  in  various  spe- 
cial bureaus,  there  are  many  admirable  things 
going  forward  that  will  have  their  effect 
upon  our  national  progress  during  the  years 
immediately  before  us.  Of  no  department 
IS  this  more  true  than  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  under  Secretary  Hoover's  dy- 
namic guidance.  The  housing  shortage  and 
the  bad  conditions  in  the  building  industry 
have  had  the  serious  attention  of  Mr.  Hoover 
for  more  than  a  year  past.  The  Government 
at  Washington  had  followed  closely  all  the 
revelations  of  the  Lockwood  Committee  in 
New  York,  which  had  thrown  floods  of  light 
upon  national  as  well  as  local  conditions.  A 
bureau  of  housing  had  been  created,  with 
facilities  for  serving  as  a  national  center  of 
information,  with  expert  officials  ready  and 
anxious  to  advise  individuals  or  communities^ 
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c-iitriMim  shaped  in  his  mind  the  concep- 
""  lion  of  an  "American  Construc- 
tion Council,"  which  was  to  be  so  organized 
as  to  represent  all  interests,  and  which  was 
to  be  constantly  in  touch  with  every  phase  of 
the  immense  problem  of  providing  the  nation 
as  a  whole  with  better  homes,  better  public 
buildings,  and  better  structures  for  all  pur- 
poses of  business.  The  council  was  actually 
formed  in  Washington  late  in  June.  Eleven 
important  E''oups  or  interests  are  represented, 
each  with  one  member  of  a  working  execu- 
tive board.  The  eleven  trades  or  interests 
arc  (1)  architects,  (2)  engineers,  (3)  gen- 
eral contractors,  (4)  sub-coi? tractors,  (5) 
construction  labor,  (6)  material  and  equip- 
ment, (7)  material  dealers,  (8)  mortgage 
and  insurance,  (9)  railroads  and  public  utili- 
ties, (10)  federal,  State,  county,  fnd  munici- 
pal officials,  and  (II)  exchanges  and  build- 
ing trades  employers  associations.  Hon. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  who 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the 
last  Administration,  has  been  made  president 
of  this  new  organization,  which  is  expected 
to  eliminate  many  of  the  evils  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  building  trades  and  to  render 
genuine  public  service. 

HMutmaaMa  ^^°^  ^^^  old-fashioned  stand- 
Arw*  point,  the  providing  of  houses 
*™™  for  people  to  live  in  is  strictly  a 
private  interest  and  no  affair  of  National 
Government  or  other  public  agencies.  But 
that  view  is  no  longer  tenable.  As  soon  as  it 
came  to  be  realized,  several  decades  ago,  that 
the  public  health  must  be  protect^^d  through 
governmental  and  municipal  rules  and  agents, 
the  relation  of  housing  to  health  lecamc  evi- 
dent. The  regulation  and  reform  if  housing 
in  European  cities  was  promoted  by  general 
governments,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  municipal  authorities.  The  rec- 
(^nition  of  housing  problems  as  a  public  in- 
terest came  later  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  no  longer  in  dispute.  Experience  confirms 
the  view  that  the  private  ownership  of  land 
and,  wherever  possible,  the  ownership  of 
homes  by  those  who  occupy  them,  are  things  to 
be  promoted  and  encouraged.  But  such  views 
in  favor  of  home  ownership  are  entirely  in 
keeping  with  governmental  interest  in  hous- 
ing problems,  and  wn'th  general  and  local 
plans  for  reducing  the  cost  of  building  and 
for  facilitating  the  flow  of  capital  into  con- 
struction. An  article  in  our  present  number 
(hows  how  Argentina  now  promotes  housing. 


HON'  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  OF  NEW  YOKK 

QuntKuu  ^  ^^^^  B™*^  movements  for 
JMinttntt  the  betterment  of  living  condt- 
*""  lions  take  form,  one  begins  to 
perceive  in  dear  light  the  value  of  the  new 
public  activities  of  women.  Mrs.  Winter, 
of  Minnesota,  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  writes  for  our 
readers  this  month  an  article  which  shows 
the  wide  range  of  public-spirited  activities 
that  now  occupy  groups  of  intelligent  women. 
We  are  also  enabled  to  see  how  practical  is 
to  be  the  aid  of  these  women  in  the  work 
that  such  men  as  Secretary  Hoover  arc  plan- 
ning, Mr.  Will  Hays  appears  before  such 
organizations  as  that  over  which  Mrs.  Win- 
ter presides,  and  he  finds  a  sympathetic 
bearing  for  his  views  upon  the  educational 
snd  social  value  of  a  wisely  directed  moving- 
pcturc  industry.  The  cooperation  of  these 
a::ociations  of  women — existing  as  they  do 
in  :very  considerable  locality  in  every  State 
— ^w;;!  prove  vital  in  giving  effect  to  the  fine 
conce  itions  that  Mr.  Hays  outlines,  as  well  as 
to  the  hopes  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Constr  iction  Council  for  a  better-housed  na- 
tion. Th  is  far,  the  motion  picture,  as  a  direct 
adjunct  of  educational  work  has  made  only 
slight  headway,  but  the  opportunity  is  ripe. 
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The  association  adopted  the  rc- 
"paiieiti~    P'*'''  "^  '^  legislative  commiitee 

introduced  by  Professor  Strayer 
in  favor  of  the  pending  Towner- SteVling  bill, 
which  provides  a  plan  for  extending  federal 
aid  to  schools,  and  which  aims  to  nationalize 
the  standards  of  American  common  school 
education,  while  not  interfering  with  State 
and  local  control.  The  National  Education 
Association  still  favors  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Education  at  Washington. 
Invitations  have  been  sent  to  forty-five  coun- 
tries to  join  the  United  States  in  a  world  con- 
ference on  education  to  be  held  next  year. 
Meanwliile,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  in 
passing  upon  the  immense  number  of  people 
who  are  attending  summer  schools  this  year  in 
ditTcrent  parts  of  the  country,  the  admirable 
way  in  which  the  universities  and  colleges  are 
putting  their  facilities  at  the  service  of  these 
enthusiastic  summer  students,  and  the  excel- 
lent results  that  accrue  from  such  enterprises. 
New  York  City  becomes  a  great  Mecca  for 
teachers  and  students  in  the  summertime, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  same  thing  may  be 


(PmidtM  of  iheGcncTBl  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs) 

Tntktrt  '^^^  National  Education  Asso- 
in  etnirai     ciation  met  in  Boston  last  month, 

°^"'"*  and  this  magnificent  gathering  of 
the  teaching  profession  indicated  a  stronger 
grasp  and  a  wider  vision  than  ever  before. 
The  leaders  in  school  organization  and  work 
have  many  technical  problems  to  deal  with, 
and  they  are  trying  resolutely  to  rebuild  our 
schools  upon  the  later  verdicts  of  psychology 
and  of  educational  research.  They  are  also 
realizing  as  never  before  the  part  they  have 
to  play  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation,  and 
their  essential  relation  to  the  future  of  the 
American  people.  Secretary  Hughes,  as  a 
visiting  speaker,  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  a 
higher  culture  for  the  individual  citizen.  Mr. 
Will  H.  Hays  offered  the  cooperation  of  the 
motion-picture  producers  so  that  films  of  a 
truly  educational  character  might  be  pro- 
duced. Rural  school  problems  and  the  claims 
of  vocational  training  were  well  presented. 
It  is  notable  that  the  sessions  of  this  greatest 
of  educational  organizations  were  presided 
over  by  a  woman.  Miss  Charl  O,  Williams. 
It  is  unusual  to  elect  a  woman  to  the  presi- 
dency, but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  association  chose,  to  succeed 
Aliss  Williams  as  president  for  the  coming 
year,  Mr,  William  B.  Owen,  who  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Chicago  Normal   R-'     '*■•' 
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said  of  Chicago,  Boston,  Nashville,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  number  of  other  places,  including 
State  university  centers. 

iitiiufoet  Assuming  the  prevalence  of  good 
MO         intentions,    correct   motives,    and 

""""  '"'  industrious  habits,  the  great  fac- 
tor in  our  social  and  economic  progress  is 
the  increasing  sway  of  instructed  mentality. 
This  growth  of  intelligence,  as  related  to 
the  affairs  of  life,  is  a  product  of  Education, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  As  the 
country  has  passed  from  pioneering  stages  to 
mature  phases  of  development,  the  individual 
becomes  more  dependent  upon  collective  or 
cooperative  relationships,  both  public  and 
private.  Thus  education  for  the  individual 
nowadays  means  not  only  that  he  is  to  acquire 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  power  to  direct 
his  own  energies  efficiently  in  some  valuable 
way,  but  that  he  may  know  how  to  take  his 
part  both  in  the  unofficial  groupings  of 
modern  life  and  also  in  the  official  organiza- 
tions of  citizenship  which  control  public 
policy.  There  arc  times  when  active  co- 
operation with  a  business  or  trade  group 
seems  more  urgent  than  isolated,  solitary 
initiative;  and  there  are  other  times  when 
pressure  to  secure  certain  public  policies 
seems  a  more  necessary  use  of  one's  energies 
than  complete  absorption  in  personal  or 
collective  effort  in  a  private  sense. 

Friaatt  Effort  '^^^^^  '*  ""^  fixcd  ratjo,  as  be- 
■w*  tween  private  and  public  duties; 
"  *  ""  and  the  individual  citizen  must 
be  governed  by  circumstances  from  time  to 
time.  If  he  docs  not  give  strict  attention  to 
his  own  private  affairs,  he  will  almost  surely 
prove  to  be  a  failure.  If  he  docs  not  learn 
to  act  in  association  with  his  neighbors,  or 
with  those  who  belong  to  his  own  economic 
group,  he  is  likely  to  come  far  short  of  real 
success.  If  he  does  not  exercise  his  intelli- 
gence in  the  field  of  public  affairs,  realizing 
that  his  welfare  is  largely  dependent  upoii 
courses  pursued  by  officials  of  his  city,  his 
State,  or  the  national  government,  .he  will 
be  setting  an  example,  which,  if  generally 
followed,  would  bring  serious  disaster.  At 
the  present  moment,  as  we  try  to  analyze 
those  forces  that  are  apparently  bringing  us 
to  normal  conditions,  we  find  a  fairly  well 
balanced  endeavor  all  along  the  line  to  make 
persona]  industry,  associated  effort,  and  pub- 
lic policy  coincide  in  working  together  for 
social  well-being.  Thus  we  are  recovering 
steadily  from  abnormal  disturbances. 


BISHOP  OWEN,  OF  CHICAGO,  NEW  PIIESI- 
E  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
wai  barn  m  Ohio  in   1866.  and  wu  da- 


SnincTKiBBt  '^  there  were  lacking  a  govern- 
"•  ment    that    was    stable,    honest, 

'"  '*  and  intelligently  loyal  to  the 
purposes  for  which  governments  are  main- 
tained, the  opportunity  for  success  in  life 
through  private  effort  would  be  greatly  re- 
stricted, and  might  be  almost  hopeless,  as  in 
Russia  to-day  and  in  some  other  countries  that 
are  in  governmental  chaos  or  insecurely  and 
badly  ruled.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
what,  broadly  considered,  we  actually  have, 
namely,  an  intelligent  and  honest  govern- 
ment, carried  on  for  the  general  welfare.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  overstate  the  importance 
of  maintaining  our  agencies  of  government 
upon  a  high  plane  of  efficiency,  while  infusing 
them  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  part  that  should  be  played  by  govern- 
ment in  cooperating  with  the  other  forces 
and  agencies  of  our  modern  life.  As  we 
are  entering  upon  a  political  season  with 
partisanship  somewhat  stimulated  by  the 
approach  of  autumnal  elections,  it  is  well  to 
deal  with  facts  in  a  spirit  of  honesty  and 
frankness.    The  largest  and  most  significant 
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of  current  facts,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  growth 
of  American  intelligence  as  a  force  that  is  to 
be  relied  upon,  at  once  for  the  solving  of 
particular  problems  of  public  policy,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  conditions  for  the  indi- 
vidual, the  neighborhood,  and  each  industrial 
or  social  group. 

uu^  u  :        We  published  last  month  a  very 

vitalizing         .       .>.  .  ,  .  i 

.Local        Significant     article,    written     by 
Gooernmcnt    j^^^    Severance  of  St.  Paul,  on 

new  forms  of  activity  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  County  as  a  Unit.  The  old-fashioned 
county,  in  its  public  aspects,  was  not  a  very 
active  affair.  The  sheriff  was  the  most  im- 
portant official,  while  the  county  treasurer 
and  the  recorder  of  deeds  held  comfortable 
berths  as  political  rewards.  The  most  prom- 
ising and  useful  of  the  old-time  county  offices 
was  that  of  superintendent  of  education. 
Gradually  this  convenient  territorial  unit  has 
begun  to  reflect  the  social  aims  and  objects 
of  a  new  period.  The  educational  activities 
supervised  within  the  typical  county  arc 
rapidly  improving.  A  new  servant  of  the 
public  good  has  appeared  in  the  person  of 
the  "County  Agent,"  who  brings  expert  aid 
and  advice  to  farmers  and  helps  them  asso- 
ciate themselves  together  for  standardized 
production  and  cooperative  activities  of 
various  kinds.  The  county  becomes  the  con- 
vc^rffcnt  unit  for  new  forms  of  sanitary  ad- 
inistration,  which,  while  understood  in 
towns  and  cities,  had  not  until  recently  been 
carried  into  the  rural  districts. 

,  Into  the  rural  counties,  with  their 
infii9cttiai  improved  organization,  there 
Factor  flows  a  Steady  stream  of  influence 
from  central  sources  such  as  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  and  United  States  experi- 
ment stations,  the  office  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  various 
specialized  forms  of  extension  teaching  that 
are  directed  by  departments  of  State  uni- 
versities. Thus,  as  was  well  shown  in 
Mrs.  Severance's  article,  many  new  and 
hopeful  activities  in  American  life  can  well 
be  studied  at  short  range  by  taking  a  typical 
county  and  observing  in  a  concrete  way  what 
]s  going  on.  The  keynote  to  it  all  is  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  and  the  increasing 
power  of  our  people  to  act  in  association 
with  one  another  for  purposes  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Our  readers  will  find  more  than 
one  article  in  the  prescn**^""i^r  of  the 
Review  of   F '"  ^  tr  illus- 


[ 


trates  our  statement  that  the  growth  of  in- 
telligence is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times.  Professor  Carl  R.  Woodward  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Starion  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  writes  directly  upon 
this  new  vigor — this  remarkable  disclosure 
of  intellectual  force  —  that  is  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  American  agricultural 
population. 

•-„/«-!       In   the  old   times,    as  we   have 
0/  often   remarked   m   these  pages. 

Rural  Spirit  ^^^  American  farming  communi- 
ties furnished  the  best  brains  as  well  as  the 
best  brawn  of  the  country.  The  tremendous 
growth  of  our  cities,  and  the  evolution  of 
our  industries,  together  with  the  high  stand- 
ards of  education  and  of  public  health  that 
have  been  attained  in  our  towns,  have  shifted 
the  centers  of  influence  from  rural  to  urban 
districts.  While  the  cities  are  not  in  danger 
of  lowering  the  standards  which  require  de- 
cent conditions  and  good  opportunities  for 
people  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  country 
districts  are  beginning  to  reassert  themselves 
and  to  acquire  new  hopes  and  better  pros- 
pects. Automobiles,  telephones,  good  roads, 
improved  homes,  consolidated  rural  schools, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  agencies  are 
removing  the  relative  disadvantages  of 
country  life.  An  enormous  increase  in  the 
use  of  power  machinery,  and  the  application 
of  the  methods  of  modern  business  to  farm 
production,  have  been  lessening  the  drudgery 
of  rural  toil  and  giving  to  the  work  of 
farming  a  much  greater  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  brains  and  of  trained  skill. 

"£mbatti€d  P^ofessor  Woodward  helps  us  to 
Farmora"  Hav  see  clearly  how  this  growth  of 
intelligence  among  farmers  is 
beginning  to  affect  not  only  the  living  condi- 
tions of  rural  neighborhoods,  but  the  larger 
policies  of  government.  Another  contribu- 
tion to  our  present  number — an  article  of 
striking  character  and  timely  interest— comes 
from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  economist. 
Dr.  David  Friday,  who  is  now  President  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  This 
article  undertakes  to  express  the  point  of 
view  of  that  new  intellectual  force,  that  is 
to  be  found  in  agricultural  public  opinion,  on 
the  subject  of  railroad  wages  as  affecting  the 
cost  of  transportation.  Dr.  Friday  shows 
how  small  is  the  farmer's  compensation  for 
his  labor,  in  comparison  with  the  current 
earnings  of  railroad  employees.     The  signifi- 
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cance  of  these  contrasts  as  set  forth  in 
Dr.  Friday's  article  does  not  lie  so  much  in 
the  figures  which  are  given  to  show  that 
farmers  are  relatively  underpaid  for  their 
services  to  the  community,  as  in  the  evidence 
that  there  is  a  strong  and  positive  public 
opinion  among  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
that  must  t>e  taken  into  account  in  the  future 
adjustment  of  large  problems  that  affect  the 
general  welfare.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  many 
people  a  new  idea  that  among  all  the 
present  industrial  groups  of  the  country,  if 
we  were  to  differentiate  them  in  a  more  or 
less  accurate  fashion,  the  group  that  is  to-day 
the  most  intelligently  led,  and  the  most  con- 
stantly and  ably  served  with  food  for  thought, 
is  the  farming  element. 

Eatinr  There  have  been  times  in  the 
Farmtrt-  past  when  so-called  fanners' 
gs*«wn  *  n,(,yj,j,pn[5  j,^  (l,;^  (-ountry  have 
appeared  to  other  people  as  emotional  or 
fanatical  crusades  on  behalf  of  some  par- 
ticular panacea  or  some  fallacious  scheme  for 
the  removal  of  grievances.  Exactly  fifty  years 
ago  this  summer  the  "Greenback"  move- 
ment began,  inaugurated  by  Solon  Chase,  a 
farmer  of  Maine;  and  it  developed  into  a. 
political  party,  which  was  especially  strong 
among  Western  farmers  and  which  enlisted 
such  orators  as  Wendell  Philips  in  the  East, 
Samuel  F.  Cary  in  Ohio,  and  scores  of  lead- 
ers in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  put  "Cooper 
and  Cary"  in  the  field  as  a  Presidential 
ticket.  Later  it  was  merged  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  lost  Jn  the  fusion  process. 
The  Populist  movement  had  its  chief  sup- 
port among  farmers,  although  many  wage- 
earners  were  counted  with  its  adherents ;  and 
for  a  time  it  dominated  Kansas  and  some 
other  Western  States,  and  swept  several 
States  farther  south.  The  Free  Silver  move- 
ment, which  culminated  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
nomination  in  1896,  was  mainly  a  farmers' 
uprising,  although  it  had  been  initiated  by 
the  silver-mining  interests.  The  Non-Parti- 
san  League,  which  a  few  years  ago  obtained 
full  control  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  which  was  active  and  powerful  in  half 
a  dozen  other  States,  was  primarily  a  farm- 
ers' movement. 

ThtirLaien    ^"  *'^  these  periods  the  farmers 
wtr*iiM      had  real  grievances;  but  the  pro- 
posed remedies  were  for  the  most 
part  ill -conceived.     It  was  Western  farmers 
who,  under  the  banner  of  Grangerism,  first 
brought  railroads  under  State  regulation,  and 


ol  w«k]y  and  daily  papert  in  bit  native  Slate. 
!3  owning  ihc  Topcka  Daily  Cafltal.  he  puhliiheg  s 
rr  of  farm  piperi  circuUled  eipeciallr  m  Kansas, 
iiri.  Ncbruka.  and  adjai^rnt  Slatn.    He  i>  president 

Board  of  Resenlg  of  the  Kanni  Airicullurd  Col- 
-rai  Governor  of  Kaoias  from  191 S  to  191*.  whra 
:erec!  the  L'nilcd  Stals  SenUe.     He  is  bad  of  the 


later  succeeded  in  securing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  laws.  Our  present  banking  and 
currency  system,  together  with  various  pro- 
visions under  State  and  federal  law  for  sup- 
plying the  agricultural  districts  with  capital 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  has  been 
largely  due  to  farmers'  movements  against  the 
extortionate  conditions  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed. Even  the  Non-Partisan  League,  mis- 
taken as  some  of  its  methods  and  policies  have 
been,  was  endeavoring  to  relieve  Northwest- 
ern farmers  from  certain  hardships  and  exac- 
tions that  called  for  exposure  and  remedy. 
Immense  benefits  have  been  accruing  to  the 
farmers  from  steady  development  of  the  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton and  from  the  various  Federal  grants  under 
which  agricultural  colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished in  all  the  States,  and  rural  life  and 
industry  promoted  in  various  ways.  The 
farmers'  movements  of  the  past  have  had 
their  influence  in  no  small  measure  upon  both 
great  political  parties,  which  desired  to  secure 
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rural  votes,  and  were  the  more  ready  to  sup- 
port measures  looking  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  to  programs  for  rural  improvement. 

Hia  Tub**    ^*  ^  '^"^'  «^volution  from  farm- 
of  ers'   movements  in   general,  and 

as  a  result  of  our  later  agricul- 
tural education  and  research,  we  find  a  new 
type  of  leadership  in  the  field  and  a  growth 
of  public  opinion  among  farmers  that  is  far 
more  intelligent  than  in  any  earlier  period. 
The  North  Dakota  Republican  primaries  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  Senator  McCumher 
for  renomination,  and  his  place  in  the  Senate 
will  undoubtedly  be  taken  by  the  Hon.  Lynn 
J.  Frazicr,  who  for  several  years  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  chief  director  of  the 
Non-partisan  League's  program  of  State 
ownership  and  operation.  Governor  Fra- 
zier,  however,  will  presumably  not  come  to 
the  Senate  as  a  zealot,  but  more  probably  as 
a  man  whose  public  experiences  will  have 
taught  him  many  useful  lessons — some  of 
them  in  the  direction  of  conservatism.  His 
colleague,  Senator  Ladd,  who  was  head  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural' College,  had 
acquired  an  Eastern  reputation  as  a  scientist 
before    going    to    the    Northwest,    and    his 
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knowledge  of  conditions  in  th '.  farming 
States  is  not  to  be  disparaged.  Senator  Cap- 
per of  Kansas,  who  is  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  so-called  Agricultural  Bloc  in  the  Up- 
per House,  has  long  been  known  as  a.  suc- 
cessful publisher  of  agricultural  papers,  and 
he  is  typical  of  the  new  kind  of  publicist  and 
expert  in  whom  the  American  farmer  is  plac- 
ing his  reliance. 

r».fa™^a«r.Th"c  is  no  more  interesting  de- 
atari  velopment  m  journalism  than 
""  the  agricultural  press.  All  good 
farmers  read  one  or  more  agricultural  week- 
lies, and  these  for  the  most  part  are  edited 
by  men  who  arc  constantly  instructing  their 
constituents  in  applications  of  scientific 
knowledge — to  crop  production,  to  the  rais- 
ing of  farm  animals,  to  dairying,  to  market- 
ing, and  to  rural  life  in  every  aspect.  These 
farming  papers  also  make  it  their  business  to 
study  carefully  the  bearings  of  all  important 
public  policies;  and  their  outlook  is  interna- 
tional as  well  as  State-wide  and  nation-wide. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  what  may  be 
called  rural  public  opinion  unless  one  is 
aware  of  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
farm  papers,  and  unless  one  aJso  knows  the 
significance  of  the  work  done  everywhere  by 
county  agricultural  agents  and  the  immense 
range  of  influence  and  achievement  of  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus. 

vihatit  T^"**  '*''*•'  ^^"^^  looked  with 
^^Bthinitiit^  some  anxiety  and  distrust  upon 
FannBito  ?  ^j^^  j^^  ^j^^^  ^  gTOup  of  Senators 
and  others  at  Washington  have  conferred 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  welfare  of 
our  agricultural  industries,  and  have  come 
to  be  known  as  a  "Farm  Bloc,"  would  per- 
haps be  reassured  if  they  were  fully  aware  of 
the  fine  intelligence  and  broad  public  spirit 
that  dominates  sudi  organizations  as  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  and  that  inspire  the 
vie-.vs  and  expressions  of  many  of  the  most 
influential  of  our  agricultural  newspapers. 
Mr,  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
called  to  the  Cabinet  from  his  place  as  head 
of  Wallace's  Farmer,  published  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  a  position  to  which  he  had 
succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Henry  Wal- 
lace, who  was  a  famous  leader  of  Western 
agricultural  opinion.  His  predecessor  in  of- 
fice at  Washington,  Mr.  Meredith,  has  long 
been  identified  with  Successful  Farming,  a 
widely  read  periodical  which  he  himself  had 
built  up.     Mr.  J.  R.  Howard,  president  of 
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the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was 
several  months  ago  very  prominently  men- 
tioned 33  a  possible  Republican  Senator  to 
succeed  Mr.  Kenyon,  a  place  for  which  Col. 
Smith  W.  Broolchart  has  obtained  the  Re- 
publican nomination.  Mr,  Howard  is  prob- 
ably more  influential  in  the  place  he  occupies 
than  he  could  possibly  be  in  the  Senate. 

tfttprttnlatlet    ^^  ^^^  ""^  ^'*"^   '"  "*   ^''^^  ^^^ 

i"«"«/  views  on  public  affairs  that  Mr. 
mtraa  fjg^3,.j  5^(5  forth  with  SO  much 
abib'ty  are  those  of  a  man  who  is  in  any  re- 
spect a  radical,  or  a  narrow-minded  exponent 
of  agricultural  opinion.  Elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  we  are 
quoting  Mr.  Howard's  current  opinions 
upon  the  support  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
the  future  of  our  agricultural  export  trade. 
Perhaps  no  other  argument  that  has  appeared 
on  the  subject  of  steamship  subsidies  will 
have  exerted  as  definite  an  influence  on  be- 
half of  the  pending  project  as  this  broad  and 
frank  article  in  the  Catintry  Gtntleman.  The 
agricultural  interest  is  not  local  or  sectional. 
Ever^'  one  of  the  forty-eight  States  must  en- 
courage and  support  agriculture  as  a  basic 
industry,  or  suffer  serious  consequences  in  the 
future.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
prominent  part  assumed  by  those  Congress- 
men at  Washington  who  speak  for  agricul- 
ture, provided  only  that  their  support  of 
measures  is  thoroughly  well  informed  and 
broadly  patriotic.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
by  these  remarlcs  that  the  agricultural  sched- 
ules in  the  pending  tariff  are  wholly  com- 
mendable and  wise. 

"Biau"  ^^  **  quite  true  that  we  are  con- 
art        tinuing  to  elect  Presidents  and 

''■'*'**  Congressmen  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  In  the  face  of  certain  pending 
issues,  however,  those  party  distinctions  are 
not  significant.  The  two  parties  are  not 
very  sharply  divided  as  regards  public  poli- 
cies. Whichever  party  is  in  power,  its  suc- 
cess depends  upon  careful  study  of  public 
opinion,  and  upon  its  endeavor  to  give  effect 
to  sound  measures.  There  can  be  no  virtue 
at  all  in  a  close  partisan  division  upon  most 
of  the  matters  of  business  that  present  them- 
selves in  House  or  Senate.  The  object  of  a 
group  like  the  farm  bloc  is  not  to  supersede 
the  regular  party  organizations,  but  to  for- 
mulate measures  for  the  public  welfare  that 
are  essentially  non-partisan,  and  to  persuade 
the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power  that  they 
may  wisely  accept  and  adopt  certain  specified 


proposals.  In  the  article  by  Mr.  Howard,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  is  held  that  we 
ought  to  sell  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  our 
agricultural  products  abroad  as  a  normal 
thing,  and  that  satisfactory  prices  in  our 
home  markets  are  largely  dependent  upon 
suitable  outlets  for  an  exportable  surplus. 
While  this  statement  is  not  conclusive  in  all 
respects,  it  has  its  importance,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly represents  the  opinion  that  prevails 
in  the  greatest  of  our  producing  sections. 
Mr.  Howard  marshals  his  facts  in  order  to 
make  a  convincing,  non-partisan  argument 
for  keeping  the'  American  merchant  marine 
afloat.     Such,  also,  arc  President  Harding's 

FarmtxBon*  S'""'^''  ''"^  ^^  reasoning  as  rc- 
ami  gards  the  need  of  foreign  mar- 
"""  kets  are  made  to  converge  upon 
the  project  for  improving  waterway  com- 
munication from  the  Great  Lakes  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  No  man  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  explain  that  project  and  to 
state  the  reasons  for  it  than  Mr.  Julius  H. 
Barnes,  who  has  written  an  article,  in  re- 
sponse to  our  request,  that  is  published  in  our 
present  issue  (see  page  181).  It  is  probably 
true  that  no  man  in  the  history  of  the  world 
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has  directed  international  movements  of 
wheat  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  as  Mr. 
Barnes  himself.  His  operations  for  many 
years  were  centered  at  the  head  of  Great 
Lake  navigation,  and  we  have  always  re- 
garded him  as  a  foremost  authority  upon 
water  and  rail  transportation,  and  especially 
upon  the  competitive  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  maintenance  of  waterways. 

«j.  Soffl.i  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  paint  a 
Onci-Laiili  fantastic  picture  of  huge  ocean 
*'°*'  steamers  loading  at  Duluth  or 
Chicago,  He  is  content  to  show  how  enor- 
mous is  the  traffic  already  moving  through 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  explain  that  the  ves- 
sels now  in  use  for  a  thousand  miles,  if  they 
could  but  proceed  three  hundred  miles  far- 
ther by  improvement  of  channels,  would  save 
an  enormous  sum  in  freight  charges  by  meet- 
ing the  ocean-going  ships  at  Montreal  or 
Quebec.     Whether  or  not  certain  types  of 


transatlantic  freighters  could  make  their  way 
advantageously  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports  is  a 
separate  question,  about  which  Mr.  Barnes 
does  not  give  himself  immediate  concern.  His 
statement  is  enlightening  and  well  worth 
reading.  Mr.  Barnes  has  recently  been 
chosen  president  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  is  not  only  a  well- 
deserved  honor,  but  which  is  a  testimony  to 
his  practical  ability  and  public  spirit.  As 
head  of  the  Government's  Wheat  Corpora- 
tion, and  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  ablest  asso- 
ciates during  and  after  the  war  period,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Barnes  were  recognized 
throughout  Europe  as  well  as  here  at  home. 

Ktanmine  ^*  '^  ""*  possible  to  forecast  with 
Our  Wktat  accuracy  riie  economic  develop- 
E-fOfU  ^^^^  jjjgj  jIjJ^  country  will  ex- 
hibit during  the  next  three  decades.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Review  we  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
would  not  long  continue  to  export  wheat. 
With  the  constant  development  of  our  home 
industries  and  the  growth  of  i  ur  population, 
we  have  been  steadily  reducing  the  normal 
ratio  of  exportable  food  products.  In  the 
two  decades  following  the  Civil  War  we 
built  the  Northwestern  railroads,  opened  up 
the  prairies,  and  produced  wheat  and  corn 
in  such  vast  quantities  that  Eastern  agricul- 
ture was  swamped  and  farm  conditions  in 
western  Europe  were  transformed.  But  this 
situation  was  steadily  changing,  through  in- 
crease of  domestic  consumption,  until  the 
Great  War  produced  an  abnormal  European 
demand  for  American  bread  and  meat.  In 
the  ten-year  period  previous  to  the  war  we 
were  producing  an  average  of  about  700,* 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  year,  and  we 
exported  an  average  during  the  period  from 
1903  to  1<)14  of  eight  per  cent,  of  our  wheat, 
that  is,  56,000.000  bushels  annually.  This 
does  not  include  the  flour  which  we  exported 
— largely  inferior  grades,  averaging  12,000.- 
000  barrels  per  annum.  Our  imports  of 
wheat  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  might  be 
said  roughly  to  ofbet  our  flour  exports. 

ExKuition     '^^^  production  of  wheat  in  Eu- 
iiiirf  rope  has  been  steadily  increa.sing 

'"*  since  the  war,  and  no  one  seri- 

ously imagines  that  the  vast  Russian  supply 
of  wheat  will  not  he  available  again  for  the 
markets  of  western  and  southern  Europe 
within  a  few  vears.  During  the  three  calen- 
dar vears  1919,  1920.  and  1921  we  exported 
a    total    of    about    600,000,000    bushels    of 
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wheat  and  something  like  70,000,000  barrels 
of  flour.  This  was  a  larger  amount  for  the 
three-year  period  alone  than  our  total  export 
for  the  ten  normal  years  previous  to  1914. 
Furthermore,  the  average  prices  obtained 
during  tfie  three  abnormal  years  were  very 
much  higher  than  those  of  pre-war  times. 
Thus,  when  the  reaction  came  last  year  in 
prices  and  in  efiFective  demand  abroad,  the 
ifarmers  felt  the  blow  with  staggering  sud- 
denness. Unfortunately,  the  premature  drop 
in  farm  prices  coincided  with  a  too-long- 
delayed  and  therefore  untimely  advance  in 
freight  rates.  The  resulting  crisis  has  been 
explained  so  frequently  that  it  is  necessary 
here  only  to  make  this  pacing  allusion.  It  is 
not  strange  that  there  should  have  been  a 
pressing  demand  for  policies  at  Washington 
to  provide  foreign  credits  and  to  finance  our 
farm  exports.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  trans- 
portation costs  should  have  been  scrutinized 
closely  throughout  the  West. 

^  I  T-  -I-  The  emergency  was  favorable 
Win  for  advertismg  and  pusnmg  such 
^^^^"^'^  projects  as  the  improvement  of 
waterways.  Mr.  Barnes  shows  clearly  in  his 
article  how  much  would  be  saved  by  all- 
water  shipment  of  grain  as  against  partial 
rail  shipment.  In  discussing  the  future  of 
American  markets  two  months  ago,  the  posi- 
tion was  taken  in  these  pages  that  the  home 
demand  must  increase,  and  that  we  will  with- 
in a  few  years  have  no  wheat  to  export, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  will  probably 
be  importing  some  wheat  to  meet  the  domes- 
tic demand.  If  convenient  waterways  were 
provided,  however,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
we  should  be  importing  in  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  while  exporting  largely  in  other  sea- 
sons. We  shall  continue,  undoubtedly,  to  in- 
crease the  consuming  power  of  local  markets, 
and  to  diversify  industries  in  what  are  now 
predominantly  rural  and  farming  regions. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  while  our 
home  markets  grow  larger  we  shall  also  have 
a  very  large  aggregate  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  Such  a  trade  would  amply  justify 
the  improvement  of  water  transportation. 
Meanwhile,  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads 
and  the  further  growth  of  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  traffic  on  land  are  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  every  part  of  the  country. 

camiunam  ooS^  9"^  ^^  ^^^  Strongest  arguments 
•ratiomtoB%  in  favor  of  our  showing  a  cor- 
ii»toMrag94    jjj  interest  in  the  improvement 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  route  lies  in  our  present 


and  future  relationships  with  the  government 
that  holds  sway  over  half  of  North  America. 
Whatever  would  help  to  develop  Canada 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  us.  Any 
tarifiF  proposals  at  Washington  that  would 
permanently  hamper  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  would  be  short-sighted 
and  objectionable.  The  present  Canadian 
Government  is  friendly  toward  tariff  reci- 
procity, and  it  ought  to  be  met  fully  half- 
way. One  of  the  best  things  about  the  pro- 
posed Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  project  \^ 
its  international  character.  Enterprises  that 
involve  cooperation  between  these  two  coun- 
tries are  helping  to  establish  those  relation- 
ships of  intimacy  that  are  so  essential  to  the 
best  future  of  both  peoples. 

D  —./-,*'/.-   Last  month  Mr.  W.L;  Macken- 

Premier  King       .     t^.  a      /^         j*        tv       -  • 

vfita  zie  Kmg,  the  Canadian  Premier, 
waahinoton  accompanied  by  Mr.  G^rge  P. 
Graham,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  National 
Defensp,  was  at  Washington  in  conference 
with  Secretary  Hughes  and  other  members 
of  our  Administration  over  questions  of;  com- 
mon interest.  The  St.  -Lawrence*  pi-oject,  it 
is  understood,  was  raentibhed/informally  as 
a  topic  for  future  rather  than  immediate  con- 
sideration. Questions  relating  to  the  long- 
standing agreements  by  virtue  of  which  the 
extensive  boundary  line  remains  unfortified 
were  said  to  have  been  discussed.  A  new 
treaty,  amplifying  the  old  Rush-Bagot  agree- 
ment, might  give  even  greater  validity  to  the 
fortunate  arrangements  that  already  exist. 
While  the  Canadian  Premier  was  thus 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
good  understanding  between  the  Washington 
and  Ottawa  Governments,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  was  speaking  in  London  upon  Anglo- 
American  relations  in  the  light  of  his  expe- 
riences as  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

»»  M  L,  ^  Sir  Auckland's  praise  of  the 
QaddaM  PraiaaM  American  people  was  the  more 
Amariea  agreeable  because  it  was  based 
upon  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  facts  and  con- 
ditions. The  Ambassador  had  visited  forty 
or  more  of  our  forty-eight  States;  and,  with 
his  scientific  mind  and  his  trained  powers  of 
observation,  he  had  acquired  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  American  affairs.  He  was 
not  very  complimentary  about  numerous  visi- 
tors who  have  recently  come  here  to  give  lec- 
tures or  to  solicit  funds;  and  he  urged  Eng- 
lishmen to  come  to  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  studying  the  country  and  the  people, 
rather  than  themselves  to  be  seen  or  heard. 
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The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  Americans  have 
always  liked  to  see  British  celebrities;  have 
been  w^illing  to  pay  well  for  their  platform 
performances;  have  enjoyed  offering  them 
lavish  hospitality.  If  this  is  a  provincial 
trait,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  to  that 
extent  still  provincial.  We  were  not  curious 
about  Lord  Br>'ce,  for  we  regarded  him  as 
one  of  our  own  teachers  and  leaders  of 
opinion.  We  have  not  been  curious  about 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  because  he  is  not  so 
much  a  "celebrity"  as  a  man  of  distinction 
among  scholars,  and  of  force  and  experience 
in  public  affairs.  Altogether,  Sir  Auckland 
is  a  little  too  severe  in  his  strictures  upon 
those  British  persons  who  are  brought  here 
by  our  enterprising  lecture  bureaus  and  chau- 
tauquas  and  who  find  themselves,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  generously  appreciated  here  than 
in  England. 

A  *  M      ,     It  is  quite  true,  however,  as  Sir 

At  to  Knowing     .       ,  /      ,  '   ,         .  i  j   u 

o»«'»  Auckland  says,  that  it  would  be 
Neighbor,  jggjrable  if  much  larger  num- 
bers of  British  travelers  were  to  visit  the 
United  States  not  merely  to  see  Niagara 
Falls,  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  Yosemite, 
but  to  study  our  town  and  country  life,  our 
public  schools  and  universities,  and  our  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  as  a  nation.  We  in 
turn  would  do  well  to  visit  and  study  our 
Canadian  neighbors,  to  know  more  about  the 
resources  of  the  Great  Dominion,  and  to 
identify  ourselves  more  closely  with  devel- 
opments across  the  border.  In  their  fiscal 
and  taxation  policies,  their  land  and  railroad 
policies,  and  in  many  other  respects,  the  Cana- 
dians are  showing  a  quality  of  statesman- 
ship that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  It  has 
long  been  our  endeavor  in  this  magazine  to 
keep  our  readers  fairly  acquainted  with  the 
larger  course  of  affairs  in  a  great  country 
whose  kindred  people  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  for  our  nearest  neighbors.  And 
these  observations  afford  us  convenient  op- 
portunity to  mention  a  remarkable  book  upon 
Canadian  resources  and  problems  that  has 
recently  been  published  at  Toronto,  from  the 
pen  of  a  Canadian  woman,  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Laut,  whose  studies  and  writings  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  elsewhere, 
have  given  her  a  well-earned  reputation  as 
a  publidst  of  high  rank. 

^  ^     ,       The  political  and  governmental 
Tariff-      Situation  at  Wasninntoii   is 

AffraYear     ^IJ^ting   Wldcsp^ 

Delays   are   usually  desira' 


work,  but  they  hardly  ever  win  applause 
from  the  onlookers.  The  making  of  the 
Underwood  Tariff  in  1913  was  a  rather 
clean-cut  affair.  The  new  schedules,  carry- 
ing a  considerable  reduction  of  duties,  were 
put  through  the  House  by  Mr.  Underwood, 
and  through  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Simmons, 
within  a  brief  period  after  allowing  a  proper 
time  for  debate.  The  business  world  settled 
down  to  that  new  tariff  with  surprisingly 
little  protest  or  confusion.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  does 
not  impress  the  country  as  a  well-devised 
measure.  The  makers  of  the  Underwood- 
Simmons  tariff  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  labors  of  a  permanent  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  existing  Commission  was  created 
by  virtue  of  clauses  in  their  legislation  of 
1913.  Chairman  Fordney,  and  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
made  very  large  use  of  the  researches  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  they  formulated  the 
tariff  measure,  which  was  sent  fully  a  year 
ago  to  the  Senate.  Average  rates  were  con- 
siderably advanced  in  the  Fordney  bill  on 
the  plea  that  industrial  conditions  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere  abroad  required  a  higher 
tariff  wall  to  protect  our  home  markets. 
The  principle  of  American  valuation  was 
adopted,  because  of  the  bewildering  variety 
of  conditions  under  w^hich  production  is  now 
carried  on  in  European  and  Oriental  coun- 
tries. After  the  Fordney  bill  had  been  sub- 
jected to  practically  a  full  year's  study  and 
revision  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  it 
emerged  some  weeks  ago  as  the  McCumber 
bill  with  American  valuation  dropped,  and 
with  almost  innumerable  changes  in  rates 
and  details  when  compared  with  the  original 
Fordney  bill. 

iKcCamftTrar/z/'T'^^,  Prevailing  opinion  about  the 
mot  In  pending  tanff  continues  to  be 
^  *'*'*''  quite  as  unfavorable  as  it  was  a 
month  ago.  Some  of  the  foremost  Republi- 
can newspapers  of  the  country  are  criticizing 
it  severely,  and  very  few  arc  endorsing  it 
with  any  display  of  warm  conviction.  The 
one  thing  that  appeared  most  reasonable  in 
view  of  all  the  conditions  was  the  plan — 
strongly  supported  by  President  Harding — 
for  changes  of  rates  by  Administrative  order 
on  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
This  '^elastic"  arrangement  would  do  much 
take  the  tariff  out  of  politics,  and  to  re- 
:  the  reproach  that  the  schedules  had 
dictated  by  parricular  interests.  It 
likely  last  month,  however,  that  die 
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Senate  u-ould  not  endorse  this  plan  for  mak- 
ing the  tarifi  adaptable,  and  for  getting  it 
out  of  politics  and  beyond  the  suspicion  that 
it  had  been  formulated  by  lobbyists.  It  was 
proposed  to  force  the  new  tariff  to  a  passage 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  ses- 
sion; that  is  to  say,  a  month  or  two  before 
the  Xovember  election.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, ample  reason  for  the  opinion  of  such 
strong  Republican  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Htrald 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  defer  the  tariff 
bill  until  next  winter.  People  in  general  arc 
admitting  frankly  that  they  do  not  at  all 
understand  the  pending  bill ;  and  those  who 
belie\'c  that  they  know  something  about  it 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  misfit  affair, 
not  likely  to  prove  acceptable,  and  only  too 
certain  to  react  against  the  Republican  party. 


idtt  sniBt  '^^^  President  ,has  strongly 
<"frf  favored  the  pending  bill  that 
provides  for  subsidizing  our 
merchant  marine,  and  for  selling  the  Gov- 
ernment's steel  ships  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
private  firms  and  corporations,  to  be  sailed 
under  the  American  flag  in  the  interest  of 
American  commerce.  Undoubtedly,  a  sub- 
sidy policy  is  one  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions is  instinctively  disliked  by  the  American 
public.  But  the  conditions  are  very  far 
from  being  normal,  and  the  facts  should  be 
faced  without  flinching.  Uncle  Sam  owns 
many  hundreds  of  idle  steel  ships;  and  al- 
though their  services  arc  not  in  demand  just 
now,  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  and  short- 
sighted policy  to  sink  them  or  to  give  them 
away  to  foreign  owners,  ,  The  world  is  not 
yet  at  rest,  and  European  emergencies  might 
arise  which  would  create  a  very  urgent  de- 
mand for  American  shipping.     We  did  not 


suppose  ten  years  ago  that  the  welfare  of  the 
world  would  depend  upon  the  rapid  construc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  vessels.  It  would  seem 
altogether  prudent,  since  we  have  created  the 
new  American  merchant  marine  at  so  im- 
mense an  outlay,  that  we  should  maintain 
it  for  at  least  a  few  years  to  come.  The 
policy  that  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  probably  affords  the  best  way 
upon  the  whole  to  prevent  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  our  merchant  marine. 
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Bonut  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"  found  possible  by 
Sentimtnt  those  advocating  the  passage  at 
this  session  of  a  soldiers'  bonus 
bill  to  secure  signatures  to  further  petitions 
on  a  vast  scale.  Such  a  petition  was  brought 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  month  to 
which,  as  was  reported,  a  million  signatures 
had  been  affixed.  Although  attempt  was 
made  in  the  Senate  to  have  this  appear  as 
convincing  evidence  of  popular  approval  for 
the  measure,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  if 
there  had  ben  efforts  similarly  well  organized 
to  secure  signatures  against  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill  at  this  session  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  secure  millions  of  signatures. 
Expressions  of  opinion  obtained  by  news- 
papers and  otherwise  have  not  shown  the  full 
extent  of  actual  opposition.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  bonus  bill  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  position  through  or- 
ganized effort.  The  opposition  is  not  co- 
hesive or  aggressive,  although  adverse  senti- 
ment is  very  widespread.  A  veto  by  the 
President  would  be  justified  by  the  essential 
facts,    and   supported   by   press   and   public. 

/»    M/   I.     Those  readers  and  speakers  who 

Our  Work  i        »     i-         r     i 

intff  are  m  the  habit  of  denouncmg 
Antiii€9  American  policies  and  methods 
in  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere,  are  too 
strongly  confirmed  in  their  attitude  of  dis- 
trust and  hostility  to  be  changed  by  the  kind 
of  evidence  that  would  reassure  the  ordinary 
citizen.  But  there  is  a  large  public  always 
quite  thankful  to  discover  that  there  are  good 
reasons  for  taking  pride  in  Uncle  Sam's  work 
away  from  home.  Thus,  at  the  same  time 
that  our  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
by  Lieutenant  Tinker,  supporting  in  general 
the  results  of  American  intervention  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  Haiti,  made  its  appearance  a 
month  ago,  there  appeared  the  final  report  of 
the  special  Senate  committee  which  had  been 
making  investigation  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  American  Marines  in  both  parts  of  the 
Haitian  island.  Senator  McCormick  of  Illi- 
nois was  chairman  of  the  commitee,  and  his 
colleagues  were  another  Republican,  Senator 
Oddie  of  Nevada,  and  two  Democrats,  Sen- 
ator Pomerene  of  Ohio  and  Senator  Jones 
of  New  Mexico.  The  report  is  of  great 
value,  and  its  disclosures  justify  Americans  of 
both  parties  in  having  a  high  opinion  of  our 
professional  forces,  whether  Navy  or  Army, 
when  set  at  such  tasks  as  the  reconstruction 
of  backward  communities  that  are  finandally 
bankrupt  and  in  social  and  industrial  chaos. 


On  every  point  the  four  Senators 

Around  .         -^    '  , 

tti€  are  in  full  agreement.  We  have 
"''  **"*  so  far  restored  Santo  Domingo 
that  we  arc  about  to  withdraw  the  Marines, 
while  continuing  to  maintain  a  financial 
oversight.  We  shall  have  to  remain  longer 
in  Haiti.  Both  Republics,  with  our  aid  and 
guidance,  have  recently  carried  out  their 
most  important  public  works,  and  both  have 
largely  reduced  their  Government  debts. 
American  capital  has  done  much  for  the 
opening  up  of  the  resources  of  Central 
America  since  we  began  to  construct  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  influence  of  our 
Government  is  destined  to  be  of  increasing 
value  for  stability  and  civilization  through- 
out Central  America.  There  are  continued 
indications  that  we  are  approaching  a  full 
settlement  of  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  conferences  held 
by  che  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Dc  la  Huerta, 
mentioned  in  'these  pages  last  month,  were 
more  successful  than  had  been  anticipated. 
In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  publish  an 
article  reviewing  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
Mexican  people  and  their  Government  to  re- 
cover from  the  ravages  and  disasters  of  a 
long  revolutionary  period.  We  shall  also 
present  an  article  on  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Cuba  with  a  resume  of 
recent  occurrences  and  some  forecast  of  the 
financial  and  economic  outlook. 

AU0ui9t      ^^^  present  summer  brings  us 
inth%        no    disquieting    news    regarding 
"*  our  affairs  and   relationships  in 

the  Pacific.  The  moral  effect  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  has  been  remarkable  in 
many  respects.  A  recent  attempt  to  alarm 
the  United  States  because  of  Japan's  activity 
in  building  submarines  and  smaller  naval 
vessels  has  wholly  failed  to  rekindle  any  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment.  It  is  believed  here  that 
the  present  Japanese  Government  intends  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  the  Washington 
treaties  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  It  has 
been  announced  that  Japan  is  planning  to 
withdraw  from  Siberia  in  the  near  future, 
the  end  of  October  having  been  reported  as 
the  date  fixed  upon.  The  Yap  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  has  al- 
rear^y  gone  into  effect,  and  all  of  the  other 
Washington  treaties  are  in  process  of  rati- 
fication at  Tokio.  General  Wood  is  expect- 
ing to  finish  the  present  calendar  year  as 
Governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  then  to  re- 
turn in  order  to  occupy  the  position  as  head 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  which 
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he  was  elected  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
visit  of  the  Hon. -Manuel  Quezon,  president 
of  the  Filipino  Senate,  and  his  associates, 
was  marked  by  many  pleasant  courtesies  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Quezon  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hardini; 
and  Secretary  Hughes  that  in  the  opinion  of 
our  Government  the  time  has  nbt  arrived  for 
Philippine  independence.  But  Mr.  Quezon 
received  a  fresh  impression  of  the  good-will 
of  the  United  States  toward  his  people,  and 
gave  assurance  that  the  independence  move- 
ment did  not  contemplate  a  severance  of  spe- 
cial relationships  with  the  United  States. 

cuimtSttnu    '^^^  course  of  affairs  in  China  - 

loBt  is  difHcult  for  American  readers 
"'""'  ""'"  to  foHilw:  It  may  be  said  that 
the  recstablishment  of  organic  relations  be- 
tween the  Peking  and  Canton  centers  of  gov- 
ernment is  rapidly  approaching.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  is  in  retreat,  and  his  authority  is'not 
hkely  to  be  resumed.  Civil  authority  seems 
to  be  triumphing  over  the  chaos  that  had 
been  produced  by  ambitious  military  leaders, 
American  advisers  are  being  selected  to  as- 
sist in  China's  financial  and  economic  re- 
organization. Here  again  the  influence  of 
the  Washington  Conference  is  manifesting 
itself  in  various  ways.  The  outlook  for  a 
unified  and  peaceful  China  is  at  least  better 
now  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

fan**  '^'  general -.state  of  Europe  this 
tia*iit lutif  summer,'  "eight;  years,  after  the 
*"  beginning  of  the  Great. War.  and 
almost  four  years  after  the  armistice,  is  so 
complicated  that  the  ofdihajy  reader  might 
well  fee!  himself  at  a  loss  in  trying  to'grasp 
the  salient  facts,  and  to  forin.clear'views  as 
to  tendencies.  If,' however,  our  readers  are 
disposed  to  study  carefully  several  .articles  in 
this  number  of  theREViEW.OF  R'eviews,  they 
may  find  some  guidance  that  wiirprovc  use- 
ful. ,We  refer  especially  to  articles  by  Mr. 
Sifiionds,  Mr.  Roberts,  and. Professor  L^ugh- 
lin.  Mr,  Simonds  presents'a  most- illuminat- 
ing narrative  of  recent  movements  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  He  shows ,  us  how 
Poland,  ,  Czechoslovakia,"  Jugoslavia,  and 
Rumd/iia  have  been  entering  into  close  rela- 
tionships of  a  political,  military,  and  financial 
sort,  in  general  support  of  the  positions  of 
France  and  Belgium.  He  shows  us  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for  the  divergence  of  policy 
between  London  and  Paris.  We  are  made 
to  understand  why  Great   Britain  supports 

Aiir.-Z 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  policies  for  the 
restoration  of  British  commerce,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Simonds  shows  lis  why  the 
French  people  support  the  firm  logic  of  Poin- 
care,  and  why  the  eloquence  of  Viviani  wins 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  legislative 
chambers. 

Hittoritfercf  ^"  short,  Europe  is  in  the  midst 
ra**  of  great  transitional  movements 
""  for  readjustment;  and  the  forces 
at  work,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  eleinent 
of  historic  time  must  be  allowed  for..  '.  Mr. 
George  E.  Roberts,  one  of  America's  fore- 
most economic  authorities,  writes  for  us  a 
masterly  analysis  of  the  hopeless  failure  of 
Russia  under  the  Soviet  system.  .-Pfctfessbr 
Laughlin,'  whose  grasp  of  the  intricacies  of 
currency,  banking,  and  finance  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  other  scholarly  writer,  pre- 
sents a  striking  accciunt  of  Germany's  mone- 
tary collapse  as  it  appeared  in  July.  This 
follows  his  article  in  our  May  number,  upon 
the  sound  remedies  for  such  currency  infla- 
tion. Although  these  articles  take  up  the 
most  fundamental  European  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  different  countries,  they  arc 
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all  three  in  hannony,  because  they  are  based 
upon  facts  rather  than  upon  fancies,  and  be- 
cause they  present  sound  logic  rather  than 
sophisms.  Mr.  Roberts  and  Professor 
Laughlin  would  agree  with  Mr.  Simonds  re- 
garding the  conditions  that  are  shaping  the 
new  Europe.  The  other  two  writers  would 
agree  fully  with  Mr.  Roberts  regarding  the 
complete  failure  of  the  Soviet  regime,  and  as 
respects  its  absolute  un trustworthiness. 

r««M  wiii8>  '^^'^  authorities  would  all  agree 
a  Turnmt  that  Germany's  currency  should 
t  ant  ^  reformed ;  and  that  Germany 
should  make  payments  to  France  and  Bel- 
gium in  goods  and  in  labor  if  gold  cannot  be 
had.  And  they  would  endorse  our  view 
that  the  moral  and  economic  collapse  of  Rus- 
sia, the  financial  exigencies  of  Germany,  and 
the  defensive  militarism  of  France,  Poland, 
and  the  Little  Entente  arc  all  a  part  of  those 
drastic,  but  necessarj',  historical  preliminaries 
that  must  be  faced  as  actualities,  and  must  be 
interpreted  as  transitional  rather  than  as 
fatal.     Russia  will  some  day  sweep  away  the 


Soviets  and  establish  a  government  upon 
sound  principles,  under  sane  and  honest  lead- 
ers. Germany  will  work  out  of  her  bad 
financial  programs,  and  learn  to  face  her  real 
obligations.  Central  and  eastern  Europe  will 
rise  again — through  sheer  industry,  and 
through  alliance  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  neighboring  peoples.  If  some  situations  in 
Europe  have  been  growing  worse,  it  is  only 
that  they  must  pass  through  certain  experi- 
ences in  order  to  reach  the  turning  in  the 
lane.    Things  have,  seemingly,  reached  their 

uagi  Events  last  month  proved  that 
eiotft  there  had  been  no  ground  for 
anxiety  because  of  delay  at  West- 
minster in  ratifying  the  Washington  treaties. 
There  had  never  been  the  slightest  evidence 
of  any  disposition  in  Great  Britain  to  reject 
or  to  modify  a  series  of  agreements  that 
could  not  have  been  worked  out,  but  for 
hearty  and  constructive  aid  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Balfour  and  his  associates.  If  Mr, 
Lloyd  George  was  not  highly  successful  in 
the  Genoa  Conference,  and  if  his  delegates 
at  The  Hague  have  utterly  failed  to  bring 
Russia  into  treaty  relations  with  western 
European  powers,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  less  of  personal  prestige  accruing  to  the 
British  Premier  in  his  own  country.  Some- 
times there  are  indirect  benefits  that  result 
from  conferences,  even  where  the  major  ob- 
jects fail.  Thus  the  proposals  to  extend  im- 
mense loans  to  Russia  to  be  handled  by  the 
present  Soviet  leaders,  in  consideration  for 
any  promises  whatsoever  that  those  leaders 
might  make,  could  not  possibly  succeed.  Yet 
perhaps  it  was  worth  while  to  have  held  The 
Hague  conference  in  order  to  make  the  situ- 
ation clear  to  those  who  had  failed  to  grasp 
it.  Meanwhile,  England  bravely  struggles 
to  overcome  her  business  difficulties,  and  it 
was  most  gratifying  to  have  the  figures  of 
her  foreign  trade  for  June,  which  show 
clearly  that  the  tide  is  turning  and  that  better 
days  are  at  hand. 

(»«/o»rf-f  B'''''sh  exports  for  June,  1914. 
Traill  the  month  preceding  the  outbreak 
""'""""""  of  the  war,  were  valued  at 
£48.000,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
June  of  this  summer  is  £60,000,000.  Allow- 
ance must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  pound  sterling  is  not  now  at  its  for- 
mer parity  with  gold.  However,  it  is  stead- 
ily approaching  normal,  and  last  month  it 
was  worth  in  American  gold  about  $4.44,  as 
against   a    normal    parity   of    about   $4.85. 
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British  imports  for  June,  1914,  were  valued 
at  £58,000,000,  while  those  for  June  of  the 
present  year  are  valued  at  £84,000,000.  This 
does  not  mean  that  England  is  going  into  debt 
for  things  that  she  has  to  buy  abroad.  The 
excess  of  her  imports  over  exports  means 
principally  that  her  shipping  and  her  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries  are  giving  her  an 
income  which  reaches  her  in  the  form  of 
commodities.  A  part  of  the  aggregate  figure, 
of  course,  is  due  to  her  large  purchases  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  other  raw  materials  with 
which  to  keep  her  factories  busy  in  order  to 
produce  exportable  goods  for  her  foreign 
trade.  Sensible  Americans  who  know  the 
pluck  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and 
arc^aware  of  the  marvelous  manner  in  which 
British  industry  rose  to  the  service  of  the 
country,  are  delighted  to  see  a  lessening  of 
unemployment  and  a  revival  of  prosperity  in 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  last  month  the  British  Treasury  paid 
the  United  States  $12,000,000  in  final  settle- 
ment of  outstanding  accounts  on  both  sides 
relating  to  the  use  of  ships  during  and  after 
the  war.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  British  Treasury  is  preparing  to  pay  in- 
terest upon  the  war  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  ready  to  consider  some 
practicable  plan  of  funding  the  principal  of 
the  debt.  Those  Englishmen  who  know  the 
United  States  best  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
firmly  convinced  that  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  Americans  for  British  solvency,  and 
for  British  fidelity  in  keeping  agreements  and 
meeting  obligations,  are  assets  well  worth 
preserving. 


The  Irish  situation  makes  fresh 
TurmQii      chapters   of   news   almost   every 

day,  and  we  might  devote  much 
space  in  these  pages  to  a  detailed  recounting 
of  things  that  have  happened  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  But  all  readers  who  are  espe- 
dally  interested  find  it  easy  to  follow  the 
news  from  Ireland  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  for  the  facts  are  not  hidden  or  obscure. 
It  was  generally  hoped  in  this  country  that 
the  liberal  treaty  with  England  providing 
for  the  Irish  Free  State  would  be  accepted, 
and  that  peace,  good-will,  and  prosperity 
would  follow.  Unfortunately,  Ireland  had 
been  too  profoundly  dedicated  to  revolution- 
ary aims  and  ideals  to  settle  down  readily 
upon  terms  involving  a  logical  compromise, 
however  practically  advantageous.  It  was 
fated  that  those  who  had  labored  for  the 
"Irish   Republic"  should  quarrel  about  the 


"Irish  Free  State.*'  The  expression  at  the 
polls  in  the  middle  of  June  was  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Collins,  and 
of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  But  Mr. 
de  Valera  and  his  faction  chose  to  invoke 
civil  war.  They  barricaded  themselves  in 
public  and  private  buildings  in  Dublin,  but 
were  routed.  They  resisted  elsewhere,  but 
it  seemed  likely  that  they  must  give  up 
the  fight  before  the  end  of  July.  The  voting 
of  June  15  carried  with  it  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  for  the  Free  State  that  had 
been  previously  drafted  and  that  had  been 
approved  by  the  British  Government,  whose 
particular  representative  in  Irish  matters  is 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  The  Irish  Gov- 
ernment will  follow  in  a  general  way  the 
Canadian  model.  But  constitutions  must 
await  the  laying  down  of  arms ;  and  we  shall 
revert  to  the  topic  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
and  its  governmental  arrangements  when  Ire- 
land is  pacified  and  the  normal  order  of 
things  claims  our  attention. 

j.^^  Before  proceeding  to  some  ac- 
Unrpst  count  of  the  American  railroad 
of  Labor      s^^jj^g  ^nd  the  coal  situation,  it 

may  be  said  in  a  sentence  or  two  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  has  been  facing  conditions 
with  broad-mindedness,  and  with  a  fine  sense 
of  national  dignity  and  of  human  sympathy. 
He  has  shown  poise,  patience,  and  courtesy, 
without  any  sign  of  weakness  or  any  disposi- 
tion to  shirk  responsibility.  However  wise 
or  however  foolish,  at  times,  the  attitudes 
and  decisions  of  labor  leaders  may  be,  it  must 
always  be  true  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  men  who  give  employment  and  men 
who  work  for  wages  that  cannot  be  wholly 
subjected  to  arbitrary  control  of  outsiders, 
whether  they  are  presidents  of  international 
unions,  officers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  representatives  of  the  Government, 
or  spokesmen  for  Big  Business  and  invested 
capital.  Intelligent  workmen  who  have  fam- 
ilies to  support,  and  who  wish  steady  employ- 
ment, and  who  find  their  jobs  worth  keeping,- 
will  do  well  to  meet  their  employers  halfway 
without  too  much  outside  meddling.  As  for 
the  employers,  they  are  not  deserving  of 
much  sympathy  if  they  are  not  learning  to 
treat  all  of  the  people  in  their  shops  or  fac- 
tories as  fellow-workers,  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship, and  with  an  unceasing  desire  for  their 
welfare.  There  are  many  lessons  of  experi- 
ence that  are  now  available  for  employers  on 
the  one  hand  and  for  wage-earners  on  the 
other.    Where  conditions  are  as  lawless  and 
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as  desperate  as  we  have  recently  found  them 
to  be  in  certain  coal-mining  districts,  the 
essential  remedies  must  be  sought  in  some- 
thing better  and  more  human  than  the  yield- 
ing by  one  side  or  by  the  other  to  demands 
made  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  with  violence 
and  crime  lurking  in  the  background. 

».  •  .  Once  again  the  stock  market  has 
to  shown  Itself  a  sure  harbmger  or 
*'Qooii  TimMM"  ^j^^  ^^j^j,  changes  in  trade  activ- 
ity. The  prices  of  securities  began  to  rise  in 
August,  1921,  and  continued  upward  with 
scarcely  any  lapses  worth  noting  for  about 
eight  months.  Now,  in  midsummer  of  1922, 
are  being  realized  the  improved  condi- 
tions which  the  Wall  Street  barometer  be- 
gan to  indicate  nearly  a  year  ago.  The  steel 
and  iron  industry  is  operating  at  something 
like  75  per  cent,  of  capacity,  which  means 
practically  100  per  cent,  so  far  as  labor  ca- 
padty  is  concerned.  Copper  mines  have 
reopened.  The  automobile  factories  are  pro- 
ducing at  a  rate  tlfat  seems  all  but  incon- 
ceivable from  the  viewpoint  of  only  a  few 
months  ago.  The  Ford  plant  is  turning  out 
cars  at  a  rate  greater  than  ever  before.  In 
May,  no  less  than  144,500  cars  were  com- 
pleted, while  June  brought  this  astonishing 
ifactory  to  the  point  of  producing  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  2,000,000  cars  a  year.  The  build- 
ers of  moderate-priced  cars,  such  as  the 
Studebaker,  have  enlarged  their  production 
schedules  beyond  any  previously  known. 
Manufacturers  of  the  highest  priced  cars 
have  had  hard  sledding,  but  at  least  one  of 
them,  with  the  development  of  a  particularly 
economical  and  handsome  vehicle,  has  ac- 
tually been  able  to  plan  for  twice  as  many 
cars  in  1922  as  last  year  they  had  hoped  to 
produce. 

-  ^^  The  railroads  have  shown  in  the 
Baiiroadt  late  spnng  and  early  summer  en- 
Loohino  Up  cQu raging  progress  toward  profit- 
able operation.  In  May  their  net  income 
was  at  the  rate  of  4.36  per  cent,  annually  on 
their  invested  capital,  which  is  about  as  close 
as  they  have  come  to  the  theoretically  de- 
sirable 5.75  per  cent,  aimed  at  under  the 
Transportation  Act.  They  would  be  doing 
even  better,  of  course,  but  for  the  reduced 
movements  of  coal  during  the  strike  period. 
Still  further  easing  of  the  credit  strain  has 
shown  itself  in  the  reduction  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  of  its  rate  on  re- 
discounts from  4.5  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent. 
This  is  the  sixth  reduction  that  has  come 


since  the  period  of  liquidation  set  in,  the 
maximimi  rate  having  been  7  per  cent  in  the 
spring  of  1921.  The  banks  of  the  country 
have  written  oS  losses,  sometimes  huge  ones, 
incurred  in  the  troublous  period  now  behind 
us  and  are  now  in  good  shape,  with  plenty  of 
money  to  lend  for  any  legitimate  banking 
purposes.  Commodity  prices  have,  on  the 
average,  ceased  to  fall,  with  advances  in 
many  important  groups,  which  tend  to  cor- 
rect the  maladjustment,  the  most  serious  bar 
to  the  resumption  of  business  on  a  profitable 
scale. 


Qood 


The  favorable  outlook  includes 
oropB  good  crops  for  the  current  year. 
'•'•*'  While  the  wheat  fields  suffered 
substantial  deterioration  in  the  month  of 
June,  due  to  high  winds,  hail  and  plant  dis^ 
eases,  the  prospect  now  is  for  a  total  yield  of 
817,000,000  bushek,  which  is  near  the  five- 
year  average ;  there  is  a  very  small  carry-over 
and  Europe's  demand  is  increasing.  The 
indicated  yield  of  com,  too,  is  somewhat 
above  the  average,  though  not  so  large  as  last 
year.  A  fairly  successful  crop  of  oats  is 
nearing  harvest  and  extraordinary  large 
yields  of  potatoes  and  tobacco  are  now  cer- 
tain; the  prospects  for  hay  and  apples  were 
never  better.  Swine  are  substantially  more 
numerous  than  last  year,  insuring  full  use  for 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  crops — corn. 


Mot 


There  was  a  10  per  cent,  in- 
£nou0h  crease  in  cotton  acreage  planted 
^^"^  this  year,  as  against  1921,  and 
the  yield  estimated  on  June  25  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  11,000,000 
bales,  very  much  more  than  10  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  last  year's  unusually  small  produc- 
tion of  8,000,000  bales.  The  cotton  plant 
this  year  has  been  very  late  indeed,  but  more 
recently  favorable  weather  has  promised  to 
make  up  for  the  poor  start.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  estimated  this  year  at  151.9  pounds, 
compared  with  124.5  pounds  in  1921.  It 
looks  as  if  the  cotton  planters  would  get  a 
good  price  for  their  product  and,  indeed,  the 
quotations  have  already  moved  up  to  about 
22  cents — which  compares  well,  among  the 
farm  products,  with  pre-war  prices  around 
11  cents.  Recent  statements  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  have  shown  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  ability  of  our  cotton  planta- 
tions to  satisfy  the  world  demand.  The  use 
of  cotton  in  textile  manufactures  has  been 
growing  much  faster  than  the  use  of  wool. 
In  the  100  years  ending  with  1920  the  con* 
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sumption  of  cotton  increased  seventeen  times, 
while  wool  increased  only  five  times.  This 
growing  demand  for  cotton  has  been  supplied 
chiefly  from  the  United  States.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  we  produced  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  supply,  while  in  1920  we  ac- 
counted for  61.68  per  cent.  The  results  of 
our  phenomenally  small  crop  of  1921  are 
felt  all  the  stronger  with  the  coming  back 
of  European  demands.  The  large  surplus 
which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  this  season 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  while  the  world's 
consumption   approaches   the   pre-war   level. 


Th9 


Thus,  nearly  all  current  signs 
coaJ  point  to  a  real  recovery  in  trade 
*''''*•  and  industry  and  to  at  least 
moderate  prosperity  during  the  next  year. 
Aside  from  the  uncertainties  in  Europe,  the 
two  chief  causes  for  anxiety  are  the  strikes 
in  the  coal  fields  and  on  the  railroads.  After 
^  three  months  and  a  half  of  the  coal  strike — 
with  a  total  shut-down  in  the  anthracite 
fields  and  a  current  production  of  bituminous 
coal  of  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  normal — the 
public  and  the  Administration  began  in  July 
to  show  active  concern.  So  far  as  soft  coal 
is  concerned,  there  was  no  imminent  trouble 
of  a  serious  nature.  In  spite  of  the  sub- 
normal production,  current  requirements 
were  being  filled;  and,  indeed,  many  of  the 
non-union  fields  could  have  increased  their 
output  if  there  had  been  buyers  for  more 
coal.  But  in  the  case  of  anthracite  it  was 
dear  by  July  that  even  if  the  miners  got  to 
work  in  short  order  they  would  have  to  pro- 
duce coal  at  a  rate  never  before  attained  to 
prevent    much    inconvenience    next    winter. 

When  it  became  apparent  that 
roAMa  there  was  but  little  hope  of  the 
"'^^  operators  and  the  miners  coming 
to  an  agreement,  and  that  the  situation 
would  soon  be  serious,  President  Harding 
took  a  hand,  laying  before  the  operators  and 
miners  of  both  the  anthradte  and  bituminous 
coal  fields  a  proposal  for  settling  the  strike 
that  has  been  dragging  along  since  April  1. 
The  President's  plan  proposed:  (1)  imme- 
diate resumption  of  work  at  the  wage  scales 
obtaining  when  the  strike  was  called;  (2) 
the  fixing  of  permanent  wage  levels  by  a 
wage  commission,  three  members  to  be 
named  by  the  operators,  three  by  the  miners, 
and  five  by  the  President;  and  (3)  a  federal 
investigation  of  the  coal  industry  with  a  view 
to  a  thoroughgoing  reorganization.  The 
commission,  under  this  plan,  was  to  endeavor 


to  establish  a  temporary  wage  scale  by  Au- 
gust 10  next,  this  scale  to  be  effective  until 
March  1,  1923.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
proposal  to  treat  the  wage  problem  as  a 
whole  favored  the  striking  miners'  conten- 
tions in  so  far  as  they  had  been  standing  out 
for  national  agreements  against  the  operators' 
refusal  to  make  other  than  regional  contracts. 


Th9 


But  for  the  unsettlement  of 
Ba'ilroad  labor  in  the  mines  and  textile 
^'''**  mills  and  on  the  railroads,  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  would  in  the 
middle  of  July  have  practically  disappeared. 
In  the  building  trades  particularly,  and  the 
harvest  fields,  there  was  actually  some  short- 
age of  labor.  The  great  strikes  then  in 
progress  had  a  million  and  a  quarter  men  in 
a  state  of  idleness.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
estimated  the  resulting  loss  at  $15,000,000  a 
day.  Of  the  milHon  and  a  quarter  strikers, 
nearly  400,000  were  railroad  employees  who 
on  July  1  had  left  their  work  in  the  shops  in 
protest  against  the  reduction  of  wages  or- 
dered by  the  Railway  Labor  Board.  This 
was  one  of  three  recent  decisions  by  the 
board  covering,  on  May  25,  the  wages  of 
main tenance-of -way  employees;  on  June  5, 
the  shopcrafts,  and  on  June  10,  clerks,  sig- 
nalmen, station  labor,  and  firemen.  The 
trainmen  proper,  the  four  major  Brother- 
hoods, had  not  been  disturbed.  The  wage 
reductions  averaged  about  10  per  cent. 

Strike  votes  had  been  taken  in 
Only  Qo99  all  the  unions  affected  by  the 
On  Strike  ^age  cuts,  and  it  is  understood 
that  in  every  case  the  men  empowered  their 
leaders  to  declare  a  strike  if  it  were  deemed 
advisable.  When  it  came  to  the  point  of 
action,  however,  only  the  men  of  the  shop- 
crafts  laid  down  their  tools,  the  other  unions 
agreeing  to  keep  at  work  pending  further 
negotiations  to  obtain  redress  of  their 
grievances.  President  B.  M.  Jewell  of  the 
Railway  Employees'  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  made  an  in- 
temperate attack  on  the  Labor  Board,  ac- 
cusing it  of  being  an  ''arm  of  the  organized 
financial  and  employing  interest  which  is  en- 
gaged in  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  reduce 
wages  below  the  level  of  decent  living." 


Tht 


About  90  per  cent,  of  the  shop- 

Qovrnm^nVt  men  actually  went  on  strike;  in 

Firm  Front     ^^^  ^^j^^  ^|^^  trains  Continued  to 

run,  though  there  was  some  curtailment  of 
traffic  with  disorders  and  sabotage  here  and 
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there.  Attorney -General  Daugherty,  after 
consultation  with  the  President,  let  it  be 
known  that  trains  carrying  Ufiitcd  States 
mails  must  run  without  interference. 
Preparations  were  made  to  use  United  States 
marshals  and,  if  necessary,  federal  troops  to 
attain  this  end.  It  was  quite  inconceivable 
that  the  convenience,  property,  and  safety  of 
a  hundred  million  people  should  be  endan- 
gered through  the  failure  of  the  nation's 
transportation  system  to  function  because  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  employees  forming  only  a 
small  fraction  of  even  their  own  particular 
industrial  group.  Even  in  a  wage  dispute 
showing  a  much  clearer  grievance  than  that 
claimed  by  the  striking  shopmen  this  major 
social'  consideration  of  the  entire  public's 
need  would  have  amply  justified  the  Ad- 
ministration's firm  attitude  and  its  insistence 
that  train  service  should  continue  unham- 
pered. But  in  the  July  strike  there  was  the 
further  justification  of  a  strong  stand  by  the 
Administration  in  that  the  dispute  of  the 
striking  shopmen  was  not  with  private  em- 
ployers but  with  the  governmental  body,  the 
Railway  Labor  Board,  which  was  the  one 
agency  created  by  Congress  to  decide  these 
questions.  If  conditions  had  been  reversed, 
with  the  Labor  Board  increasing  wages  in- 
stead of  reducing  them,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
railway    executives    would    not    have    been 


allowed  to  consider  for  one  moment  the  ex- 
pedient of  locking  out  employees  and  stop- 
ping traffic 

j,^^  On  July  11  President  Harding 
Frttiiitnf  issued  a  proclamation  "directing 
praeiamtiion  jj  persons  to  refrain  from  all  in- 
terference with  the  lawful  efforts  to  main- 
tain interstate  transportation  and  the  carrying 
of  the  United  States  mails."  The  Presi- 
dent pointed  to  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
public  and  to  the  obligation  to  maintain  law 
and  protect  the  right  to  work  of  the  em- 
ployees willing  to.  continue  at  their  posts 
after  the  Labor  Board's  decision,  and  "who 
have  the  same  indisputable  right  to  work  that 
others  have  to  decline  to  work."  The  proc- 
lamation mentioned  the  skqb^  decision  of 
the  Labor  Board,  favoring  n 
fight  against  letting  out  s'  .^^^^ 
tract,  and  declared  that  certaii^Hf 
agers  had  been  ignoring  this  decision, 
tempts  were  made  to  twist  the  implies 
of  the  President's  words  into  a  denial  of  t 
right  of  the  dissatisfied  men  to  strike,  and 
to  suggest  compulsion  on  them  to  return  to 
work.  The  proclamation  was,  however,  as 
clear  and  succinct  as  any  such  document 
could  be  in  warning  both  railway  managers 
and  strikers   that  they  must  obey   the  law. 

■r.  ^  ,  The  Railway  Labor  Board  is 
oftm  composed  oi  nine  members:  three 
*""  "''""*•  representing  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, three  the  railroad  managers,  and 
three  the  public.  In  the  recent  wage  de- 
cisions which  led  to  the  strike,  the  action 
taken  was  a  result  of  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  six  members  representing  the 
public  and  the  railroads.  The  employees' 
representatives  made  very  emphatic  dissent. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  majority  decision 
and  of  subsequent  communications  from  Mr. 
Hooper,  chairman  of  the  Labor  Board,  leaves 
an  unprejudiced  mind  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  wage  reductions  were  made 
after  careful  and  fair  consideration  of  the 
human  factors  involved  as  well  as  of  the 
economic  situation  confronting  the  railroads. 
Much  has  been  said  on  the  labor  side  of  the 
controversy  of  the  meagrcncss  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  fixed  for  common  labor — 23 
cents  an  hour.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
it  was  not  these  common  laborers  who  went 
on  strike,  but  the  very  much  higher  paid 
mechanics  in  the  shops.  In  the  second  place, 
Mr.  Hooper  explains  that  this  minimum 
wage  affects  only  four  out  of  every  thou- 
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sand  railway  employees,  and  that  all  of  the 
men  receiving  it  are  in  isolated  sections  of 
the  South  where  the  cost  of  subsistence  is 
far  below  the  average.  The  board  seems  to 
make  good  its  statement  that  even  with  the 
recent  rate  reductions,  railway  employees  are 
better  off  than  people  in  other  industries  and 
that  their  earnings  at  the  reduced  figures 
will  go  farther  in  purchasing  power  under 
the  present  cost  of  living  than  the  wages 
(Staining  in  1914  would  go.  The  figures  set 
by  the  labor  representatives  as  the  lowest  de- 
cency should  allow  would,  according  to  Mr, 
George  E.  Roberts,  if  accorded  each  family 
in  the  United  States,  require  a  50  per  cent, 
greater   income   riian    the   country   actually 

most  important  interest  in 
Rage  dispute  is  in  the  last 
"  e  public's,  not  the 
uiolders'.  To  decide,  in  view 
Ithe  present  circumstances,  on  the  just 
rand  wise  compensation  of  railway  em- 
I  ployees  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  effort  to  get 
the  nation's  transportation  systems  where 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  give  adequate 
service.  The  matter  is  more  serious  and 
more  inunincnt  than  is  generally  rec(%nized ; 
and  no  class  of  citizens  has  more  at  stake 
than  labor  itself.  The  plain  facts  are  that 
our  railroad  p'.ant  has  not  been  kept  up  and 
is  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
period  of  industrial  activity  such  as  we  arc 
hoping  for.  The  waste  and  loss  that  will 
come  if  the  roads  are  not  prepared  to  give 
adequate  service  dwarf  any  present  con- 
siderations of  rates  or  minimum  wage  earn- 
ings. In  the  last  decade  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  new  track  have  been  laid  each  year, 
as  against  as  many  thousands  in  earlier  years. 
Three  times  the  normal  number  of  freight 
cars  are  in  bad  order,  with  locomotives  al- 
most as  bad.  If  the  revival  of  prosperity 
should  continue  and  if  the  business  offered 
the  roads  should  come  to  be  25  per  cent., 
or  even  10  per  cent.,  more  than  they  can 
handle,  the  new  prosperity  will  quickly  dis- 
appear in   resulting  congestion   and   delays. 


ThtirOa  Hal  ^^''w^V  fxecutives  are  keener 
mtekMuit  to  appreciate  this  danger  than 
BtSaiabit  ^jjy  others  and  to  remedy  it  by 
spending,  now,  the  money  required  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future  demands  on  their  facili- 
ties. This  brings  the  problem  down  to  one 
of  money  and  no  one  has  suggested  how  this 
can  be  obtained,  under  private  ownership  of 
railways,  otherwise  than  by  making  invest- 
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ments  in  railway  securities  fairly  safe  and  at- 
tractive. This  end  vrauld  soon  be  attained 
if  the  private  investor  believed  the  roads 
were  going  to  be  allowed  to  earn  a  reason- 
able profit  on  money  invested  in  them.  He 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  much  smaller  rate 
of  earnings  than  he  looks  for  from  automo- 
bile factories  or  sugar  companies  or  oil  con- 
cerns. But  with  the  roads  only  recently 
being  forced  to  borrow  money  for  pressing 
needs  at  an  interest  cost  of  7  per  cent,  or 
more,  while  their  average  consolidated  earn- 
ings have  in  no  recent  years  reached  5  per 
cent,  on  the  total  invested  capital,  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  investor's  preferring  to  put  his 
money  in  the  "industrials."  The  latter  he 
admits  are  hazardous,  but  at  least  he  has  a 
chance  with  them.  Borrowing  money  at  7 
per  cent,  to  earn  from  nothing  up  to  5  per 
cent,  presents  no  elements  of  chance  what- 
ever as  to  the  outcome.  Until  the  railroads 
are  able  to  attract  investors  to  their  stock 
issues,  so  that  new  equipment,  extensions  and 
improvements  can  be  financed  without  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  the  bond  factor  in  their 
financial  structures,  we  shall  remain  on  the 
edge  of  industrial  chaos. 
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(From  June  14  to  July  14,  IQ22) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

June  16. — ^Thc  House  receives  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  Administration  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
v?ithout  amendments  aflFecting  the  sale  of  liquor 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit  (United  States  vessels 
now  sell  liquor  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign 
ships  for  passenger  traffic). 

June  17. — House  and  Senate  conferees  fix  upon 
an  army  strength  of  125,000  men  as  a  compromise 
between  the  present  enlistment  of  150,000,  the 
House  limit  of  115,000,  and  the  Senate  proposal 
of  133,000. 

June  19. — ^The  Senate  passes  the  annual  Naval 
Appropriation  bill  carrying  $295,450,000  and  pro- 
viding for  86,000  enlisted  men  (the  present 
strength  is  115,000) ;  the  Senate  appropriation  is 
$44,000,000  over  the  House  figure. 

June  20. — ^The  House  passes,  206  to  9,  a  meas- 
ure providing  independent  citizenship  for  women 
who  marry  aliens. 

June  23. — Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the 
Naval  bill  agree  to  Senate  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  for  civilian  naval  reserve. 

June  23. — ^The  House  passes  the  Fourth  De- 
ficiency bill,  appropriating  $40,000,000,  of  which 
$28,000,000  is  to  reimburse  over-payments  of  in- 
come taxes;  the  total  of  the  four  deficiency  bills 
is  $293,000,000. 

June  26. — The  Senate  committee  investigating 
American  occupation  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
reports  unanimously  a  recommendation  for  in- 
definite continuance  thereof  in  Haiti  with  a  re- 
duced force  of  marines;  announcement  of  policy 
in  Santo  Domingo  is  deferred  pending  negotia- 
tions by  the  State  Department  with  that  country. 

In  the  Senate  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
bill  is  passed  and  goes  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature. 

June  27. — ^The  Senate  accepts  the  House  pro- 
vision in  the  Army  bill  of  $7,500,000  for  work 
on  the  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  report  on 
the  annual  Naval  Appropriation  bill,  which  goes 
to  the  President,  carrying  $289,000,000  and  pro- 
viding for  86,000  enlisted  men. 

June^  30.— The  Senate  passes  the  House  navy 
scrapping  bill  carrying  out  provisions  of  the 
treaty  signed  at  Washington ;  two  projected  battle 
cruisers  are  .0  be  converted  into  airplane  carriers, 
while  seven  battleships  and  six  battle  cruisers  will 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  House  adjourns  until  August  15,  having 
accepted  all  conference  reports  on  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bills. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reports  favor- 
ably the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  bill,  permitting  fed- 
eral prosecution  of  lynchers  when  States  fail 
to  act. 

July    1. — In    the    Senate,    a    30-cent    tariff    is 
adopted  on  wheat  imports,  the  highest  rate  ever 
approved. 
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July  3. — A  Senate  committee  under  Mr.  La 
Follette  (Rep.,  Wis.)  begins  an  investigation  of 
the  petroleum  industry. 

July  7. — In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  to  limit 
debate  on  the  Tariff  bill  is  defeated,  lacking  nine 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  in  a  vote  of 
45  to  35;  it  is  remarked  that  700  out  of  2087 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
have  been  acted  upon  since  April  20. 

July  12. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smoot  (Rep^ 
Utah)— expected  to  succeed  McCumber  as  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Conmiittee— offers  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  Tariff 
bill  which  would  lower  the  high  -^t<s  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee. 

July  13. — ^The  Senate  defeats  ten  ii 
the  cotton  schedule,  fourteen  Republicans  re] 
to  follow  the  majority  leaders. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

June  16. — The  Railroad  Labor  Board  orders 
a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  railway  clerks  and  sta- 
tion employees,  affecting  325,000  workers  and 
amounting  to  $26,500,000  a  year;  the  total  re- 
duction in  wages,  brought  about  by  three  recent 
decisions  of  the  Board,  amounts  to  $134,988,919 
and  affects  1,250,000  shopworkers,  maintenance- 
of-way  men,  station  help,  and  clerks. 

June  18. — In  the  Maine  primary,  Senator 
Frederick  Hale  (Rep.)  is  renominated  and  ex- 
Governor  Oakley  C.  Curtis  is  chosen  by  the 
Democrats;  for  Governor  the  nominees  are  Wil- 
liam R.  Pattongall  (Dem.)  and  Percival  P. 
Baxter  (Rep.),  renominated. 

June  19. — ^J.  Morton  Howell,  of  Ohio,  is  named 
as  the  first  American  Minister  to  Egjrpt  (now 
consul  general). 

In  the  Minnesota  primary,  Senator  Frank  B. 
Kellogg  is  renominated  by  Republicans,  while  the 
Democrats  choose  Mrs.  Anna  Dickie  Olesen,  the 
first  woman  to  be  nominated  for  United  States 
Senator  by  a  regular  party;  the  Farmer-Labor 
candidate  is  Henry  Shipsted. 

June  22. — ^Judge  Charles  Sumner  Lobingier  is 
ordered  reinstated  in  the  United  States  Court  at 
Shanghai  in  a  presidential  mandate  dismissing 
charges  against  him;  Judge  Lobingier  was  ap- 
pointed in  1914  by  President  Wilson.  , 

Brig.-Gen.  H.  M.  Lord  is  named  to  succeed 
Charles  G.  Dawes  as  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Dawes  retiring  on  June  30,  after  a  year's 
service. 

June  24. — Governor  Len  Small  of  Illinois  is 
acquitted  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  State  of 
public  funds  while  State  Treasurer,  after  a  trial 
lasting  nine  weeks. 

June  28.— Representative  William  R.  Wood,  of 
Indiana,  is  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  succeeding  Representa- 
tive Simeon  D.  Fess,  of  Ohio,  who  will  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Senate. 

Wisconsin    Democrats   in   convention   nominate 
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Mrs.   Ben    C.   Hooper,    of   Oshkoah,    for    United 
Sutes   Senator. 

In  North  Dakota,  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber 
is  defeated  for  renomination  in  the  Republican 
primaries  by  ex-Governor  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  styled 
a  radical. 

June  30. — ^The  Treasury  announces  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3,600,000,000  in  the  gross  national  debt 
since  August  31,  1919,  to  $22,950,000,000. 

July  1. — ^President  Harding  orders  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  to  procure  the  return  of  all 
German  dye  and  drug  patents,  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom,  from  the  Chemical  Foundation  of 
New  York. 

The  President  signs  a  bill  permitting  joint  de- 
velopment of  New  York  Harbor  by  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  under  a  comprehensive  plan. 

July  3. — A  hospital  site  at  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  is 
purdiased  by  the  Government  for  the  care  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  for  228 
acres;   the   hospital   will   cost   a   million   dollars. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts  a 
cotton  crop  of  11,065,000  bales;  7,953,641  bales 
were  produced  last  year;  a  10  per  cent,  increase 
in  acreage  is  noted  over  last  year,  with  34,852,000 
acres. 

July  4. — ^The  President  spends  Independence 
Day  in  Marion,  Ohio,  at  the  town's  centennial 
celebration. 

July  8. — The  Illinois  State  militia  is  ordered 
out  to  protect  shop  workers  taking  the  place  of 
strikers  on  railroads;  other  States  prepare  to  act. 

July  10. — President  Harding  proposes  to  dead- 
locked coal  mine  strike  conferees  arbitration  by  a 
commission  of  three  members  from  each  side  of 
the  dispute  and  five  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic; wages  are  to  remain  at  the  old  scale  until 
March  1,  1923,  unless  a  temporary  scale  is  agreed 
on  before  August  10. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

June  15.— The  draft  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
Constitution  is  published;  it  follows  the  lines  of 
the  Canadian  document 

A  new  Cabinet  is  formed  in  Cuba,  with  Carlos 
Manuel  de  Cespedes  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
Aurelio  Portuondo  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Zayas  had  resigned  June 
10,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder  had  been 
negotiating   for   solution    of    political    difficulties. 

June  16.-7-Elections  are  held  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  for  members  of  the  Free  State  Parlia- 
ment, resulting  in  popular  support  of  the  new 
treaty  and  constitution;  the  pro-treaty  party  holds 
58  seats,  the  anti-treaty  group  36;  Labor  17,  and 
the  independents  17;  the  total  membership  is  128. 

Canton  is  captured  by  General  Chen  Chiung- 
ming,  who  announces  that  the  South  China  Gov- 
ernment of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  (his  former  chief) 
is  terminated  and  unified  under  the  Peking  Par- 
liament of  1917;  Dr.  Sun  is  in  flight 

June  20. — The  Prince  of  Wales  returns  to  Lon- 
don from  a  tour  of  India  and  a  visit  to  Japan. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  passes  second 
reading  of  the  Treaties  of  Washington  act  mak- 
ing effective  the  limitation  of  naval  armament 
and  ratifying  the  treaty  protecting  neutrals  at 
sea  and  governing  use  of  poison  gas. 

In  China,  a  Washington  Conference  Commis- 
sion  is  created,   with  Dr.   Hawkling  L.  Yen   as 


Secretary   General,    to  put   into   effect  the   Nine 
Power  Treaty  affecting  China. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  defeats  the  Gov- 
ernment, voting  60  to  29  in  criticism  of  the 
Palestine  mandate. 

June  22. — Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Hughes 
Wilson,  M.P.,  organizer  of  Ulster  defenses,  is 
shot  down  in  front  of  his  home;  Sir  Henry  was 
recently  Chief  of  the  British  Imperial  Staff. 

June  24. — Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  German  For- 
eign Minister,  noted  financier,  and  advocate  of 
treaty  fulfilment,  is  assassinated  by  unknown 
reactionaries  at  Berlin;  his  death  is  thought  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  Monarchist  revolution,  and 
the  Government  takes  swift  repressive  measures. 

June  26. — ^The  House  of  Commons  votes  con- 
fidence in  the  Government's  Irish  policy  and  ex- 
onerates Home  Secretary  Shortt  from  blame  for 
the  assassination  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson;  Winston 
Churchill  (Colonial  Secretary)  announces  that 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Ireland,  having 
now  ample  public  support,  must  suppress  the  Re- 
publican rebels  in  the  army;  Ulster  will  be 
protected  to  the  limit  from  coercion  of  southern 
hot-heads. 

June  28. — Free  State  troops  attack  Irish  Re- 
publican forces  barricaded  in  the  Four  Courts 
building  in  Dublin;  Lieut-Gen.  O'Connell,  Free 
State  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  had  been  captured 
by  the  Republican   rebels  under  Rory  O'Connor. 

June  29. — The  French  Chamber  passes  the  Re- 
cruiting bill,  reducing  compulsory  military  service 
to  eighteen  months  instead  of  two  years;  the  vote 
is  400  to  202. 

A  new  Polish  Cabinet  takes  office  under  Arthur 
Sliwinski,       succeeding      Premier       Ponikowski;. 
Gabriel  Narutowicz  is  Foreign  Minister. 

July  1. — In  Cuba,  President  Zayas  ends  the 
collection  of  $10,000,000  a  year  through  viola- 
tions of  the  lottery  law,  a  reform  recommended 
by  General  Crowder. 

July  2. — Mexican  congressional  elections  are 
held,  and  the  Government  retains  a  strong  ma- 
jority in  both  Senate  and  Chamber. 

July     3. — Maximilian     Harden,     the     German 
anti-Kaiser  publicist,  is  beaten  and  stabbed  near 
his  home  by  agents  of  the  Monarchists;  he  will, 
recover. 

July  4. — At  Berlin,  100,000  Republicans  pa- 
rade in  a  demonstration  against  Monarchists 
and  Reactionaries;  the  printers  in  Berlin  are 
on  strike  and  the  currency  situation  is  badly 
disorganized,   marks   falling   rapidly  in  value. 

The  House  of  Commons  sustains  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Palestine  mandate,  voting  292  to 
35. 

July  5. — Dublin  is  cleared  of  armed  groups 
of  Irish  Republicans  and  Charles  Burgess  y 
captured  by  Free  State  troops,  mortally 
wounded. 

The  Japanese  Cabinet  announces,  in  fulfilment 
of  Premier  Kato's  pledge,  a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion of  army  enlistments  to  217,000  men  at  an 
annual  saving  of  $13,000,000. 

July  6. — ^The  Petrograd  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal of  Soviet  Russia  sentences  to  death  eleven 
persons,  some  high  church  officials,  for  inter- 
fering with  pillaging  of  the  churches. 

The  Japanese  Prince  Regent  completes  rati- 
fication of  all  Washington  Conference  treaties. 
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July  7. — ^Thc  Government  troops  of  Paraguay 
attack  headquarters  of  rebel  forces  and  capture 
Villarica. 

The  House  of  Commons  passes  the  Washing- 
ton Treaties   bill  through  second   reading. 

A  revolution  in  Brazil,  begun  on  July  5  by 
mutiny  of  the  Copacabana  fortress  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, is  quelled  by  President  Pessoa's  quick 
action  and  the  declaration  of  martial  law  by 
Congress. 

July  8. — ^Thc  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
adjourns  until  October  for  the  summer  vacation. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

June  15. — At  The  Hague,  as  arranged  at 
Genoa,  Allied  delegations  meet  to  discuss  the 
economic  situation  in  Europe,  particularly  as  re- 
lating to  Russia. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
opens  formally  at  The  Hague;  no  cases  of  great 
importance  are  presented. 

June  16. — An  agreement  is  reached  on  $500,- 
000,000  Mexican  foreign  indebtedness,  bond- 
holders being  advised  to  concede  some  rights; 
interest  payments  will  start  January  2,  1923,  and 
back  interest  of  $200,000,000  will  be  amortized 
for  discharge  January   1,   1928. 

June  19. — At  The  .Hague,  a  general  commission 
is  named,  with  members  from  all  the  twenty-five 
nations  at  the  conference;  three  sub-commissions 
will  deal  with  Russian  debts,  credits,  and  for- 
eign-owned private  property. 

June  20. — ^Boris  Bakhmeteff  retires  as  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  after  five  years*  ser- 
vice; during  most  of  the  period  there  were  no 
diplomatic   relations   between   the   two   countries. 

June  23. — Secretary  of  State  Hughes  submits 
a  plan  of  arbitration  for  the  Tacna-Arica  dis- 
pute between  Chile  and  Peru. 

Japan  completes  ratification  of  the  Yap  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  settling  the  mandate 
problem  between  the  two  countries. 

June  24. — The  Japanese  Diplomatic  Advisory 
Council  sets  October  30  as  the  date  for  final  and 
complete  evacuation  of  the  Maritime  Province 
of  Siberia. 

June  25. — A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  chief  of  the  secret 
service  in  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the 
war,  is  reported  captured  by  Mexicans  in  the 
Tampico  oil  field  and  held   for  $10,000  ransom. 

June  27. — Mexican  bandits  in  the  Tampico  field 
seize  forty  persons  for  ransom;  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment sends   troops. 

June  28. — Bielaski  escapes  from  his  captors; 
Mexican  papers  claim  the  incident  is  a  "frame- 
up"  to  bring  about  American  intervention. 

June  29. — At  Peking,  negotiations  are  started 
between  Japan  and  China  for  fulfilling  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Shantung  treaty. 

New  forms  of  Class  B  mandates — in  Syria, 
Togoland,  and  the  Kamerun — revised  to  meet 
American  objections,  arc  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  for  approval. 

June  30. — ^The  Allied  countries  represented  in 
the  Council  of  Ambassadors  decide  to  recognize 
Lithuania;  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to 
the  decision. 

At  the  Hague  conference,  the  Soviet  Russian 
Government   requests   a   loan   of  $1,600,000,000 — 


increased  $600,000,000  since  the  Genoa  confer- 
ence; $100,000,000  in  gold  is  desired  as  a  basis 
for  new  currency. 

July  3. — Soviet  Russia  invites  Eastern  European 
States  to  a  conference  for  discussion  of  armament 
reduction;  the  Soviet  army  had  been  reported 
mobilized  on  the  western  Russian  border. 

The  American  reply  to  the  League  note  on 
narcotic  control  finally  arrives  at  Geneva  through 
the  Dutch  Government;  American  annual  reports 
will  be  submitted  to  The  Netherlands;  thorough 
sympathy  is  expressed  with  the  movement. 

July  4. — The  German  Reichstag  ratifies  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia;  Germany  is  warned  not  to  pay  400,000,000 
marks  to  Ukrainia  under  another  treaty,  as  it 
would  violate  arrangements  made  with  the  Al- 
lied Reparations  Commission. 

Secretary  Dcnby  of  the  Navy  Department,  to- 
gether with  fellow  members  of  Annapolis  *81, 
visit  Tokio  and  are  splendidly  received. 

July  5. — The  League  of  Nations  committee  ap- 
pointed to  study  disarmament  receives  a  general 
defensive  proposal,  permitting  reduction  of  land 
and  air  forces,  from  Lord  Robert  Cecil;  it  is 
forwarded  to  the  League  Council  for  the  Sep- 
tember agenda. 

July  6. — Peru  replies  to  the  Washington  sug- 
gestions of  Secretary  Hughes  on  Tacna-Arica  set- 
tlement, but  makes  some  reservations  to  the  plan 
already  accepted   by  Chile. 

July  7. — The  Mexican  Embassy  at  Washington 
declares  that  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mexico  hold  that  the  much-discussed 
Article  27  of  the  Constitution — aimed  to  prevent 
foreign  exploitation  of  oil  lands — is  not  retroac- 
tive. 

A  series  of  conferences  between  Mexican 
Finance  Minister  de  la  Huerta  and  American  oil 
producers  results  in  agreement  on  principles  for 
future  exploration  and  exploitation  of  petroleum 
in  Mexico;  the  agreement  will  take  effect  upon 
ratification   by  President  Obregon. 

July  8. — Chile  accepts  the  proposal  of  Peru  for 
settling  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  in  case  no  plebiscite 
Is  held  and  the  two  countries  cannot  agree. 

July  11. — ^The  Reparations  Commission  reduces 
the  50,000,000  marks  July  instalment  payable  by 
Germany  to  32,000,000  gold  marks. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  announces  a  plan  for 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from,  Santo  Do- 
mingo after  a  provisional  governmeiit  has  been 
installed;  United  States  troops  will  be  concen- 
trated as  a  reserve  force  to  aid  native  police 
until  a  Constitutional  Government  is  installed, 
and  then  entirely  withdrawn. 

July  12.— Premier  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  of 
Canada,  and  Minister  of  Defense  G.  P.  Graham 
call  upon  Secretary  Hughes  at  Washington,  and 
propose  to  extend  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  of 
1807  by  a  permanent  treaty  for  low  armaments 
and  border  peace. 

Germany  requests  the  Reparations  Commission 
to  grant  a  moratorium  on  indemnity  payments  for 
a  period  of  three  years;  since  March,  the  cost  to 
Germany  has  risen  from  51,000,000,000  paper 
marks  to  80,000,000,000. 

July  13.— Great  Britain  pays  the  United  States 
Shippmg  Board  $12,000,000  to  settle  claims  for 
use  of  American  ships  during  and  after  the  war. 
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The  Reparations  Commission  refuses  to  cancel 
the  German  payment  of  32,000,000  gold  marks 
due  July  15;  the  moratorium  request  is  not  acted 
upon. 

July  14. — At  The  Hague  it  is  decided  to  have 
no  further  joint  meetings  with  the  Russians  un- 
less the  Soviet  representatives  wish  to  submit 
new  proposals. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

June  15. — A  beach  colony  of  more  than  400 
bungalows  at  Arverne,  N.  Y.,  is  devastated  by 
fire,  10,000  persons  are  homeless,  with  a  property 
loss  of  $2,500,000. 

June  17. — ^The  two  Portuguese  aviators.  Cap- 
tains Sacadura  and  Continho,  finally  reach  Rio 
de  Janeiro  by  airplane  from  Lisbon,  having  used 
three  hydroplanes  in  a  succession  of  mishaps  (they 
started  March  30). 

At  Indianapolis,  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion elects  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Taylor  of 
that  city  as  President;  the  Fundamentalists  (Con- 
servatives) withdraw  an  opposition  ticket* 

June  21. — ^John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  contributes 
$1,000,000  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  George  F.  Baker  donates  $250,000. 

At  Herrin,  111.,  nearly  thirty  mine  workers  are 
killed  and  a  score  wounded  by  strikers  who  ruin 
the  strip  mine  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Com- 
pany; the  strikers  ambushed  their  victims,  who 
they  claim  were  strikebreakers  from  a  Chicago 
detective  agency. 

June  22. — ^President  Lowell  of  Harvard  ap- 
points a  faculty  committee  of  thirteen  to  con- 
sider more  effective  sifting  of  candidates  for 
admission;  three  of  the  committee  are  Jews, 
though  reports  had  claimed  that  the  proposed 
sifting  would  aim  to  exclude  Hebrews. 

June  23. — Samuel  Gompers  is  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  his 
forty-first  term. 

June  30. — ^The  National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Underwriters  announces  that  12,500 
persons  were  killed  and  300,000  injured  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  during  1921. 

July  1. — ^Railway  sbopworkers  go  on  strike 
throughout  the  country,  refusing  to  accept  a 
7-cent  reduction  in  hourly  wage,  ordered  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Board. 

July  4.  —  Railway  maintenance-of-way  em- 
ployees (400,000  men)  remain  at  work  through  a 
decision  of  their  officers  not  to  strike  until  every 
resource  has  been  exhausted  that  affords  hope  of 
peaceful  adjustment. 

July  7. — The  immigration  quota  from  Greece 
Is  announced  as  full,  though  a  new  year  began 
July  1. 

Postal  revenues  of  fifty  largest  Eastern  cities 
increase  12.24  per  cent,  over  June,  1921. 

The  National  Education  Association  approves 
at  its  annual  meeting  the  federal  Towner-Sterling 
bill  for  more  adequate  support  of  schools;  Wil- 
liam B.  Owen,  head  of  Chicago  Normal  School, 
is  elected  president 

July  11. — President  Harding  issues  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  interference  with  United 
States  mails  or  interstate  transportation  by  rail- 
roads to  protect  the  public  in  the  railroad  strike; 
trains  are  removed  from  many  schedules. 

July  12.— Anthracite  coal-mine  operators  accept 
:he  President's  arbitration  proposal. 


July  13. — ^The  railroad  strike  assumes  more  vio- 
lent phases,  and  President  Harding  orders  the  use 
of  troops  where  needed  to  protect  mails. 

July  14. — ^Railroad  stationary  engineers  num- 
bering 8000  are  ordered  out  by  their  union  lead- 
ers, the  strike  to  take  effect  in  three  days. 

OBITUART 

June  14. — Horace  E.  Hooper,  publisher  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  62.  .  .  .  A.  J.  Frey, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Government's  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  44.  .  .  .  W.  Aldridge,  promi- 
nent in  New  York  State  Republican  politics,  6S. 

June  15. — George  Gray  Ward,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  dean  of 
the  submarine  cable  profession,  77. 

June  19. — Frederic  Courtland  Penfield,  former 
Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  67.  .  .  .  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Buchanan  Nieft,  American  educationist 
in  the  Near  East,  66. 

June  21. — ^Take  Jonescu,  former  premier  of 
Rumania,    noted    statesman    and    writer.    .     .     . 

June  22. — Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
recently  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  British 
Army,  58. 

June  23. — ^Wu  Ting-fang,  formerly  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington,  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
South  China  Government,  81.  .  .  .  John  W. 
Yerkes,  former  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
(1900-1907),  68. 

June  24. — ^William  Rockefeller,  a  founder  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  81.  .  .  .  Walter 
Rathenau,  German  Foreign  Minister,  54. 

June  25 — Cardinal  Valfre  di  Bonzo,  69. 

June  26. — Prince  Albert  of  Monaco,  noted 
oceanographer,  73. 

June  27. — Edwin  U.  Judd  of  Anacortes,  Wash., 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  at 
Ripon,  Wis.,  in  1854,  96. 

June  28.— Rear  Admiral  George  W.  Kline, 
U.S.N.,  retired,  58. 

July  3. — Prof.  Frederic  Percival  Tuthill,  chem- 
ist and  pharmacist,  54.  .  .  .  Thomas  Louis 
Comparette,  curator  of  the  museum  in  die  United 
States  mint,  numismatist,  54. 

July  6. — Moses  Pierce  Kinkaid,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Nebraska  District,  6t. 

July  7.— Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  noted  French 
crmainologist,  inventor  of  the  fingerprint  system 
of  identification,  70. 

July  8. — ^Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  of  New 
York,  Presbyterian  Church  extensionist,  74. 

July  9. — Col.  Benjamin  Augustin  Enloe,  editor, 
chairman  of  Tennessee  Railroad  Commission,  and 
Representative  in  Congress  1887-*95,  74. 

July  ll.--Brig.-Gen.  Adelbert  R.  Buffington, 
U.S.A.,  retired,  who  invented  the  disappearing 
coast-defense  gun  carriage,  84.  .  .  .  Garret  J. 
Garretson,  former  New  York  Supreme  Court 
justice,  74.  .  .  .  Edward  Ware  Barrett,  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  A^e  Herald,  56.  .  .  . 
Sir  George  Prothero,  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  (London),  74. 

July  13. — Maj.  George  W.  Steele,  former  Con- 
gressman from  Eleventh  Indiana  District,  one- 
time Governor  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  83.  .  .  . 
Admiral  John  Moresby,  British  explorer  of  East 
Indian  Islands,  92. 
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AN  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  MAN'S 
ANALYSIS  OF  RUSSIA'S  CASE 


BY  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 


THE  appearance  of  official  representa- 
tives of  the  Bolshevik  authorities,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Cabinet,  at  the  Genoa 
and  Hague  Conferences,  and  the  state- 
ments they  have  made  about  industrial  con- 
ditions in  Russia,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
foreign  loans,  afford  final  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  that  country. 

Evidence  in  abundance  existed  before. 
The  newspapers  carried  it  daily ;  exiles  of  all 
classes  told  stories  that  were  in  substantial 
agreement;  delegations  officially  representing 
organized  labor  visited  Russia  from  many 
countries  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning 
the  truth  about  what  they  regarded  as  a  great 
and  hopeful  experiment  and,  returning,  re- 
ported that  the  Bolshevik  regime  was  a 
failure;  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  movement 
for  socialism  in  all  countries  declared  that 
Bolshevism  was  not  socialism;  the  most  dis- 
tinguished champions  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy in  Russia,  whose  names  were  identified 
with  the  long  struggle  in  that  country  for 
freedom,  denounced  the  Lenin  regime  as  sim- 
ply inverted  Czarism,  lacking  the  funda- 
mental principles  necessary  to  social  progress. 
Nevertheless,  many  people — carried  away 
by  their  sympathies  for  the  working  class — 
refused  to  believe  the  reports  about  Soviet 
rule,  even  from  those  sources  naturally 
friendly  to  the  revolutionary  cause;  or,  if 
forced  to  believe  in  part,  they  found  excuses 
and  failed  to  recognize  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  mistaken  policies. 

The  Failure  of  Communism 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  disguise  or  miti- 
gate the  fact  that  the  Communistic  experi- 
ment is  a  complete  failure,  resulting  in  the 
most  stupendous  and  awful  tragedy  of  all 
history.  The  industrial  life  of  the  country 
has  been  almost  completely  disorganized,  the 
industrial  equipment  has  deteriorated  until 
in  large  part  it  is  unfit  for  use,  industrial 
leadership  and  discipline  has  been  lost,  with 
the  result  that  production  has  fallen  off  until 
the  people  suffer  and  die  for  want  of  the 
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common  necessaries.  Millions  who  survive 
have  been  saved  by  charity  extended  from 
other  countries. 

The  people  lack  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
everything  for  which  they  are  dependent  on 
current  production.  They  have  shelter  be- 
cause they  have  the  houses  that  were  built 
before  the  revolution,  except  as  they  have 
been  destroyed,  but  they  are  deteriorating. 
They  are  not  wholly  without  transportation 
facilities,  for  they  have  the  railroads  built  be- 
fore the  war,  with  the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold 
by  the  Russian  Government  largely  to  the 
hard-working  peasants  of  France,  and  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  repudiated.  The 
railroads,  however,  have  deteriorated,  partic- 
ularly the  equipment,  and  their  condition  has 
greatly  embarrassed  the  movement  of  food 
and  fuel.  They  have  coal  mines  which  were 
opened  before  the  war,  but  they  are  in  bad 
condition  and  production  has  fallen  off.  They 
had  oil  wells  and  metal  mines  before  the  war, 
but  for  the  most  part  these  are  no  longer  pro- 
ducing. Russia  was  one  of  the  chief  grain- 
producing  and  grain-exporting  countries  of 
the  world,  but  the  acreage  sown  had  steadily 
declined  under  the  Soviet  regime  until  this 
voluntary  curtailment,  combined  with 
drought  and  poor  transportation  facilities,' 
produced  the  famine  conditions  of  the  past 


year. 


Foreign  Trade  of  Russia 


If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  things  which 
were  formerly  produced  in  the  country,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  export,  of  course 
there  is  dearth  of  the  goods  that  formerly 
were  imported  and  paid  for  by  exports.  The 
collapse  of  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  almost  nothing  to  export,  although 
before  the  war  Russia  was  a  great  source  of 
supply  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  for 
western  Europe. 

Exports  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war  exceeded  in  value  $750»000,000,  and 
imports  exceeded  $500,000,000,  annually, 
and  had  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1911  die 
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exports  of  eggs  exceeded  in  value  $40,000,- 
000 ;  of  butter,  $36,000,000 ;  of  sugar,  $24,- 
000,000;  of  timber  and  wooden  goods, 
$70,000,000;  and  of  the  various  grains, 
$361,000,000.  In  1921,  as  given  by  the 
Soviet  Government  and  reported  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  total  exports  were  about 
$10,000,000,  chiefly  flax,  hides,  and  timber; 
and  the  imports  were  about  $124,000,000, 
paid  for  in  the  main  with  gold  left  over  from 
the  former  government. 

Living  Upon  Past  Accumulations 

In  short,  the  Russian  people  who  have  sur- 
vived the  Communistic  experiment  to  this 
time  not  only  live  in  a  state  of  deprivation 
and  misery,  but  have  been  enabled  to  live  and 
escape  worse  conditions  largely  by  the  wealth 
accumulations  that  had  been  made  in  the 
country  before  the  Communistic  regime  be- 
gan. They  have  been  living  in  houses,  wear- 
ing clothing,  using  furniture,  pavements,  rail- 
roads, tools,  machinery,  utilities  of  many 
kinds  which  they  inherited  from  the  former 
social  system — under  which,  notwithstanding 
the  evils  that  existed  in  Russia,  some  incen- 
tive to  individual  effort  and  achievement  was 
offered.  The  Communistic  system  not  onlyi 
has  failed  to  add  to  the  equipment  which  itf 
inherited,  but  has  failed  to  maintain  it  or  to 
use  it  in  a  capable  and  effective  manner.      ' 

This  is  shown  to  be  true  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  oflicial  Soviet  delegation  at 
Genoa  and  The  Hague.  The  burden  of  all 
their  speeches  was  their  need  for  credits  run- 
ning into  billions  of  dollars,  and  of  gold  itself  I 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  monetary  sys- 
tem. In  the  formal  statement  signed  by  the 
Russian  delegation  and  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference at  Qinoa  on  May  11 — answering  a 
suggestion  that  other  governments  might  be 
willing  to  grant  credits  to  their  own  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  to  enable  the  lat- 
ter to  grant  credits  in  Russia — they  said: 

This  question,  however  interesting  it  may  be 
for  the  private  trader  of  other  countries,  has  no 
I  elation  to  the  question  put  up  by  the  Russian 
delegation.  Moreover,  these  private  merchants 
and  manufacturers  cannot  employ  these  credits  to 
the  full  extent  if  the  Russian  Government  is  not 
assured  of  the  financial  means  necessary  to  assist 
the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  commercial  relations  of  any 
importance   between   Russia    and   other   countries. 

If  the  Russian  Government  lacks  the  financial 
resources  or  credits  to  assist  industry  and  agri- 
culture, restore  the  means  of  transport  and  estab- 
lish a  stable  currency  by  stopping  the  issue  of 
continuously  depreciating  paper  rubles,  foreign 
commercial  relations  of  any  magnitude  will  be 
met  by  very  great  difficulties. 


When  account  is  taken  of  the  restraint 
which  this  delegation  would  naturally  feel  in 
making  representations  about  conditions  in 
Russia,  this  oflicial  avowal  amounts  to  con- 
firmation of  the  assertion  frequently  made  by 
persons  in  position  to  be  well  informed,  that 
no  important  amount  of  trade  can  be  had 
with  Russia  until  fundamental  changes  with- 
in the  country  have  taken  place.  The  Soviet 
Government  says  that  if  great  sums  of  capi- 
tal are  placed  at  its  disposal  it  will  reorganize 
the  industries,  revive  production,  and  reestab- 
lish a  sound  monetary  system;  but  in  view 
of  what  has  been  done  to  the  industries  and 
to  the  monetary  system  which  it  inherited, 
what  reason  is  there  for  having  faith  in  its 
ability  to  do  what  it  promises?  If  under  its 
management  every  kind  of  capital  equipment 
in  the  country  has  deteriorated  almost  to  a 
state  of  ruin,  and  industrial  organization  and 
efficiency  have  deteriorated  almost  to  a  state 
of  collapse,  how  can  the  outside  world — 
which  foresaw  this  outcome  from  the  be- 
ginning— be  expected  to  finance  the  same 
management  further?  Anwng  men  of  ex- 
perience in  affairs  the  common  practice  in 
attempting  to  rehabilitate  a  concern  that  has 
gone  into  bankruptcy  by  reason  of  bad  man- 
agement is  to  require  a  change  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  Russian  Indebtedness 

The    attitude    of    the    Soviet    authorities 
toward  the  indebtedness  of  Russia  incurred 
under  the  old  government  cannot  be  ignored 
when  they  apply  for  loans.    They  have  for- 
mally repudiated  the  old  indebtedness,  and 
do  not  profess  to  have  had  any  change  of 
heart  or  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  their 
action.     On   the  contrary,    they  justify   it. 
There  is  no  need  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
their  opinion  that  the  action  was  a  proper 
one,  but  the  fact  that  they  honestly  hold  that 
opinion  is  bound  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  making  loans  to  them.     It  is 
true  that  they  offer,  as  part  of  the  considera-/ 
tion  for  a  new  loan,  to  recognize  the  old 
indebtedness;  and  they  urge  that  they  will 
feel  under  obligations  regarding  a  loan   to 
themselves  which  they  do  not  feel  as  to  the 
old  loans.     The  present  government,  how-/' 
ever,  has  possession  of  the  assets  of  the  Rus-j 
sian  nation;  and  the  Russian  nation  unques-| 
tionably  owes  the  indebtedness  stated,   andl 
received  value  for  it.     The  railroad  system, ' 
and  the  great  gold  reserve  which  the  Soviet 
Government  has  made  use  of,  represent  that 
indebtedness  in  part.    Moreover,  the  attitude 
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of  a  would-be  borrower  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject of  property  rights  is  inevitably  a  matter 
of  concern,  particularly  when  the  applicant  \ 
IS  a  sovereign  government  which  cannot  be  j 
coerced  except  by  making  war. 

The  Modified  Policy  Upon  Property  Rights 

The  Soviet  ofKaals  announce  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  policy  relative  to  the  rights 
of  property.  They  state  that  they  have 
found  it  expedient  to  permit  private  owner- 
ship and  trading  to  some  extent;  they  have 
found  it  impracticable  for  the  state  to  con- 
duct and  supervise  all  industry,  tell  every- 
body what  he  shall  do,  fix  everyone's 
compensation  and  maintain  a  guard  over  the 
workers  while  engaged  at  rfieir  tasks.  The 
government  finds  that  it  cannot  supply  ini- 
tiative, skill,  training,  managerial  ability, 
and  capital  for  all  the  industries,  and  it 
proposes  to  grant  concessions  to  individuals 
or  companies  who  will  undertake  specific 
enterprises  upon  terms  that  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

As  to  this  proposal,  it  may  be  said  that,  so 
far  as  the  results  of  negotiations  have  been 
reported,  the  applicants  have  not  been  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  prospects  of  success' 
under  conditions  named.  This  is  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  widely  different 
views  of  the  parties  negotiating.  The  Soviet 
authorities  are  just  as  impractical  when  it 
comes  to  regulating  industry  or  fixing  the 
terms  upon  which  industry  may  be  conducted 
as  they  have  been  in  trying  to  conduct  it 
themselves. 

Aloney  and  Banking 

Upon  no  subject  were  the  Bolshevik!  more 
positive  than  in  their  views  upon  money  and 
banking.  Like  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  who  have  instinctive  prejudices  and 
little  knowledge  on  the  subject,  they  believed 
that  the  gold  standard  was  a  device  of 
bankers  and  an  agency  of  class  oppression. 

Money  was  to  be  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  demands  of  trade,  and,  as 
the  government  was  to  transact  all  the  busi- 
ness, there  would  be  little  need  for  money  or 
for  bankers.  It  has  been  said  that  they  de- 
liberately purposed  to  make  the  money 
worthless  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  and  dem- 
onstrate that  money  was  unnecessary. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  they  seem  to 
have  accomplished  the  first  object  and  recon- 
sidered upon  the  second.  They  have  now 
concluded  that  they  want  to  get  away  from 
the  "continually  depreciating  paper  rubles" 


and  have  in  their  stead  "a  stable  currency" ; 
and  they  want  a  loan  of  gold  for  the  purpose. 
Moreover,  they  have  established  a  govern- 
ment bank,  which  may  be  accepted  as  testi- 
mony that  certain  banking  functions  have 
been  found  to  be  serviceable  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Rule  of  an  Oligarchy 

The  net  result  of  the  experiment  in  Rus- 
sia, so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  to  prove 
that  the  Communistic  idea  is  unworkable,  at 
least  as  it  has  been  conducted  there.  Of 
course,  Communism  as  an  actuality  has  not 
existed  in  Russia ;  the  country  has  been  under 
the  rule  of  an  oligarchy,  probably  not  five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  participating  in  the 
government.  Moreover,  the  oligarchy  seizedf 
upon  power  by  armed  force,  directed  not* 
against  the  Czar,  but  against  the  constituent^ 
assembly  chosen  in  a  free  election  held  under  ] 
the  auspices  of  the  revolutionary  government 
which  overthrew  the  Czar,  an  election  in 
which  36,000,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
voted.  Furthermore,  it  has  maintained  itself 
in  power  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  ruthless 
methods,  a  policy  of  bloody  terrorism  under 
which  thousands  of  lives  have  been  taken 
without  any  judicial  procedure,  and  thou- 
sands more  under  procedure  -which  was  judi- 
cial only  in  form,  and  scarcely  that. 

Opposition^/  European  Socialists 

The  great  body  of  people  outside  of  Rus- 
sia who  have  been  identified  with  the  Socialist 
parties  of  the  several  countries,  and  who  have 
been  familiar  widi  the  policies  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  have  recognized  that  those  policies  were 
unjustifiable  and  that  they  violated  the  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  Socialism 
has  always  appealed  to  the  world,  which  are 
the  principles  of  a  broad  democracy.  Edu- 
cated and  thoughtful  Socialists,  accordingly, 
have  withheld  or  withdrawn  their  sympathies 
from  the  Bolsheviki. 

A  noticeable  demonstration  of  this  atti- 
tude has  been  given  recently  in  the  action  of 
the  eminent  Socialist  leader  of  Belgium, 
M.  Vandervelde,  a  lawyer,  who  went  with 
other  Socialists  to  Moscow  to  participate  as 
counsel  in  the  defense  of  the  Socialists  now 
on  trial  there  charged  with  plotting  revolu- 
tion against  the  present  regime.  He  publicly 
denounced  the  trial  as  violating  all  judicial 
procedure,  and  finally  deemed  it  necessary 
to  retire  from  the  case  and  leave  the  country. 

The  Prague  Gazette  of  June  17,  1922, 
contains  the  following  copy  of  a  telegram 
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sent  by  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Party  to 
the  Soviet  Government  at  Moscow  relative 
to  this  case: 

The  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Party  protests  once 
more  at  the  eleventh  hour  against  the  violence  to 
which  the  imprisoned  Socialists,  Social  Revolution- 
ists, and  other  political  accused  are  being  sub- 
jected. We  venture  to  hope  that  the  warning  voice 
of  the  workers  of  all  nations  will  prevent  this  vio- 
lence being  consummated  by  some  unjust,  possibly 
bloody  judgment,  which  would  appear  to  be  an 
act  of  political  vengeance  rather  than  of  legal 
justice  and  which  would  be  all  the  more  terrible 
for  being  perpetrated  at  a  moment  when  all 
nations  are  disposed  to  ^resume  economic  rela- 
tions with  Russia. 

Telegrams  similar  to  the  above  have  been 
sent  from  Socialist  organizations  in  England 
and  elsewhere. 

At  a  National  Conference  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  June, 
the  gathering  refused  by  a  vote  in  the  ratio 
of  over  10  to  1  to  reconsider  the  request, 
formerly  denied,  of  the  British  Communist 
Party  for  affiliation.  The  condemnation  in 
debate  was  as  emphatic  as  the  vote.  Mr. 
Frank  Hodges,  Secretary  of  the  Coal  Miners' 
Unions,  who  actively  conducted  the  miners' 
strike  last  year,  told  the  Labor  Party  plainly 
that  it  was  its  duty  to  fight  the  Communist 
theory  of  government.  "It  was  instinctive," 
he  said,  in  their  people,  that  "they  hated  and 
despised  dictatorship.  It  was  not  in  the 
British  race  to  accept  without  challenge  the 
judgment  of  another  man." 

In  the  United  States  many  Socialist  lead- 
ers have  been  outspoken  against  the  Bolshe- 
vik! from  the  beginning  of  their  career,  when 
they  dispersed  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
holding  firmly  to  the  principle  that  democ- 
racy must  be  the  basis  of  Socialism.  Mr. 
John  SpTgo  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken and  effective  of  these.  In  his  book, 
"Bolshevism,"  he  points  out  that,  while  the 
Bolshevists  claim  to  be  followers  of  Marx, 
they  have  no  justification  for  their  policies  in 
his  teachings.    Mr.  Spargo  says: 

It  is  not  honest  to  claim  the  sanction  of  his 
teachings  for  the  seizure  of  political  power  by  a 
small  class,  consisting  of  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  the  imposition  by  force  of  its  rule 
opon  the  majority  of  the  population  that  is  either 
unwilling  or  passive.  That  is  the  negation  of 
Marxian  Socialism.  It  is  the  essence  of  Marx's 
teaching  that  the  social  revolution  must  come  as 
a  historical  necessity  when  the  proletariat  itself 
comprises  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people.    .    .    . 

Impelled  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  its  own 
existence  as  a  dictatorship,  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  set  itself  against  any  and  every 


manifestation  of  democracy  in  industry  with  the 
same  relentless  force  as  it  opposed  democracy  in 
government  .  .  .  There  cannot  be,  in  any  coun- 
try, as  co-existent  forces,  political  dictatorship 
and  industrial  democracy.  It  is  also  true  that 
such  democratic  agencies  as  there  were  existing 
the  Bolsheviki  neglected. 

In  another  place  he  says: 

But  that  which  baffles  the  mind  of  the  serious 
investigator  is  the  readiness  of  so  many  pre- 
sumably intelligent  people  living  in  countries 
where — as  in  America — wholly  different  condi- 
tions prevail  to  ignore  the  differences  and  be 
ready  to  abandon  all  the  democratic  advance 
made  by  the  workers.  There  is  nothing  more 
certain  in  the  whole  range  of  social  and  political 
life  than  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  that  the  power 
of  the  state  must  be  seized  and  used  by  the  prole- 
tariat against  the  non-proletarian  classes,  even 
for  a  relatively  brief  period,  can  only  be  carried 
out  by  destro3ring  all  the  democracy  thus  far 
achieved. 

Philosophic  Socialism 

Socialism,  as  Mr.  Spargo  advocates  it, 
never  can  be  an  artificial  state  of  society, 
maintained  by  a  minority  through  the  power 
of  mere  organization.  It  must  exist  as  an 
expression  of  the  spontaneous  will  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people — which,  we  take 
it,  means  that  it  is  a  state  of  society  to  be 
striven  for  and  reached  by  a  process  of  edu- 
cation, enlightenment,  and  evolution.  He 
recognizes  that  it  never  can  be  brought  about 
at  the  expense  of  production,  but  rather  that 
it  must  win  its  way  by  demonstrating  that 
under  it  production  can  be  and  will  be  in- 
creased.   He  says: 

When  they  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  powers  of  government  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
soon  had  to  face  the  stern  realities  of  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  life  of  a  great  nation. 
They  could  not  escape  the  necessity  of  intensify- 
ing production.  They  had  not  only  promised 
peace,  but  bread;  and  bread  comes  only  from 
labor.  Every  serious  student  of  the  problem  has 
realized  that  the  first  great  task  of  any  Socialist^ 
society  must  be  to  increase  the  productivity  of\ 
labor.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  popular  propa-  ^ 
ganda  among  the  masses  to  promise  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  labor  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
living.  The  translation  of  such  promises  into 
actual  achievements  must  prove  to  be  an  enor- 
mous task.  To  build  the  better  homes,  make  the 
better  and  more  abundant  clothing,  shoes,  furni- 
ture, and  other  things  required  to  fulfil  the 
promise,  will  require  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and 
such  an  organization  of  industry  upon  a  basis  of 
efficiency  as  no  nation  has  yet  developed.  If  the 
working  class  of  this  or  any  other  country  should 
take  possession  of  the  existing  organization  of 
production,  there  would  not  be  enough  in  the  fund 
now  going  to  the  capitalist  class  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  workers,  even  if  not  a  penny 
of  compensation   were   paid   to  the   expropriated 
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owners.  Kautsky^  among  others,  has  courage- 
ously faced  this  fact  and  insisted  that  ''it  will  be 
one  of  the  imperative  tasks  of  the  Social  Revolu- 
tion not  simply  to  continue,  but  to  increase  pro- 
duction; the  victorious  proletariat  must  extend 
pioduction  rapidly  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  enormous  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
the  new  regime.^ 

All  of  which  shows  how  far  are  the  active 
policies  of  the  Rolsheviki  from  the  principles 
of  scientific  and  philosophical  Socialism.  The 
Russian  appeal  has  been  to  the  primitive  in- 
stincts and  the  class  antipathies  which  arise 
chiefly  from  ignorance.  It  has  been  the  very 
policies  which  Mr.  Spargo  condemns  that 
have  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support  for 
Bolshevism  that  has  developed  in  this  coun- 
try, not  the  Spargo  doctrine,  which  Lenin 
also  professes.  The  mass  of  Bolshevist  sym- 
pathizers are  far  too  impatient  to  accept  the 
Spargo  doctrine,  even  if  rfiey  understand  it. 

The  Dilemma  of  the  Bolshevist  Leaders 
as  They  Faced  the  Practical 

Mr.  Spargo  well  says  that  when  the  Bol- 
shevik leaders  found  themselves  in  possession 
of  the  government  they  faced  the  stern  reali- 
ties of  their  position.  Therein  lies  an  expla- 
nation of  their  dictatorial  policy.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lenin  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  sincere  in  a  desire  to  establish 
Communism,  or  that  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  establish  it  on  the  basis  of  democracy 
if  that  had  been  practicable.  They  had 
dreamed  out  a  new  system,  and  attempted  to 
put  it  into  effect.  They  had  swept  away  the 
existing  system  and  had  to  face  the  responsi- 
bility of  getting  results  by  this  substitute. 
They  had  seized  the  industries,  they  had  to 
get  work  done,  and  were  obliged  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  very  traits  of  human  nature 
which  the  opponents  of  Communism  always 
had  said  would  make  the  scheme  unworkable. 

They  found  that  the  people  would  not 
work  voluntarily  and  effectively  under  their 
system;  production  fell  off>  the  situation  be- 
came critical,  the  authorities  saw  no  ways 
of  keeping  the  industries  going  except  by  the 
exercise  of  compulsion.  The  theory  of  willing 
and  joyous  labor  for  the  common  welfare  did 
not  work  out  in  practice  and,  unless  the 
leaders  were  ready  to  abandon  Communism 
and  go  back  to  private  ownership  and  private 
management  of  industry,  they  had  practi- 
cally no  alternative  to  the  course  they  fol- 
lowed, of  enforcing  compulsory  labor  and  of 
maintaining  their  authority  by  ruthless  force. 


It  was  a  policy  of  driving  men  to  work  nomi- 
nally by  the  authority  of  the  proletariat,  but 
actually  by  a  self-constituted,  self-perpetuat- 
ing group.  Even  if  the  individuals  who  ex- 
ercised the  authority  were  sincere,  and  took 
no  more  for  themselves  than  they  gave  to  the 
poorest,  the  system  could  not  produce  satis- 
factory results,  for  nobody  had  any  responsi- 
bility, or  was  to  do  any  thinking,  but  the  few 
at  the  top. 

Lenin's  Idealism 

Lenin  probably  had  the  same  vision  as 
Spargo,  of  a  state  of  society  in  which,  there 
being  no  profits  for  anyone,  everyone  would  . 
work  more  earnestly  for  the  common  welfare 
than  men  had  ever  worked  for  their  own; 
but  he  thought  this  state  of  things  might  be 
inaugurated  immediately  and  that  the  neces- 
sary force  at  the  beginning  was  justified.  He 
realized  that  the  scheme  was  a  failure  unless 
production  was  sustained.  We  find  him  de- 
claring to  his  followers  that:  "The  victory  of 
the  Socialist  revolution  will  not  be  assured 
unless  the  proletariat  and,  of  course,  peas- 
antry, manifest  sufficient  consciousness,  ideal- 
ism,  self-sacrifice,  and  persistence,  .  .  .  The 
main  difficulty  is  in  the  economic  domain;  to 
raise  the  productivity  of  labor,  to  establish 
strict  and  universal  accounting,  and  control 
production  and  distribution,  and  actually  to 
socialize  production/'^ 

Lenin's  Compromises 

Lenin  early  developed  the  plan  of  having 
specialists  who  were  paid  wages  and  salaries 
in  excess  of  the  common  wage — the  first  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  equality,  and 
one  which,  once  taken,  practically  dispenses 
with  that  principle  and  turns  the  whole 
movement  back  toward  the  main  traveled 
road.  He  knew  this,  but  explained  his  course 
in  the  following  language: 

We  were  forced  now  to  make  use  of  the  old 
bourgeois  method  and  agree  to  a  very  high  re- 
muneration for  the  services  of  the  biggest  of  the 
bourgeois  specialists.  All  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  understand  this,  but  not 
all  give  sufficient  thought  to  the  significance  of 
such  a  measure  on  the  part  of  the  proletarian 
state.  It  is  clear  that  the  measure  is  a  com- 
promise, that  it  is  a  defection  from  the  principles 
of  the  Paris  Commune  and  of  any  proletarian 
rule,  which  demand  the  reduction  of  salaries  to 
the  standard  of  remuneration  of  the  average 
workers — principles  which  demand  that  "career 
hunting*'  be  fought  by  deeds,  not  words. 

Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  measure  is 
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not  merely  a  halt  in  a  certain  part,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  the  offensive  against  capitalism 
(for  capitalism  is  not  a  quantity  of  money,  but 
a  definite  social  relationship),  but  also  a  step 
backward  by  our  Socialist  Soviet  state,  which  has 
from  the  very  beginning  proclaimed  and  carried 
on  a  policy  of  reducing  high  salaries  to  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  of  the  average  workerA 

Lenin,  however,  has  moved  on  from  one 
modification  of  the  original  policy  to  another, 
until  the  Soviet  delegations  appear  at  Genoa 
offering  to  recognize  the  old  debts  and  grant 
private  concessions  in  exchange  for  the  capi- 
tal necessary  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
experiments.  At  each  step  they  say  they  will 
recede  no  further,  but  economic  law  will  dic- 
tate their  policies  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 

Production  the  Essential  Thing 

In  summing  up  the  Russian  experiences,  a 
few  outstanding  lessons  may  be  drawn.  In 
the  first  place  both  schools  of  Socialism,  as 
represented  by  Spargo  and  Lenin,  are  agreed 
that  no  new  scheme  of  social  organization  can 
be  successful  unless  production  is  maintained 
under  it  and  increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  population  increasing,  there  must  be 
constant  improvement  in  the  methods  of  in- 
dustry in  order  that  society  may  even  hold 
its  own.  All  plans  for  a  different  division  of 
the  products  are  secondary  to  the  necessity 
for  the  products. 

It  19  impossible  to  have  the  activities  of 
all  the  i>eople  directed  by  a  small  government 
without  a  system  of  bureaucracy  that  creates 
a  governing  class  and  a  system  of  regiment- 
ism  for  the  masses  that  is  deadening  to  ambi- 
tion and  all  latent  capadty,  and  much  nearer 
to  slavery  than  the  present  wage  system. 
Moreover,  the  effect  would  be  deadening  to 
industrial  progress.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
without  the  stimulus  of  rivalry  industry  is 
unprogrcssive.  If  anyone  will  go  about  this 
country  taking  note  of  the  variety  of  the  in- 
dustries, of  the  changes  constantly  occurring 
in  them,  and  realize  the  vast  amount  of  ex- 
perimentation and  of  research  work  constant- 
ly going  on,  he  will  be  impressed  with  the 
utter  impracticability  of  having  the  entire 
system  directed  from  Washington.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  few  people  at  the  top  to  do 
the  thinking  for  millions,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  deleterious  effects  upon  the  millions  of 
toilers  having  no  stimulus  to  thought.  Free- 
dom is  the  most  necessary  condition  of 
progress. 


»Thc  Soviets  at  Work. 


The  Idealistic  Vision 

The  idealistic  vision  of  Spargo  and  Lenin 
does  not  afford  an  incentive  sufficiently 
strong  to  draw  forth  the  energies  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  with  the  same  spon- 
taneity and  persistence  with  which  they  re- 
spond to  the  opportunities  for  personal  gain 
under  the  present  system.  Men  will  not,  at 
least  at  the  present  stage  of  development,  and 
speaking  broadly  of  all  men,  apply  themselves 
with  the  same  zest  and  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  that  they  will  to  the  advancement 
of  their  immediate  interests  and  the  care  of 
their  families.  For  one  reason,  in  the  latter 
case  the  responsibility  is  definite  and  concen- 
trated; if  a  man  does  not  provide  for  his 
own  family  it  will  not  be  properly  cared  for ; 
the  appeal  is  directly  to  him  and  in  behalf  of 
persons  in  whom  he  has  a  personal  interest. 
He  does  his  work  for  society  by  working  for 
people  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  the 
natural  affections  give  a  zest  to  his  labors 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  felt  in  everyday 
labor  for  the  common  welfare. 

What  the  ordinary  man  can  do  for  the 
common  welfare  seems  to  be  of  slight  impor- 
tance. It  is  spreading  his  services  out  too 
thin  to  make  much  of  a  show  of  results  or 
to  make  much  of  an  appeal  to  his  enthusiasm 
or  energies.  A  very  good  test  of  the  appeal 
which  the  public  welfare  makes  to  the  aver- 
age man,  as  compared  with  the  appeal  of  his 
own  immediate  interests,  is  afforded  by  the 
relative  cheerfulness  with  which  a  man  pays 
taxes  and  buys  a  new  automobile.  Every- 
body knows  that  taxes  should  be  paid  and 
that  return  benefits  are  received,  but  the  in- 
dividual contribution  to  the  support  of  the 
government  seems^  too  widely  distributed  to 
yield  any  personal  return.  In  the  old  days 
when  farmers  worked  out  their  road  taxes  it 
was  well  understood  that  everyone  wanted 
to  work  on  that  part  of  the  road  which  he 
traveled  i-iost  himself. 

In  planning  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  seeking  to  stimulate  their  minds  and 
exert  their  energies,  it  is  necessary  to  rely 
upon  an  incentive  that  will  reach  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  with  a  powerful 
personal  appeal;  and  the  present  system  of 
individual  rewards,  based  upon  individual 
services  to  fellow-members  of  the  commu- 
\  nity,  evidently  makes  that  appeal. 

Public  Services  of  Private  Fortunes 

The  individual  rewards  actually  realized 
in  the  most  successful  instances  are  far  less 
in    relative   value   than   are   commonly   pic- 
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turcd.  The  great  fortunes  of  which  people 
read  are  not  devoted  to  the  owners,  but  to 
production  for  the  public  market.  They 
would  have  to  be  withheld  from  distribution 
and  consumption,  and  exist  in  their  present 
forms,  in  order  that  the  present  wants  of 
the  pubh'c  may  be  supplied.  It  is  only  what 
the  owners  consume  or  devote  to  their  de- 
pendents that  is  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
mon supply.  This  the  owners  get  for  the 
services  they  render  as  experts  in  the  man- 
agement of  industry — services  which  Lenin 
agrees  are  worth  liberal  compensation,  even 
though  he  thinks  them  idealistically  objec- 
tionable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  high  compen- 
sation to  experts  either  in  the  form  of  wages 
or  profits  puts  into  their  hands  the  means  of 
using  their  abilities  more  effectively,  and  in 
this  way  it  is  beneficial  to  the  community.  It 
tends  to  increase  the  authority  in  industry  of 
the  most  capable  men,  to  develop  great  in- 
dustries under  their  control,  and  thereby  in- 
crease production.  The  career  of  Henry 
Ford  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  profits  upon  which  his  business  has  lived. 

Development  Under  the  Existing  System 

Finally,  since  it  is  agreed  by  both  Spargo 
and  Lenin  that  the  ideal  state,  in  which  every 
one  will  w^rk  primarily  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, must  wait  upon  the  development  and 
enlightenment  of  the  people,  it  is  perti- 
nent to  say  that  that  development  and  en- 
lightenment can  go  on,  and  is  going  on, 
under  the  existing  social  system.  An  indi- 
vidual can  be  just  as  altruistic  as  he  wants 
to  be  under  the  present  system,  and  nobody 
can  be  made  to  be  altruistic  by  compulsion. 
He  must  come  to  know  its  satisfactions  in 
his  own  way.  And,  meantime,  the  next 
thing  to  being  altruistic,  and  the  state  of 
mind  which  more  than  any  other  develops 
into  altruism,  is  that  of  being  consciously 
useful  for  a  legitimate  consideration — the 
sense  of  giving  honest  value  for  value — and 
that  is  the  business  man's  joy.  Business  ex- 
perience leads  toward  altruism.  In  the  low 
stages  of  intelligence  and  experience,  pure 
selfishness  may  dominate;  at  a  higher  stage 
there  develops  that  sense  of  intelligent  self- 
interest  which  discerns  mutual  interests;  and 
from  recognition  of  mutual  interests  comes 
the  sense  of  pleasure  derived  from  service. 

The  development  of  a  higher  order  of 
citizenship  cannot  be  forced;  it  does  not 
come  by  revolutions,  by  confiscations  or  exe- 
cutions, by  cultivating  or  gratifying  class 
hatreds  or  glutting  the  thirst  for  revenge. 


It  comes  by  the  growth  of  a  common 
understanding  and  the  knowledge  of  com- 
mon interests.  We  are  told  by  the  emi- 
*  nent  Socialists  quoted  that  diere  can  be  no 
success  for  Communism  until  the  individual 
citizen  has  developed  idealism  and  the  will- 
ingness to  put  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  above  personal  interests  or  the 
interests  of  any  group  or  class.  That  spirit 
is  lacking  in  these  days  of  blocs  and  groups 
and  unions,  to  a  degree  that  clearly  puts 
Communism  out  of  the  question  as  a  prac- 
tical proposal.  All  these  organizations  of 
special  interests  are  symtomatic  of  suspicions, 
jealousies,  rivalries,  ignorance,  and  antag- 
onisms, which  are  destructive  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  cooperation. 

The  Process  of  Social  Development 

And  yet,  what  better  course  of  instruction 
upon  common  interests  could  there  be  than 
just  the  struggle  of  seemingly  conflicting  in- 
terests that  is  going  on  in  advanced  society 
to-day?  Men  learn  by  experience  rarfier 
than  by  theory,  as  Lenin  now  knows.  The 
futility  of  the  attempts,  by  first  one  group 
and  then  another,  to  better  their  own  condi- 
tion by  curtailing  production  or  raising 
wages  at  the  expense  of  each  other,  never 
will  be  learned  except  by  being  tried  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  The  idea 
that  any  comparatively  small  group  in  a 
highly  organized  society  like  ours  has  the 
right  to  conspire  and  arrange  to  shut  down 
a  necessary  public  service  like  that  of  the 
railroads,  in  order  to  enforce  its  own  de- 
mands, is  necessarily  a  subject  for  discussion. 
It  never  will  be  settled  except  in  the  public 
V  forum  of  free  debate,  such  as  we  have  in 
this  country,  but  which  Lenin  considered 
impossible  under  his  system. 

In  short,  the  whole  theory  of  the  neces- 
sary supremacy  of  rights  and  interests  which 
are  common  to  all,  over  conflicting  rights 
and  interests  which  pertain  to  only  a  few, 
must  be  fought  out  in  detail  and  in  practical 
experience,  and  be  accepted  by  the  public, 
before  it  can  be  proclaimed  as  an  established 
policy.  The  process  of  education  can  be  / 
carried  on  only  under  such  a  system  of  free-, 
dom,  compromise  and  gradual  development 
as  exists  now.  And  when  the  people  hav< 
arrived  at  the  state  of  enlightenment  irt, 
which  they  voluntarily  place  the  common  in- 
terests above  personal  interests,  it  will  not  ' 
make  much  difference  what  the  laws  may  be, 
or  whether  the  industrial  system  is  called 
Capitalist  or  Socialbt. 


THE  GERMAN  MONETARY 

COLLAPSE 

BY  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN 


I 

THE  continuance  of  the  recent  enormous 
weekly  issues  of  Reichsbank  notes  could 
have  but  one  result — the  fall  of  the  paper 
mark  to  a  price  (18^  hundredths  of  one 
cent)  which  indicates  the  substantial  end  of 
its  market  value.  This  collapse  is  due  either 
to  inconceivable  monetary  folly  or  to  a  con- 
scious purpose  to  precipitate  a  crisis — perhaps 
to  both.  The  mad  riot  of  new  issues  has 
put  the  total  at  a  sum  which  makes  their 
redemption  at  par  in  the  future  a  practical 
impossibility.  It  looks  as  if  we  were 
now  face  to  face  with  repudiation  in  some 
form  and  with  all  the  drab  complications  of 
governmental  incapacity  and  bankruptcy. 
Perhaps  that  is  just  what  the  wily  opposi- 
tion to  the  payment  of  reparations  has  been 
trying  to  bring  about.  In  a  recent  issue 
(May,  1922)  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
I  attempted  to  show  the  way  out  of  the  Ger- 
man monetary  crisis,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  might  be  a  purpose  to  be  honest;  but 
subsequent  events  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  no  such  purpose.  The  monetary  policy 
has  now  become  inextricably  mixed  up  wirfi 
the  payment  of  reparations,  rfie  solvency  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  desperate  hatreds  of 
poh'tical  parties.  As  the  game  approaches  the 
climax,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  just  how  the 
cards  are  stacked. 

II 

That  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark 
has  been  due  to  enormous  issues,  without  any 
provisions  for  redeeming  or  refunding  them, 
is  beyond  question.  Without  income,  or 
means,  enough  to  meet  a  normal  budget  and 
the  reparations,  too,  the  Government  set 
out  to  pay  its  obligations  by  fictitious  credit 
paper  issues.  They  were  only  promises  to 
pay,  secured  by  masses  of  German  securities 
of  doubtful  value.  As  all  know,  the  Reichs- 
bank is  established  by  private  capital,  but  is 
under  close  supervision  by  the  state.  Under 
the  old  rule  its  notes  were  protected  by  one- 
third   of  coin  or  its  equivalents    (Imperial 


Treasury  notes  and  notes  of  other  banks), 
and  by  the  two-thirds  of  commercial  paper. 
That  is,  by  increasing  the  reserve  of  Imperial 
Treasury  notes,  bank  notes  could  be  indefi- 
nitely increased.  Also,  when  the  Govern- 
ment borrows  of  the  bank,  it  gets  the  loan  in 
the  form  of  bank  notes.  Thus  the  bank  fur- 
nishes the  mechanism  by  which,  under  gov- 
ernmental control,  the  paper  money  can  be 
expanded.  The  bank  itself  does  not  buy 
foreign  exchange  with  its  paper  to  meet  repa- 
ration payments.  But,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  excessive  issues  of  paper  marks  have  been 
sold  in  foreign  countries  in  enormous  sums, 
and  there  has  arisen  a  widespread  speculation 
in  them.  If  poured  out  in  a  constant  stream, 
they  are  sold  wherever  buyers  can  be  found 
and  their  price  has  steadily  fallen.  In  order 
to  get  means  of  payment  for  imports  Ger- 
mans must  transfer  their  paper  marks  at 
constantly  depreciating  rates  into  foreign 
currencies.  In  Berlin  a  few  days  ago  it  took 
535  paper  marks  to  buy  a  dollar,  and  2400  to 
buy  a  pound  sterling.  The  holders  of  these 
promises  to  pay  in  all  countries  are  losers, 
while  the  German  Government  escapes  from 
its  debt  by  practical  repudiation.  In  this 
way  part  of  Germany's  burden  is  thrown  on 
other  countries. 

How  this  disruption  of  the  value  of  the 
mark  affects  the  payment  of  reparations  is  of 
importance.  Some  German  leaders  wrongly 
attribute  the  fall  in  the  mark  to  the  insis- 
tence by  the  Entente  upon  payment  of  repa- 
rations. The  fact  that  reparations  had  to 
be  paid  was  no  reason  why  a  foolish  over- 
issue of  paper  money  had  to  be  made.  It 
should  have  had  the  opposite  effect,  and 
forced  care  in  the  handling  of  the  currency 
in  the  face  of  a  critical  demand.  The  repa- 
rations must  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equiva- 
lent. In  1922  five  pajrments,  amounting  to 
155,000,000  marks,  were  made  as  early  as 
March.  No  gold  left  Germany  for  these 
payments.  By  law  German  exporters  are 
required  to  turn  in  all  the  foreign  bills  given 
them  in  return  for  their  exports;  then  the 
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Government  gives  to  these  exporters  in  ex- 
change paper  marks  at  the  current  rate.  But 
these  exporters  are  obliged  to  sell  their  paper 
marks  in  order  to  realize  on  the  proceeds  of 
their  goods.  Thus  in  one  way  or  another 
the  enormous  over-issues  of  bank  notes  are 
forced  on  the  market  for  what  they  will 
bring.  There  is  no  redemption  to  hold  up 
their  value  or  lessen  their  quantity.  As  their 
value  declines,  the  Government,  like  any  in- 
dividual, must  give  more  of  them  for  foreign 
means  of  payment.  Hence  the  burden  of 
reparations  increases.  But,  while  this  in- 
creasing burden  is  wholly  a  matter  of  their 
own  contriving,  the  Germans  are  illogically 
using  it  to  prove  their  inability  to  pay  their 
debt  to  the  Allies. 

Ill 

The  present  monetary  collapse  is  simply  a 
record  of  the  end  to  an  attempt  to  make 
payments  on  a  large  scale  by  a  currency  "not 
worth  a  continental."  It  has  come  about 
under  the  Ebert,  socialistic,  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  it  must  be  admitted  that  social- 
istic governments  have  a  weak  fondness  for 
the  printing  press  when  it  comes  to  paying 
debts.  The  present  cataclysm,  of  course, 
counts  against  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it.  Their  enemies  will  do  all  they  can  to 
make  it  a  cause  for  driving  them  out  of 
power.  The  monarchists  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing. Consequently,  politics  will  greatly 
aggravate  the  crisis.  Indeed,  very  grave 
political  changes  arc  entirely  possible. 

Serious,  however,  as  is  the  monetary  col- 
lapse in  its  effects  on  exchange  of  goods,  cost 
of  living,  the  level  of  prices,  contracts,  the 
relations  of  debtors  and  creditors,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  it  has  not  destroyed  a  fac- 
tory building,  nor  changed  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  nor  killed  off  the  labor  force.  Eco- 
nomic destruction  has  not  taken  place.  Every- 
thing in  the  way  of  valuation  and  exchange 
is  out  of  gear,  but  with  time  and  skill  the 
machine  can  be  readjusted  and  put  into 
operation  again.  Meanwhile,  delay  and  loss 
are  inevitable  before  recovery  can  set  in. 

The  absence  of  a  well-contrived  monetary 
system  forces  a  resort  to  makeshifts.  Goods 
will  not  cease  to  be  exchanged  because  of  an 
inadequate  medium  of  exchange.  Instability 
of  value  in  money  will  start  speculation,  but 
it  will  not  stop  exchanges  of  goods.  At  the 
worst,  barter  may  come  in.  But  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  civilized  usage  has  already 
evolved  an  effective  system  of  barter  under 
which  actual  transfer  of  money  is  minimized. 


Use  will  undoubtedly  be  made  of  all  these 
possible  devices  in  the  present  emergency,  if 
the  mark  "goes  to  smash."  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  payment  in  goods, 
rough  adjustments  can  be  made  in  trade. 

Of  course,  value,  or  rates  of  exchange  for 
the  goods,  must  be  first  agreed  upon.  The 
rest  is  easy.  Before  his  murder,  Walther 
Rathenau  was  identified  with  a  plan  to  make 
reparation  payments  to  France  by  goods  in- 
stead of  cash.  He  was  supported  in  this 
means  of  payment  by  Loucheur.  It  was  an 
intelligent  and  logical  method  of  paying 
when  the  currency  had  become  disordered. 
Rathenau  pointed  out  that  Germany's  im- 
ports amounted  to  five  or  six  billion  gold 
marks,  and  her  exports  to  Only  three  or  four 
billions.  Such  a  situation  could  not  con- 
tinue, if  the  foreign  balance  had  to  be  met 
in  cash.  He  remarked  that  Germany  could 
not  settle  its  debt  by  exporting  paper  marks 
because,  as  he  expressed  it,  there  was  "a 
buyers'  strike  against  the  mark."  But  a 
debtor  country,  as  Garfield  once  put  it,  can 
no  more  export  its  depreciated  paper  than  it 
can  export  rancid  butter. 

Germany  can  pay  its  reparations  and  its 
international  balances  only  out  of  its  pro- 
duction of  goods.  Printing  paper  money  is 
no  help;  it  produces  no  goods.  It  is  well 
that  the  collapse  has  come;  it  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  health  to  have  it  over  with  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  only  way  to  get  the 
poison  out  of  the  system  is  to  have  the  sore 
lanced.  The  excess  of  Germany's  imports 
over  exports  can  be  cured  only  by  increased 
production  of  exportable  goods.  For  a  time 
she  may  need  credits  from  American  ex- 
porters so  that  she  may  buy  materials.  But 
her  chief  difficulty  will  probably  arise  from 
the  opposition  of  the  countries  to  which  she 
is  in  debt  to  receiving  her  exports  if  they 
compete  with  their  own  products.  Even 
France  objects  to  admitting  goods  needed  to 
restore  her  devastated  districts.  But  sooner 
or  later  German  goods  must  be  received,  if 
reparations  are  to  be  paid. 

IV 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  monetary'  col- 
lapse seems  to  be  a  greater  distrust  of  Ger- 
man credit  and  of  the  ability  to  pay  for  her 
imports.  With  this  goes  a  dread  that  the 
collapse  means  the  cessation  of  production, 
the  px)stponement,  or  stoppage,  of  all  repara- 
tion payments.  On  this  supposition,  French 
and  Belgian  finances,  would  be  weakened. 
But    if   an   insane   monetary   policy   is  thus 
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rudely  removed,  and  Germany  is  thereby  the 
sooner  forced  to  rely  only  on  the  proceeds  of 
her  goods  as  means  of  payment,  the  better  in 
the  end  for  the  finances  of  the  Allies. 

Of  course,  the  loss  caused  by  a  vicious 
monetary'  system  is  not  to  be  minimized;  it 
reduces  production  and  industrial  efficiency. 
It  gives  color  to  the  plea  that  the  amount  of 
reparations  is  too  great  for  Germany  to  pay. 
This  amount,  however,  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  fate  of  the  mark,  but  by  her 
productive  power.  As  regards  that  power 
we  are  left  somewhat  in  doubt.  Germany 
has  lost  territory  and  resources,  and  her  en- 
ergy and  ambition  may  have  been  reduced. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  total  of  repara- 
tions should  be  reduced  or  that  her  industries 
should  be  given  time  to  recuperate  before  she 
can  pay  large  sums.  That  is  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  settled  by  a  trustworthy  inquiry. 
The  failure  of  the  recent  international  con- 
ference of  bankers  to  agree  upon  a  loan  to 
Germany,  unless  they  were  free  to  discuss  the 
amount  of  reparations,  seems  to  imply  that 
either  suitable  guarantees  are  not  forthcoming 
from  Germany  as  to  a  reform  in  her  financial 
practices,  or  that  France  refuses  to  accept 
a  plan  which  does  not  at  once  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  her  outlay  in  the  devastated  regions. 

The  matter  of  the  monetary  collapse  is  an 
outcome  of  Germany's  own  internal  policy 
for  which  she  alone  is  responsible.  France 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  Germany's  power 
to  pay  shall  not  be  compromised  by  any 
financial  errors,  conscious  or  unconscious^ 
which  can  be  cured  by  proper  action.  Al- 
ready France  has  expended  45,000,000,000 
francs  fer  reconstruction  in  the  devastated 
area,  and  in  addition  about  35,000,000,000 
francs  for  allowances  to  soldiers'  families  and 
war  pensions  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  ought  to  have  been  reimbursed  before 
this  by  Germany.  Of  the  amount  paid  for 
reconstruction,  27,500,000,000  francs  were 
advanced  by  the  treasury,  14,000,000,000 
by  the  Credit  National,  and  3,500,000,000 
were  borrowed  by  the  towns,  districts  and 
departments  of  the  liberated  territory'.  Of 
course,  interest  and  sinking  funds  for  these 
loans  fall  on  the  state.  As  against  this  out- 
lay, France  has  as  yet  received  from  Ger- 
many about  1,500,000,000  gold  marks,  of 
which  only  140,000,000  marks  were  in  cash. 
In  fact,  payments  in  kind  and  in  cash  just 
about  cover  the  expenses  of  the  army  in  Ger- 
many and  advances  for  coal  under  the  Spa 
agreement.  So  that,  in  fact,  France  has  re- 
ceived   nothing    applicable    to    reparations. 


Consequently,  the  effect  of  the  monetary  col- 
lapse on  French  finances  is  obvious.  The 
commercial  world  evidently  regards  the  col- 
lapse as  an  evidence  of  bankruptcy,  and  that, 
if  the  mark  **goes  to  smash,"  Germany  will 
have  nothing  with  which  to  pay.  On  this 
supposition  France  and  Belgium  (who  have  a 
preference  on  reparations)  will  have  no  Ger- 
man funds  to  support  their  heavy  indebted- 
ness. It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
note  even  in  the  New  York  market  a  serious 
fall  in  the  prices  of  French  and  Belgian 
bonds. 

No  one  can  foretell  exactly  what  will  hap- 
pen in  Germany  as  a*  consequence  of  the  col- 
lapse, since  political  and  industrial  conditions 
are  much  confused.  But  when  any  institu- 
tion having  outstanding  demand  obligations 
fails  to  pay  them  on  presentation  in  cash,  it  is 
understood  by  that  act  to  have  suspended  pay- 
ment. A  receiver  is  then  put  in  charge  and 
a  long  period  of  liquidation  follows.  Mak- 
ing due  allowances  for  the  difference  in  status 
of  a  bank  and  a  state,  when  a  state  defaults 
on  its  promised  payments  the  act  is  clearly  a 
step  toward  bankruptcy.  But  the  outcome 
depends  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  assets 
which  can  be  used  in  liquidation.  In  any 
case,  there  must  be  a  delay  in  making  pay- 
ments until  liquidation  is  completed.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  state,  which  cannot 
be  sued,  new  assets  can  be  summoned  to  its 
aid  by  virtue  of  national  credit  and  taxation. 
Hence  a  state  can  stave  off  insistent  demands 
and  levy  on  the  country's  wealth.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  follow  that  Germany's 
monetary  collapse  is  to  be  followed  by  bank- 
ruptcy and  total  inability  to  pay.  At  the 
worst  it  means  delay  and  some  form  of 
repudiation.  Much,  also,  depends  on  her 
willingness  and  ability  to  pay.  If  willing, 
everything  depends  in  the  long  run  on  her 
productive  power. 


In  this  connection  the  position  of  Stinnes 
and  the  industrialists  of  Germany  is  of  some 
importance.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they 
have  little  liking  for  a  socialistic  government. 
They  would  gladly  give  some  support  to  it  if 
thereby  they  could  obtain  larger  control  over 
industries,  railways  and  Russian  concessions. 
But  they  are  obviously  affected  by  the  power 
of  France  and  the  Allies  to  enforce  repara- 
tions. And,  in  the  main,  the  amount  that  can 
be  collected  depends  on  the  condition  of  Ger- 
man industry.  They  would  be  interested  in 
any    plan    by   which    reparations    could    be 
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delayed  or  reduced.  If  the  mark  is  to  be  al- 
lowed "to  go  to  smash"  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tising German  inability  to  pay,  they  will  not 
stand  in  the  way.  It  is  not  clear  what  is 
meant  by  the  report  that  powerful  industrial 
interests  have  now  decided  to  stand  from 
under  and  let  the  mark  drop  without  support. 
The  authorities  of  the  state  have  been  caus- 
ing the  excessive  issues  of  notes,  and  cer- 
tainly no  support  from  outside  could  have 
been  effective,  for  depreciation  has  been  con- 
tinuous and  inevitable.  Probably  all  there  is 
in  the  report  is  that  speculators  have  ceased 
to  hope  for  a  rise  and  have  ceased  to  buy 
them. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growth  of  Ger- 
man commercial  opinion  which  has  arisen 
since  the  mark  has  fallen  which  is  certain  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  influence.  It  works 
strongly  against  any  effort  to  restore  the 
value  of  the  paper.  Indetd,  it  is  repeatedly 
urged  that  a  rise  in  the  mark  would  bring 
about  a  destructive  panic.  Here  we  have  the 
reverse  side  to  the  shield.  The  disasters  of 
a  fluctuating  paper  are  distributed  through 
its  effect  on  the  level  of  prices.  As  the  paper 
declines,  it  causes  a  rise  in  money  wages,  all 
consumers'  goods,  freights,  securities,  and 
property.  This  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
"catastrophe  boom."  Now  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  serious  success  were  had  in  restor-  * 
ing  the  value  of  the  mark,  prices  would  cor- 
respondingly fall.  An  entirely  new  readjust- 
ment would  have  to  be  made  in  industrial 
costs  and  selling  prices.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
mal and  unhappy  process,  gathering  opposi- 
tion as  it  progressed  from  all  debtors.  There 
would  inevitably  arise  a  German  Bryan  and 
political  agitation  on  money  would  take  its 
familiar  course. 


VI 

It  is  entirely  aside  from  the  point  to  sup- 
pose that  granting  a  loan  to  Germany  will 
restore  the  value  of  the  mark.  The  collapse 
of  the  mark  is  due  to  causes  that  cannot  be 
touched  by  a  loan.  The  remedy  is  in  a 
drastic  change  of  an  internal  state  of  mind  as 
to  money.  Without  that  change,  loans  with- 
out limit  would  have  no  effect.  One  might 
as  well  attempt  to  cure  tuberculosis  by  use 
of  the  pepper-box.  So  long  as  unrestricted 
issues  of  paper  are  allowed,  no  loan  can,  or 
ought  to,  be  given.  To  obtain  a  loan  proof 
should  be  presented  that  the  proceeds  of  it 
should  not  be  used  in  a  way  to  destroy  Ger- 
many's credit. 

Moreover,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  try- 
ing to  estimate  her  power  to  pay  by  figures  of 
total  debt  and  receipts  from  taxation,  so  long 
as  these  sums  are  given  in  terms  of  paper 
marks  which  have  been  steadily  declining. 
It  means  nothing  real  to  state  that  on  March 
31,  1922,  the  total  internal  debt  of  Germany 
was  about  355,000,000,000  paper  marks. 
The  reparation  debt,  as  fixed  by  the  London 
agreement  of  May  31,  1921,  is  132,000,000,- 
000  gold  marks.  But  a  gold  mark  is  worth 
in  our  money  23.8  cents,  and  a  paper  mark 
only  \%y%  hundredths  of  1  cent.  Also,  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1922,  are  given  as  87,374,000,000  paper 
marks,  as  against  46,099,000,000  the  pre- 
vious year.  Those  figures  do  not  mean  that 
receipts  from  taxes  have  nearly  doubled,  but 
only  that  the  mark  has  depreciated.  They 
are  meaningless  by  themselves.  The  whole 
body  of  German  financial  operations  is  poi- 
soned through  and  through  by  the  f&lse  mon- 
etary policy  which  has  allowed  the  value  of 
the  mark  to  collapse. 


THE  NEW  EUROPE 


BY  FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 


I.   The  Anniversary 

WITH  the  passing  month  of  July  we 
mark  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  And  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  these  years,  what  of  all 
the  results  seems  to  take  the  clearest  and 
most  unmistakable  form?  For  many,  many 
months  our  attention  has  been  fixed  upon 
the  sterile  battles  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
western  European  countries,  battles  deliv- 
ered either  against  one  another  or  against 
the  Russian  Soviet  foe.  Our  interest  has 
been  consumed  in  Anglo-French  rivalries, 
the  problems  of  German  reparations  and  the 
apparently  insoluble  Russian  affair. 

In  the  presence  of  all  of  these  problems, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusions  incident  to 
them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  certain 
pessimism  should  take  possession  of  men's 
minds  and  observers  the  world  over  should 
conclude  that  the  war  was  an  unmixed  curse 
and  that  all  of  its  fruit  has  been  bitter,  that 
all  was  destructive  and  nothing  constructive. 
Viewed  from  the  light  of  contemporary 
press  despatches,  Europe  seems  on  all  sides 
to  be  disintegrating. 

Yet  a  little  closer  examination  demon- 
strates that  if  there  is  disintegration  still 
going  forward,  if  Russia  and  Germany  re- 
main incomprehensible  and  menacing,  if  the 
Franco-British  differences  appear  insoluble, 
yet  in  the  east  and  center  of  Europe,  in  the 
great  area  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Seas  and  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ukraine,  a  new  Europe  is  rising,  new  forces 
are  forming,  new  influences  are  taking  co- 
herent shape,  not  a  few  of  the  elements 
which  will  have  an  important  part  in  the 
history-making  of  the  next  decades  are 
gathering. 

And,  after  all,  is  not  this  the  real  result, 
the  real  affirmative  circumstance  of  the  great 
catastrophe?  Negatively,  we  defeated  the 
German  effort  to  dominate  the  Continent 
and  tile  world;  this  was  something.  But, 
positively,  millions  of  Poles,  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Southern  Slavs,  and  Rumanians  were  lib- 
erated. Before  the  war  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  center  of  Europe  lived 


under  governments  which  they  did  not  volun- 
tarily recognize  and  were  denied  political, 
social  and  racial  liberty. 

A  century  ago  the  situation  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  infinitely 
worse.  Italy  was,  in  the  main,  subject  to 
foreign  dynasties  maintained  by  foreign  bay- 
onets. Greece,  Serbia,  the  Balkan  states 
generally  were  still  under  Turkish  tyranny, 
with  large  fractions  of  their  respective  races 
under  Hapsburg  rule. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  freed  Italy,  saw 
the  unification  of  Germany,  saw  the  Balkan 
states  take  their  first  long  steps  toward  free- 
dom. But  the  process  was  arrested  by  the 
might  of  three  great  predatory  empires,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Russia.  Combined  they 
repressed  the  Poles,  while  Austria  and  Ger- 
many— and  even  Britain  at  times — united  to 
block  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Rumani- 
ans, Bulgarians,  Serbs,  and  Greeks. 

Only  such  a  convukion  as  the  World 
War,  which  upset  all  three  of  these  great 
empires  and  powerful  dynasties,  could  pos- 
sibly avail  to  release  the  remaining  millions 
of  subject  nationalities.  But  he  would  read 
his  history  incorrectly  who  did  not  perceive 
that  for  many,  many  centuries  the  history  of 
Europe  has  been  largely  comprised  in  the 
realization  by  the  various  nationalities  of 
racial  and  political  unity.  Until  all  races 
were  permitted  to  acquire  liberty  any  po- 
litical condition  in  Europe  was  bound  to  be 
unstable. 

When  the  World  War  was  over  the  proc- 
ess of  liberation  had  reached  its  logical 
and  inevitable  conclusion.  Those  who  made 
peace  at  Versailles  and  drew  boundaries  did 
not,  in  fact,  as  has  been  so  frequently 
charged,  create  a  New  Europe,  did  not  Bal- 
kanize  Middle  Europe.  No,  the  fact  stared 
them  in  the  face.  They  had  to  deal  with  a 
Poland  already  partially  reconstructed,  with 
a  Czechoslovakia  in  being,  with  a  Jugo- 
slavia and  a  Rumania  whose  claims  had  been 
expressed  in  action  already. 

To  draw  frontiers  which  would  express 
rationally,  so  far  as  possible,  the  fact  of  na- 
tionality— this  was  the  limit  of  the  possible 
for  the  Paris   Conference.     Even  here   its 
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effort  was  to  restrict  rather  than  expand. 
It  denied  to  Jugoslavia,  to  the  profit  of  Italy, 
the  possession  of  wide  areas  in  which  the 
population  was  wholly  Slav.  It  rejected 
Polish  demands,  to  the  profit  of  Germany; 
and  not  until  they  had  triumphed  over  Rus- 
sia were  the  Poles  able  by  the  Treaty  of 
Riga  to  obtain  that  fair  eastern  frontier 
which  Paris  had  systematically  denied. 

Yet,  in  the  main,  complete  liberation  was 
achieved  and  there  emerged  four  states — two 
newly  created,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia; 
two  enormously  expanded,  Rumania  and 
Jugoslavia,  containing  within'  their  boun- 
daries between  sixty  and  seventy  millions  of 
people,  possessing  huge  areas,  vast  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources,  and  character- 
ized above  all  else  by  a  vigorous  sense  of 
nationality  and  an  unshakable  determination 
to  live. 

Moreover,  since  the  great  powers,  which 
had,  in  a  measure,  by  their  victory,  made 
possible  the  liberation  of  these  states,  now 
showed  a  marked  desire  to  direct  their  for- 
tunes to  suit  British,  French,  and  Italian, 
rather  than  lo$:al  interests,  nothing  was 
more  inevitable  than  that  these  new  states 
should  presently  break  away  from  the  leading 
strings  of  the  great  powers  and  adopt  and 
follow  policies,  either  separately  or  in  co- 
operation, which  conformed  to  their  own 
legitimate  and  special  interests. 

In  one  of  his  now  forgotten  novels  Dis- 
raeli makes  a  character  ask  the  question: 
"Will  France  periodically  overrun  Europe?" 
And  the  answer  is,  "As  long'  as  it  is  just 
Europe."  At  the  Paris  Conference  one 
might  with  equal  appropriateness  have  in- 
quired if  the  great  powers  would  be  able 
continuously  to  enforce  their  will  upon  the 
small  states.  The  answer  then  was  that 
this  would  be  possible  only  so  long  as  the 
great  powers  were  united  and  the  small 
powers  divided  and  fearful. 

The  unity  of  the  great  powers  ended  al- 
most with  the  Conference  of  Paris.  The 
consolidation  of  the  small  powers  was  a 
longer  process,  but  it  was  achieved  well  be- 
fore the  recent  Conference  of  Genoa,  where 
it  revealed  itself  in  unmistakable  clarity. 
There  its  statesmen  blocked  all  of  the  gran- 
diose scheme  of  Lloyd  George  for  a  remak- 
ing of  the  European  settlement,  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  territorial  adjustments  of  Paris 
and  the  creation  of  a  Pan-European  associa- 
tion of  nations. 

Until  the  Genoa  Conference,  Lloyd 
George   had   been    the    dominant   figure   in 


Europe,  and  the  Anglo-French  differences 
of  opinion  had  not  availed  to  destroy  that 
political  leadership,  which  came  naturally 
to  Great  Britain  when  America  retired  from 
Europe  and  Clemenceau  disappeared  from 
French  public  life.  Supported  by  Italy,  the 
British  were  the  strongest  force,  and  their 
leadership,  if  frequently  challenged,  was  still 
patent. 

>^But  at  Genoa  Lloyd  George  and  British 

//leadership  were  both  blocked  by  the  rise  of 

iJthe  Little  Entente,  with  which  Poland  closc- 

Ijfly  associated  herself.    In  the  critical  moments 

I  this  group  of  smaller  powers  gave  their  sup- 

j  port  to  France,  not  unqualifiedly,  not  with- 

j  out    reservations,    but    yet    with    suffident 

energy  to  destroy  all  Lloyd  George's  plans. 

Genoa,   then,   was   the   first   appearance   of 

the    Little    Entente    in    full    strength.      It 

marked  a  stage  in  European  history,  and,  if 

we  are  to  understand  what  is  to  come,  we 

must  now  reckon  with  this  new  factor. 


^ 


II.    The  Little  Entente 


Now  what  is  the  fundamental  interest  of 
the  Little  Entente?  (And  in  this  article  I 
shall  include  Poland  in  that  alliance,  al- 
though there  are  certain  shades  of  difference 
between  Polish  adhesion  and  that  of  the 
other  three  states — shades  not  of  significance 
here.)  Obviously  to  live,  to  maintain  that 
which  they  possess,  to  consolidate  their  posi- 
tion, and  to  begin  the  task  of  national 
organization. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  first  article  in 
the  common  policy  of  these  four  states  will 
be  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  And 
since  this  status  quo  was  mainly  created  by 
the  Paris  Conference,  these  four  states  are 
logically  led  to  champion  the  strict  main- 
tenance of  these  treaties  as  the  charter  of 
the  New  Europe. 

Now  whither  does  this  lead?  Poland,  for 
example,  finds  herself  at  all  times  threatened 
on  one  side  by  the  German  purpose  and  by 
the  Russian  on  the  other  to  reconquer  terri- 
tory taken  from  Poland  in  the  past  and 
justly  returned  to  Poland  recently.  She 
finds,  too,  that  demands  for  territorial  revi- 
sion enlist  support  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Lloyd  George  has  always  been  anti- 
Polish.  He  fought  the  allocation  of  Danzig, 
of  an  adequate  corridor.  He  opposed  the 
incorporation  of  any  portion  of  Upper  Silesia. 
He  denounced  the  gains  incident  to  the 
Treaty  of  Riga  and  the  occupation  of  Vilna. 

Desiring  the  speedy  recovery  of  Germany, 
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Lloyd  George  has  little  concern  with  Polish 
aspirations  or  just  claims.  If  Germany  can 
be  helped  and  thus  the  British  unemploy- 
ment situation  improved,  it  is  of  small  con- 
cern to  him  if  Poland  suffers.  If  the  new 
Polish  state  is  strangled  at  its  birth,  he  does 
not  much  disturb  himself.  And  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Soviet  Russia  he  is  equally  interested 
not  in  Poland,  but  in  Russia. 

With  respect  of  Rumania,  British  policy 
is  the  same.  Rumania  has  acquired  Bess- 
arabia, which  was  Russian  by  conquest  but 
Rumanian  by  every  test  of  race  and  language. 
But  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  maintain  its 
claim  to  this  territory.  What  simpler  than  to 
propitiate  Soviet  Russia  and  advance  British 
commercial  interests  by  the  return  of  this 
province  ? 

Rumania  and  Poland  are  thus  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  Russian  danger.  Each 
has  to  face  the  probability  of  an  attack  by 
the  Russian  neighbor  designed  to  restore 
old  frontiers.  They  are  united  in  the  face 
of  Russia,  which  explains  their  association 
in  a  military  and  political  alliance.  But 
they  are  also  united  against  any  effort  to 
compel  them  to  make  sacrifices  of  territory, 
to  submit  to  a  revision  of  treaties.  There- 
fore they  stand  against  the  Lloyd  Georgian 
policy  of  Genoa. 

The  case  of  Czechslovakia  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent. It  is  Germany  alone,  not  Russia  as 
well,  that  the  Czechs  have  to  fear.  Within 
their  frontiers  is  a  German  minority  of 
3,500,000  who  clamor  for  unification  with 
Germany  and  find  support  for  their  demands 
in  many  quarters  in  Great  Britain.  Poland, 
threatened  by  German  purposes  in  Upper 
Silesia,  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, similarly  menaced  by  German  pur- 
poses in  Bohemia  and  old  Austrian  Silesia, 
naturally  stand  united.  Moreover,  Czecho- 
slovakia, as  a  matter  of  principle,  logically 
opposes  the  idea  of  any  revision  of  the  ter- 
ritorial situation,  because  she  holds  territory 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  discussion,  if 
revision  ever  finds  application. 

Jugoslavia  has  neither  German  nor  Rus- 
sian frontiers.  She  is,  then,  not  directly  in- 
terested in  Polish,  Rumanian  or  Czecho- 
slovakian  problems  on  these  scores.  She  has, 
however,  an  enemy  in  common  with  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Rumania,  namely,  the  Hun- 
garian. In  the  great  settlement  of  1919 
these  three  states  acquired  more  than  half  of 
the  old  territory  of  the  Hungarian  crown. 
It  was.  to  be  sure,  territory  inhabited  by 
people  racially  Serb,  Slovak,  and  Rumanian. 


Nevertheless,  the  Magyars  have  never  ceased 
to  proclaim  their  purpose  to  reconquer  these 
lost  provinces.  To  preserve  the  situation, 
the  territorial  situation  created  at  Paris  and 
by  the  several  treaties  there  made  with  re- 
spect both  of  Hungary  and  of  Austria,  the 
three  states  which  comprise  the  Little  En- 
tente, Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Rumania,  have  quite  logically  united. 

Jugoslavia,  too,  has  an  enemy  even  more 
potent  than  Hungary,  namely,  Italy,  which 
blocked  Slav  possession  of  Fiume,  which  sees 
the  rise  of  a  powerful  state  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Adriatic  with  undisguised  appre- 
hension and  gives  frank  support  to  Hungary, 
ill  consequence.  This  Italian  question  links 
Jugoslavia  to  Greece,  because  Italy  even 
more  strenuously  opposes  Greece  in  the 
Egean.  Moreover,  Greece,  Rumania,  and 
Jugoslavia  are  all  associated  in  a  common 
alliance  against  Bulgaria,  which  has  never 
accepted  the  territorial  situation  created  in 
the  Balkans  as  a  consequence  of  the  war 
of  1913.  Greece,  then,  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  natural  partner  of  the  Little  En- 
tente and  of  Poland  in  the  preservation  of 
existing  European   arrangements. 

In  sum,  then,  four  considerable  states,  all 
but  one  of  them  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
the  mainland  of  Italy,  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  people, 
have  by  the  logic  of  events  and  the  com- 
munity of  interest  been  drawn  together. 
They  have  political  alliances  and  they  have 
military  alliances.  But,  above  and  beyond 
all  else,  they  are  united  by  the  common  in- 
terest to  prevent  a  revision  of  those  treaties 
which  gave  them  independence  and  that  terri- 
torial condition  which  they  now  enjoy. 
They  are,  then,  bound  to  oppose  any  scheme, 
British,  Russian,  German,  or  Italian,  look- 
ing to  the  modification  of  the  status  quo  in 
Europe.  They  have,  in  a  sense,  evolved  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  Middle  Europe. 

III.    The  Little  Entente  and 

France 

How  does  the  Little  Entente  stand  in 
the  present  Anglo-French  debate?  Obvi- 
ously, in  certain  regards  very  closely  with 
France.  For  example,  it  is  France  which 
firmly  sets  her  face  against  any  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  because  all  proposed 
revisions  are  at  the  expense  of  France  finan- 
cially or  of  the  Little  Entente  politically. 

The  Little  Entente  is  not  interested  di- 
rectly in  the  financial  terms  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Versailles  to  any  considerable  extent.  But 
quite  logically  it  finds  itself  in  accord  with 
France  in  opposing  revision,  because,  if  the 
financial  clauses  are  breached,  then  the  next 
step  would  be  the  territorial.  In  addition, 
Poland  and  Rumania  have  each  separate 
military  treaties  with  France  which  insure 
the  despatch  of  French  munitions  and  offi- 
cers, if  either  is  attacked  by  Russia,  and 
Poland  is,  in  addition,  similarly  insured 
against  a  German  attack. 

Without '  an  alliance,  Czechoslovakia  is 
similarly  protected  by  the  certainty  that  if 
Germany  invaded  Bohemia  France  would 
move  her  armies  in  the  Rhine  region.  Thus 
for  three  of  these  states  the  French  army  is, 
in  some  degree,  a  guarantor  of  security. 
Add  to  this  fact  that  all  four  armies,  are 
trained  by  French  officers,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  military  association  is  ijiani.fest.' 

France  stands  against  disarniameat.. until 
such  time  as  the  situation  both  with  respect 
of  Germany  and  of  Russia  would  warrant 
such  a  risk.  Great  Britain  presses  for  im- 
mediate disarmament  as  a  detail  in  Lloyd 
George's  grandiose  scheme  of  a  Pan-Euro- 
pean association.  But  if  France  were  dis- 
armed, then  the  disappearance  of  the  French 
army  would  deprive  the  states  of  the  Little 
Entente  menaced  by  Russia  and  by  Ger- 
many of  their  single  sure  reliance. 

Of  course,  if  Russia  and  Germany  were 
similarly  disarmed,^  the  situation  would  be 
changed.  But  disarmament  has  to  be  moral 
even  before  it  is  military.  ^  No  responsible 
statesman  in  France,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
Little  Entente  states  believes  that  Russia  or 
Germany  will  effectively  disarm,  much  less 
lay  aside  their  purposes  to  regain  lost  prov- 
inces. Therefore,  no  responsible  statesman 
dares  advocate  disarmament  at  home;  and 
the  five  states  stand  solidly  ag;Mnst  the  Brit- 
ish scheme  of  hasty  demobilization. 

Now  Lloyd  George  went  to  Genoa  with  a 
firm  desire  to  promote  disarmament  of  land 
forces,  exactly  as  he  advocated  similar  ideas 
through  the  British  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. He  also  openly  discussed  the  need 
of  treaty  revisions  affecting  Bessarabia,  East- 
ern Galicia  and  Vilna.  Some  of  his  press 
entourage  even  questioned  the  status  of  the 
Germans  in  Czechoslovakia.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  he  instantly  encountered  the 
solid  opposition  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Little  Entente  and  Poland,  quite  as  well 
as  that  of  the  French  delegates? 

To  all  of  these  states  he  seemed  to  be  will- 
ing to  make  any  foreign  sacrifice,  that  is,  any 


sacrifice  of  French,  Polish,  Rumanian,  or 
Czechoslovakian  interests,  to  propitiate.  th)e 
Russians  or  the  Germans.  Arid  while  he 
urged  disarmament  he  offered  no  guarantee 
of  support  in  time  of  danger.  If,  after  dis- 
armament, Russia  or  Germany  attacked,  not 
a  British  battalion  would  be  available, 
whereas  every  French  division  would  march. 

To  the  Continental  nations,  with  their 
long  history  of  aggression;  to  France  and  the 
states  of  the  Little  Entente,  with  all  of  their 
long  record  of  suffering  at  German  hands; 
to  the  Poles,  with  their  recent  Ru^ian  and 
.German  slavery,  the  British  proposal  sccrped 
to  invite  the  running  ■  of  every  coriceiyaHe 
risk;  the  gambling  upon  the  accuracy  of  a 
British  supposition  that  Russia  and  Germany 
would  also  disarm  arid  be  good,  merely  that 
British  trade  riiight  be  advantaged  and  Brit- 
i^  '  unemployriient  reduced. 
,  .That  it  was  the  right'of  British  statesmen 
to  advocate  such  a  policy  is  obvious.  British 
sufferings  are  as  acute  and  as  important,  to 
say  the  least,  as  those  of  any  other  people. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  superiority  of  morals, 
but  purely  and  simply  one  of  the  collision 
of  interests.  But  with  equal  right  the  Con- 
tinental statesmen  rejected  the  British  pro- 
posal. This  is  the  long  and  short  of  Genoa. 
Alone,  France  under  British  pressure  might 
have  been  coerced  or  at  least  driven  into  a 
position  of  hopeless  isolation. 

But  it  so  happened  that  French  views,  as 
presented  at  Genoa,  French  interests  as  they 
exist  on  the  Continent,  coincided  at  critical 
moments  with  those  of  the  Little  Entente 
and  Poland.  Moreover,  the  British  conten- 
tion that  Russia  and  Germany  were  to  be 
trusted  was  strikingly  disproved  by  the 
Russo-German  agreement  of  Rapallo  in  the 
opening  days  of  Genoa.  This  agreement 
actually  gave  force  and  vitality  to  all  of  the 
views  of  the  nations  opposing  the   British. 

Out  of  the  whole"  situation  we  derive  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  conflicting  policies  pre- 
sented and  advocated  by  France  and  by 
Britain,  the  former  supported  by  the  Little 
Entente  and  Poland,  the  latter  by  Italy  and 
by  the  tacit,  if  still  ineffective,  approval  of 
Germany  and  of  Russia.  France  believes 
that  the  settlement  of  Paris,  as  expressed  in 
the  several  treaties,  represents  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  New  Europe.  She  opposes  all 
European  territorial  or  financial  revisions. 

In  addition,  France  believes  not  in  the 
immediate  scrapping  of  the  association  of 
nations  which  won  the  war,  but  rather  in 
the  preservation  of  this  association,  extended 
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to  admit  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland, 
which  either  in  fact  or  in  interest  and  in 
sympathy  were  united  to  the  great  powers 
which  conquered  Germany.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
the  guarantor  of  the  settlement  made  at 
Paris. 

That  Germany  and  Russia  should  ulti- 
mately be  permitted  to  join  in  that  associa- 
tion no  Frenchman  would  deny.  But  only 
when  it  became  obvious  that  both  had  ac- 
cepted the  territorial  and  other  foundatior\s 
upon  which  the  association  was  constructed. 
Meantime  the  association  would  be  capable 
of  protecting  the  present  state  of  Europe 
against  either  a  German  or  a  Russian  attack 
by  reason  of  its  military  strength  and  by 
reason  of  military  conventions.  • 

This  policy  of  alliances,  or  rather  of  the 
preservation  of  the  alliance  which  won  the 
war,  is  the  foundation  of  all  French  policy. 
It  is,  in  addition,  accepted  by  Poland,  by 
Rumania,  and  by  Belgium,  as  indicated  by 
separate  military  conventions  already  signed 
and  sealed  as  between  each  other,  or  as  be- 
tween each  and  France,  and  by  the  states 
of  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland,  as  wit- 
nessed by  their  compacts  against  Russian, 
German,  or  Hungarian  attack. 

To  the  Briton  the  Frenchman  says,  in 
substance:  "Join  this  association,  or  rather 
remain  a  member,  of  this  association  with 
which  you  fought;  add  your  strength  and 
guarantee  to  those  already  obtained,  and  we 
are  certain  that  the  danger  of  war  will  be 
abolished.  Your  entrance  will  bring  Italy 
end  we  shall  have  an  association  too  strong 
for  Germany  or  Russia  separately  or  com- 
bined to  challenge.  Then  we  can  proceed 
to  the  gradual  limitation  of  armaments,  since 
we  shall  have  all  our  armies  available  in 
time  of  danger.  Finally,  when  Germany  , 
and  Russia  have  accepted  the  situation  as  it  is,  I 
when  they  have  renounced  their  purposes 
of  revenge  and  reconquest,  then  admit  them 
and  you  will  have  completed  the  Pan- 
European  association  which  you  desire  to  con- 
struct; but  do  not  begin  by  destroying  what 
exists,  what  saved  the  world  in  the  last 
war.    That  way  lies  ruin." 

To  all  this  the  Englishman  responds:  "It 
is  exactly  this  system  of  separate  alliances 
which  I  desire  to  abolish.  If  you  do  not 
at  once  admit  Russia  and  Germany  they 
will  build  up  a  separate  association  and 
then  we  shall  be  back  in  1914  again.  More- 
over, to  persuade  Germany  and  Russia  to 
join,    you    must    make   certain    concessions. 

Att£. — 4 


Reduce    reparations,    modify    frontiers,    but  \ 
above  all  abolish  the  old  alliance  which  de-    1 
feated  Germany  and  let  us  all  start  afresh.   / 
Let  us,  moreover,  reduce  our  armies,  for  the  / 
two  chief  causes  of  war  are  separate  alliances  I 
and  huge  armies."  ^J- 

There,  roughly  stated,  is  the  basis  for  the 
whole  of  the  present  Anglo-French  discus- 
sion. And  at  Genoa,  first,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many made  one  of  those  very  alliances 
which  the  British  denounce  and  then  the 
British  came  in  full  collision  with  a  Con- 
tinental combination,  which,  on  the  whole, 
stood  firmly  upon  the  French  contention 
that  existing  associations  should  be  preserved. 
The  result  of  the  collision  was  complete  de- 
feat for  the  British  contention. 

And  in  the  larger  sense  here  is  a  fact 
that  the  outside  world  must  deal  with. 
There  are  a  hundred  millions  of  people  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  rather  more  than 
less,  living  in  France,  Belgium,  Poland, 
Jugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia, 
who  as  a  matter  of  national  existence  oppose 
the  revision  of  the  Paris  settlement,  who  de- 
cline to  consent  to  abandon  a  system  of 
mutual  alliances  and  of  national  armament, 
in  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

They  believe  that  the  New  Europe  should 
be  evolved  from  the  association  of  nations 
iwhich  saved  it  from  German  aggression,  not 
be  created  by  a  sudden  and  far-reaching  revo- 
lution which  would  destroy  all  existing  safe- 
guards and  rest  upon  a  wholly  questionable  . 
assumption  that  by  this  method  German  and 
Russian  plans  for  aggression  would  be 
abolished. 

And  the  point  which  I  wish  I  could  make 
clear  to  my  readers  is  that  we  are  here  in  the 
presence  of  a  clash  between  two  conceptions, 
two  totally  different  ideas,  which  are  them- 
selves the  product  of  utterly  different 
histories.  They  are,  if  I  may  term  them  so, 
Continental  and  Insular — the  former  held  by 
the  European  states  of  the  mainland,  the 
latter  by  the  British,  by  the  Americans,  and 
by  the  English-speaking  Dominions. 

With  England  an  alliance  is  a  detail  of 
war.  It  is  something  employed  in  the  moment 
of  struggle  or  in  a  period  when  a  struggle 
is  in  plain  sight  to  reinforce  national  strength. 
But  with  Continental  nations  an  alliance  is  a 
detail  in  peace  policy,  quite  as  much  as  in 
war-making.  It  is  a  method  of  guaranteeing 
an  existing  condition,  of  insuring  perma- 
inence,  rather  than  a  thing  hastily  entered 
[into  in  the  presence  of  an  emergency. 

Thus,  again  and  again  in  her  history  Eng- 
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land  has  entered  into  an  alliance  with  one 
group  of  Continental  powers  against  an- 
other, or  with  a  group  against  one  state, 
which  menaced  her  own  safety  or  comfort, 
but  always,  at  the  close  of  the  war  imme- 
diately in  progress  or  in  view,  has  retired. 
On  the  other  hand.  Continental  European 
history  for  several  centuries  is  one  of  con- 
tinuing alliances  cemented  by  war,  but,  where 
possible,  maintained  in  peace  to  preserve  what 
war  established  or  entered  into  in  full  peace 
to  guarantee  existing  conditions. 

We  see  the  Continental  system  through 
British  eyes,  just  as,  after  the  recent  war, 
we  followed  the  British  example  of  the  past 
and  retired  from  that  association  which  we 
never  accepted  as  an  alliance.  What  we 
fail  to  see,  as  a  rule,  is  that  nothing  is  less 
likely  than  that  Continental  nations  will  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  history  and  experience 
and  accept  our  ideas.  And  in  turn,  they  with 
equal  blindness  ask  us  to  make  exactly  the 
same  complete  change  of  policy.  Neither  is 
thinkable. 

IV.    Rathenau's  Murder 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
Little  Entente  and  the  conditions  in  Middle 
Europe  because  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
the  most  important  new  facts  in  the  European 
situation.  In  England  and  in  America 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  maintain  that 
the  Paris  Conference  made  many  great  mis- 
takes in  its  dealing  with  Germany,  that 
the  great  powers  have  since  made  equally 
serious  blunders  in  the  matter  of  Russia,  and 
that  the  necessary  thing  now  is  to  repair 
those  errors  by  revising  existing  treaties  and 
changing  the  frontiers  laid  down  at  the 
expense  of  these  states. 

It  is  similarly  reasoned  that  only  France 
stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  curative  policy 
and  that,  isolated,  France  must  yield.  But 
in  fact  France  is  not  isolated,  nor  is  she  weak. 
She  has  associated  with  her  in  a  polic\^  of 
maintaining  existing  frontiers  and  retaining 
armies  sufficient  to  defend  those  frontiers, 
at  least  four  considerable  states  counting 
more  than  60,000,000  of  people,  added  to  her 
40,000,000.  This  association  has  a  military 
strength  which  cannot  at  present  be 
challenged  and  it  has  full  legal  justification 
in  the  fact  that  the  treaties  which  give  it 
present  possession  were  accepted  by  all  Euro- 
pean nations  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris. 

Vet  it  is  incontestable  that  failure  to  ob- 
a    modification    of    these   treaties,    and 


particularly  of  the  reparations  detail,  is  pre- 
venting any  semblance  of  reconstruction  in 
Germany.  The  recent  failure  of  the  Bankers' 
Conference  in  Paris,  called  to  consider  the 
question  of  an  international  loan  to  Ger- 
many, was  followed  with  terrifying  swiftness 
by  the  assassination  of  Rathenau,  the  one 
German  statesman  of  commanding  stature 
who  sought  to  persuade  his  fellow  country- 
men that  measurable  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  was  a  condition  antecedent  to 
all  possible  mitigation  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  Germany  at  Paris. 

Before  Rathenau's  murder  Scheidemann, 
who  had  also,  in  the  war  period  itself,  ad- 
vocated recognition  of  facts,  was  the  victim 
of  an  assault,  which  just  missed  fatal  result, 
and  the  attempted  murder  of  Scheidemann 
was  in  turn  promptly  followed  by  a  similar 
assault  upon  Maximilian  Harden,  the  one 
outspoken  journalistic  critic  of  the  old  order 
in  Germany.  All  three  crimes  were  the 
obvious  work  of  the  champions  of  the  old 
order,  of  the  group  that  was  responsible 
for  the  killing  of  Eisner  and  Erzberger  at 
an  earlier  period. 

All  these  circumstances  make  clear  the  fact 
that  the  "Old  Order"  is  resolved  not  to 
permit  the  acceptance  of  any  portion  of  the 
situation  created  by  defeat.  They  preach 
hate  and  vengeance  upon  France.  They  not 
only  oppose  all  fulfilment  or  attempt  at  ful- 
filment of  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  but  they 
turn  the  weapons  of  the  assassin  against  any 
German  who  ventures  to  advocate  such  a 
policy. 

In  the  presence  of  this  organized  system 
of  terror  and  of  murder  the  Ebert-Wirth 
government,  the  republican  official  world, 
seems  utterly  powerless.  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  parade  the  country  praising  the 
old  order.  The  militarists  of  the  past  reveal 
their  control  of  the  existing  army  unmistak- 
ably. Only  the  fact  that  immediate  interven- 
tion by  France  would  follow  overt  action, 
such  as  a  coup  d'etat  to  restore  monarchy,  has 
so  far  availed  to  prevent  such  an  operation 
and  it  remains  always  possible. 

Meantime  economically  Germany  is  mani- 
festly sinking.  The  mark  has  fallen  to  new 
low  levels.  On  all  sides  one  sees  approaching 
that  collapse  which  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  inflation  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  so  many  months  and  repre- 
sents a  detail  in  the  German  plan  to  achieve 
official  bankruptcy-  and  thus  to  avoid  all 
reparations  payments.  Sooner  or  later — and 
the  best  witnesses  believe  it  will  be  shortly — 
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Germany  is  destined  to  enter  a  period  of 
terrible  economic  distress.  But  when  that 
time  comes  what  is  left  to  restrain  the  masses 
who  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  suffering  ? 

If  the  monarchists  and  militarists,  the 
champions  of  the  old  order,  show  their  con- 
tinuing strength  by  assassination,  by  their 
veto  of  all  feasible  schemes  for  bringing 
Germany  into  line  with  Allied  policy,  even 
to  the  extent  of  enabling  Britain  and  Italy 
to  support  Germany  against  extreme  French 
demands,  the  socialists  and  the  communists 
disclose  new  strength  and  new  determina- 
tion to  resist  a  restoration. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  Germany  continues 
to  isolate  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Her  recovery  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  Britain  and  to  Italy.  Even  the  United 
States  would  see  with  approval  and  profit 
such  a  recovery.  But  all  nations  agree  that 
Germany  must  make  such  payment  as  is 
possible  to  France  and  lay  aside  that  purpose 
of  revenge  and  reconquest,  adherence  to  which 
would  justify  all  French  policy. 

Alwayis,  however,  at  the  moment;  when  it 
is  of  greatest  importance  that  Germany 
should  seem  reasonable  and  act  honorably, 
we  have  things  like  the  assassination  of 
Rathcnau  to  give  corroboration  to  all  that 
the  French  assert,  and  to  fortify  the  smaller 
countries  on  the  margin  of  Germany  in  their 
determination  to  keep  their  armies  in  being 
and  to  mold  their  policies  in  conformity  with 
those  of  France. 

British  Liberal  newspapers,  and  American 
supporters  of  the  Lloyd  Georgian  policy,  may 
preach  disarmament  and  generosity  to  Ger- 
many to  the  end  of  time ;  but  all  such  appeals 
fall  on  deaf  ears  in  Paris,  Prague  and  War- 
saw, not  to  say  Brussels,  while  each  suc- 
ceeding day's  history  in  Germany  reveals 
still  more  unmistakably  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing  and  that  security  for  Germany's 
neighbors  depends  upon  their  capacity  to 
defend  themselves. 

We  now  know,  what  we  all  suspected  at 
the  time,  that  peace  was  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  Germany  at  the  outset  of  1917,  that 
Austria  was  crumbling,  and  Germany  her- 
self had  passed  the  crest  of  her  war  strength. 
And  precisely  at  that  moment  the  Pope  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  both 
sought  to  bring  about  peace  by  negotiation — 
a  peace  which  at  the  very  least  would  have 
saved  Germany.  Yet  the  answer  was  the 
submarine  campaign.  To-day,  when  the 
British  and  the  Italians  are  moving  heaven 


and  earth  to  save  Germany  from  hopeless 
ruin,  we  have  the  Rathenau  murder. 

Personal  opinions  have  little  value,  and  in 
the  matter  of  Germany  they  vary  enor- 
mously; yet  to  me  it  now  seems  clear  be- 
yond all  question  that  Germany  cannot  be 
saved  from  the  outside,  that  the  moral  and 
material  decay  must  now  go  forward  to  that 
catastrophe  which  alone  can  bring  about  a 
reordering  of  the  German  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  For  three  years  the 
British  and  the  Italians,  with  more  than  a 
little  support  from  the  United  States,  have 
been  endeavoring  to  procure  such  a  revision 
of  the  terms  of  the  Paris  settlement  as  would 
prevent  a  German  collapse. 

In  the  larger  view  they  have  failed  be- 
cause the  German  has  stolidly  refused  to 
acrept  any  portion  of  the  consequences  of 
defeat.  He  has  even  denied  the  fact  of  de- 
feat. Such  men  as  have  come  to  the  front, 
possessed  of  even  a  fraction  of  vision  and  of 
appreciation  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  have 
been  ruthlessly  murdered  by  the  old  order, 
which  has  resolved  that  there  can  be  no 
German  recovery  save  that  which  restores 
them  to  the  leadership  of  1914,  and  frees 
Germany  from  the  burdens  which  that 
leadership,  in  an  unsuccessful  war,  imposed 
upon  her. 

After  1871,  when  France  had  lost  a  war 
and  overturned  a  dynasty,  nothing  was  more 
striking  than  the  fashion  in  which  men  of 
all  political  faiths  rallied  to  the  support,  not 
of  the  republic  so  much  as  of  the  nation. 
A  brief  moment  of  the  Commune  madness, 
and  then  there  emerged  an  orderly  govern- 
ment directed  by  men  who  saw  things  as 
they  were,  and  saw  that  the  salvation  of 
France  lay  in  facing  them.  In  three  years, 
therefore,  the  last  evidence  of  defeat  had 
been  eliminated  and  France  was  herself 
again.  But  more  than  three  years  have 
passed  sinte  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  internal  chaos  in  Ger- 
many is  increasing,  not  diminishing. 

Economically,  to  be  sure,  Germany  has 
made  a  certain  progress.  Her  people  are 
working  and  her  machines  are  busy.  But 
even  this  recovery  rests  in  large  measure  upon 
a  policy  of  inflation  which  in  the  end  must 
produce  a  general  collapse.  The  foundation 
of  the  recovery,  in  fact,  is  insecure,  unstable. 
And,  apart  from  this  detail,  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence coming  to  us  from  Germany  is  all  of 
one  sort.  It  all  agrees  in  the  essential  fact 
that  moral  disintegration  has  been  enor- 
mous and  still  continues. 
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So  far,  Germany  has  neither  found  leader- 
ship nor  a  regime  which  can  protect  itself. 
The  old,  while  unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
the  reins,  exercises  the  power  of  veto  by 
assassination  to  prevent  any  new.  Yet  to 
the  salvation  of  Germany  there  is  necessary 
a  stable  government  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  inspire  confidence  beyond  German  fron- 
tiers. The  present  situation  obviously  can- 
not endure.  It  requires  no  more  than  a 
real  economic  paralysis,  with  accompanying 
hunger  and  miserj^  to  produce  the  deluge. 
Toward  that  deluge  every  sign  points. 

From  this  deluge  Lloyd  George,  British 
statesmanship,  Italian,  even  American,  would 
save  Germany.  The  difficulty  is  that  no 
way  has  been  devised  which  would  protect 
Germany's  neighbors  from  German  attack 
or  insure  Germany's  creditors  against  Ger- 
man default.  Nor  can  anyone  in  the  face 
of  German  facts  argue  German  stability  or 
good  faith. 

V.  The  New  Europe 

You  have,  then,  as  I  see  it,  two  striking 
facts  in  Europe,  laying  aside  the  Russian 
problem,  which  remains  vague  and  incom- 
prehensible. On  the  one  side  new  states,  or 
states  newly  expanded,  are  rising  to  national 
existence,  producing  men  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary capacity,  disclosing  an  impressive  will 
to  live  and  developing  a  coordinated  policy 
which  makes  them  a  material  factor  in 
Europe  and,  when  their  policy  falls  in  with 
that  of  France,  as  it  obviously  does  in  many 
details,  this  fact  insures  the  success  of  that 
policy. 

To  balance  this  process  you  have  the 
further  disintegration  of  Germany,  political,  , 
moral  and  economic.  You  have  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  mark,  the  ever-cettain  economic 
paralysis  which  waits  around  the  corner. 
You  have  tlie  policy  of  assassination,  pre- 
venting the  evolution  of  a  leadership  which 
might  save  the  stricken  nation,  and  this  Ger- 
man condition,  reacting  upon  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  neighboring  nations,  prevents 
any  real  disarmament  and  blocks  any  pro- 
gram looking  to  a  Pan-European  association 
of  nations. 

On  his  return  to  Prague,  after  the  Genoa 
Conference,  in  which  he  had  a  conspicuous 
role,  M.  Benes,  the  Czechoslovak  Pr.emier,  in 
an  able  and  eloquent  speech  set  forth  the  I 
views  of  the  Little  Entente  and  of  France  * 
in  the  present  European  situation.  The  key- 
note of  this  address  was  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  return  to  normal  con- 


ditions in  Europe  would  be  delayed,  not 
hastened,  by  the  attempt  to  wipe  out  existing 
alliances  and  dissolve  the  partnership  of  the 
countries  which  together  won  the  war.  To 
build  a  new  Europe,  not  from  the  ground 
up,  but  upon  the  foundations  of  the  associa- 
tion between  the  great  powers  which  de- 
feated Germany  and  the  little  powers  which 
are  their  natural  allies — this  was  the  thesis 
of  Benes. 

Philippe  Millet  in  UEurope  Nouvelle  has 
again  and  again  emphasized  the  same  idea, 
which  is  really  the  idea  of  the  younger  and 
more  liberal  minded  men  of  the  Continent. 
Breaking  absolutely  with  any  idea  of  mili- 
tarism or  of  imperialism,  it  nevertheless  rests 
firmly  upon  the  fundamental  notion  that 
force  is  necessary  to  maintain  what  exists, 
that  the  liberties  won  in  the  war  must  be 
safeguarded,  and  that  the  true  safeguard  is 
to  be  found  in  the  present  alliance  of  the 
nations  which  fought  together  during  the  con- 
flict and  in  the  common  pooling  of  military 
strength  to  guarantee  such  a  continuation. 

The  Continent  will  not  accept  the  Ameri- 
m  view,  which  is  in  the  main  borrowed 
from  the  British,  that  peace  and  prosperity 
will  be  insured  if  only  armies  are  demobilized 
and  that,  to  win  Germany  to  peace  and  to 
placate  Russia,  as  the  British  urge,  conces- 
sions must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  neighbors  of  Germany  and  Russia.  On 
the  contrary  it  reasons  that  Germany  will 
►e  reconciled  and  peace  insured  only  when 
^it  is  clear  to  the  German  mind  that  an 
attack  upon  France,  Poland,  Belgium  or 
Czechoslovakia  will  automatically  set  in 
motion  the  military  forces  of  all  the  states 
that  accept  the  situation  which  exists  and 
desire  to  maintain  peace  on  that  basis. 

As  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Conference 
of  Paris  the  French  desired  that  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  provided  with  a  general 
staff  and  a  military  force,  supplied  by  the 
member  nations,  to  enforce  its  decisions  and 
defend  its  members.  When  this  was  denied, 
the  French,  the  Continental  nations  gen- 
erally, lost  all  real  interest  in  the  League  of 
Nations.     It  ceased  to  have  practical  value. 

Since  the  Paris  Conference  the  French 
conception  has  rallied  the  support  of  the 
Continental  states,  which  have  to  fear  Ger- 
man or  Russian  attack,  while  the  British 
actively  and  the  Americans  passively  have 
continued  to  champion  the  idea  of  a  League 
without  force  and  to  argue  that  the  first  step 
toward  peace  is  the  reduction  of  armies ;  i,e„ 
the  elimination  of  force. 
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Meantime  the  League,  lacking  force,  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  nothing  of  first-rate 
importance.  Its  decision  in  the  matter  of 
Upper  Silesia  had  real  vitality  only  because 
it  was  backed  by  French  bayonets,  while  all 
efforts  promoted  by  Lloyd  George  to  obtain 
land  disarmament  have  come  to  nothing  as  a 
consequence  of  the  resolute  resistance  of  all 
the  states  bordering   Germany   and    Russia. 

Unmistakably  one  result  has  been  the 
growing  reluctance  of  the  British  to  enter 
into  any  compact,  even  one  to  guarantee 
France  against  a  new  German  attack,  while 
on  this  side  of  the  water  American  decision 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  European  politi- 
cal problems  has  been  strengthened.  But 
even  these  consequences  have  not  affected  the 
Continental  view.  If  anything,  they  have 
strengthened  it  by  establishing  the  idea  that 
these  Continental  states  can  expect  no  aid 
from  England  or  America  and  therefore 
must  both  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and 
keep  that  strength  effectively  prepared. 

Now,  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  are  entering 
into  a  new  phase  which  will  develop  as  Ger- 
man internal  disintegration  spreads.  Already, 
after  the  Rathenau  murder,  there  is  less 
chance  than  ever  of  arguing  for  the  dis- 
armament of  Germany's  neighbors.  To- 
morrow, in  the  presence  of  a  more  positive 
effort  of  the  old  crowd  to  regain  power,  and 
such  an  effort  seems  assured,  all  such  argu- 
ments will  disappear  altogether. 

When  the  Allies  of  1814-15  overthrew 
Napoleon  they  placed  a  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  France  and  had  thereafter  a  French 
government  with  which  to  deal.     So  far  the 


allies  of  1914  have  been  without  any  such 
advantage  and  this  difference  destroys  all 
effort  to  point  parallels  between  the  two 
situations.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  the  Bourbons  to  retain  good  rela- 
tions with  the  conquerors  of  Napoleon,  but 
those  who  have  succeeded  William  II  are 
in  no  such  position. 

I  have  postponed  discussion  of  the  confer- 
ence of  The  Hague,  which  up  to  date  has 
been  futile,  because  I  desired  in  this  article 
to  dwell  upon  Central  European  conditions 
exclusively,  and  I  shall  hope  to  recur  to  it 
and  to  reparations  matters  next  month.  At 
the  moment,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  significant  circumstance  in  Europe 
is  the;  fact  that  more  than  100,000,000  of 
people,  possessing  powerful  armies  and  a  tre- 
mendously vital  will  to  live,  have  by  force 
of  circumstance  been  brought  into  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  defense  of  the  settlement  made 
at  Paris  in  1919. 

All  of  the  nations  of  the  Little  Entente 
arc  manifestly  eager  that  there  should  be  no 
Anglo-French  break.  All  are  obviously  eager 
to  retain  friendly  relations  with  the  British. 
Most  of  them  differ  with  French  policy  in 
many  details,  but  none  of  them  is  prepared 
to  accept  any  such  scheme  of  readjustment 
in  Europe  as  British  policy  advocates,  none 
of  th'em  is  willing  to  disarm  or  abolish  old 
or  recent  alliances  while  Germany  and 
Russia  remain  in  their  present  menacing 
state. 

This  was  the  final  lesson  of  the  Genoa 
Conference;  this  is  the  key  to  the  New 
Europe  of  the  present  hour. 
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MARCONI  AND  HIS  VEWS  OF 
WIRELESS  PROGRESS 

What  Is  Practical  and  What  Is  Not 
AN  INTERVIEW  BY  STANLEY  FROST 


./One  needs  to  be  assured  that 
[ielmo  Marconi  is  a  dreamer.  The 
La|pwho  ^irty  years  ago  visualized  all,  and 
\  more^han  all,  that  has  been  done  by  wireless 
"«  JjiMtlay,  is  assured  of  his  place  as  one  of  the 
Sprld's  great  prophets.  But  if  one  js^to  give 
^Miis  newer  visions  their  proper  worth,  one 
^must  understand  the  kind  of  a  dreamer  he  is 
— a  visionary  who  reduces  his  visions  to  blue- 
prints and  makes  them  work,  a  prophet  who 
fulfills  his  own  prophecies,  •  a  dreamer  whose 
dreams  can,  in  due  time,  be  measured  with  a 
slide  rule  or  an  ohmmeter. 

So  the  thing  that  strikes  a  person  meeting 
for  the  first  time  this  man  who  thirty  years 
ago  out-dreamed  the  world,  is  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  dreamer  at  all.  He  appears 
an  unusually  keen  and  high-strung  business 
man,  intensely  alert,  meticulously  accurate, 
and  most  amazingly  hard-headed.  On  ac- 
quaintance his  outstanding  characteristic 
comes  to  be  his  conservation  of  time  and 
energy;  he  never  makes  a  false  motion,  and 
the  men  around  him  take  great  pains  to  see 
that  he  is  never  delaved  nor  troubled  with 
needless  details.  His  attention  to  the  matter 
in  hand  is  instant  and  intense,  and  there  is 
never  a  sign  that  inside  his  rather  square 
head  are  dreams  of  a  startling  kind. 

In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
admit  that  he  has  dreams.  He  probably  calls 
them  deductions,  and  they  may  be  nothing 
more  than  logical  foresight  raised  to  the 
nth  power.  He  rather  dislikes  to  talk  about 
them  and  particularly  for  publication,  because 
of  the  incorrigible  habit  some  people  have  of 
assuming  that  a  thing  which  an  engineer 
mentions  as  a  distant  achievement  is  already 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  of  refusing  to  take 
account  of  the  distinction  between  "we  have 
found  out  how  to  do  this"  and  "we  have 
done  it."  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  told  me 
only  a  part  of  the  visions  of  the  future  of 
radio  which  he  sees;  but  he  did  tell  some, 
perhaps  inadvertently,  in  discussing  the 
present  situation. 
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"Evidences  are  accumulating,"  he  said, 
"that  the  time  has  come  with  radio,  as  it 
comes  witli^iany  fundamental  invention,  when 
it  is  ceasing,  almost  suddenly,  to  be  an  un- 
certain and  temperamental  marvel,  and  is 
becoming  part  of  the  trusted  and  almost  un- 
noticed working  eqiiipment  of  civilization. 
The  difficulties  and  uncertainties  whjch  i^ade 
its  earlier  stages  so.  exasperating  and  so  gen- 
erally unreliable^  are  yielding  almost  in  a 
body  to  the  persistence  of  the  experimenters; 
and  there  are  many  signs  that  wireless  will 
very  shortly  become  even  more  efficient, 
stable,  reliable  and  much  more  economicaL 
Thereafter  improvements  will  continue,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  will  not  be  fundamental — a 
definite  line  will  have  been  passed,  and  the 
new  science  will,  as  it  were,  have  grown  up 
and  taken  a  man's  place  in  the  world. 

"You  must  make  it  clear  to  the  readers  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews" — and  he  insisted 
on  my  promise  on  this  point — "that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  definite  predictions  as 
to  time  or  method.  It  may  still  be  some 
years  before  this  stage  is  finished,  and  the 
exact  details  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
laboratories  and  in  practice.  What  can  be 
said  definitely  to-day  is  just  this:  All  but 
one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  the  use 
of  radio,  which  have  limited  it  to  special, 
unusual,  and  often  intermittent  services,  have 
been  solved  or  are  on  the  way  to  solution. 
We  are  entitled  to  full  faith  that  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  great  army  of  experts  now 
at  work  will  complete  the  solutions. 

"When  they  are  made,  radio  transmission 
will  fill  a  far  different  and  greater  place  in 
the  world  than  any  that  has  even  been 
dreamed  of  heretofore.  Until  recently  it  has 
been  a  substitute,  not  always  satisfactory,  for 
wire  communication  in  places  where  it  was 
impossible  to  use  wires.  Only  recently  has 
it  begun  to  give  transatlantic  service  on 
equal  terms  with  the  cables.  But,  basing  our 
beliefs  on  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
both  in  actual  work  and  in  experiments,  we 
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may  expect  very  shortly,  as  progress  measures 
time,  to  see  radio  an  instrument  as  reliable  as 
any  means  of  communication,  and  the 
cheapest,  fastest  means  that  we  have  ever 
known." 

1  asked  the  inevitable  question:  "Will  it 
supplant  wire  communication  ?" 

"No,  oh,  no,"  he  replied.  "I  know  there 
are  some  fears  felt  along  that  line.  But  if 
we  arc  learning  the  possibilities  of  radio,  we 
are  also  learning  its  limitations,  and  these 
will  always  leave  work  enough  for  the  cables 
and  wires.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  radio  traffic  which 
can  be  carried  in  the  air,  though  this  limit 
will  be  greatly  extended  within  the  next  few 
years.  In  fact,  the  radio  experts  are  already 
so  fearful  that  there  will  not  be  enough  room 
in  the  air  for  the  world's  traffic  that  they  are 
proposing  a  censorship  which  will  prevent 
any  use  of  radio  for  communications  between 
man  and  man  or  firm  and  firm,  reserving 
them  for  the  more  important  public  uses. 

"There  is  also  the  fact  that  radio,  which 
by  necessity  can  always  be  picked  up  over  a 
wide  area,  probably  will  never  be  as  secret 
as  the  wires.  Finally,  it  may  be  taken  as 
axiomatic  that,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
similar  inventions,  the  new  one  will  not  sup- 
plant the  old,  but  will  bring  something  new 
into  life," 


The  Senator — Marconi  seems  more  pleased 
with  his  seat  in  Italy's  Senate  than  with  any 
of  his  other  honors — refused  to  make  any 
definite  prediction  as  to  the  time  necessary 
to  perfect  wireless. 

Remarkable  Gains  in  Three  Years 
"A  fair  measure  of  the  speed  with  which 
developments  are  coming  may  be  made  by 
comparing  conditions  three  years  ago  and  to- 
day," he  remarked.  "The  changes  have  come 
gradually,  and  many  have  escaped  public 
notice.  Three  years  ago,  to  take  the  situa- 
tion on  this  coast,  there  were  five  stations  in 
communication  with  Europe.  Each  was  an 
isolated  plant,  with  a  corresponding  receiving 
plant  located  several  miles  away  and  with 
operators  working  at  both  plants  relaying 
the  traffic  over  land  wires  and  through  other 
operators  to  headquarters.  This  service  was, 
of  course,  highly  expensive, 

"Moreover,  it  was  frequently  interrupted. 
The  interference  by  static  made  signals 
absolutely  unreadable  for  hours  at  a  time, 
especially  in  summer,  and  breaks  of  around 
twenty  hours,  during  which  no  communica- 
tion could  be  held,  were  not  unusual.  All 
traffic  had  to  be  handled  subject  to  these  long 
delays.  And,  when  sending  was  done,  it  was 
at  a  snail's  pace. 

"To-day  this  is  all  changed.    A  single  sta- 
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tion** — ^we  were  on  our  way  to  the  station  at 
Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  where  a  single  aerial  nine 
miles  long  and  some  apparatus  housed  in  a 
three-room  bungalow  handle  all  the  incoming 
transatlantic  traffic  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America — "receives  all  the  long- 
distance messages,  filters  them  out,  and  trans- 
mits them  by  wire  to  the  New  York  offices 
without  the  intervention  of  any  operators 
except  those  at  the  New  York  end,  and  with 
static  so  well  under  control  that  an  interrup- 
tion of  thirty  minutes  is  unusual.  There  has 
been  an  immense  saving  in  money,  and  an 
incalculable  increase  in  reliability.  In  addi- 
tion improved  instruments  permit  sending  at 
nearly  three  times  the  previous  speed. 

**On  the  sending  end,  the  change  is  not 
quite  so  complete.  Several  stations  arc  still 
being  used,  though  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
months  till  they  will  be  consolidated.  But  in 
sending,  too,  there  is  greater  speed,  saving 
through  dispensing  with  the  relay  operators 
at  the  foot  of  the  antennae,  and  almost  com- 
plete freedom  from  interruption  of  traffic. 
Three  years  ago  wireless  carried  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  the  transatlantic  traffic.  To- 
day it  carries  nearly  a  quarter.  A  final  ad- 
vantage is  that  with  the  present  apparatus  it 
is  possible  to  put  at  work  as  many  circuits  as 
seem  needed  to  handle  peak  loads  at  any  one 
point,  thus  clearing  traffic  jams  promptly. 

"On  the  experimental  side  there  is  just  as 
great  an  advance.  Subject  to  the  same  delays 
and  interruptions  which  three  years  ago 
affected  all  traffic,  but  which  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated  for  commercial  work,  the  engi- 
neers arc  able  to  send  under  laboratory  con- 
ditions at  about  a  tenth  of  the  cost  for  power, 
and  at  a  speed  nearly  ten  times  as  fast  as  ever 
before — a  speed  that  will  eventually  reach  a 
thousand  words  a  minute  and  transmit  a 
full-sized  novel  in  about  an  hour.  Experi- 
mentally, too,  they  are  able  to  send  signals 
for  shorter  distances  with  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  power  used  with  present 
commercial  apparatus,  and  my  own  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  even  with  this  we 
can  get  far  clearer  signals  at  the  receiving 
end.  Signals  have  actually  been  sent  across 
the  Atlantic,  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  one  one-thousandth  of  normal  power." 

"How  much  is  that,  in  ordinary  terms?** 

"Two  hundred  watts ;  about  the  same  that 
it  takes  to  run  an  electric  toaster." 

"These  new  experiments,"  he  went  on, 
**are  with  short  wave  lengths.  Their  high 
susceptibility  to  fading — **  I  must  have 
looked  blank,  for  he  took  a  fresh  start. 


"Let  mc  give  you  a  Httlc  technical  lec- 
ture," he  smiled.  "Never  mind  if  you  know- 
some  of  it. 

"We  must  assume  a  medium  through 
which  the  radiating  electric  waves  pass,  and 
we  must  assume  for  these  waves  many  of  the 
properties  of  waves  of  light  and  water,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  of  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, and  absorption.  Radio,  simply  stated, 
operates  by  sending  out  these  waves  which 
spread,  normally,  in  all  directions,  and  finally 
can  be  faintly  detected  by  suitable  apparatus 
at  a  distance. 

Obstacles  Removed 

"There  have  been  three  things  which  have 
made  radio  expensive  and  difficult  and  un- 
reliable. The  most  spectacular  has  been 
called  static,  and  consists  of  waves  which  are 
not  sent  by  radio  instruments  but  arc  pro- 
duced by  nature.  When  these  come  into  a 
receiver  they  frequently  drown  out  the  sound 
of  the  signals,  and  it  has  been  these  which 
prevented  reception  often  in  hot  weather. 

"We  cannot  say  that  we  have  conquered 
static,  but  we  can  claim  that  we  have  it 
under  control  for  long-distance  signalling." 

This  part  of  the  lecture  was  amplified  at 
Riverhead,  where  he  showed  the  long  an- 
tenna, pointed  toward  Europe,  and  "blind" 
except  in  the  direction  in  which  it  points,  so 
that  it  receives  no  static  except  the  small  pro- 
portion coming  from  that  direction.  In  the 
house  they  have  a  series  of  black  boxes  filled 
with  incomprehensible  coils  and  lamps,  which 
first  separate  the  signals  coming  in  from  the 
five  different  European  stations,  and  then 
not  only  clarify  and  magnify  the  sound,  but 
eliminate  almost  all  of  the  remaining  static. 
As  a  result  the  station  works  comfortably 
when  ordinary  receivers   are  drowned   out. 

"The  conditions  here  are  better  than  those 
of  any  other  station  of  which  I  know,"  Mr. 
Marconi  remarked  as  we  left  it.  "They 
show  how  greatly  the  world  can  advance 
along  this  line.  Similar  improvements  in 
radio  reception  on  smaller  sets,  such  as  those 
used  to  pick  up  radiophone  broadcasting,  only 
await  the  application  to  them  of  the  principles 
made  use  of  here. 

"The  second  great  impediment  to  radio 
has  been  what  we  call  'fading'  or  *fog'  or 
by  half  a  dozen  other  names.  We  are  as  yet 
unable  to  explain  the  causes  of  it,  but  at 
some  times  signals  will  apparently  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  air,  coming  clear  and  strong  at 
one  moment,  fading  out  to  silence,  and  then 
coming  loudly  again.     The  variation,  over 
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any  considerable  distance,  may  sometimes  be 
as  much  as  several  thousand  per  cent. 

"Now  we  come  back  to  the  short  waves. 
Fading  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  is  far 
greater  in  the  case  of  short  waves  than  of 
long  ones.  Therefore,  to  insure  communica- 
tion over  long  distances,  radio  engineers  have 
used  the  longest  possible  wave  lengths,  and 
have  put  on  enough  power  to  drive  the 
waves,  by  brute  force,  through  any  fading. 
But  this  has  had  two  disadvantages — long 
waves,  such  as  the  15,000-meter  length  used 
in  transatlantic  sending,  are  very  much  less 
efficient  than  short  ones;  that  is,  it  takes  far 
greater  power  in  the  antenna  to  make  an 
impulse  of  a  given  strength  jump  off.  Also, 
they  cannot  be  used  for  fast  sending,  because 
the  signals  on  long  waves  blur  at  high  speed* 
Both  these  things  have  added  immensely  to 
the  cost  of  radio  work. 

"The  third  difficulty  has  come  as  radio 
has  developed,  and  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  room  enough  in  the  air  for  a 
limited  amount  of  radio  at  any  one  time  and 
place.  If  two  stations  are  sending  on  the 
same  wave  length  in  the  same  area  the  sig- 
nals become  confused  and  unintelligible.  The 
demand  for  the  use  of  the  wave  lengths  has 
already  become  greater  than  the  supply  and 
has  resulted  in  frequent  *  jamming*  of  the  air 
in  the  busy  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  made 
necessary  stringent  regulations  limiting  use. 

"Of  these  three  difficulties,  static,"  as  I 
have  said,  "is  coming  under  control.  Fading 
remains  a  mystery,  though  ways  are  being 
developed  of  offsetting  it.  Jamming  is  a 
matter  of  congestion,  and  the  devices  which 
are  now  being  developed,  along  several  lines, 
will  reduce  it  greatly. 

"Now  to  our  short  waves.  They  were 
abandoned  originally  because  of  the  fading. 
But  we  have  found  that  we  can  reduce  this 
fading  immensely  if  we  can  direct  the  waves, 
as  we  can  focus  a  beam  of  light,  at  the  point 
where  we  want  them  to  go.  My  own  recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
do  this  for  the  short-length  waves — appar- 
ently the  apparatus  will  be  much  too  cumber- 
some for  long  waves.  By  using  reflectors  at 
the  receiving  end  we  can  also  further  increase 
the  power  of  the  circuit.  To-day  we  are  in 
about  the  same  position  in  regard  to  service- 
ableness  with  short  waves  that  the  long-wave 
system  was  in  three  years  ago. 

"When  we  have  reached  the  stage  in 
which  the  long-wave  system  is  to-day,  we  shall 
have  long-distance  radio  service  at  a  fraction 
of  the  present  cost,  and  at  many  times  the 


present  speed.  When  the  new  system  is 
worked  out,  too,  it  will  relieve  the  crowding 
almost  indefinitely,  since  a  beam  of  radio 
waves  will  not  interfere  with  any  others  that 
are  not  directly  in  the  same  path.  If,  for 
example,  we  narrow  the  beam  to  a  tenth  of 
a  circle — and  I  use  this  merely  as  an  example 
and  not  as  a  definite  prediction — we  could 
send  ten  messages  where  only  one  can  go 
to-day.  Remember,  please,  that  this  still  has 
to  be  worked  out,  but  it  is  no  farther  away 
than  the  present  developments  seemed  three 
years  ago." 

The  Practical  Outcome 

Marconi,  the  engineer,  was  through  at 
this  point;  but  I  had  a  suspicion  that  Mar- 
coni, the  dreamer,  might  still  have  something 
to  say. 

"What  will  this  mean  to  the  man  in  the 
street?"  I  asked.     "Can't  you  interpret?" 

"Well — "  and  for  the  first  time  the  far- 
away look  of  the  dreamer  came  into  his 
eyes — "well,  it  will  mean  that  communica- 
tion over  long  distances  will  be  on  an  en- 
tirely new  basis.  When,  without  increase  in 
cost  and  quite  likely  at  even  lower  cost,  our 
exchange  of  information  between  the  nations 
can  be  ten  or  fifty  times  as  great  as  it  is  now, 
another  long  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the 
process  of  narrowing  the  earth,  and  making 
friends  and  neighbors  out  of  distant  peoples." 

"How  about  the  radio-telephone?"  was 
the  next  question. 

"My  own  interest  has  been  chiefly  in  long- 
distance signalling,"  Senator  Marconi  re- 
plied. "It  was  the  original  inspiration  of  my 
work,  and  the  problem  of  communications 
over  distances  has  always  had  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination for  me.  But  it  is  quite  possible, 
since  we  cannot  estimate  things  very  closely 
in  advance,  that  the  radio-phone  will  be  of 
more  importance,  and  certainly  of  more 
personal  interest  to  the  average  man. 

"Here,  too,  radio  has  passed  the  adolescent 
stage  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work  in  a  serious 
way.  Instruments  are  far  from  perfect,  but 
they  work.  And  here,  too,  we  have  run 
into  limitations  which  we  may  accept  as 
permanent." 

"You  mean  that  there  will  not  be  a  radio- 
phone exchange  for  personal  communications, 
no  matter  how  great  the  refinement  of 
instruments  may  become?" 

"Yes.  That  seems  impossible.  And  the 
radio-phone  will  compete  even  less  with  the 
telegraph.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  tele- 
phone   communication    between     continents 
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very  shortly,  and  between  ships  and  the 
shore;  but  those  achievements,  while  spec- 
tacular, will  have  little  effect  on  the  lives  of 
most  people. 

**In  reality  the  radio-phone  has  given  us 
something  entirely  different  from  any  pre- 
vious means  of  communication,  in  broad- 
casting. It  has  given  us,  almost  as  a  surprise 
even  for  radio  experts,  a  means  of  filling  the 
air  and  putting  at  the  command  of  anyone 
who  will  spend  the  few  dollars  necessary  for 
a  receiver,  whatever  forms  of  culture  and 
information  and  amusement  there  are  that 
can  be  made  audible,  and  do  it  at  a  startlingly 
low  cost  and  in  great  quantity  and  variety. 
The  problem  that  remains  here  is  outside  the 
field  of  the  radio-engineer.  It  is  caused  by 
the  very  universality  and  democracy  of  what- 
ever is  broadcasted,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  people  who  benefit  by  it  pay  the 
very  small  cost  of  an  adequate  and  valuable 
broadcasting  service.'* 

"But  will  not  further  inventions  of  receiv- 
ing apparatus  give  some  sort  of  control  of 
this?"  I  asked. 

"Perhaps.  There  are  several  systems  pos- 
sible, and  doubtless  the  problem  will  be 
solved — most  likely  by  sending  out  messages 
on  a  double  or  compound  wave  length,  one 
confusing  the  signals  sent  by  the  other,  and 
requiring  a  special  instrument  to  unsnarl 
them.  When  it  is  solved,  we  shall  find  the 
radio-phone  one  of  our  greatest  agencies  for 
the  spread  of  information  and  culture,  as 
well  as  one  of  our  most  popular  entertainers. 
Here,  again,  it  cannot  compete  with  the 
newspapers  or  with  stage  entertainers.*' 

No  Signals  to  or  from  Mars 

The  Senator's  secretary  had  issued  a  very 
special  warning  against  approaching  him  on 
the  subject  of  communications  with  Mars — 
"Marsing,"  he  called  it — but  the  temptation 
was  too  great.  The  Senator  controlled 
himself  visibly. 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misstate- 
ment about  that,"  he  said,  avoiding  the  uglier 
word.  "There  are  several  developments  of 
radio  which  have  caught  the  popular  imagi- 
nation but  which,  either  for  practical  or 
scientific  reasons,  do  not  seem  to  hold  actual 
promise  to  bear  out  the  imagination.  This 
dream  of  signalling  to  Mars  is  not  new.  It 
was  dreamed  long  before  radio  was  invented, 
and  has  been  applied  to  every  device  which 
miffht  possibly  serve.  I  have  had  to  empha- 
'er  and  over  again  that  I  have  made 
Tipt  to  signal  to  Mars,  have  received 


no  signal  from  Mars,  and  am  not  construct- 
ing apparatus  nor  making  any  plans  to  do 
cither.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  this 
dream  is  that  if  someone  had  the  time  and 
money  to  spare  it  might  be  possible  to  con- 
struct apparatus  capable  of  sending  wireless 
impulses  to  that  distance." 

Transmission  of  Power  by  Radio 

"The  transmission  of  power  by  radio?" 

"It  is  entirely  possible.  In  fact,  all  radio 
signalling  is  actually  a  transmission  of  power. 
The  trouble  here  is  practical.  With  a  radio 
signal  we  send  into  the  antenna,  for  trans- 
mission over  a  hundred  miles,  from  one  to 
two  horsepower  of  energy.  The  receiver  at 
the  other  end  gets  an  amount  that  can  be 
measured  only  in  microwatts — often  not  one- 
millionth  part  of  the  power  sent.  I  cannot 
see  how  any  system  of  power  reception,  even 
allowing  for  directional  sending  and  every 
possible  improvement,  could  be  done  without 
a  waste  too  great  to  endure." 

"Do  you  think  that  control  of  distant  ma- 
chiner>%  such  as  that  in  boats  or  airplanes,  by 
radio,  will  ever  be  applied  practically?"  was 
the  last  question. 

"It  is  a  very  interesting  line  of  experi- 
ment, and  seems  to  point  toward  develop- 
ments of  high  military  value.  But  here,  too, 
there  are  practical  considerations  which,  at 
least  for  the  present,  make  it  improbable  that 
it  will  ever  be  generally  used. 

"The  first  is  the  incurable  habit  machinery 
has  of  getting  out  of  order,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  repairing  it  by  radio.  The  chief 
duty  of  a  marine  engineer,  for  example,  is 
not  in  starting  and  stopping  his  engines,  but 
in  keeping  them  fit.  Radio  cannot  do  this. 
It  could  never  make  the  adjustments  which 
are  so  often  necessary  to  an  airplane  in  flight. 

Marconi  rose  to  close  the  discussion,  and 
with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  made  as  if  to  brush 
away  these  matters  as  trivialities. 

"The  one  certain  thing  that  is  clear  from 
the  present  situation  in  radio,"  he  summed 
up,  "is  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase ; 
that  it  is  passing  from  limited  and  special 
uses  to  those  which  are  general  and  almost 
unlimited.  It  has  till  recently  been  a  means 
of  salvation  to  mariners,  a  valuable  instru- 
ment of  war,  and  of  occasional  use  in  com- 
merce. It  is  now  beginning  to  be  the  servant 
of  all  who  have  word  to  send  between  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  most  general,  the 
cheapest,  and  the  quickest  means  of  com- 
munication ever  dreamed  of  for  long 
distances." 
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FIVE  years*  experience  in  applying  mental 
tests  in  New  Jersey  institutions  shows 
that  they  are  very  practical.  They  are  short 
cuts  to  the  discovery  of  the  individual.  They 
indicate  how  to  assign  prisoners  and  hospital 
patients  to  work  and  to  school,  so  that  their 
creative  facilities,  however  weak,  may  be 
called  into  play.  If  that  is  accomplished,  the 
individual  becomes  a  happy,  enthusiastic 
worker.  Mental  tests  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  but  they  furnish  us  with  our  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  work.  If  their  results 
are  used  properly  and  coordinated  with  other 
facts,  unrest,  even  among  cynical  and  disil- 
lusioned prisoners,  will  be  quieted.  If  this 
result  can  be  achieved  for  prisoners,  we 
believe  it  could  much  more  easily  be 
accomplished  among  workers.  After  much 
experience,  we  used  such  tests  in  securing  a 
high-grade  executive  recently. 

A  recently  published  statement  of  Edward 
A.  Filenc  shows  that  industrial  leaders  out- 
side of  the  New  Jersey  group  begin  to  per- 
ceive what  are  the  two  chief  causes  of 
unrest  among  our  people.  They  are  the 
worker's  inability  to  find  his  niche  where  he 
can  do  what  to  him  is  creative  work,  and  his 
real  or  apparent  lack  of  versatility  within  his 
environment.  We  find  that  causes  of  unrest 
among  prisoners  are  the  same  as  among 
workers  generally,  however  much  they  are 
obscured  by  surface  conditions.  We  have 
been  forced  to  cope  with  these  conditions  be- 
cause we  cannot,  like  the  short-sighted 
employer,  ruthlessly  "hire  and  fire." 

We  have  found  by  making  a  careful  job 
anal>^is  of  each  and  every  activity  in  the 
State  Prison  that  our  requirements  have  a 
wide  range  and  call  for  all  sorts  of  abilities 
to  meet  them.  Thirty  or  forty  separate  and 
distinct  common  laborer  jobs  strain  to  the 
utmost  our  organization  for  finding  and 
training  men  of  common  labor  ability.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  train  each  common 
laborer  to  do  from  three  to  eight  different 


tasks  within  his  range  of  ability  and  may  in 
time  train  each  to  do  a  dozen  things.  When 
a  classification,  placement  and  training  or- 
ganization must  meet  these  requirements,  all 
labor  ceases  to  be  "common"  and  takes  on  a 
new  dignity.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  train 
"common  laborers"  to  clean  windows,  to  do 
laundry  work  and  to  do  the  household  work 
of  a  prison  as  it  is  to  train  those  of  greater 
versatility  to  become  machine  operators  or 
semi-skilled  mechanics. 

When  we  go  up  the  scale  of  versatility 
and  of  complexity  we  find  our  problem  in 
essence  the  same,  though  different  in  detail. 
The  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  human 
training  and  development  of  men  in  insti- 
tutions will  be  solved  when  we  achieve 
proper  classification  of  the  work  to  be  done 
and  of  the  men  to  do  it,  and  when  we  secure 
proper  cooperation  of  the  workers.  We  be- 
lieve the  institution  problem  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  free-labor  problem.  If 
we  were  to  put  square  pegs  only  in  square 
holes  and  then  were  we  to  polish  the  pegs 
and  smooth  the  holes,  we  would  find  that 
men  would  act  very  differently  and  endure 
much  more. 

High-grade  personnel  also  has  its  part  to 
play.  The  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  have  not  failed  to  see  the  econ- 
omy of  securing  $10,000-a-year  men  at  from 
$4000  to  $6000  a  year  and  they  have  not 
failed  to  see  the  advantage  of  paying  institu- 
tional superintendents  as  much  as  the  salaries 
paid  in  any  State,  for,  after  all,  what  the 
State  pays  is  just  a  tithe  of  what  such  men 
would  earn  in  private  practice.  New  Jersey 
is  not  penurious,  but  it  does  insist  upon  full 
service  and  frugality.  As  a  consequence  we 
have  been  able  to  attract  into  the  State  ser-  I 
vice  types  out  of  the  ordinary.  On  this  point 
President  E.  P.  Earle,  of  die  State  Board  . 
of  Control,  says:  \ 

The  Commissioner's  staflF,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
pares   favorably   with    any   organization    in    the 
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business  world.  He  has  drafted  men  into  the 
State  service  solely  because  of  their  ability  to 
serve  efBciently.  Politics,  particularly  partisan 
politics,  has  had  no  place  or  standing  in  their 
selection. 

A  State's  "Want  Ad"  and  Its  Results 

One  of  these  $60{)0-men  left  us  recently. 
We  wanted  a  man  out  of  the  ordinary  to 
succeed  him.  In  order  to  draw  upon 
industry  for  the  best  man  that  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  field  of  production  engineer- 
ing, cost  control  and  personnel  administra- 
tion, I  inserted  a  "want  ad"  in  the  largest 
New  Jersey  daily  newspaper  and  in  a  large 
New  York  Sunday  newspaper  having  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
advertisement  which  appeared  for  a  single 
insertion  in  the  New  Jersey  daily  and  New 
York  Sunday  paper,  read  as  follows: 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  WANTED 

Executive  assistant  to  President-General  Man- 
ager, large  organization  having  several  large 
plants  to  handle  personnel,  several  thousand  em- 
ployees, to  control  budget  and  expenditure 
^6,000,000  per  year  and  to  develop  additional 
manufacturing  plants.  Must  be  college  graduate 
or  full  equivalent  World  War  Veteran  pre- 
ferred; resident  of  New  Jersey  preferred.  Age, 
28-45.  Accounting  or  engineering  experience,  or 
both,  desirable.  Salary,  f4000  to  $6000.  A  real 
opportunity. 

A  total  of  715  replies  was  received  to  this 
want  ad.  Two  days  and  nineteen  hours* 
total  time  was  expended  by  myself  person- 
ally in  carefully  analyzing  the  replies  from 
all  the  applicants.  Many  sent  blue-prints, 
charts  and  even  reports  of  work  performed 
in  the  United  States,  in  South  America  and 
in  far-away  China  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  I  selected  twelve  of  these,  grouping 
them  as  excellent,  134  as  good  or  fair,  and 
569  as  not  up  to  the  mark  for  one  reason  or 
another.  I  then  restudied  these  134  and  se- 
lected from  among  them  twenty-two  for 
personal  interviews.  I  then  wrote  a  letter 
on  plain  paper  and  stated : 

At  the  request  of  the  advertiser,  I  have  com- 
pleted the  analysis  of  the  715  replies  to  the  ad- 
vertisement referred  to,  and  have  been  requested 
by  the  Board  to  interview  a  small  group.  Please 
come  to  see  me  at  the  Japanese  Room  at  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark,  N.  J.,  promptly  at 
[time  inserted].  Bring  with  you  photograph  of 
yourself  and  any  reports  which  will  show  clearly 
the  character  of  your  work.  Please  keep  the 
matter  of  this  interview  in  strictest  confidence. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  interviewing 
twenty  men  who  appeared.  One-half  hour 
was  given  to  each  man.  I  had  the  help  of 
my  principal  assistant  and  of  my  private  sec- 


retary, who  made  stenographic  minutes  of 
the  answers  to  the  series  of  questions  I  asked, 
which  were  based  partly  on  each  reply  to  the 
original  advertisement,  and  a  special  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  how  widely  and  com- 
prehensively each  of  the  applicants  had  read 
in  the  field  of  general  literature,  biography, 
history  and  fiction,  for  obviously  the  late 
Theodore  N.  Vail  was  correct  in  stating  that 
a  man  who  has  not  read  widely  outside  of  his 
own  field  will  never  become  a  big  man. 

A  Special  Examination 

At  the  beginning  of  each  interview,  I  told 
each  person  frankly  that  it  was  not  possible 
at  that  time  to  reveal  to  the  respondent  the 
exact  nature  of  the  work  or  the  name  of  the 
advertiser,  but  that  the  advertisement  itself 
gave  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  would 
be  expected  of  the  man  to  secure  the  position. 
During  the  interview  I  explained  to  each  re- 
spondent that  I  wanted  each  to  take  a  spe- 
cial examination.  The  purpose  of  this  ex- 
amination was  to  test  each  applicant's  general 
range  of  information,  his  foresight,  imagina- 
tion and  planning  ability,  and  also  his  ability 
to  concentrate  and  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the 
main  issue  under  consideration.  Each  and 
every  man  stated  his  willingness  to  under- 
take the  examination  and  some  expressed 
their  eagerness  to  try  it.  Accordingly,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  persons  thus 
selected,  requesting  him  to  appear  at  the 
Psychological  Laboratory,  Nassau  Hall, 
Princeton  University,  for  an  examination  tg^ 
be  held  during  the  afternoon  of   May   12. 

My  next  step  was  to  discuss  with  Dr. 
Edgar  A.  Doll,  our  departmental  psycholo- 
gist, how  we  could  best  apply  to  these 
examinations  the  results  of  our  own  five 
years  of  experience  with  psychological  and 
performance  tests,  in  assigning,  training  and 
developing  institutional  inmates.  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  ascertain  with  what 
assurance  we  could  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  tests  to  be  applied,  without  further 
testing  in  later  periods.  I  was  indeed  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  continuous  experience 
and  modifications  had  obviated  initial  errors 
and  had  strengthened  and  broadened  exami- 
nations. We  had  succeeded  more  fully  than 
I  had  anticipated  in  measuring  at  initial  ex- 
aminations the  ability  of  our  institutional  in- 
mates to  achieve  results  within  the  range  of 
their  particular  abilities.  In  short,  we  had 
succeeded  in  measuring  ability  to  perform 
specific  tasks,  rather  than  mere  memory  of 
details.      Moreover,   our   results   were   not 
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confined  to  examination  of  the  inmate  popu- 
lation. Our  department  had  been  called  into 
consultation  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  had  assisted  in  formulating 
psychological  and  performance  tests  for  the 
recently  organized  New  Jersey  State  Police. 

I  next  approached  Dr.  Carl  C.  Brigham, 
one  of  the  best-known  psychologists  in  this 
country,  to  take  charge  of  the  examination. 
He  utilized  the  best  series  of  tests  that  has 
yet  been  devised  and  tested  out  in  the  selec- 
tion of  high-grade  executives. 

In  order  to  test  the  final  results,  Dr.  Brig- 
ham  requested  me  to  have  two  or  three  per- 
sons adjudged  by  me  to  be  capable  of  filling 
the  vacant  position  take  the  examination, 
and  three  persons  take  it  who  were  ad- 
judged by  me  not  fitted  to  fill  the  position. 
I  asked  two  division  heads  of  my  department 
to  take  the  examination,  and  as  I  had  already 
selected  at  least  three  persons  in  the  twelve 
who  I  didn't  believe  measured  up  to  the  re- 
quirements, both  Dr.  Brigham  and  I  felt  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  check  the  results. 

The  fourteen  men  appeared  in  advance  of 
the  hour  set  for  the  examination.  One  man 
traveled  all  night  from  near  Pittsburgh  to  be 
present.  The  promptness  of  all  the  men 
during  the  interviews  and  examination  was 
indeed  remarkable.  The  Princeton  examina- 
tion continued  for  a  period  of  188  minutes 
of  work  with  18  minutes  of  rest.  Dr.  Brig- 
ham, in  his  report,  furnished  me  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  examination: 
^  Forty-four  minutes  were  devoted  to  a  general 
intelligence  test  modeled  after  the  Army  Alpha 
Test,  which  was  given  every  man  inducted  into 
the  tervicc.  But  in  this  lest  it  was  go.  arranged 
that  8  ten-minute  practice  period  preceded  the 
thirty  minute*  of  time  devoted  to  work.  This 
lot  i*  »  more  reliable  lest  of  general  inlelii- 
Kcnce  than  the  Army  Alpha  Test.  It  wai  our 
standard  measuring  slick. 

A  total  of  tnenty-lwo  minutes  was  devolcd  to 
a  test  to  determine  the  range  of  technical  infor- 
fflalion  covering  all  sorts  of  items  from  the 
diameter  of  »  Ford  piston  lo  the  run  of  sizes  in 
anger  biti.  This  is  not  a  test  requiring  technical 
training,  but  rather  an  interest  in  technical  things. 
This    was    one    of    the    factors    ne    wanted    to 
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A  total  of  twenty-five  minutes  was  devoted  to 
an  abbreviated  general  intelligence  test  arranged 
to  diSereniiate  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence. 
This  was  used  lo  supplement  the  general  iniflli- 
gence  test.  The  various  items  selected  involved 
reasoning  out  in  a  very  short  time  a  variety  of 
problems,  all  of  which  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  mental  alertness  and  ingenuity. 
_  Without  revealing  the  eiact  text  of  these  ques- 
tiaai,  we  may  say:  A  man  went  to  a  store  to  buy 
four  pounds  of  sugar.  The  storekeeper  had  noth- 
ing but  a  live-pouod  lack  and  ■  three-pound  ladi 


with  which  to  measure.  Without  guessing  at  the 
amount,  he  succeeded  in  measuring  out  exactly 
four  pounds  of  sugar  with  these  two  sacks.  Be- 
low are  listed  the  different  things  he  did.  Mark 
them  from  one  to  seven  in  the  order  in  which 
he  did  them.  [Then  followed  three  things  that 
were  not  correct  interspersed  with  four  things 
that  were  correct.] 

The  next  test  was  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
minutes,  designed  to  measure  ihe  complete  mental 
operations  described  under  the  general  term 
"foresight."  It  requires  quickness  of  judgment 
and  fertility  of  imagination.  It  puts  a  premium 
on  the  novelty  of  the  conclusions  reached.  It  re- 
quires creative  imagination. 

The  fifth  test  was  to  determine  general  public 
information.  It  involved  some  reasoning  and  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  economics.  This  lest 
was  introduced  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the 
candidate's    knowledge    of    financial    and    indua- 

The  next  test  was  one  of  general  information 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  business  infor- 
mation test  in  order  to  obtain  an  indication  of  the 
breadth  of  the  candidate's  interest  outside  of 
technical  and  business  mttters.     Thii  tes^  and  the 
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one  referred  to  herewith,  includes  150  items,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  what  is  the  authorship  of 
"The  Doll's  House"  to  the  poker  hand  required 
to  beat  a  flush.  These  two  tests  together  counted 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  score  assigned  to 
each   candidate. 

The  next  test  was  a  popular  information  test 
supposed  to  test  ability  to  mix  with  others,  and 
the  eighth  and  last  test  was  a  special  test  of  in- 
genuity introduced  at  the  close  of  the  entire  test 
series.  It  requires  straight  reasoning  rather  than 
quickness  of  judgment  This  tes^.  was  introduced 
as  an  experiment  just  to  see  what  the  result 
would  be.  One  man  solved  it  completely.  Three 
men  practically  completed  it.  Three  men  could 
get  nothing.  Three  men  succeeded  in  getting 
only  the  first  and  easiest  step.  The  rest  were  in 
varying  stages  of  progress  when  the  papers  were 
turned  in. 

According  to  Dr.  Brigham's  analysis,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Borden  was  clearly  entitled  to  first 
place.  Two  men  were  tied  for  second  place ; 
two  for  third;  two  for  fourth;  one  man  got 
fifth  place ;  four  men  tied  for  sixth  place ;  one 
man  got  seventh;  and  one  man  the  last. 
Mr.  Borden  passed  with  an  average  of  about 
82  per  cent. ;  the  lowest  man  had  an  average 
of  about  27  per  cent.  The  two  highest  scores 
on  the  two  intelligence  tests  were  equivalent 
to  scores  of  about  165  to  170  in  the  Army 
Alpha  Test.  Captain  Borden,  when  he  took 
the  Army  Alpha  Test  at  the  beginning  of 
his  army  service,  secured  a  rank  of  183  out 
of  a  possible  212,  which  placed  him  in  a 
class  by  himself.  Dr.  Brigham  says  further 
upon  this  point:  'The  first  test  converted 
into  army  letter  ratings  would  place  the  first 
three  men  among  Army  A  men." 

In  order  to  obviate  the  usual  objection  that 
this  type  of  ps>xhological  test  is  a  measure  of 
speed  rather  than  of  training  and  experience, 
no  time  limit  w?.c  set  either  for  the  intelli- 
gence tests  or  foresight  test  or  the  last  special 
test.  This  safeguard  has  a  far-reaching  im- 
portance. Summarizing  his  report  upon  the 
examination  as  a  whole,  Dr.  Brigham  says: 

A  battery  of  eight  different  tests  was  selected, 
which  we  believed  would  differentiate  the  candi- 
dates in  the  eight  abilities  that  the  position  re- 
quired. In  th«  present  stage  of  development  of 
psychological  tests,  about  the  one  thing  to  do, 
after  learning  the  position  of  the  target,  is  to 
shoot  at  it  with  every  possible  weapon  and  from 
all  angles.  In  this  case,  the  battery  was  com- 
posed of  eight  guns,  each  one  having  a  different 
lange  and  giving  a  burst  over  a  wide  area.  We 
could  have  given  the  test  to  400  as  easily  as  to 
the  14. 

The  men  took  the  test  under  uniform  condi- 
tions as  far  as  the  objective  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment were  concerned.  If  some  of  the  men 
were  fatigued  when  the  examination  started,  due 
to  some  physical  illness  or  some  condition  over 
which  we   had   no  control,  that  factor   probably 


would  have  influenced  the  final  standing.  We 
were  principally  interested  in  picking  a  man  who 
could  fill  the  position  that  was  vacant.  Our 
methods  might  penalize  the  individual  tempo- 
rarily incapacitated  for  mental  work,  but  that  mis- 
take would  have  been  made  at  his  expense  and 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 
The  factor  that  we  stressed  most  strongly  was 
general  intelligence.  Among  the  more  difficult 
intelligence  tests  were  tests  for  business  infor- 
mation, technical  information,  general  and  popu- 
lar information.  The  information  tests  taken  all 
together  contributed  only  one-fifth  to  the  general 
score.  In  general  the  plan  of  examination  con- 
sisted of  giving  the  different  tests  of  intelligence 
or  some  complicated  mental  operation  and  then 
following  each  difficult  test  with  one  of  the  easier 
information  tests  in  order  to  lighten  the  strain. 
While  the  examination  lasted  for  three  hours  and 
a  half  from  start  to  finish,  the  rest  periods 
amounted  to  about  eighteen  minutes.  Two  hours 
of  the  examination  were  spent  in  tests  requiring 
intense  mental  effort  and  one  hour  was  devoted 
to  the  easier  and  more  or  less  amusing  informa- 
tion tests.  The  most  difficut  test  of  the  whole 
series  was  given  at  the  very  end. 

Interesting  '^Cases'* 

A  striking  exception  to  the  rank  deter- 
mined upon  by  my  interviews  and  analyses 
was  case  M,  whom  I  ranked  among  the  first 
three.  He  is  thirty  years  of  age,  married, 
and  has  one  child  aged  seven  and  one-half 
months.  This  young  man  is  a  man  of  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  personality,  holds  a  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering  from  one  of*  the 
best-known  Eastern  universities,  was  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  World  War  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  purchasing  agent,  executive  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  a 
large  manufacturing  corporation,  where  he 
installed  cost  systems  and  proved  his  ability 
to  operate  any  of  a  great  number  of  machines 
in  a  well-equipped  foundry,  machine  shop, 
plate  shop  and  pattern  shop,  while  acting  as 
general  superintendent  of  these  divisions  of 
the  plant. 

During  the  World  War  this  young  man 
made  a  fine  record  as  a  gas  specialist  and 
as  a  specialist  in  motor  and  mobile  equip- 
ment in  the  ordnance  department,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  training  of  officers,  some  of 
whom  were  brigadier-generals.  This  young 
man  obtained  a  uniformly  low  record  in 
every  one  of  the  Princeton  examinations, 
despite  the  fact  that  undoubtedly  from  every 
other  point  of  view  he  should  have  been 
ranked  among  the  first  three. 

Case  E  is  very  interesting.  This  young 
man  is  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a  graduate 
in  mechanical  engineering  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est American  universities  and  a  graduate 
from  two  special  courses  of  business  manage- 
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TABLE  I. 
Scorei  of  all  candidatei  in  terms  of  per  cent,  that 

total   possible   score. 


their  actual  score  was  of 


H.  G.  Borden 

TMtL 
Fbrttight 

86 

TMtM 
Planning 

66 

Twtn 

FoTMight 
83 

• 

TMtP 

Penerennoa 
90 

Test 
T 

86 

Teit 
V 

100 

TMt 

XIII 

77 

Te«t 
XI 

76 

Averftfe  of  TMts 

T.    V.    xni 

and  XI  CaliiAK 
for  Information 

85 

B 

75 

68 

73 

80 

79 

85 

65 

74 

76 

C 

85 

52 

80 

80 

77 

98 

81 

78 

84 

D 

67 

72 

70 

50 

81 

80 

50 

58 

67 

E 

70 

57 

67 

15 

78 

86 

61 

72 

74 

F 

60 

54 

60 

50 

80 

94 

59 

70 

76 

G 

71 

43 

47 

100 

80 

86 

50 

54 

68 

H 

58 

57 

53 

10 

77 

74 

52 

70 

68 

I 

63 

34 

67 

0 

60 

77 

48 

64 

62 

J 

58 

52 

30 

10 

70 

78 

54 

74 

69 

K 

61 

41 

53 

25 

67 

69 

47 

46 

57 

L 

62 

37 

60 

0 

61 

82 

45 

76 

66 

M 

51 

18 

53 

10 

56 

65 

27 

48 

49 

N 

30 

15 

30 

0 

86 

75 

40 

36 

59 

TABLE  II. 

Scores  of  all  candidates   as  given   in  Table  I  converted   into 

ranks.    In  case  of  a  tie,  ranks  are  split    The  average  of  tests 

T,  V,  XIII  and  XI  is  ranked,  giving  these  four  tests  together 

the  value  of  l/5th  of  the  average  rank. 

Arerago  B*nk  on 


TuatP 
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Ttetn 
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and  XI.  CalUnff 
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IVtrMight 
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on  All  TeaU 

H.    G.   Borden 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1.6 

B 

3 

2 

3 

3^ 

3^ 

3.0 

C 

2 

VA 

2 

35^ 

2 

3.4 

D 

6 

1 

4 

5^ 

9 

5.1 

E 

5 

454 

sVi 

8 

5 

5.6 

F 

10 

6 

7/a 

5^ 

t'A 

6.5 

G 

4 

9 

12 

1 

TA 

6.7 

H 

IV/i 

4/2 

10 

10 

7/2 

8.7 

I 

7 

12 

sy2 

13 

11 

9.7 

J 

llH 

7H 

WA 

10 

6 

9.7 

K 

9 

10 

10 

7 

13 

9.8 

L 

8 

11 

7^ 

13 

10 

9.9 

M 

13 

13 

10 

10 

14 

12.0 

N 

14 

14 

13^ 

13 

12 

13.3 

ment.  He  is  a  deep  student  of  industrial 
government  and  personnel  work.  He  has 
been  a  consulting  engineer  enjoying  a  large 
practice  and  having  actually  earned  $10,000 
per  year  for  several  years.  It  would  be 
expected  that  he  would  rank  among  the  first. 
In  the  Princeton  examinations  he  was  tied 
with  another  for  third  place. 

Case  B  is  extremely  important.  This  man 
is  thirty  years  of  age,  unmarried,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  class  of  1907.  He 
had  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  during 
the  war.  This  young  man  organized  and 
built  one  of  the  largest  depots  of  the  war 
department,  accommodating  15,000  animals 
and  employing  450  laborers  upon  the  work. 
Later  he  was  one  of  the  chief  staff  officers  of 
a  number  of  small  camps  which  were  adja- 
cent to  a  number  of  our  large  cities  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  four  of  them. 
He  later  commanded  a  regiment  in  one  of 
the  Southern  training  camps  and  after  that 
one  of  the  regular  infantry  regiments.     At 


the  close  of  the 
war  he  resigned 
from  the  army  to 
undertake  indus- 
trial work  where 
he  has  had  charge 
of  a  large  war 
plant. 

The  man  who 
received  the  lowest 
mark,  N,  was  as- 
sociated with  the 
general  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest 
basic  plants  pro- 
ducing munitions 
in  the  New  York 
district.  This  ex- 
amination demonstrated  conclusively  what 
was  suspected  through  the  analysis  of  re- 
plies and  interviews.  This  man  was  a  capital 
example  of  high  training,  concentrated  ef- 
forts and  special  skill  which  are  not  under 
the  control  of  a  well-disdplined  all-around 
developed  mind  and  body.  He  had  read 
nothing  at  all  outside  of  his  work.  He 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  nothing  but  his  ♦ 
specialties.  He  is  a  victim  of  too  much  spe- 
cialization. One  feels  like  saying  that  unless 
he  changes  his  whole  attitude  he  will  be 
fashioned  into  one  of  the  important  cogs  of 
our  huge  industrial  machine,  but  he  will  x 
never  become  a  general  high-grade  executive. 
Each  one  of  the  715  replies  seemed  to  be 
important  from  some  point  of  view.  At  a 
time  when  the  public  prints  are  filled  with 
statements  that  there  are  thousands  of  high- 
grade  executives  out  of  employment  entirely, 
it  was  interesting  to  find  that  all  but  ten  of 
these  respondents  appeared  to  be  employed 
at  something,  although  usually  at  about  one- 
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half  of  their  pre-war  and  war  rate  of  com- 
pensation. More  than  one-half,  I  think,  sup- 
plemented their  university  and  college  train- 
ing by  post-graduate  courses,  either  by  at- 
tendance at  courses  in  well-known  business 
training  schools  or  by  correspondence.  About 
50  of  the  134  whom  I  classed  as  excellent 
or  good  or  fair,  were  not  only  highly  trained 
but  widely  experienced  in  this  and  in  other 
countries.  A  few  of  them  are  nationally 
known  engineers  and  industrial  executives. 

This  examination  has  attracted  attention 
throughout  the  country.  Inquiries  have 
come  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  tests 
to  their  use.  Several  large  concerns  have  tele- 
graphed and  written  asking  for  the  names 
of  those  securing  a  high  mark  in  this  elimi- 
nation contest  who  had  not  been  appointed. 
A  prominent  newspaper  editor  wrote  asking 
this  question:  "Do  you  believe  that  the  ex- 
amination provided  you  with  the  one  man 
out  of  the  715  who  is  the  best  equipped  in 
every  way  for  the  vacant  position?"  To  all 
these  inquiries  I  replied  that  we  did  not 
depend  upon  the  Princeton  examination  for 
primary  information.  That  examination 
was  given  to  check  up  our  best  judgment 
arrived  at  through  the  use  of  the  approved 
and  most  up-to-date  personnel  methods  of 
our  largest  corpora tions.^  The  final  test,  of 
course,  is  performance.  Before  making  the 
final  selection,  I  recommended  six  persons 
who  had  taken  the  Princeton  examination 
to  the  consideration  of  the  State  Board,  and 
they  made  the  final  selection  of  the  young 
man  who  took  first  place  in  the  Princeton 
examination.  In  making  this  appointment 
we  are  depending  more  upon  demonstration 
of  adaptability  than  upon  experience  in  a 
definite  line,  such  as  that  of  the  engineer  of 
the  large  industrial  enterprise  referred  to  just 
previously.  Moreover,  Mr.  Borden's  pre- 
liminary service  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

We  tried  to  take  care  of  personality 
through  our  personal  interviews.  A  search- 
ing examination  was  made  of  the  personality, 
personal  experience,  and,  in  many  ways,  of 
the  private  life  of  each  respondent.  These 
intimate  details,  of  course,  will  be  kept  in 
strictest  confidence. 

My  associates  agree  with  me  that  the  in- 
terviewing of  these  men  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful experience  for  us.  It  has  led  us  to  be- 
lieve more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  future 
of  America,  for  we  feel  that  in  no  other 
country  could  so  many  highly  trained  and 
broadly    experienced    men   be   found    whose 


chief  interest  was  clearly  creative  work  and 
not  merely  monetary  rewards. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Borden  had  been  one  of 
the  first  men  employed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison 
after  he  had  selected  him  by  means  of  his 
much-discussed  questionnaire,  hundreds  have 
inquired  whether  our  examinations  differed 
particularly  from  Mr.  Edison's.  College 
professors  have  been  particularly  interested 
because  they  had  criticized  Mr.  Edison's  first 
questionnaire  severely,  as  a  test  of  memory 
ability  only  in  the  particular  fields  in  which 
the  electrical  wizard  is  interested.  Mr. 
Edison  replied  to  these  criticisms  by  stating 
that  he  could  not  wait  for  his  assistants  to  go 
to  the  Ubrary  to  look  up  answers  to  recurring 
questions  in  different  fields,  and  that  he 
wanted  men  who  could  answer  promptly. 

Our  problem  was  quite  different.  We  de- 
sired an  all-around  industrial  engineer  who 
could  determine  costs,  recommend  policies 
and  participate  in  executive  management. 
We  wanted  a  first-class  personnel  man  who 
would  be  capable  of  becoming  a  general 
comptroller.  Unlike  Mr.  Edison,  we  did 
not  care  particularly  how  quickly  this  person 
could  answer  our  particular  questions  before 
we  employed  him.  We  believed  if  he  were  a 
particularly  adaptable  person  he  could  leam 
quickly  how  to  meet  all  the  memory  require- 
ments of  our  position. 

Since  our  examination  was  given,  Mr. 
Edison  has  utilized  his  newer  and  more  ex- 
tended examinations  in  selecting  a  personal 
assistant.  His  questions,  as  published  in  the 
daily  press,  indicate  that  Mr.  Edison  still 
prefers  his  own  questions  to  the  standard 
tests.  Our  feeling  is  diat  his  test  may  be 
sufficient  for  his  particular  purposes,  but 
that  in  the  general  use  of  such  tests,  the 
standard  forms  are  to  be  preferred. 

On  July  1,  Dr.  John  E.  Enright,  New 
Jersey  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  ini- 
tiated another  forward  step  in  educational 
administration  by  appointing  two  committees 
to  extend  to  the  schools  of  the  State  the  re- 
sults, technique  and  methods  of  psychological 
examining  already  worked  out  in  New  Jersey 
schools  and  institutions.  These  committees 
will  function  under  the  general  supervision 
of  his  two  Assistant  State  Commissioners, 
C.  J.  Strahan  and  Roy  C.  Shaffer.  They 
are  to  make  a  study  of  the  field,  to  select  tests 
and  to  guide  their  application  to  all  the 
school  children  of  the  State,  so  that  the 
courses  of  study  and  school  work  may  be 
made  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  the  different  schS  Is  and  localities. 
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GOVERNMENT  HOUSING 
IN  ARGENTINA 

How  THE  National  Government  in  a  Southern  Republic  1 
Providing  Homes  for  Workingmen 

BY  ADELINE  K.  BRADY 


IN  spite  of  an  unprecedented  exodus  of 
Italians  to  Europe  immediately  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Argentina  found 
itself  facing  a  house  shortage  even  more 
serious  than  that  which  prevailed  in  many 
American  cities  during  the  years  1916  to 
1919.  As  in  the  United  States,  this  condi- 
tion was  largely  due  to  the  commercial 
boom;  for  Argentina,  the  granary  and  live- 
stock center  of  the  southern  continent,  en- 
tered in  1915  upon  the  biggest  era  of  pros- 
perity in  its  history.  Shipping  was  too 
scarce  and  time  too  precious  in  those  first 
years  of  the  war  to  make  Australia's  food 
resources  effective  for  the  emergency,  and 
consequently  every  available  ship  of  the 
Allies  was  routed  into  the  River  Plate  to 
carry  to  England  and  France  the  much- 
needed  grains,  wool,  and  meats. 

The  centering  of  this  vast  trade  in 
Buenos  Aires  naturally  caused  a  concentra- 
tion of  workmen  in  that  already  over- 
crowded capital  city.  Argentina,  with  an 
area  nearly  as  great  as  all  of  Europe  ex- 
cluding Russia,  has  a  population  of  only 
8,800,000;  but  a  quarter  of  this  number  is 
located  in  the  two  port  dties  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Rosario,  not  including  the  many 
populous  suburbs  of  those  two  places.  Be- 
sides the  general  movement  of  workmen  to 
the  cities  another  factor  entered  into  the 
Argentine  housing  problems  that  did  not 
exist    in    the    United    States;    namely,  the 
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impossibility  of  effective  concentration  due 
to  the  preponderance  of  medieval  houses 
that  occupied  much  valuable  space  without 
affording  adequate  dwelling  capacity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  city  planning  the 
architecture  of  Buenos  Aires  is  generally 
unsuited  for  a  great  city,  ranLing  as  the 
largest  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  the 
second  Latin  city  in  the  world  next  to  Paris. 
The  ordinary  dwelling  house  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  a  one-story  structure  of  massive 
brick  walls  with  large  interior  "patio,"  or 
open  courtyard.  On  a  ground  area,  which 
in  a  modern  American  city  district  would 
comfortably  house  six  families  in  a  three- 
story  apartment,  the  Buenos  Aires  bouse 
barely  provides  for  six  persons. 

Argentine  Dwellings  Unsuitable 
The  modern  Argentine  dwelling  house  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  architecture  intro- 
duced into  Spain  during  the  long  occupation 
of  that  country  by  the  Moors.  Buenos 
Aires  was  first  settled  in  1535,  when  Moor- 
ish influence  was  still  strong  in  Spain;  and 
the  original  type  of  house  built  by  the  early 
conquistadores  has  persisted  to  the  present 
day,  though  it  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  colder 
climate  of  Argentina. 

The  large  emigration  of  Italians  to  Ar- 
gentina during  the  last  fifty  years,  with  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  Italian  archi- 
tects,  has  somewhat  modified   the  architcc- 
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ture;  but  the  modification  has  been  in  the 
way  of  ornamental  additions  rather  than 
in  changes  in  house-planning.  Strange  to 
say,  this  Moorish  architecture,  with  its 
massiveness,  its  open  patio  and  windowlcss 
looms,  has  been  carried  into  the  designs  of 
many  of  the  city  apartment  houses  which 
have  been  built  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the 
past  few  years. 

The  relative  unsuitability  of  the  native 
Argentine  house  for  a  populous  dty  is  seen 
when  the  area  of  the  city  is  compared  to 
that  of  Paris.  The  federal  capital  of 
Buenos  Aires,  with  a  population  little  more 
than  half  that  of  Paris,  occupies  an  area  of 
two-and-a-half  times  greater,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  French  capital  has  six  times  the 
park  area,  generally  wider  streets,  and  many 
more  wide  avenues  and  boulevards. 

Another  factor  that  helped  to  cause  con- 
gestion and  rent  scarcity  in  Buenos  Aires 
was  the  cessation  of  building  construction 
during  the  war.  In  the  year  1913  the 
municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  issued  15,008 
building  permits.  Following  the  opening  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  however,  it  became  diffi- 
cult and  costly  to  obtain  construction 
materials — for  Argentina  acquires  most  of 
its  building  materials  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  building 
permits  issued  dropped  to  6813  in  1915,  and 
averaged  less  than  6000  during  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  building  during  these 
war  years,  also,  was  largely  confined  to  busi- 
ness premises  and  warehouses.     Meanwhile, 


the  dty  population  was  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate,  due  not  only  to  its  natural  growth,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  war-time  prosperity  was 
attracting  an  influx  to  this  business  center  of 
the  Republic 

Dgmoralixing  Conditions  of  Overcrowding 
It  was  not  Strange,  then,  that  when  the 
Argentine  Government,  early  in  1916,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  investigate  housing 
conditions  among  the  workmen  and  to 
arrange  for  the  building  of  cheap  houses,  it 
found  that  conditions  had  become  desperate 
with  this  class  of  tenant.  Probably  in  no 
other  city  in  the  world,  except  in  those  of 
the  warring  nations  of  Europe,  were  living 
expenses  higher  in  proportion  to  the  work- 
ingman's  wages.  Carpenters  and  other  me- 
chanics received  five  to  six  pesos  a  day 
(about  $2),  while  a  four-room  flat  that 
would  not  be  considered  luxurious  by  an 
American  mechanic  could  not  be  had  for 
less  than  200  pesos  per  month. 

In  a  word,  excessive  rentals  that  could 
not  be    paid   out   of   the   workman's    wages 
were    everywhere    being    asked.      Landlords 
had    long  since   inaugurated   the  custom   of 
renting    one    room    to    a    family,    and    the 
families  cooked  and  washed  in  the  common 
courtyard.       Taking     advantage     of     the 
scardty    of     apartments,     the    owners     had 
adorned  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  with  in- 
numerable shacks,   each  shack   the  dwelling 
of  a  laborer's  family.     It  was  not  uncommon 
to    find    twenty    families    occupying    a    one- 
family  house,  with  as  many 
as  nine  persons  sleeping  to- 
gether in  a  room.    The  com- 
mon kitchen,  washroom,  and 
sitting-room    of    these    fami- 
lies was  the  open  courtyard. 
These    houses    became   well 
known   under   the   name   of 
conventillo,  meaning  "a   lit- 
tle  convent,"   and   were,   in 
the   words   of    the   national 
commission,      "putrefying, 
without  baths  or  ventilation 
or  sun,  and  with  the  conges- 
tion   per   room   constantly 
increasing." 

The  New    Government 
Tenement 

The  National  Housing 
Commission  —  "Comision 
Nacional  de  Casas  Baratas" 
— which  had  made  the  study 
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of  conditions,  was  authorized 
to  go  ahead  with  construc- 
tion; and  in  1919  it  set  about 
the  planning  of  its  first  casa 
tolectiva,  or  tenement  house, 
for  workingmen  and  their 
families.  This  tenement, 
called  the  "Colectiva  Valen- 
tin Atsina,"  is  an  imposing 
structure  of  brick  and  con- 
crete stucco,  fronting  on 
Patricios  Park  in  the  Rio- 
chueld  district  of  the  city. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by 
the  commission's  own  archi- 
tects and  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 
The  construction  of  the  house 
and  the  installation  of  sani- 
tary and  lighting  fixtures  was  mostly  done  families  with  many  children,  and  each  tene- 
on  contract.  Due  to  labor  troubles  and  dif-  ment  is  placed  fronting  on  a  park  or  play- 
ficuldes  in  obtaining  materials,  the  tenement  ground.  While  the  colectiva  did  not  retain 
t  completed  until  after  the  first  part     the   Argentine   open    patio    for    each    apart- 
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line  and 


of  the  year   1921. 

Before  the  Colectiva  Alsina  was  ready 
for  occupancy  2318  families  had  petitioned 
for  quarters,  although  the  total  of  all  apart- 
ments in  the  house  would  accommodate  onlv 
67  families.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
awarding  of  quarters  should  be  by  public 
lottery,  and  this  was  held  on  December  5. 
1920,  six  months  before  the  house  was 
ready.  Formal  applications  were  limited  to 
families  with  an  income  of  less  than  200 
pesos,  or  about  $75  a  month,  and  preference 
was  given  to  those  families  having  a  large 
number  of  children.  Five  hundred  and 
seventy  names  were  finally  entered  in  the 
lottery  for  this  house.  Exceptional  prefer- 
ence and  the  direct  assignment  of  apart- 
ments was  made  in  the  case  of  fifteen 
laborers  with  wives  and  ten  children,  and 
whose  incomes  varied  from  $45  to  $60 
monthly.  When  it  is  realized  that  living 
expenses  in  Buenos  Aires  are  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  American  cities,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  living  conditions  of  these 
laborers  were  really  abominable.  At  the 
time  of  the  lottery  these  families  of  twelve 
persons  each  were  occupying  one  and  two 
rooms  in  the  convenlillos  and  paying  from 
40  to  60  pesos  per  month  for  rent. 

The  Valentin  Alsina  house  is  of  four 
stories,  and  is  the  general  type  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  commission  for  crowded  city 
districts.  In  fact,  two  other  tenements  along 
the  same  lines  are  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction.     They    are    built    primarily    for 


ment,  it  included  the  large  courtyard, 
the  housing  law  provides  that  this  interior 
for  a  four-story  tenement  built  by  the  com- 
mission shall  have  an  area  of  not  less  than 
50  square  meters. 

Lack  of  sanitation  was  outstanding  in  the 
crowded  conventillos,  and  it  was  therefore 
particularly  provided  in  the  law  which  cre- 
ated the  National  Housing  Commission  that 
all  houses  should  be  fitted  with  ample  toilets, 
baths  and  washrooms.  The  law  also  took 
into  consideration  the  scantiness  of  the  fur- 
niture of  the  average  l^orer's  home,  and 
specified  that  cupboards  and  other  fixed 
pieces  should  be  built  into  the  rooms.  The 
Colectiva  Alsina  is  provided  with  a  large 
tiled  laundry  containing  sixteen  fixed  tubs. 
An  antiseptic  bath  is  also  installed,  where 
the  clothes  are  brought  before  entering  the 
common  laundry.  In  this  tenement  special 
chutes  are  built  for  handling  garbage,  which 
is  afterward  collected  by  the  municipal  ser- 
vice. The  sanitary  fixtures  were  imported 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  were 
installed  by  private  contractors.  On  all  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  the  contractors  a  rebate  equal 
to  the  import  duty  paid. 

Creating  a  Community  oj  300  Houses 
The  second  housing  venture  under  the 
government  commission  was  on  a  more  elab- 
orate scale,  and  consisted  of  a  group  of  161 
individual  houses  known  as  the  "Barrio  Caf- 
ferata"   in   the  dty   district   called    Flores. 
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These  houses  are  not  yet  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, but  they  have  already  been  assigned 
to  laborers'  families  by  the  method  of  selec- 
tion and  lottery.  When  the  barrio,  or  com- 
munity, is  fully  completed  it  will  contain 
300  houses,  and  the  commission  has  already 
acquired  ground  in  other  sections  of  the  dty 
for  similar  communities. 
The  community  group  system  represented 


Poital  Savings  for  Conttruction 
The  Argentine  Congress  decreed  that  the 
Housing  Commission  could  use  funds  from 
the  Postal  Savings  Department  up  to  a 
maximum  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  deposits, 
and  for  which  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. 
should  be  paid.  The  commission  imme- 
diately took  advanUgc  of  this  law  and  are 
using  the  funds  provided  in  this  way.    The 


by  the  Barrio  Cafferata  is  a  dedded  advance  national  postal-savings  deposits  at  the  present 
in  South  American  housing.  The  architects  time  amount  to  33,000,000  pesos, 
tore  themselves  completely  away  from  the  The  cost  of  constructing  the  Colectiva 
old  Spanish  and  Moorish  styles,  and  followed  Alsina,  including  the  land,  was  848,039 
more  closely  the  house  plan  of  the  country  pesos,  and  the  cost  of  the  Barrio  Caflerata 
chalets  of  the  upper  class  of  Argentina,  or  was  1,967,935  pesos.  The  value  of  an  Ar- 
the  modified  English  type  of  house  frequently  gentine  peso  is  approximately  42  cents.  The 
built  by  British  residents  in  the  suburbs  of  initial  cost  to  the  government  of  housing 
Buenos  Aires.  The  ground  plan  of  the  barrio  500  laborers'  families  was  therefore  $1,182,- 
is  a  direct  copy  of  the  community  housing  710  in  United  States  currency,  or  about 
plan  so  much  used  in  the  United  States  dur-  $2400  per  family.  The  rentals  of  the  apart- 
ments are  adjusted  so  as  to 
~  ~  bring  in  an  income  of  8  per 

cent,  on  the  investment,  of 
which  5  per  cent,  goes  in  to 
the  Postal  Savings  Depart- 
ment and  3  per  cent,  remains 
to  cover  sinking  fund,  care- 
takers, and  taxes.  The  rent- 
als vary  from  35  pesos  a 
month  for  an  apartment  of 
two  rooms  and  dependencies 
in  the  tenement  Alsina  to  55 
pesos  for  the  house  of  four 
rooms  and  dependencies  in 
the  Barrio  Cafferata. 

The  success  of  the  housing 
developments  undertaken  by 
the  National  Housing  Com- 
mission has  encouraged  the 
authorities  to  continue  the  work,  and  another 
project  for  203  individual  houses  to  fonn  a 
new  community  has  just  been  approved.  An 
additional  tenement  is  also  under  construc- 
tion and  the  ground  has  been  acquired  for 
Still  another.  The  provincial  governments 
have  now  taken  an  active  interest  in  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  national  government. 
Though  the  rate  of  construction  of  these 
lies,  and  each  apartment  is  provided  with  its  government  houses  is  not  fast  enough  to  take 
own  toilet  and  stationary  washtubs.  Some  care  of  the  rapidly  growing  population,  it 
of  the  apartments  have  two  bedrooms,  a  nevertheless  has  ameliorated  the  situation  in 
dining-room  and  a  kitchen,  while  others  have  the  worst  of  the  terrible  coaventillos.  More 
three  bedrooms.  The  commission  has  named  important  still  for  the  general  improvement' 
the  three  principal  streets  of  the  community  of  architecture  in  South  America,  the  work 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  and  the  of  the  commission's  architects  has  served  to 
so-called  barrio  forms  a  socialistic  village  of  break  down  the  barriers  of  tradition  and  has 
3000  souls  where  a  paternal  government  introduced  new  designs  of  modem  housing 
"fter  the  workingman  and  his  family,     more  suitable  for  a  great  dty. 


ing  the  last  few  years.  All  the  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  with  cement  stucco  and  Span- 
ish tile  roofs. 

The  houses  of  the  community  have  each  a 
small  flower  garden  in  front,  and  a  little 
kitchen  garden  in  the  rear.  The  barred 
windows  and  overhanging  balconies  of  the 
common  native-type  dwelling  have  been 
eliminated.     The  houses  are  for  two  fami- 


THE  WATER  ROUTE  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  WEST  TO  EUROPE 

(A  series  of  canal  and  river  improvements  makes  it  possible  at  the  present  time  to  transport  goods  bjr  water 
from  any  point  on  the  five  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  New  York.  It  is  now  proposed,  particularly 
in  our  own  and  the  Canadian  Middle  West,  the  improve  a  strip  of  fiftv  miles  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
near  Montreal  [the  rapids],  so  that  ocean  steamers  can  enter  the  Lakes.  They  could  then  use  the  locks  of  the 
Welland  Canal  to  climb  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  the  improved  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers  to  enter 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  "Soo"  Canal  to  climb  to  the  level  of  Lake  Superior — in  all  a  rise  of 
six  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Middle  West  would  thus  be  brought  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to  Europe 
in  the  matter  of  through  shipments,  for  the  New  York  route  represents,  in  part,  movement  in  the  wrong  direction) 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  SEAWAY 

BY  JULIUS   H.   BARNES 

(Formerly  President  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation,  and  United   States  Wheat 

Director) 


THE  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
struction and  of  the  national  service  to 
be  rendered  by  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  has  attracted  a  considerable 
share  of  public  attention.  The  average 
American  desires  to  be  fair,  in  thought  and 
act.  He  is  impatient  of  having  his  support 
enlisted  by  a  play  upon  his  sympathies  or 
ambitions,  and  he  desires  the  justification  by 
cold  analysis  for  any  project  for  which  his 
support  is  asked.  I  conceive  also  that  the 
average  American  business  man  would  not 
permit  a  personal  self-interest  of  his  own, 
with  respect  to  his  business  or  his  location, 
to  inspire  his  opposition  to  a  project  if  it 
could  be  demonstrated  that  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  project  would  serve  the  broad 
national  interest. 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  as  a  great  na- 
tional forum  whose  impartiality  cannot  be 
doubted,  can  aid  in  clarifying  the  discus- 
sion of  this  vast  waterway  scheme.  Eighteen 
of  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Central 
West  have,  through  their  legislators  and 
administrative  officials,  entered  into  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  Asso- 


ciation for  furthering  this  international  im- 
provement. Two  years  of  education  and 
discussion  have  fastened  upon  this  project  the 
light  of  public  attention,  such  as  has  been 
enlisted  by  no  national  project  since  the 
Panama  Canal  was  constructed.  Advocates 
of  the  proposed  deep-water  route  are  per- 
haps unduly  impatient  with  the  opposition 
manifested — more  impatient  than  is  just  to 
the  merits  of  the  project,  for  it  will  stand 
the  most  searching  analysis  and  investigation. 
It  is  natural  for  them  to  compare  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  projected  seaway  with  that  which 
the  Panama  Canal  met  for  many  years. 

It  is  running  the  same  gantlet  of  claims 
of  engineering  impracticability  which  the 
Panama  Canal  faced;  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  Western  advocates  are  en- 
trenched behind  the  report  of  an  interna- 
tional board  of  distinguished  engineers  who 
after  exhaustive  investigation  have  stamped 
upon  it  their  approval  as  to  feasibility. 

It  is  also  natural  that  these  Western  advo- 
cates should  be  impatient  of  that  opposition 
which  brands  this  aspiration  for  a  transpor- 
tation outlet  to  the  sea  as  being  primarily  a 
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hydro-electric  project,  with  whatever  odium 
that  seems  to  carry  in  this  country.  Know- 
ing the  sincerity  of  their  own  conviction  and 
remembering  the  twenty  years  of  agitation 
for  this  seaway  as  a  cheaper  transportation 
route  to  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the 
products  of  their  farms,  these  Western  advo- 
cates are  impatient  at  what  they  cannot  help 
but  feel  is  an  insincere  attempt  to  prejudice 
with  the  public  a  great  transportation  project 
by  coloring  it  as  an  attempt  at  private  profit 
through  power  promotion.  The  fact  that 
the  engineers*  calculation  of  potential  power 
development  promises  a  by-product  that  may 
pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  great  sea- 
way and  retire  gradually  the  entire  cost  of 
the  project  on  the  soundest  business  analysis 
is  conceived  by  them  as  an  additional  justi- 
fication, because  it  insures  lifting  the  burden 
from  the  national  treasury. 

Existing    Traffic    Over   the   Route 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  help  the  aver- 
age man  in  reaching  a  conclusion  to  get  this 
picture : 

First:  That  there  already  exists  a 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  on  which  is  floated  to 
the  ocean  carriers  at  Montreal  the  product  of 
Western  American  farms  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  small  and  outworn  type  of  carrier 
which  can  at  present  navigate  the  present 
old-fashioned   seaway. 

Second:  That  the  lake  and  river  carrier 
which  twenty  years  ago  plied  from  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Duluth,  and  Ft.  William  to 
Montreal,  with  its  cargo  of  grain,  is  still  in 
service  on  that  seaway,  but,  driven  by  the 
superior  economy  of  the  larger  lake  carrier 
since  developed,  is  forced  by  pressure  of  com- 
petition to  shorten  its  journey  to  that  section 


of  the  route  from  which  the  economical  lake 
carrier  is  excluded  by  its  very  size. 

Third:  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
1000  miles  of  Great  Lakes  transportation,  on 
which  has  been  developed  the  most  econom- 
ical freight  carriage  in  the  world,  was  not 
originally  a  stretch  of  open  seaway,  but  re- 
quired engineering  improvement,  paid  for 
from  the  national  treasury  before  its  full 
economy  was  attained. 

Improvement    by  the  Government 

As  late  as  1846  the  entire  commerce  in 
and  out  of  Lake  Superior  was  portaged 
around  the  Falls  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  one 
old  gray  horse  and  a  single  cart.  The  State  . 
of  Michigan  constructed  the  first  lock,  which 
enabled  the  small  lake  carrier  of  that  day 
to  pass  from  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Huron  into  Lake  Superior  at  a  loaded  draft, 
in  its  early  days,  of  12  feet  of  cargo.  Suc- 
cessive locks,  each  larger  and  more  modem 
than  its  predecessor,  have  so  improved  this 
portage  that,  with  the  deepening  also  of  the 
natural  river  channels  between  the  lakes, 
the  modern  freighter  now  loads  its  cargo 
draft  to  19  feet.  As  a  result,  the  Great 
Lakes  special  type  of  carrier,  with  its  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  freight,  will  to-day 
earn  its  operating  dividends  on  a  freight  rate 
of  60  cents  per  ton  on  ore,  and  two  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat,  for  its  thousand  miles  . 
of  carriage.  Almost  uniformly  the  carrier 
returns  without  any  up-bound  cargo  what- 
ever, making  it  a  one-way  operation. 

While  successive  improvements  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  have  developed  locks  of  channels 
for  steadily  larger  steamers  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  west  of  Buffalo,  the  locks  and  chan- 
nels below  Buffalo  and  down  the  St.  Law- 
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rence  are  lo-day  of  the  same  size  and  draft 
as  existed  twenty  years  ago.  What  the  West 
asks  is  that  the  same  policy  of  enlargement 
and  improvement  in  length  of  locks  (accom- 
modating a  larger  carrier)  and  of  draft  in 
locks  and  channels  shall  be  applied  below 
Buffalo  as  has  been  made  by  the  far-sighted- 
ness of  a  national  policy  through  the  Great 
Lakes  above  Buffalo.   That  is  all. 

Excessive  Rates  from  Buffalo  to  the  Sea 
Whether  the  construction  of  this  channel 
extension  on  the  same  dimensions  as  already 
exist  above  Buffalo,  with  its  same  stretches 
of  river  and  lake  navigation,  its  same  lifting 
and  lowering  through  artificial  locks,  would 
result  in  extending  the  journey  of  the  lake 
carrier,  or  in  attracting  the  ocean  carrier  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  is  to  them  immaterial. 
They  know  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Cen- 
tral West,  growing  a  surplus  of  grain,  by 
American  methods  and  on  an  American  scale 
of  living,  for  sale  in  the  consuming  markets 
of  Europe,  against  the  cheap  labor  produc- 
tion of  Argentina,  India,  and  Russia,  could 
have  been  possible  in  the  past  only  by  great 
economy  of  transportation.  They  know  that 
the  enormous  steel  trade  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  ability  to  meet  in  foreign  markets  the 
export  competition  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Great  Britain,  rests  largely  on  the  sixty 
milhon  tons  of  ore  moved  from  the  mines  of 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  at  a  transportation 
cost  one-tenth  that  which  any  conceivable 
rail  route  could  contemplate. 

They  know  that  when  their  grain  has  been 
moved  1000  miles  of  lake  and  river  naviga- 
tion to  Buffalo  for  two  cents  per  bushel,  and 
is  there  forced  because  of  the  small  locks 
and     shallow    channels    on     the     waterway 


below  Lake  Erie  to  transfer  and  to  pay  the 
old  antiquated  type  of  carrier  seven  and  eight 
cents  per  bushel  to  carry  it  the  remaining 
300  miles,  the  product  of  their  farm  is  bear- 
ing this  transportation  cost  reflected  in  every 
bushel  sold  either  for  export  or  for  home 
consumption.  They  know  that  the  modern 
carrier  would  be  glad  to  add  300  miles  of 
similar  transportation  to  the  1000  miles  al- 
ready performed,  and  to  ask  not  more  than 
one  cent  additional  to  the  two  cents  charged 
for  the  first  thousand  miles  of  service  for  a 
cai^  already  stored  on  board. 

They  want  that  transportation  saving  of 
five  or  six  or  seven  cents  per  bushel  be- 
tween the  lake  markets  on  which  their  farm 
price  is  based  and  the  consuming  markets  of 
Europe,  which  govern  grain  prices  at  those 
lake  markets  by  a  deduction  of  transporta- 
tion cost.  They  have  seen  the  instant  re- 
flection in  an  improved  farm  price  of  the 
recent  reduction  of  rail  transportation 
charges  between  the  country  station  in  the 
vast  grain  territory  and  the  Chicago  market. 
They  have  repeatedly  seen,  at  Duluth  and  at 
Chicago,  the  construction  of  immense  grain 
storage  warehouses,  filled  in  the  late  winter 
with  grain  bought  at  a  price  far  higher  than 
the  rail  charge  deduction  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard  and  foreign  markets,  because  that 
grain  was  being  stored  for  the  days  of  open- 
water  navigation  then  soon  to  become  effec- 
tive. They  know  that  the  market  price  in 
central  markets  such  as  Chicago,  maintained 
thus  for  considerable  portions  of  the  year  on 
a  higher  price  relation  than  could  be  af- 
forded if  a  rail  charge  were  the  only  means 
of  reaching  the  ultimate  foreign  market,  gov- 
erns also  the  price  of  every  bushel  consumed 
at  home  without  actual  shipment. 
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They  reason  thus,  and  soundly,  that  any 
reduction  of  transportation  cost  which  would 
place  the  basic  markets  of  the  West  in  a 
closer  relation  with  the  consuming  markets 
of  Europe  would  aflect  the  price  not  alone 
of  that  portion  of  their  crop  which  actually 
moved  in  export  trade,  but  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  home  consumption,  which  must 
sell  at  the  same  price  in  competition  with 
that  made  on  the  export  surplus,  thus  ad- 
vanced in  relation  to  the  foreign  market. 

Our  Export  Wheat  Trade 

They  reason,  and  I  believe  soundly,  that 
becayse  this  is  the  working  of  natural 
economic  law,  a  reduction  of  five  cents  per 
bushel  in  transportation  expense  between 
the  Western  farm  and  the  European  con- 
sumer would  add  that  value  of  five  cents 
to  every  bushel  grown  in  the  territory  af- 
fected in  a  radius  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
An  analysis  of  this  territory  which  would 
find  its  cheap  outlet  through  the  Great 
Lakes  ports — ranging  from  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the  east  to  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado  on  the  west,  and 
south  to  Missouri  and  Kansas — shows  a 
grain  production  of  almost  4000  million 
bushels,  of  the  five  standard  crops.  They 
reason  that  if  this  economic  law  is  true  and 
sound,  then  the  selling  price  of  these  standard 
grain  crops  alone  would  be  increased  by 
two  hundred  n^illion  dollars  annually. 

In  Northwest  Canada,  also,  there  is  a 
grain  production  of  500  million  bushels  addi- 
tional, on  which  the  same  transportation  re- 
duction would  add  its  saving. 

Every  man  who  studies  the  coming  com- 
petition of  a  revived  and  recovered  Russia 
knows  that  if  we  arc  to  preserve  the  pros- 
perity of  our  farming  community,  we  must 
strengthen  in  every  way  possible  our  position 
in  world  competition.  The  grain-raising 
industry  can  no  more  shrink  to  a  home- 
consumption  basis  without  distress  and 
disaster  than  can  any  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  America  developed  for  export  surplus. 
To  say  that  the  United  States  is  approaching 
a  position  in  which  it  will  have  no  interest 
in  an  export  outlet  runs  counter  to  all  study 
and  analysis  of  production  in  this  country. 

The  course  of  grain  production  is  shown 
most  clearly  in  this  short  comparison:  The 
four  crop  years  preceding  the  war  averaged 
in  the  United  States  a  production  of  47.4 
bushels  per  capita.  The  five  war  years 
1914-19  averaged  a  production  of  51.9 
'Is  per  capita. 


There  is  a  distinct  tendency  by  improved 
seed  and  improved  methods  to  enlarge  our 
per-acre  and  per-capita  production  of  grain 
on  the  farms.  Our  average  of  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  for  instance,  still  has  a  con- 
siderable field  for  potential  improvement 
before  it  equals  the  average  wheat  production 
of  eighteen  European  countries  at  22.8 
bushels  per  acre. 

Moreover,  taking  wheat  as  typical,  we  find 

our   average   per  capita   home   consumption 

falling,   with    the    increased    ability   of   our 

people  to  buy  more  expensive  foods.     This 

is  shown  by  this  short  table: 

Bushels 
1901-1905,  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat.. 5.3 
1906-1910,  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat.  .5.4 
1916-1920,  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat.  .4.7 

The  probability  is  that  improvement  in 
crop  yields,  with  better  farming  knowledge, 
will  continue;  and  if  the  export  market  is 
preserved  on  a  basis  which  allows  the 
American  farmer  to  compete  with  other 
grain  raisers  of  the  world,  without  de- 
preciating his  living  standard,  we  shall 
greatly  improve  the  farm  market  consump- 
tion of  the  products  of  other  industries. 

Will  Foreign  Commerce  Be  Attracted? 

The  opening  of  a  great  seaway,  with  its 
influence  on  the  routing  of  the  commodities 
of  commerce,  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
argument  and  discussion  in  many  directions 
and  in  many  phases.  For  myself,  who  for 
thirty  years  have  seen  the  great  flow  of  ex- 
port grain  so  liquid  that  a  quarter-cent  per 
bushel  saving  will  divert  it  from  established 
channels  to  new  ones,  I  place  greatest 
emphasis  on  this  service  to  the  grain  raiser 
of  America.  This  is  still  our  chief  agricul- 
tural industry,  and  the  strengthening  of  its 
position  should  still  be  our  chief  national 
concern. 

Whether  the  opening  of  the  seaway  se- 
cures the  economy  of  transportation  most 
readily  by  extending  the  voyage  of  the 
present  lake  carrier  alongside  the  ocean 
carrier  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  or  whether 
that  economy  of  transportation  will  be  per- 
formed most  readily  by  the  ocean  carrier 
initiating  its  journey  at  the  docks  of  Duluth 
and  Chicago,  is  a  question  which  can  safely 
be  left  for  decision  by  the  competition  of 
rival  carriers.  The  West  realizes  that  com- 
mercial history  everywhere  shows  that  the 
open  seaway  to  interior  markets  attracts  the 
ocean  carrier  and  builds  new  channels  of 
commerce  for  the  thousand  articles  of  every- 
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day  use;  but  I  conceive  that  the  West  is 
willing  to  rest  its  case  on  grain  alone  and  to 
accept  the  inauguration  of  ocean  routes  and 
the  attraction  of  foreign  commerce  as  a 
valuable  by-product  of  its  great  grain  chan- 
nel, just  as  it  accepts  and  values  the  by-prod- 
uct of  hydro-electric  power  as  an  additional 
justification  for  the  main  seaway  project. 

Findings   of  the  International  Joint 

Commission 

If  these  statements  of  service  to  the  grain 
raisers  of  America  will  bear  analysis,  the 
West  is  entitled  to  its  open  seaway  to  foreign 
markets.  If  the  reports  of  an  expert  board 
of  engineers — declaring  the  feasibility  and 
estimating  the  cost  of  this  project  at  $250,- 
000,000 — are  to  be  discredited,  they  should 
be  discredited  only  by  authorities  even  more 
competent  than  the  engineers  who  made  the 
report.  If  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, which  after  two  years  of  public  hear- 
ings and  earnest  consideration  made  a  report 
in  favor  of  the  improvement,  is  to  be  ignored 
and  discredited,  it  should  be  after  superior 


authority  has  concluded  an  investigation 
equally  painstaking  and  comprehensive. 
These  reports,  based  on  two  years  of  com- 
petent study,  are  not  to  be  waved  aside  by 
the  prejudice  of  individuals  or  communities 
who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  think  their  self- 
interest  affected  by  the  changes  which  must 
inevitably  follow  such  an  improvement. 

I  conceive  that  the  West  would  welcome 
every  investigation  grounded  on  good  faith 
in  ascertaining  the  facts  and  not  solely  as  a 
means  of  obstruction.  They  have  an  abiding 
faith  that  the  more  this  project  is  investigated 
and  the  better  it  is  understood,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  demand  for  the  improvement  of 
that  seaway  in  the  broad  national  interest; 
but  they  are  impatient  with  statements  that 
there  has  been  no  adequate  investigation, 
when  the  record  shows  a  most  painstaking 
investigation  and  full  consideration  given 
every  argument  advanced  against  the  project. 
The  West  feels  its  own  judgment  has  thus 
been  officially  confirmed,  and  wants  its  sea- 
way enlarged  to  modem  dimensions,  in  its 
own  preservation  and  in  the  national  interest. 
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BY  DAVID  FRIDAY 

(President  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College) 


THE  Railway  Labor  Board  has  ordered 
wage  reductions  which  will  cut  $135,- 
000,000  annually  from  the  payrolls  of  the 
railroads.  The  laborers  affected  by  these 
decisions  threatened  to  strike  and  a  part  of 
them  have  actually  done  so.  Their  final  suc- 
cess or  failure  depends  largely  upon  the  state 
of  public  opinion.  When  the  Board  re- 
duced wages  by  approximately  $200,000,000 
per  annum  last  year,  there  was  also  talk  of 
strike;  but  public  opinion  was  too  clearly 
against  such  action,  and  the  unions  gave  the 
thing  over.     What  of  public  opinion  now? 

Farmers'  Arguments  Against  the  Strike 

The  fanning  community  has  been  prac- 
tically a  unit  for  the  wage  reduction  and 
against  the  strike.  Its  opinion  is  not  a  vague, 
sentimental  sort  of  thing,  but  has  become 
organized  during  the  last  fifteen  months  and 
knows  the  facts  upon  which  it  bases  its  posi- 
tion.   It  knows  them  quantitatively,  too,  and 


that  takes  the  matter  out  of  the  realm  of 
dramatic  gesturing  and  grandiosity  and  gives 
it  that  precision  which  leads  to  the  definite- 
ness  of  position  which  invests  the  farmer's 
attitude  with  a  cold-blooded  quality  that 
is  disconcerting. 

The  farmer  analyzes  the  situation  after 
this  fashion.  There  are,  according  to  the 
last  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
almost  42,000,000  people  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations  in  this  country.  Of  these 
a  total  of  about  11,000,000  is  in  farming  and 
somewhat  over  1,000,0(30  in  mining.  Almost 
13,000,000  people  are  busy  fabricating  the 
raw  material  which  these  groups  produce 
into  finished  products  in  our  manufacturing 
plants.  Around  1,800,000  people  are  en- 
gaged in  transporting  the  things  thus  created 
and  fabricated  from  one  group  of  producers 
to  another.  There  arc  in  addition  15,000,- 
000  persons  engaged  in  wholesale  and  re- 
tail  trade,    in   public  utility  enterprises,   in 
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rendering    professional,    domestic,    and    per- 
sonal services,  and  in   doing  clerical  work. 

The  persons  engaged  in  rendering  the  ser- 
vice of  railroad  transportation  are  less  than 
4j4  per  cent,  of  our  total  working  popula- 
tion, and  they  received  in  1921  as  wages 
almost  7  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  purchas- 
ing power,  and  therefore  of  the  nation's  total 
agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
product.  The  farmers  made  up  somew^hat 
over  26  per  cent,  of  the  working  population 
and  received  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
nation's  purchasing  power  and  product.  To 
put  it  briefly  and  strikingly,  there  were  six 
times  as  many  workers  in  agriculture  as  in 
railway  transportation  and  yet  they  received 
only  three  times  as  much  of  the  nation's  pro- 
duction as  did  the  railway  worker. 

All  this  had  been  different  in  1919,  when 
for  approximately  the  same  volume  of  out- 
put the  farmer  was  receiving  twice  as  much 
money  as  he  did  in  1921.  That  year  marked 
the  height  of  the  farmer's  prosperity,  and  he 
was  slightly  better  off  than  the  average  rail- 
way worker.  By  1920,  however,  he  was 
already  suffering  from  a  fall  in  prices,  while 
the  total  compensation  of  all  railway  work- 
ers had  been  increased  by  $800,000,000.  In 
1921  the  wages  actually  paid  to  the  railway 
workers  had  fallen  almost  $900,000,000  or 
25  per  cent.,  largely  because  of  unemploy- 
ment. At  that  the  total  amount  paid  to 
railway  labor  was  only  slightly  less  in  1921 
than  in  1919,  while  the  average  wage  per 
worker  employed  was  almost  $200  higher 
than  in  the  former  year.  The  value  of  the 
farmers'  gross  product  had  declined  by 
$6,000,000,000  from  1920  and  by  $11,000,- 
000,000  from  1919. 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures 
which  underlie  the  farmer's  analysis  of  the 
situation : 


Year 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191S 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Average 
Total  Compensation 

Aggregate  Com-    per  year  of 
Products  in  the     pensation  of  Rail-    Railway 
United  States         way  Employees     Employees 


Gross  Value  of 
All  Agricultural 


$8,819,000,000 

9,343,000,000 

9,850,000,000 

9,895,000,000 

10,775,000,000 

13,406,000,000 

19,331,000,000 

22,480,000,000 

23,783,000,000 

18,263,000,000 

12,366,000,000 

13,000,000,000* 


$1,168,000,000 
1.210,000,000 
1,339,000,000 
1.337,000,000 
1,236,000,000 
1,469,000,000 
1,739,000.000 
2,614,000,000 
2,843,000,000 
3,663,000,000 
2,800,000,000 
2,600,000,000* 


*  Estimated. 


The  agricultural  community  sees  no  likeli- 
hood of  anything  except  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  value  of  its  products  for  this  year,  nor 
for  some  years  to  come.  It  must  still  sell 
upon  an  international  market,  and  that  mart 
contains  an  enormous  number  of  customers 
who  are  poverty-stricken.  The  gross  value 
of  all  farm  products  last  year  was  given  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  $12,366,- 
000,000;  it  will  hardly  exceed  $13,000,000,- 
000  this  year.  A  great  deal  of  this  product 
is  actually  consumed  on  the  farm,  so  that  the 
figures  contain  much  duplication  when  we 
are  trying  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  the 
farmers'  net  product.  Both  the  hogs  which 
are  sold  and  the  corn  which  they  ate  are  con- 
tained in  these  figures.  The  milk  produced 
and  the  hay  and  silage  which  the  dairy  cows 
ate  are  all  added  together  to  arrive  at  the 
gross  figure  of  $12,366,000,000.  Out  of 
this  amount,  too,  the  farmer  must  buy  the 
materials  which  he  consumes.  When  allow- 
ance is  made  for  all  these  things,  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  the  average  reward  per 
person  engaged  in  farm  work  will  be  as 
great  as  $750  for  1922,  while  it  was  less 
than  $700  in  1921. 

Comparative  Returns:     Railroad  and  Farm 

Labor 

As  against  this  the  railway  laborer  has  re- 
ceived since  July  1,  1921,  at  the  rate  of 
almost  $1600  per  annum  for  his  average 
compensation.  If  no  reduction  is  made  in 
railway  wages  he  will  continue  to  receive 
that.  The  combined  reductions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Board  will  reduce  wages  by  less 
than  $100  per  annum.  The  workers  will 
still  receive  $1500  as  an  average  wage  after 
the  reduction,  and  for  the  full  year  1922 
will  receive  $1540. 

The  total  value  of  all  that  the  farmer 
produces  will  amount  to  only 
$1200  per  worker  before  allow- 
ing for  duplications.  After  deduct- 
ing the  product  fed  on  the  farm 
and  the  materials  purchased,  he 
will  not  have  over  $750  net  for 
each  worker.  It  is  true  that  he 
receives  his  house  rent,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  an  owner.  But  many 
of  the  railway  employees  also  own 
their  houses,  just  as  he  owns  his 
farm.  The  farmer  does  receive 
something  additional  by  way  of 
food  grown  on  the  farm,  and  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  fuel 
cut  from  the  wood  lot. 


$730 

737 

761 

815 

829 

892 

1,004 

1,419 

1,486 

1,820 

1,686 

1,540' 
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Farm  Products  Subject  to  International 

Competition 

The  reason  for  this  difference  in  the 
movement  of  railway  wages  as  compared 
with  the  return  to  agriculture  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  products  of  the 
farm  must  be  sold  to  considerable  extent 
on  the  international  market;  while  railway 
transportation  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  in- 
ternationally. One  can  buy  the  services  of 
ocean  transportation  either  from  English  or 
American  shipowners  as  one  chooses;  but 
American  goods  must  be  transported  on 
American  railways.  Railway  transportation 
is  an  indispensable  commodity  in  a  country 
which  practises  territorial  division  of  labor 
and  industry. 

The  railroads  and  their  workers  were  not, 
therefore,  subjected  to  international  com- 
petition. As  against  the  general  public,  then, 
they  were  in  a  special  position.  The  labor- 
ers were  further  intrenched  behind  a  political 
institution,  the  Railway  Labor  Board.  The 
price  of  their  labor  was  not  determined  by 
open  and  competitive  conditions  on  an  inter- 
national market.  It  was  determined  by  a 
political  institution.  The  fact  that  it  is  so 
determined  stops  the  rail  workers  from  point- 
ing to  the  inevitable  working  of  market 
forces  as  an  answer  to  the  farmer's  com- 
parison. If  railway  wages  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  public  board,  they  must  finally 
be  adjusted  in  such  manner  as  to  attain 
justice  to  all  the  members  of  the  body 
politic 

Wages  and  Prices 

To  the  farmer,  justice  demands  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  $300  per  man  as  a  mini- 
mum from  the  existing  level  for  railway 
labor.  This  would  mean  a  total  cut  of 
$500,000,000  to  $600,000,000  per  annum  in 
the  labor  payroll.  After  this  reduction  the 
average  wage  would  still  be  almost  $1300, 
or  70  per  cent,  above  the  level  which  pre- 
vailed in  1914  and  50  per  cent,  above  the 
level  of  1916.  When  the"  farmer  reads  in 
the  Labor  Review  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
dties  in  the  United  States  is  67  per  cent, 
above  1913;  and  when  he  sees  that  the  aver- 
age wages  of  railway  labor  are  more  than 
100  per  cent,  above  that  level,  he  believes 
that  justice  demands,  as  a  very  minimum, 
the    reductions   which    the   Railway    Labor 


Board  has  ordered.     In  fact,  they  seem  to 
him  to  fall  far  short  of  justice. 

For  the  farmer  believes  that  the  size  of 
labor's  wages  in  the  railway  industry  has  a 
very  direct  effect  upon  the  prices  which  he 
receives  for  his  own  product  and  those  which 
he  pays  for  the  things  he  buys.  President 
J.  R.  Howard,  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  stated  the  agricultural  con- 
ception of  the  relation  which  rates  bear  to 
prices  in  an  address  before  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association.  "The  farmer  also  must 
bear  both  the  outgoing  costs  and  the  incom- 
ing charges  on  transportation.  He  cannot 
add  the  freight  rate  to  the  price  of  his  prod- 
uct nor  subtract  it  from  the  cost  of  his  pur- 
chase." The  farmer  is  no  doubt  mistaken 
in  his  notion  that  he  bears  the  freight  charges 
both  ways,  but  as  long  as  he  believes  this 
he  will  surely  oppose  any  movement  which 
keeps  railway  rates  at  their  present  level. 

Freight  Reduction  Means  Wage  Reduction 

The  railway  rates  collected  from  the 
public  go  more  largely  to  pay  wages  than 
for  any  other  element  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Half  of  all  the  rates  collected  by 
the  railroads  is ,  paid  directly  to  railway 
labor.  The  amount  which  the  men  re- 
ceive as  wages  is  still  approximately  four 
times  as  large  as  the  sum  which  is  left 
for  interest,  dividends,  and  surplus.  The 
return  which  the  railroads  are  making 
upon  their  investment  is,  on  the  average,  so 
far  below  the  return  in  other  competitive 
lines,  like  manufacturing  and  banking,  that 
no  great  reduction  in  freight  rates  is  pos- 
sible without  a  lowering  of  wages.  Cer- 
tainly reductions  in  rates  such  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  made,  which 
will  reduce  the  freights  collected  by  $250,- 
000,000,  are  quite  out  of  the  question  unless 
the  wages  bill  is  reduced  by  at  least  half 
that  amount. 

The  farmer  may  be  wrong  in  his  attitude 
toward  a  railway  strike,  but  these  are  the 
facts  out  of  which  his  opinion  is  made.  And 
until  someone  can  show  him  that  these  facts 
are  radically  wrong  ^nd  can  give  him  a 
better  set  of  facts  upon  which  to  formulate 
his  opinion,  he  will  surely  continue  to  op- 
pose any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  railway 
labor  to  resist  the  award  of  the  Board  by 
strikes. 


THE    FARMERS  — A   NEW 
INTELLECTUAL  FORCE 

BY   CARL   R.   WOODWARD 

(Editor  of  publications,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 


THE  industrial  depression  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been  instrumental  in  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  public  toward 
agriculture  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The 
"Agricultural  Bloc"  in  Congress  has  served 
as  the  focusing  instrument.  Through  the 
successful  enactment  of  its  legislative  pro- 
gram it  has  brought  the  problems  of  the 
farmer  before  the  public  in  an  effective  way ; 
it  has  developed  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  agricultural 
industry  with  reference  to  the  nation's  pros- 
perity; it  has  brought  about  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  interdependence  between  the 
producer  of  food  and  the  consumer. 

The  immediate  factors  leading  up  to  the 
situation  are  patent  enough — the  curtailment 
of  foreign  markets;  "hard  times"  at  home 
for  the  consuming  public;  the  excessive  cost 
of  marketing  due  to  increased  transportation 
rates;  the  lessened  purchasing-power  of  the 
farmer's  dollar  because  he  must  sell  on  a 
much  deflated  market,  but  must  buy  his  sup- 
plies and  equipment  on  a  market  that  had 
shown  little  or  no  deflation;  the  surplus 
crops  resulting  from  the  record  production 
of  1920 — all  these  factors  combined  to  make 
a  slump  in  agriculture  unavoidable.  Since 
the  farmers  constitute  at  least  40  per  cent, 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation,  the 
effect  upon  general  trade  was  inevitable.  If 
the  farmer  did  not  have  the  dollar  to  spend, 
the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  had  to 
go  without  it.  Enter  a  program  of  agricul- 
tural relief  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  spon- 
sored by  the  Agricultural  Bloc.  Newspaper 
correspondents  seize  upon  the  doings  of  the 
bloc  as  good  "news,"  and  shortly  the  public 
is  agog  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  bloc 
as  a  factor  in  politics,  and  with  inquiries  into 
^or  its  being.  The  result:  the 
)ublidty  as  never  before,  and  ;i 
ude  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
ful  study  of  the  origin  of  these 
us  farther  back. 

I 


The  immediate  situation  is  one  of  wide- 
spread public  interest,  publicity,  if  you  will. 
Back  of  it  are  the  events  in  Washington. 
Going  one  step  farther  we  find  that  organiza- 
tion was  largely  responsible  for  subsequent 
developments.  The  Agricultural  Bloc  came 
into  being  largely  through  the  influence  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In 
fact,  it  is  said  that  the  bloc  was  organized  ( a 
very  small  and  informal  organization  it  was 
at  its  inception)  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

This  in  many  respects  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  our  farmers'  or- 
ganizations. Barely  two  years  old  (its  first 
meeting  was  in  March,  1920),  to-day  it 
has  a  membership  of  a  million  or  more.  Its 
unit  or  organization  is  the  county.  In 
each  State  there  is  a  State  federation  of  the 
county  farm  bureaus,  and  the  State  bodies 
in  turn  are  united  in  the  national  federation. 
To-day  it  reaches  into  1550  counties  and  46 
States.  The  readiness  with  which  the  farm- 
ers joined  the  federation  and  the  loyalty 
with  which  they  supported  it  have  surprised 
the  most   sanquine  of   agricultural   leaders. 

When  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration was  less  than  a  year  old,  in  addition 
to  several  other  projects,  it  had  drawn  a 
comprehensive  program  of  constructive  leg- 
islation, designed  to  correct  some  of  the 
farmer's  grievances.  It  established  an  office 
at  Washington  for  the  express  purpose  of 
representing  the  farmers'  needs  before  Con- 
gress. The  results,  above  mentioned,  are 
well  known. 

Educational  Influences 

Now  let  us  dig  a  little  deeper.  How 
could  this  organization  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion farmers  have  been  so  quickly  perfected, 
and  its  program  of  work  so  readily  put 
into  effective  operation?  Traditionally,  the 
farmer  has  been  an  individualist;  one  of  his 
outstanding  attributes  has  been  his  tempera- 
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mental  aversion  to  cooperation,  and  to 
uniting  with  his  fellow-woricer  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  answer  is  education, 
which  may  be  designated  as  the  next  previ- 
ous step  in  this  evolutionary  process.  And 
this  leads  to  my  main  point — we  have  with 
us  a  neiv  intellectual  class,  the  farmer. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Princeton  University,  recently  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  several  hundred  farmers 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Potato  Association  at  Trenton.  The  sub- 
ject was  "The  Present  Economic  Situation 
and  the  Farmer,"  a  discourse  on  the  eco- 
nomic prindples  underlying  the  agricultural 
depression.  The  subject  was  largely  tech- 
nical, and  a  person  less  familiar  with  the 
modem  t\'pe  of  farmer  might  have  con- 
demned it  in  advance  as  "way  over  their 
heads." 

As  I  sat  in  the  audience,  I  became  aware 
of  the  intense  interest  of  the  hearers.  And 
the  questions  asked  of  Dr.  Kemmerer  at  the 
close  of  his  talk  showed  that  they  had  ac- 
quired an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject. 
Dr.  Kemmerer  is  reported  to  have  remarked 
after  the  meeting  that  he  was  impressed  with 
rile  ready  response  of  the  audience  to  his 
exposition  and  the  degree  of  their  under- 
standing of  a  difficult  subject.  A  generation 
or  even  ten  years  ago  this  could  not  have 
happened. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

There  are  numerous  forces  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  farmer  —  general  forces  of  education 
some  of  which  are  not  easily  defined.  I  wish 
here,  however,  to  mention  two  that  seem  to 
be  unique  in  their  operation.  The  first  is 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  extension  woric 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Colleges 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  other  the  effect  of 
complex  farm  machinery  upon  the  farmers' 
intellect.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a  more  tan- 
gible force — a  movement  which  operates 
openly  and  can  be  easily  comprehended.  It 
is  primarily  a  pedagogical  force,  and  one 
of  only  recent  operation.  The  other  is 
subtle,  slow  in  its  effects,  not  easily  mea- 
sured, but  none  the  less  certain  in  results. 
It  is  a  psycho-physical  force. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  is  one  of  the  links  in  this  evolutionary 
chain,  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  service.    To 


Theodore  Roosevelt  must  be  given  the  credit 
for  an  appreciation  of  rural  needs  and  of 
the  place  of  the  farmer  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  It  was  he  who,  during  his  second 
term,  appointed  the  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  Dean  Liberty  H.  Bailey, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University.  The  findings  of  this  commis- 
sion after  a  careful  survey  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  rural  life  were  pub- 
lished in  1909,  and  became  the  basis  for  na- 
tional legislation  which  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  of  1914. 

This  bill  ushered  in  a  new  era  not  only  in 
agriculture,  but  in  the  educational  process 
as  well.  Education  was  the  farmer's  great- 
est need,  so  said  the  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion. Better  and  more  facilities  for  teaching 
the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  in  schools 
and  colleges  were  recommended.  But  what 
about  the  man  already  established  on  his 
farm,  unable  to  get  away  to  attend  school  or 
college?  Will  not  he  be  denied  these  ad- 
vantages? Not  at  all.  If  the  farmer  can- 
not go  to  college,  then  take  the  college  to  the 
farmer.  In  other  words,  the  extension  ser- 
vice provides  for  agents  representing  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  to  be  detailed  to  the  various 
counties  as  local  county  advisors  and  dem- 
onstrators— to  instruct  the  farmers  in  the 
best  methods  of  scientific  farming  by  con- 
ducting actual  demonstrations  on  the  farms 
under  natural  and  practical  surroundings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the 
progress  in  American  agriculture  during 
the  past  eight  years  that  may  be  attribu- 
ted directly  to  cooperative  extension  work. 
It  has  been  organized  to  cover  three 
phases  of  farm  life  —  the  farm,  the  home, 
and  the  boys  and  girls,  under  the  re- 
specrive  divisions  of  farm  demonstration, 
home  demonstration  and  junior  extension 
work.  It  has  been  responsible  for  improved 
methods  of  production,  for  better  farm  ani- 
mals, for  more  labor-saving  devices  and  con- 
veniences in  the  farm  home,  for  more  health- 
ful and  sanitary  surroundings  on  the  farm, 
and  for  a  remarkable  growth  of  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  among  farmers.  Cooperative  mar- 
keting enterprises  are  springing  up  through- 
out the  land ;  some  large,  some  small.  Some 
are  successful,  some  are  not.  But  the  far- 
mer is  gradually  learning  to  cooperate  with 
his  neighbor;  local  cooperative  bodies  are 
passing  through  their  experimental  stage, 
gradually    finding    themselves    and     ta^ 
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shape;  in  some  instances  consolidating  in 
larger  organizations.  They  are  learning  that 
an  honest  grade  and  an  honest  pack  of  any 
farm  product  bring  the  best  returns.  They 
are  learning  to  eliminate  waste  and  to  bring 
the  producer  and  consumer  closer  together. 
These  are  some  of  the  tangible  results  of 
cooperative  extension  work. 

The  Farmer  s  Part  in  Winning  the  War 

During  the  war  the  nation  had  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  the  agricultural  and  legisla- 
tive leaders  who  had  the  vision  to  see  the 
needs  of  rural  life  and  provide  to  meet  them 
through  the  extension  service.  The  part 
the  American  farmer  played  in  winning  the 
war  is  now  well-known  history;  the  part 
the  extension  service  had  in  helping  the  far- 
mer to  help  win  the  war  also  is  history,  but 
not  so  well  known.  The  biggest  service  of 
extension  work  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vided the  machinery  for  organizing  the 
farmer  for  emergency  production.  Emer- 
gency demonstration  agents  were  rushed  into 
the  ranks.  The  farmer,  stimulated  by  patri- 
otic motives,  needed  only  the  leadership 
which  the  extension  service  provided.  It 
need  only  be  added  that  it  worked. 

With  a  new  vision  of  his  job,  and  with  the 
taste  of  cooperative  effort  learned  through 
the  extension  service,  it  was  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural step  for  the  farmers  to  unite  into  a 
single  national  organization  in  the  effort  to 
handle  national  agricultural  problems  in  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  way.  Hence  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
influence  of  the  extension  service,  and  the  re- 
flex effect  of  the  Federation  upon  its  mem- 
bership, and  non-members  as  well,  has  been 
to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the  farmer. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  also  indicates  that  larger 
and  larger  numbers  of  farmers  are  getting 
the  advantages  of  higher  education.  Under 
these  influences  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
farmer  has  received  a  real  stimulus. 

Referring  to  the  Agricultural  Conference 
at  Washington,  called  by  President  Harding 
in  January,  Richard  T.  Ely,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  says: 

To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
farmers'  organizations  and  with  the  conventions 
and  meetings  of  various  sorts  held  during  the 
past  twenty  to  thirty  years,  the  most  outstanding 
ircature  of  this  conference  is  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  right  feeling  and  sound  thought. 


A  conference  such  as  this  which  has  been  held 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  ten  years  ago, 
and  even  five  years  ago.  The  progress  which 
has  been  made  is  beyond  all  question  due  mainly 
to  general  enlightenment,  and  this  general^  en- 
lightenment is  the  result  of  quiet,  educational 
work  that  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past 
generation.  It  is  a  splendid  vindication  of  those 
who  have  preached  the  doctrine  that  education  is 
the  essential,  indispensable  feature  of  Ameri- 
canisnu 

Influence  of  Farm  Machinery 

The  reader  should  not  gather  the  impres- 
sion, however,  that  this  intellectual  evolution 
has  been  confined  to  the  last  decade.  The 
intellectual  emancipation  of  the  farmer  has 
been  slowly  taking  place  for  generations,  if 
not  centuries.  Of  the  various  influences  at 
work,  perhaps  the  most  positive  has  been 
that  of  the  development  of  farm  machinery. 

The  primitive  farmer  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  manual  labor.  Rural  sociolo- 
gists call  him  the  "hoe-farmer,"  of  the  prim- 
itive muscular  type.  With  no  modem  ma- 
chinery, his  work  of  tilling  the  soil  consisted 
principally  of  stniggling  day  after  day 
against  the  two  physical  conditions — gravity 
and  distance;  most  of  his  work  was  lifting 
and  carrying.  Such  labor  was  conducive  to 
great  muscular  strength,  but  hardly  stimu- 
lated intellectual  growth.  His  work  did  not 
bring  him  into  contact  with  mental  stimuli. 
He  was  more  or  less  isolated.  And  his  great 
muscular  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
labor  largely  inhibited  any  desire  to  provide 
mental  exercise.  It  was  natural  that  under 
these  conditions  there  was  little  thought  of 
cooperative  effort,  and  little  appredation  of 
the  science  behind  the  art. 

With  the  coming  of  the  machine  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  industry,  a  change  begins. 
The  machine  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  in  operation.  The  manipulation  of  the 
parts  brings  into  play  the  smaller,  finer  mus- 
cles of  the  fingers  and  eyes.  These  in  turn 
are  connected  with  the  higher  brain  cen- 
ters in  an  elaborate  and  closely  related  sys- 
tem. This  sort  of  muscular  action  stimulates 
rather  than  depresses  intellectual  activity. 
Again,  the  operation  of  a  complex  machine 
may  require  judgment,  reasoning  as  between 
cause  and  effect,  alertness  and  quick  decision. 
There  must  be  coordination  and  precision. 
There  becomes  an  interplay  of  movement 
with  a  wide  range  of  ideas.  The  hoe-farmer 
is  replaced  by  the  "machine-farmer,"  who 
represents  the  new  intellectual  type. 

Of  course,  the  effect  of  the  machine  has 
not  been  limited  to  its  physical  and  psychic 
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influence  on  the  individual.  With  it  has 
come  the  various  agencies  of  bringing  the 
farmer  in  closer  touch  with  the  surrounding 
world — the  railroad,  the  telephone,  the 
motor,  the  newspaper,  and  the  rest.  All 
these  have  played,  and  are  playing,  their 
part  in  developing  the  intellectual  part  of 
the  farmer's  life. 

It  is  far  from  true,  however,  that  our 
farming  population  as  a  whole  has  reached 
the  latter  stage.  In  every  land,  and  in  every 
part  of  America,  the  hoe-farmer,  both  man 
and  woman,  can  still  be  found,  true  to  primi- 
tive type.    The  evolution  is  proceeding  rap- 


idly, however,  and  has  caught  the  great  body 
of  American  farmers  that  represent  the  real 
forces  in  the  industry.  With  the  extended 
application  of  science  to  agriculture,  and  the 
development  of  machinery  in  farm  operation 
which  we  may  safely  anticipate,  together 
with  the  various  educational  agencies  and  the 
cementing  effect  of  farm  organizations,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  farmer  will 
continue  to  grow  as  an  intellectual  force, 
that  he  will  become  a  more  positive  influence 
in  public  life,  and  that  in  the  future  he  will 
be  accorded  more  complete  representation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 


AMERICA'S  CLUB  WOMEN 

IN  CONVENTION 

BY  ALICE  AMES  WINTER 

(President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs) 


**^  I  ^HIS  is  the  great  forum  of  America:  it 
X  is  the  only  big  national  gathering  that 
discusses  all  phases  of  public  interest  without 
bias,  without  partisanship,  and  without  self- 
seeking,"  was  the  comment  of  Dr.  Charles 
Prosser  upon  the  Biennial  Convention  of 
Women's  Clubs — an  excellent  summing-up 
in  a  single  sentence  of  that  many-sided  occa- 
sion. The  interests  of  clubs  are  as  varied 
as  sodety  itself.  The  Biennial  reflects  them 
all  and  coordinates  them.  The  main  sessions, 
morning  and  evening,  brought  together  the 
entire  body,  some  thirteen  hundred  voting 
delegates  and  more  than  twice  that  number 
of  visiting  clubwomen,  to  discuss  their  own 
business,  to  listen  to  the  reports  and  plans 
of  their  field  workers  or  to  hear  specialized 
speakers  on  their  assorted  topics. 

The  afternoons  broke  up  into  conferences, 
three  at  a  time,  each  with  its  own  program, 
as  the  only  way  to  give  even  a  half  oppor- 
tunity for  the  different  groups  to  consider 
their  particular  activities.  So  while  one  as- 
semblage was  discussing  citizenship  training, 
another  would  be  debating  questions  of  child 
welfare  or  public  health,  and  still  another 
home  economics.  There  are  six  major  de- 
partments of  work  in  the  General  Federa- 
tion, each  with  its  subdivisions:  American 
Citizenship,  including  Citizenship  Training, 
Americanization  and  Community  Service, 
which  is  the  present-day  name  for  what  we 
used  to  call  Civics;  Applied  Education,  cov- 


ering educational  interests,  Home  Economics 
and  Conservation ;  Fine  Arts,  subdivided  as 
Art,  Music,  Literature;  Public  Welfare, 
embracing  Public  Health,  Child  Welfare, 
Social  and  Industrial  conditions ;  Legislation ; 
Publicity.  Each  of  these  has  again  its 
under-committees. 

fVhat  the  Club  Movement  Aims  to  Provide 

The  club  movement  is,  in  mass,  en- 
deavoring to  provide  that  great  intelligent 
volunteer  public  without  which  democracy 
cannot  long  exist.  Sometimes  it  initiates 
movements.  Sometimes  it  proves  itself  the 
assistant  and  interpreter  of  specialized  social 
organizations.  It  defines  itself  as  "a  group 
or  organized  women  in  every  community  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  promote  what  leads 
to  the  betterment  of  life."  Such  a  meeting 
becomes  a  bombardment  center  for  every 
interest.  After  the  president  arrived  at 
Chautauqua,  she  received  168  requests  from 
outside  organizations  or  individuals  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  cause  to  these 
representative  women  of  the  United  States. 

Among  these  numerous  sessions  and  con- 
ferences— each  of  which  considered  itself  the 
most  important  of  all — it  would  be  almost 
invidious  to  say  that  one  or  two  stood  out 
above  the  others.  Yet  there  were  three  that 
would  probably  impress  the  onlooker.  The 
first  was  the  interest  in  promoting  peace  by 
international  relations,  under  the  chairman* 
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ship  of  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  Towner.  It 
appeared  in  the  presentation  of  the  recent 
Armament  Conference,  in  the  speech  of 
Raymond  Robins  on  the  outlawry  of  war, 
in  the  other-side  point  of  view  presented  by 
Count  Tolstoy  and  Mr.  Joshi,  in  the  Amer- 
icanization conference,  in  the  illiteracy  dis- 
cussion. It  was  demonstrated  by,  the  for- 
eign women  who  appeared  as  living  examples 
of  this  deeper  understanding  between  the 
nations  and  whose  broken  English  brought 
instant  and  almost  tender  applause.  The 
Federation  has  also  clubs  of  American 
women  in  many  lands,  and  representatives 
of  these  were  there,  from  Tokio  and  Shang- 
hai, from  London  and  Paris,  from  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  West  Indies,  from  Canada.  The 
first  fruits  of  the  recent  visit  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Burdette  to  Mexico,  when  she  led  a  deputa- 
tion of  clubwomen  as  invited  guests  of  the 
Mexican  Government  during  their  recent 
centennial  celebration,  appeared  in  the  appli- 
cation for  membership  of  a  newly  organized 
club  of  four  hundred  Mexican  ladies. 

Moving  Pictures  and  the  Youth 

And  probably  the  second  of  the  outstand- 
ing topics  was  the  moving-picture  situation. 
The  conference  on  "censorship  or  no  censor- 
ship," and  the  resolution  on  moving  pictures 
brought  heated  debate.  Will  Hays  set  forth 
his  hopes  and  pledges  and  met  with  a  warm 
reception,  backed  by  determination  to  push 
behind  him  while  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dream.  A  permanent  exhibition  of  such 
apparatus  as  is  available  for  club  or  school 
use,  a  daily  program  of  educational  or  clean 
entertainment  films,  proyed  a  drawing-card 
during  the  convention  week. 

Probably  the  third  most  noticeable  feature 
was  the  music.  The  Federation  of  Clubs 
believes  that  its  function  lies  not  with  the 
artist  or  the  highly  trained  public,  but  in 
emphasizing  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
arts  to  the  daily  and  ordinary  life  of  the 
community.  The  music  at  the  Biennial  filled 
every  crevice  in  the  day.  It  began  before 
the  morning  session,  it  tucked  itself  into  the 
twilight  hours,  it  surrounded  all  other  in- 
terests. And  it  was  all-American — Ameri- 
can composition,  American  artists,  notable 
among  whom  were  Mrs.  Beach  and  Mrs. 
McDonald.  Fresh  young  voices  of  Ameri- 
can young  men  and  women  trained  in  their 
native  land  and  showing  what  excellent  re- 
sults were  obtained.  The  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  opera,  not  great  subsidized 
opera  of  the  rich,  but  springing  up  spontane- 


ously from  the  genius  of  our  people,  so  far 
only  partly  realized,  was  the  topic  of  Mrs. 
John  Garrett  and  others. 

One  should  perhaps, note  how  the  defense 
of  youth  ran  through  speech  after  speech. 
It  came  out  in  conference  continually,  the 
plan. that  there  should  be  no  lapse  in  sympa- 
thies between  the  generations,  the  generous 
recognition  of  fine  and  hopeful  character  in 
the  younger  groups  of  to-day.  The  conung 
of  young  wonien  into  club  life,  by  the  thou- 
sand, resulted  in  forming  a  special  committee 
on  junior  membership  under  Miss  Dibert,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

But  the  convention  wasn't  all  highbrow. 
No  one  has  a  better  time  than  these  women 
coming  together  as  friends  and  co-workers. 
Whenever  a  speaker  on  the  platform  came 
to  the  front,  her  State  delegation  got  up  and 
sang  to  her  or  cheered  her.  New  York, 
Iowa  ("That's  where  the  tall  com  grows**), 
Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  each  State  in  the  long 
array  had  its  outburst,  and  late  at  night  the 
sound  of  laughter  and  songs  hung  around 
the  halls.  It  was  a  very  human  convention 
and  the  great  open-air  Auditorium  of  Chau- 
tauqua, the  Hall  of  Philosophy  with  its 
Greek  Temple  effect,  where  birds  fly 
above  the  audience,  the  setting  of  big  trees 
and  lake  shore,  gave  emphasis  to  this  quality. 

Reports  from  Forty-five  States 

State  President's  Night  had  a  distinct 
thrill.  Forty-five  of  the  fifty  State  presidents 
(for  with  D.  C.  and  Alaska  the  Federation 
has  fifty  State  organizations)  were  there,  and 
as  they  came  in,  each  with  her  State  banner, 
in  a  long  phalanx  high  above  the  platform 
and  filed  down  the  steps,  these  women  of 
power  and  presence,  one  got  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  wide-flung  organization  behind 
them.  A  simple  pageant  had  been  arranged. 
At  the  back  of  the  stage  there  burned  a  big 
candle   before   the   svTiibol   of    the   General 

• 

Federation.  Each  president  bore  an  un- 
lighted  taper,  and  as  she  came  down  the 
steps  she  moved  to  this  center  candle,  lighted 
her  taper  and  took  it  forward  to  place  in  the 
long  line  that  fronted  the  stage.  Each  was 
given  three  minutes  to  speak  of  her  State 
work — a  short  time  to  sum  up  the  two  years, 
but  making  a  long  evening  program  at  that. 
So  these  reports  were  mere  samples,  Alabama 
leading  off  with  her  work  "to  take  the  ill 
out  of  illiteracy,"  her  establishing  of  one 
hundred  rural  libraries,  her  new  Child  Labor 
Law  backed  by  club  women,  her  student 
loan  fund. 
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Down  the  line  it  went — stones  of  county 
nurses;  of  home  demonstration  work  estab- 
lished ;  of  recreational  facilities,  of  child  wel- 
fare associations;  of  opening  art  galleries  in 
high  schools;  of  hot  lunches  for  school  chil- 
dren; of  corrective  clinics  in  schools;  of  in- 
specting of  jails  and  public  institutions;  of 
actual  teaching  of  illiterates  by  the  many 
thousands  among  the  mountain  districts  of 
Georgia,  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina;  of 
planting  memorial  trees,  of  campaigns  here, 
there,  everywhere,  north  and  south,  for  all 
kinds  of  social  welfare  and  educational  legis- 
lation speeded  up  by  club  organizations;  of 
rural-life  dubs;  establishment  of  parks;  in- 
suring children  for  college  education;  prac- 
tical and  wonderful  work  among  foreign 
women ;  attendance  on  naturalization  courts. 

Citizenthip  as  the  Chief  Topic 
Two  years  ago  the  General  Federation 
originated  the  campaign  to  make  July  4th 
Citizenship  Day,  when  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  come  of  age  as  well  as  those  of 
foreign  birth  who  have  been  naturalized  dur- 
ing the  year  should  be  publicly  received  into 
citizenship  by  their  own  communities.  Be- 
ginning in  a  few  communities,  the  idea  is 
rapidly  spreading.  It  involves,  of  course,  the 
cooperation  of  all  civic  and  public  groups  in 
each  town — a  celebration  not  confined  to 
club  women,  but  lifted  to  dvic  dignity. 
Now  State  after  State  reported  a  total  of 
hundreds  of  such  public  welcomes. 

After  all,  citizenship  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  chief  subject  of  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention, but  it  was  a  citizenship  that  lies  far 
deeper  than  politics — an  endeavor  to  create 


an  understanding  of  national  structure  and 
purposes,  in  an  cinphasis  on  the  law-abiding 
spirit  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  new  legis- 
lation which  the  convention  discussed  and 
upon  which  it  is  able  to  turn  its  swift  bat- 
teries :  through  the  immense  organization 
which'  penetrates,  thread-like,  not  only  into 
cities,  but  out  into  towns  and  villages  and 
isolated  farms  where  some  club  membei^,' 
in  the  States  of  heroic  size,  go  as  far  as  sixty ' 
miles  to  attend  a  meeting.  At  the  conven- 
tion, the  interest  and  knowledge  of  rural 
women  concerning  those  laws  which  touch 
economic .  conditions,  educational  interests, 
child  welfare  and  the  teaching  of  honie  eco- 
nomics, was  one  of  the  most  reassuring 
phenomena.. 

Incidentally,  the  convention  did  some  busi- 
ness of-  importance  to  its  own-'.boHjf..  Its 
growth  in  bulk  had  slipped  ahead  of  its  or- 
ganization. The  States  are  reporting  new 
clubs  in  large  numbers  and  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred of  these  have  also  joined  the  parent  body 
this  year.  Over  $100,000  toward  a  fund  of 
$150,000  was  subscribed  in  fifty-five  minutes, 
largely  in  small  amounts,  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  a  national  club-house  in  Washing- 
ton. New  and  democratic  plans  of  adminis- 
tration and  more  pliable  methods  of  work 
were  decided  upon. 

The  utilization  of  the  public  energy  and 
experience  of  two  million  women  in  the 
clubs  of  the  country,  focused  at  such  a  meet- 
ing, dispersing  itself  again  to  all  parts  of  the 
land,  with  renewed  inspiration,  with  better 
understanding,  with  closer  cooperative  meth- 
ods, is  an  influence  for  both  progress  and 
stabilization. 
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COOPERATION-A  HOPEFUL 

TENDENCY 

BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LAJMIER 

[The  individual  truck-grower  of  the  South,  dairy  farmer  of  the  North,  or  wheat  producer  of  the 
West  cannot  act  directly  upon  conditions  which  make  or  break  world  markets  and  prices.  But  he 
may  do  much  through  association  with  his  neighbors  to  protect  himself  from  disadvantages  due  to 
things  beyond  his  control.  At  this  moment  the  cooperative  societies  are  the  mainstay  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry,  while  in  England  they  are  of  vast  assistance  to  the  wage-earners  who  must  buy 
what  they  consume  on  the  best  possible  terms.  The  present  article  shows  that  the  growth  of  the 
cooperative  movement  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  a  difficult  economic  period. — ^The  Editor] 


A  LARGE  number  of  our  native-born  arc 
suffering  from  the  defects  of  virtues 
which  in  pioneer  days  made  America  possible. 
That  magnificent  self-sufficiency  which  en- 
abled the  first  settlers  to  conquer  each  his 
piece  of  wilderness,  which  enables  still  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  men  to  wrest  a  living  from 
bleak,  lonely,  rocky,  worn-out  farms  in  the 
hill  country  of  New  England — this  indomi- 
table individualism  does  not  readily  accept 
the  fact  that  in  a  large  section  of  human 
effort,  combination  is  the  greatest  power  man 
has  discovered. 

By  contrast.  Some  decades  back,  when 
the  meaning  of  the  silo  to  the  dairy  farmer 
was  becoming  patent  to  our  people,  a  number 
of  men  in  a  Scandinavian  farming  settle- 
ment west  of  Minneapolis  woke  up  to  the 
situation.  They  found  out  that  it  would 
cost,  say,  $600  to  build  one  of  these  new  and 
apparently  indispensable  additions  to  their 
equipment.  Having  behind  them  the  tradi- 
tion of  successful  cooperative  effort  in  the  old 
country  (Denmark  was  the  first,  after  Eng- 
land and  Scotland)  they  promptly  got 
together  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  result 
was  that  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  so  succeeded 
in  building  silos  for  all  at  a  cost  of  $300 
each,  just  half  what  they  would  have  cost 
separately.  And  when  I  was  told  of  the 
incident,  they  had  gone  far  ahead  along  this 
promising  road,  running  a  creamery,  a  store, 
purchasing  fertilizers,  tested  seed,  and  other 
main  requirements  jointly,  at  large  savings 
in  cost  and  betterments  in  quality,  and  even 
partially  solving  the  hired-help  problem  by 
plowing  the  land  of  all  and  planting  and 
harvesting  their  crops,  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

'^'      '         of  the  present  waste  must  im- 

/es  upon  the  most  casual  ob- 

the  agricultural  producer  and 


the  consumer  (which  is  everybody)  suffer 
from  a  steady  drain  which  would  speedily 
impoverish  a  less  favored  nation. 

Distribution  Waste,  Between  Producer  and 

Consumer 

Take  the  food  grower.  A  truck-farmer 
near  Boston  hauled  ten  miles  a  two-horse 
wagon  piled  with  crates  of  fine  lettuce  which 
he  had  grown  by  sweat  of  his  brow  and  ex- 
penditure of  his  money.  It  so  happened  that 
day  there  was  a  glut  in  the  lettuce  supply. 
The  best  offer  he  could  get  for  his  product 
was  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  crates.  So 
in  indignation  he  turned  about  and  hauled 
it  back  ten  miles  to  his  home — and  fed  it  to 
the  hogs.  Yet  at  the  precise  moment  when 
he  could  not  sell  his  lettuce  for  2  cents  a 
head,  exactly  similar  heads  were  being  sold 
at  retail  all  over  the  city  for  15  cents  and  up. 

Such  things,  and  more  absurd  ones,  happen 
nearly  every  day  in  all  our  great  cities — food 
which  the  people  need  being  thrown  away 
in  vast  quantities  because  the  supply  is  mo- 
mentarily large,  yet  often  with  no  consequent 
change  in  the  price  at  retail. 

Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous  (or 
more  monstrous)  than  the  obvious  situation 
with  apples?  During  the  season  of  1920 
there  were,  certainly  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  barrels  of  apples  unpicked  or  rotting  on  the 
ground  near  New  York,  for  instance,  because 
the  owners  could  not  get  a  price  which  paid 
for  picking,  barreling,  and  .hauling  to  the 
station.  Yet  if  the  average  consumer  went 
into  any  good  grocery,  or  to  a  corner  fruit 
store,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  pay  eight, 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  apiece  for  apples,  most 
of  them  hauled  all  the  way  across  the  con- 
tinent. And  when  the  State  opened  a  tem- 
porary store  for  selling  six  pounds  of  apples 
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for  twenty-five  cents,  the  newspapers  said 
that  such  a  mob  of  buyers  came  that  there 
was  almost  a  riot,  and  the  store  closed.  At 
the  same  time  a  few  isolated  growers  up  the 
Hudson  were  advertising  in  the  daily  papers 
apples  as  good  as  any  grown,  delivered  to 
the  consumer,  at  from   I  to  3  cents  apiece. 

As  I  say,  every  man  sees  some  of  these 
glaring  cases  of  distribution  waste  in  his  own 
daily  experience  and  all  about  him.  Few  of 
us  realize  what  a  total  tax  is  thus  levied 
upon  our  incomes.  Studies  of  the  cost  of 
living  seem  to  show  that  at  least  half  of  the 
$20,000,000,000  which  American  producers 
pay  to  retail  dealers  represents  the  cost  of 
getting  the  articles  from  grower  or  manu- 
facturer to  user.  Probably  a  tenth  of  this 
ten  billion  is  actual  transportation  cost.  What 
about  that  other  nine  billions? 

To  be  specific,  the  Harvard  Graduate 
Sdiool  of  Business  Administration  made  a 
detailed  study  of  one  element  in  distributing 
cost — the  expenses  and  gross  profits  of  retail 
groceries.  It  discovered  a  variation  of  13.3 
per  cent,  in  this  item  of  the  final  cost  to  the 
consumer,  which  ranged  from  14.6  to  27.9. 
Moreover,  a  group  of  efficient  stores  suc- 
ceeded in  buying,  selling  and  delivering  at  a 
cost  to  themselves  much  below  the  average 
of  the  concerns  which  made  money  from 
whom  these  figures  were  drawn.  These  ex- 
tremes are  believed  to  be  even  greater  in 
other  conmiodities ;  so  on  the  face  of  it 
mere  business  effectiveness,  while  retaining 
competitive  distribution,  might  well  reduce 
the  consumer's  bills  one  or  two  billion  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Cooperation  in  Great  Britain 

There  is  nothing  general  or  theoretical, 
however,  when  one  turns  to  what  4,500,000 
people  in  Great  Britain  did  in  1 92 1.  The 
3699  wholesale  and  cooperative  societies 
there  had  then  that  imposing  membership 
(the  Leeds  sodety  alone  had  63,000).  These 
men  and  women  purchased  that  year  nearly 
$700,000,000  worth  of  the  necessities  of 
life  through  their  societies,  at  a  net  saving 
of  about  $75,000,000  or  over  10  per  cent. 
Through  a  period  of  fifty-three  years  the 
consumers  thus  buying  had  had  returned  to 
them  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars,  on 
purchases  at  current  prices  of  some  ten  times 
that  amount. 

Emerson  P.  Harris,  who  published  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  subject,  says  that  the 
English  Cooperative  Wholesale  "is  the  larg- 
est food  supply  establishment  in  the  world." 


Long  ago  the  success  in  cooperative  buy- 
ing led  these  organizations  into  producing. 
The  Wholesale  has  "five  clothing  factories, 
eight  great  flour  mills,  woolen  cloth  works, 
cocoa  and  chocolate  works,  soap,  candle 
glycerine,  lard,  starch  and  blue  works,  fur- 
niture, bedding  and  cartwrighting  factories, 
printing,  bookbinding  and  lithographic 
works,  preserve,  candied  peel  and  pickle 
works  and  vinegar  brewery,  shirts,  mantle 
and  underclothing  factory,  cap  and  um- 
brella making  factories;  and  it  also  manu- 
factures overalls  and  shirts,  pinafores  and 
blouses,  leather  bags,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
flannels  and  blankets,  corsets  and  hosiery, 
paints,  varnish  and  colors,  brushes  and  mats, 
hardware  and  triplate,  butter  and  margarine.'* 

Not  to  mention  creameries  in  Ireland,  tal- 
low and  oil  plants  in  Australia,  bacon  fac- 
tories in  Denmark,  great  tea  plantations  in 
Ceylon  and  India,  a  concession  of  300 
square  miles  in  West  Africa  (for  palm  oil 
for  soap),  buying  depots  all  over  the  worlds 
a  bank,  an  insurance  society  (with  a  health 
insurance  section ) ,  and  so  on ! 

It  is  the  largest  single  buyer  of  Canadian 
wheat,  and  has  recently  purchased  10,000 
acres  of  wheat  land  in  Saskatchewan.  It 
has  its  own  ships  operating  between  England 
and  France.  Every  decade  it  tends  to  become 
more  self-contained  and  to  produce  more  of 
what   it   needs   to    supply    the    cooperators* 

A  Worldwide  Movement 

All  over  Europe  one  may  see  the  idea 
working  in  imposing  magnitude.  Little 
Denmark  has  a  quarter  of  a  million  mem- 
bers of  cooperative  societies  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  three  millions,  and  its  industrial 
prosperity  to-day  is  largely  a  product  of  co- 
operative work.  Germany  has  perhaps 
4,500,000.  Russia  in  1919  had  neariy  9,000,- 
000,  and  these  societies  represented  48  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Central  Russia,, 
constituting  the  one  great  hopeful  and  con- 
structive element  in  that  tragic  country  un- 
til the  Bolshevist  government  raided  and 
"nationalized"  them  in  1920.  France  has 
a  million  and  a  quarter  members.  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Belgium,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Poland,  Spain,  Rumania,  Serbia,^ 
Argentina,  Japan  have  all  witnessed  a  re- 
markable growth  in  two  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  International  Cooperative 
Alliance  (the  federation  of  all  these  national 
groups)  represents  in  its  twenty-four  units 
130,000  sodeties  totaling  30,000,000  mem- 
bers— ^which  means  three  or  four  times  that 
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many  individuals  afiEected.  Even  Siberia, 
India,  Burma,  Java,  Palestine  and  Iceland 
have  found  a  vital  principle  in  the  idea. 

American  Efforts 

How  about  our  own  "land  of  progress," 
whose  business  men  surely  led  the  world 
in  seizing  upon  this  basic  power  evolved  by 
combination  in  their  conduct  of  industry? 

It  is  true  that  a  real  efiEort  was  made, 
in  Boston,  only  a  few  years  after  that  epoch- 
making  experiment  by  the  twenty-eight  poor 
weavers  of  Rochdale,  who,  under  pressure 
of  hard  times,  evolved  a  practical  working 
application  of  theories  put  forward  by 
Robert  Owen,  Dr.  William  King  and 
others  for  half  a  century.  True,  too,  that 
successive  waves  of  enthusiasm  for  the  idea 
swept  various  sections  from  time  to  time, 
dying  down  in  most  cases  because  of  failures 
due  to  disregard  of  basic  principles  both  of 
cooperation  and  of  business. 

But  broadly  speaking,  the  only  widespread 
adoption  of  the  plan  had  been  among  groups 
of  agricultural  producers,  like  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  California  and  the  wheat  growers  of 
the  Northwest.  This  was  natural  enough; 
for,  as  Mr.  Albert  Sonnichsen  has  pointed 
out,  such  associations  do  not  in  the  least  dif- 
fer from  the  familiar  combinations  of  small 
manufacturers,  "who  attempt  to  raise  profits 
by  joint  advertising  and  marketing  and  by 
controlling  supply,  until  sometimes  a  trust 
is  created." 

That  is  to  say,  they  represent  the  recogni- 
tion, by  groups  of  growers  or  makers  of  com- 
modities, of  the  power  of  combined  eflEort 
and  capital. 

It  is  really  rather  odd  to  note  how  slow 
has  been  the  general  recognition  of  the  place 
of  combination  in  human  eflEort — a  place 
which  has  steadily  widened  as  the  world  has 
become  tied  together  by  quicker  transporta- 
tion of  intelligence  and  goods. 

Just  for  illustration — perhaps  the  simplest 
form  which  has  come  to  my  attention  is  that 
of  a  group  of  professors  at  a  State  agricul- 
tural college  in  New  England.  Finding 
their  attention  largely  distracted  from  other 
matters  that  seemed  in  theory  more  impor- 
tant by  the  arithmetical  difficulty  of  making 
their  monthly  salaries  equal  their  necessary 
monthly  bills — a  dozen  of  them  decided  to 
k..«  *kn;r  groceries  jointly.  Each  took  in 
'  position  of  unsalaried  secretary- 
to  whom  each  of  the  others  gave 
andum  of  his  requirements  for  the 
Qonth;  these  being  unified,  formed 


a  wholesale  order  instead  of  twelve  retail 
ones  (really  some  hundreds  of  retail  ones 
in  practice),  which  went  to  a  wholesale 
grocery  in  Boston.  When  the  goods  arrived 
each  took  home  his  portion  and  paid  for  it. 
The  result  was  a  much  better  grade  of  sup- 
plies at  a  saving  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  America  (in 
New  York  City,  the  central  educational 
union  of  consumers'  cooperative  societies) 
now  has  listed  over  3000  active  societies 
which  are  conducting  stores  on  the  basis  of 
making  savings  for  the  consuming  members ; 
and  in  some  localities  the  purchasing  power 
of  these  groups  has  led  them  to  the  next  de- 
velopment of  wholesaling.  The  League,  by 
the  way,  under  Dr.  James  P.  Warbassc,  has 
become  the  center  for  spreading  information 
as  to  the  theory  and  progress  of  cooperation. 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  at  present  in  the 
forefront  of  this  development.  There  arc 
750  societies  in  the  former  State,  300  of 
which  not  only  procure  for  their  members 
food,  clothing  and  furniture,  but  also  hay, 
coal,  fertilizer,  seeds  and  farm  machinery, 
and  in  addition  aid  in  marketing  farm 
products.  C^aha  has  a  central  wholesale 
store  with  a  business  of  $3,000,000  a  year 
in  "everything  from  mittens  to  mowing  ma- 
chines." The  total  business  of  the  Kansas 
societies  for  19 19  was  some  $220,000,000, 
which  probably  meant  a  net  saving  of  $20,- 
000,000  to  their  members,  besides  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserves.  (In  general  the 
"profits,"  returned  to  members  in  proportion 
to  their  purchases,  average  10  per  cent,  or 
more  on  this  retailing  portion  of  the  distribut- 
ing of  commodities.) 

Iowa  has  300  societies,  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  100  each,  Illinois  100  (doing  a 
business  of  $10,000,000  a  year),  Pennsyl- 
vania 200.  The  Middle  West — Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Montana — has 
taken  hold  of  the  plan  energetically,  largely 
through  the  previous  farmers'  organizations 
for  selling.  Miners  and  railroad  men  take 
the  lead  among  industrial  classes  in  organiz- 
ing consumers'  societies. 

Racial  Groupings 

It  is  noteworthy  that  those  closest  to  this 
development  ascribe  its  impetus  and  "new 
life"  to  "immigrant  peoples  from  countries 
which  had  well-established  cooperative  so- 
cieties"— plus,  of  course,  high  prices,  the  dis- 
cussion of  "profiteering,"  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  exact  information  as  to  methods 
which  have  proved  successful. 
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The  most  conspicuous  national  clement  of 
this  sort  is  the  Finns.  The  statistics  of  im- 
migration lump  Russia  and  Finland  to- 
gedier,  so  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  of 
the  couple  of  million  people  who  have  come 
here  from  those  lands  were  Finns ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  these  have  had  an  influence  in 
promoting  effective  cooperation  entirely  out 
of  relation  to  their  numbers.  (The  little 
nation  gave  an  account  of  itself  also  at  the 
last  Olympic  Games!) 

For  example,  there  is  at  Superior,  Wis., 
a  Central  Exchange  of  49  Finnish  societies 
whose  5000  members  purchased  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  goods  cooperatively  in 
1920.  It  readies  as  far  as  Waukegan,  111.; 
it  ships  flour  to  Boston  (the  thirty-five  Fin- 
nish societies  in  Massachusetts  do  an  annual 
business  of  $2,000,000) ;  it  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can "wholesale"  to  go  into  manufacturing, 
conducting  a  successful  bakery;  it  has  a 
splendid  school  for  training  executives,  with 
courses  in  the  history  and  principles  of  co- 
operation, in  economics,  sociology,  business 
methods  and  arithmetic,  store  management, 
accounting,  English,  and  so  on. 

Similar  racial  centers  have  grown  up 
among  many  other  of  our  groups — English, 
Scotch,  Jews,  Russians,  Italians,  Germans, 
Poles,  Slovaks,  and  Franco-Belgians.  This 
is  natural  enough,  since  the  mutual  trust 
and  fellowship  essential  in  such  enterprises  is 
obviously  more  apt  to  exist  at  the  start 
among  people  who  feel  the  bond  of  race  and 
language.  But  any  far-readiing  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  must  depend  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  into  a  sense  at  least  of  the 
common  interest  of  every  user  of  necessa- 
ries in  getting  the  best  quality  he  can  by  the 
least  wasteful  method. 

That  this  is  at  last  coming  rapidly  was 
shown  in  1918,  The  Federation  of  Labor 
endorsed  the  idea  in  1917,  and  the  next  year 
there  occurred  the  first  national  convention 
of  American  Cooperative  Societies,  at 
Springfield,  111.  This  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Cooperative  Association, 
representing  the  active  commercial  side,  as 
the  Cooperative  League  represents  the  nec- 
essary educational  side;  and  the  movement 
over  the  whole  country  has  felt  the  impulse 
of  Its  energetic  organizing  activities. 

"After  many  days,"  then,  the  century-old 
idea  of  cooperation  among  consumers  has 
actually  begun  to  stir  the  United  States  to 
action.  It  is  to-day  comparatively  easy  to 
avoid  the  rocks  which  wrecked  so  many  of 


the  earlier  ventures.  Long  and  varied 
experience  has  crystallized  into  the  following 
guiding  axioms: 

Fundamental  Principles 

1.  One  vote  only  for  each  member. 

2.  Capital  to  receive  a  fixed  rate  of  in- 
terest at  not  more  than  the  legal  or 
minimum  current  rate,  if  interest  is 
paid. 

3.  Surplus-savings  (or  "profits")  if  any 
to  be  returned  as  savings — returns  (or 
"dividends")  in  proportion  to  the 
patronage  of  each  individual.  Surplus- 
savings  may  be  used  as  a  collective  fund 
for  the  social  benefit  of  the  members, 
such  as  education,  insurance,  entertain- 
ment, etc.;  or  it  may  be  reserved  for 
expansion  and  development  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  society. 

4.  Membership  unlimited  among  those 
who  are  sympathetic  to  cooperation. 

5.  Democratic  control. 

Advisable  Policy 

1.  Business  to  be  done  for  cash  or  its 
equivalent. 

2.  Goods  and  services  to  be  sold  at  cur- 
rent market  prices — not  at  cost.  They 
may  be  sold  at  prices  which  create  no 
surplus,  except  that  allowance  is  made 
sufficient  for  overhead,  interest,  re- 
serve, and  educational  funds. 

3.  Education  in  the  principles  and  aims 
of  cooperation  always  to  be  carried  on. 

4.  Federation  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  nearest  Cooperative  societies,  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  national  and 
world  cooperation. 

5.  No  proxy  voting. 

Some  enthusiastic  adherents  of  Consum- 
ers' Cooperation  find  in  it  a  complete  social 
gospel,  which  is  going  to  reconstruct  the 
world. 

Perhaps  it  is  all  that,  or  is  going  to  be. 
But  to  most  of  us  that  is  looking  imprac- 
tically  far  ahead  into  the  unrevealed  and 
unrevealable  future. 

To  the  ordinary  American  I  fancy  it  may 
be  presented  to-day  as  a  plain  "horse-sense" 
method  of  saving  right  away  a  tenth  of  the 
billions  we  all  have  to  pay  each  year  for 
waste  in  the  mechanism  that  distributes  to 
us  what  wc  eat,  wear  and  use. 

That  is  certainly  important  enough  just 
at  present  to  deserve  our  earnest  attention. 
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WHAT  GERMANY  IS  THINKING 


IN  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday, 
July  9,  a  foreign  correspondent  gives 
what  purports  to  be  a  conversation  between 
two  Germans,  both  veterans  of  the  World 
War.  The  one  stubbornly  declares  that  he 
will  never  fight  again,  though  it  be  to  pre- 
vent the  conquest  of  his  country  by  some 
nation  of  an  alien  continent  and  color.  The 
other,  basing  his  hatred  for  France  on  her 
policy  since  the  World  War,  asserts  that  he 
lives  only  in  the  hope  of  sharing  yet  another 
campaign  beyond  the  Rhine,  in  which  no 
provision  need  be  made  for  prisoners,  since 
no  quarter  will  be  given.  Neither  makes  any 
progress  in  converting  the  other,  and  the 
general  impression  left  is  that  Germans  gen- 
erally, bewildered  and  discordant,  have  no 
united  or  general  convictions,  much  less  any 
far-reaching  plans. 

The  last  batch  of  leading  German  periodi- 
cals to  reach  this  country  confirms  this  con- 
clusion. The  most  notable  example  of  such 
mutual  recrimination  is  the  Suddeutsche 
Monatshefte  for  May.  Here  might  be  ex- 
pected a  united  acclaim  of  the  Wittelsbach 
dynasty  as  the  one  hope  of  future  unity, 
prosperity,  and  greatness  of  Germany;  but 
the  entire  space,  eighty  pages  of  the  finest 
and  closest  print,  is  taken  up,  under  the  title 
"The  Origin  of  the  War,"  with  an  account 
of  the  recent  legal  proceedings  as  to  a  whole- 
sale forgery  of  official  documents. 

A  more  dramatic  confirmation  of  the  dia- 
logue alluded  to  above  opens  the  leading  po- 
litical article  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Neue  Rundschau,  which  smiles  upon  the 
weary  midsummer  reader  in  fair,  open  pages 
and  beautiful  Latin  type: 

The  Great  War  and  its  results,  despite  all  the 
immense  losses,  failed  to  shatter  the  structure 
of  the  German  Empire.  But  there  is  peril  indeed 
— really    serious    danger,    that    the    bond    which 

'  -  all  those  who  dwell  in  imperial  German 
's  to  be  sundered  from  within. 

i  is  from  a  rather  brief  paper,  by  Herr 
Bonn,  entitled  "The  Crisis  of  the  Ger- 


man State."  Its  grievance  appears  to  be  that 
"the  interests"  have  very  largely  usurped  the 
governmental  functions,  and  dictate  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Germany: 

Especially,  at  Spa  in  the  summer  of  1920,  at 
the  government's  own  request,  Herr  Stinnes  came 
forward  as  spokesman,  and  though  he  could  and 
did  offer  nothing  new,  his  utterances  constituted 
a  political  pronunciamento  of  his  own,  as  to  which 
the  government  had  itself  no  previous  knowledge. 
....  Herr  Stinnes  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  seiz- 
ing^ the  opportunity  to  push  his  own  foreign 
policy.  The  government  had  divested  itself  of 
that  function. 

This  throws  a  ray  of  light  on  the  situation 
at  this  moment  in  Berlin,  where  the  present 
regime  does  appear  to  be  falling  of  its  own 
dead  weight.  The  paper  was,  of  course, 
published  before  the  murder  of  Walter 
Rathenau,  which  has  indeed  stained  the 
cause  of  the  reactionists  and  imperialists,  but 
may  nevertheless  assure  their  success. 

Of  more  vital  interest  and  significance, 
this  side  the  sea,  is  the  leading  political  article 
in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  June,  by 
Herren  Henry  Behnsen  and  Werner  Genz- 
mer,  entitled  "A  Balance  Sheet  of  World 
Trade  Since  the  War's  End."  This  bears 
all  the  marks  of  old-fashioned  German  thor- 
oughness in  research.  If  there  be  any  covert 
special  pleading  of  the  Fatherland's  own 
cause,  it  is  well  hidden  behind  elaborate  sta- 
tistical tables  and  a  general  treatment,  by 
classes,  of  countries  far  and  near.  In  par- 
ticular there  is  a  division  into  ( 1 )  producers 
of  raw  materials,  (2)  lands  with  high  rate 
of  exchange,  and  (3)  lands  of  low  exchange. 
Our  own  happy  country  falls  into  the  first 
category,  but  also  supplies  the  dividing-line 
between  the  other  two,  viz.,  whether  their 
currency  is  at  present  at  a  discount  of  "only" 
50  per  cent,  or  less  when  converted  into 
American  dollars.  Switzerland  leads  the 
second  column  with  the  proud  figure  103 
(the  premium  of  3  per  cent,  being  presuma- 
bly easier  to  collect  in  Zurich  than  in  Xenia 
or  Ypsilanti).     Mexico  surprises  us  at  95, 
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along  with  Sweden,  Holland,  Japan,  and 
even  Egypt;  England  herself  trailing  the 
leaders  at  90,  while  the  other  European  al- 
lies, France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal,  Ru- 
mania, fall  farther  and  farther  below  50  per 
cent.,  though  all  far  above  Germany  at  1.08, 
while  German  Austria  holds  the  "cellar" 
position  with  0.09. 

The  opening  sentence  is  unflinching: 

The  hope  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  that  with 
peace  healthy  economic  conditions  would  also  re- 
turn, has  been  utterly  frustrated. 

The  essential  difficulties  are  arrayed  with 
no  less  frankness.  It  is  forcefully  stated  and 
demonstrated  that  foreign  commerce  is  as 
vital  to  our  continued  prosperity  here  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  to  the  lands  most  com- 
pletely dependent  on  our  coal,  iron,  grain, 
cotton,  etc.  The  utmost  possible  retrench- 
ment by  governments  and  peoples,  heavier 
taxation,  or  even  forcible  confiscation  of  sur- 
plus wealth — in  Germany  especially — high 
tariff  walls  to  keep  out  the  cheap  goods  of 
semi-bankrupt  states,  are  all  frankly  analyzed 


and  shown  to  be  at  best  palliatives  of  tempo- 
rary value,  often  real  aggravations  of  the 
world-wide  disease.  The  final  words  strike 
one  as  full  of  "Yankee  common  sense": 

Only  when  the  balances  of*  trade  among  all 
nations  are  approximately  equalized,  can  eco- 
nomic relations  between  them  be  restored  to  nor- 
mal equilibrium.  Such  a  balance  will  assert  itself 
eventually  by  force,  if  it  is  not  voluntarily  and 
intelligently  brought  about.  That  the  downfall 
of  world  commerce  will  bring  yet  further  disillu- 
sionment, unless  adequate  compulsory  measures 
are  put  in  operation,  ought,  after  the  events  of 
the  last  three  years,  to  be  clear  to  all  concerned. 

The  exhaustive  tables,  showing  the  fluctu- 
ations in  prices  of  all  the  chief  staples  since 
the  date  of  the  truce  in  1918,  should  make 
this  paper  especially  valuable  to  far-sighted 
business  men  as  well  as  to  professional  econ- 
omists. There  is  not  a  historical  or  bitter 
word  in  it.  In  general,  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau appears  to  be  honorably  maintaining  its 
leadership  as  a  sane,  dignified  organ  of  the 
best  German  thought  in  politics,  economics, 
and  literature. 


THE  SHIP  SUBSIDY  AND  THE  FARMER 


THE  American  farmer  has  so  often 
raised  his  voice  against  government  sub- 
sidies of  various  forms  that  his  opposition  to 
measures  of  this  kind  is  almost  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  something  of  a  surprise,  there- 
fore, to  find  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
(Philadelphia)  for  July  8,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship,"  a  vigorous 
defense  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  now  in  Con- 
gress by  President  J.  R.  Howard,  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

In  arguing  the  case  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine before  the  farmers  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Howard  pictures  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
with  a  broken-down  wagon  who  is  dependent 
on  his  neighbor  in  getting  his  wheat  to  mar- 
ket in  time  to  take  advantage  of  favorable 
prices.  Ships,  says  Mr.  Howard,  are  only 
one  kind  of  delivery  wagons  of  trade.  The 
nation  that  controls  these  wagons  controls  a 
service  which  wins  customers,  gets  orders, 
and  builds  up  business.  "If  another  nation 
controls  the  ships  which  carry  our  products 
to  market,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  reach 
the  market  when  prices  are  best  or  to  get  into 
new  markets  first." 

The  research  and  transportation  depart- 
ments of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, aided  by  economists  in  several  of  the 


leading  Middle  Western  universities,  inves- 
tigated the  proposed  ship  subsidy  and  en- 
dorsed its  general  principles  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  with  the  exception  of  a  tax- 
exempt  feature,  which  is  one  of  the  minor 
clauses  in  the  pending  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  Government 
now  finds  itself  the  owner  of  1442  steel 
ships,  421  of  which  it  is  operating  at  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $50,000,000  a  year.  The  farm- 
ers, says  Mr.  Howard,  do  not  favor  gov- 
ernment ownership,  because  it  is  never  as 
efficient  as  private  ownership,  and  is  con- 
stantly endangered  by  political  interference. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  nearly  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  country  that  the  government 
construction  of  ships  should  cease. 

Thus  continued  operation  by  the  Government 
would  end  only  in  the  eventual  disappearance  of 
our  merchant  fleet  and  we  would  be  left  where 
we  were  before  the  war  when  90  per  cent,  of  our 
foreign  trade  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels.  So 
the  main  job  confronting  us  is  to  get  these  ships 
out  of  government  hands  and  into  the  most  effi- 
cient private  hands  possible  and  at  the  best  bar- 
gain we  can  make. 

The  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  provides  for  the  gradual 
sale  of  these  ships  and  the  encouragement  of 
American  concerns  to  buy  them  and  build  others, 
through  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  based  on  the 
mileage,   speed,   and   tonnage   of  the   vessels  en- 
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gaged  In  carrying  our  foreign  trade.  The  direct 
and  indirect  aid  proposed  in  ihe  bill  would  prob- 
ably amounl,  according  in  expert  calculation,  lo 
lew  than  $15,000,000  (or  the  first  year,  gradually 
increasing  to  a  possible  maximum  of  around  $40,- 
000,000.  Even  this  would  be  less  than  our  present 
annual  loss  through  government  ownership  of 
the  fleet;  and  we  would  be  securing  a  better  ser- 
vice on  the  teas  and  taking  what  seems  the  only 
possible   step    toward   (luilding   up    an    AmericRi) 

Shipping,  like  farming,  is  a  hazardous  business 
that  has  to  contend  with  uncertain  markets,  with 
weather  and  with  world  competition,  Moreover, 
the  serviceable  lifetime  of  a  ship  is  not  lon^ — 
from  ten  lo  twenty  years.  Right  now  the  thippmg 
business  is  stack  and  it  is  not  an  attractive  field 
for  capital.  It  has  not  been  attractive  to  Ameri- 
can capital  for  many  years.  To  get  American* 
to  enter  it  we  must  offer  inducements  that  will 
tqualize  to  some  extent  the  uncertainties  it  In- 
volves and  we  must  pay  for  a  lot  of  pioneering, 
just  as  we  paid  our  railroads  subsidies  to  pioneer 
into  the  once  little  settled  West. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  American  shipping 
will  face  a  constant  handicap  because  of  the 
higher  standards  of  American  labor.  The  man 
who  builds  or  repairs  ships  on  land  works  for  a 
higher  wage  in  America  than  in  England  or 
Japan;  the  sailor  who  mans  our  ships  is  paid 
more  and  fed  belter  than  the  foreigner.  The  laws 
enacted  tu  meet  the  demands  of  labor  for  better 
living  and  working  conditions  on  American  ships 
are  on  the  statute  books  lo  slay. 

All  ihese  factors  combine  lo  make  it  necessary 
that  some  inducement  be  offered  to  American 
business  lo  engage  in  American  shipping  once 
more.      Otherwise   it   will   seek   safer 


Now  ihe  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  provides  that  once 
a  shipping  company  reaches  a  10  per  cent,  profit 
on  the  earnings  of  its  ships  ii  must  divide  its 
earnings  above  that  point  equally  with  the  Gov- 
nil   all   the  subsidy  it  has   received   is 


paid  back.  There  is  no  guaranty  of  prolit.  The 
reason  for  allowing  10  per  cent,  and  half  the  plus 
over  10  per  cent,  in  good  years  is  that  the  ship- 
ping  companies  may  build  up  a  reserve  to  tide 
them  over  the  losing  years,  which  are  not  in- 
frequent. And  this  provision  promises  a  return 
to  the  Government  of  at  least  some  of  the  money 
expended   by   it. 

The  funds  for  ihe  subsidy  are  to  be  provided 
by  taking  10  ^er  cent,  of  Ihe  tariff  duties  on  our 
imparts;  by  diverting  the  money  shipowners  now 
receive  for  carrying  our  mails  and  by  the  ton- 
nage duties  imposed  on  vessels  entering  our  porn. 
Of  course  the  tariff  will  furnish  the  principal 
share  of  the  subsidy,  which  means  that,  in  an 
indirect  way,  the  money  will  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  ibe  people.  There  is  no  attempt  lo 
gloss  over  ihat  fact.  But  the  $!0,000,000  we  are 
now  paying  for  the  luxury  of  possessing  a  gov- 
ernment-owned merchant  fleet  also  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  indirectly  so  does 
the  $35,000,000  we  annually  pay  to  British  ihip- 
ping   for   its   part   in   hauling  our   foreign   trade. 

Mr.  Howard  insists  that  the  American 
farmer  retains  his  attitude  toward  the  prin- 
ciple of  subsidies,  but  that  in  the  case  of  our 
shipping  an  e.vception  must  be  made  until  ir 
can  be  built  up  to  a  position  of  self-support. 
He  says  in  conclusion: 

Farming  is  taking  on  the  dimensions  of  big 
business.  Farmers  have  organized  their  own 
cotton-marketing  organizations,  their  own  fruit- 
marketing  organizations  and  other  large  coopera- 
tives. It  is  very  probable  that  these  arganiia- 
tions,  whose  purpose  is  orderly  and  scientific 
tnarkeiing,  will  decide  lo  handle  their  exporti 
themselves  because  of  the  necessity  of  securing 
and  holding  markets.  In  such  a  case  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  becomes  an  American  shipowner  and 
ihares  directly  in   the  proposed   subsidy. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PENETRATION 

OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


cc^TT^HE  imperialism  of  North  America 
A  is  a  historic  fact  which  is  undeniable," 
said  Senor  Enrique  Gay  Calbo  in  the  course 
of  an  address  about  the  alleged  designs  of 
the  United  States  regarding  Central  Amer- 
ica,  Cuba  Contemporanea  (Havana)  con- 
sidered his  views  of  importance  and  has  re- 
printed the  entire  speech  as  is  was  given 
before  the  Cuban  Society  of  International 
Law  (Havana)  on  March  4,  1922. 

Dr.  Raul  de  Cardenas  shows  (in  "The 
Policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ameri- 
can Continent"),  says  Senor  Calbo,  that  the 
Anglo-American  policy,  maintained  through 
all  federal  administrations,  is  to  interfere  in 
the  government  of  Central  American  coun- 
tries. For  the  continuation  of  such  a  policy 
the  Spanish-Americans  can  thank  their  indif- 
ference and  the  weakness  of  their  protests. 

The  successive  steps  of  this  policy  of  in- 
tervention, as  quoted  from  an  article  in 
Cultura  Venezolana,  December,  1921,  were: 
( 1 )  the  war  with  Spain,  (2)  the  secession  of 
Panama  (and  the  canal,  which  united  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific),  (3)  the  entry  into 
Nicaragua  (to  prevent  a  foreign-built  canal), 
(4)  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz,  (5)  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Such  acts  have  always  taken  place  under 
the  excuse  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Roig  de  Leuchsenring,  although 
it  has  failed  to  protect  the  Spanish-American 
countries  in  many  cases.  He  cites  the  fol- 
lowing as  proof  of  his  contention':  Great 
Britain's  occupation  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
(1833),  the  French  attacks  on  San  Juan  de 
Ulua  (1838)  and  the  bombardment  of  the 
ports  of  La  Plata,  the  rule  of  Maximilian 
in  Mexico  (1864),  Spanish  reconqucst  of 
Santo  Domingo  (1861)  and  her  bombard- 
ment of  Pacific  ports  (1866),  various  acts 
of  violence  by  European  countries  (under 
the  pretext  of  collecting  debts  or  defending 
their  subjects)  against  Venezuela,  Nicara- 
gua, Colombia  and  other  weak  states. 

Jose  de  Astorga  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  United  States,  through  the  Chamorro- 
Weitzel  (Bryan)  Treaty  with  Nicaragua, 
clearly  revealed  the  project — attributed  to 
ex-President  Wilson  —  of  making  Central 
America  a  North  American  protectorate,  for 
the  secuYity  of  the  United  States.  The  rem- 
edy for  such  action,  Astorga  continued,  is  a 
Central    American    Union,    but    "union    is 


impossible  because  of  insensate  rivalries, 
wisely  fomented  by  the  United  States." 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  had  been  the 
formation  of  the  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice,  achieved  under  the  wise  direction 
of  President  Diaz  (Mexico)  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  1908. 

The  Chamorro-Bryan  treaty  nullified  the 
power  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  despite  pro- 
tests of  the  four  remaining  peoples  under 
the  leadership  of  El  Salvador.  To  these 
protests  Nicaragua  refused  consideration, 
stating  that  the  treaty  was  a  purely  domestic 
question. 

The  assertion  that  the  Chamorro-Bryan 
treaty  seriously  injured  C^osta  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, and  Salvador  was  frankly  made.  To 
this  Secretary  Bryan  replied: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
take  to  heart  the  interests  of  Central  America 
no  less  than  those  belonging  to  herself.  If  will 
hold  particularly  in  view  the  defense  of  local 
sovereignty,  and  <unth  this  end  this  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  consider  a  concession,  be  it  of 
Salvador  or  of  Honduras,  or.  of  both,  equal  to 
that  Nicaragua  voluntarily  has  offered. 

In  spite  of  an  adverse  judgment  by  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  the 
treaty  remained  in  force.  A  natural  result 
was  the  lapsing  of  the  court,  ten  years  after 
its  establishment.  Repeated  conferences  be- 
tween the  countries  interested  resulted  in  a 
deadlock.  Then  came  the  seizing  of  power 
in  Guatemala  by  General  Orellana  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship  in 
that  country.  All  opportunity  to  overthrow 
the  usurper  was  lost  by  the  advice  of  the 
Washington  Government  to  the  Provincial 
Federal  Council  of  Central  America  not  to 
intervene  in  Guatemala  "in  the  interest  of 
the  peace  of  Central  America." 

Guatemala,  then,  was  the  second  stum- 
bling-block to  a  successful  Central  American 
Union.  Washington's  acquiescence  rein- 
forced its  insurgency.  In  view  of  North 
America's  treatment  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  (added  to  its 
advice  about  Guatemala)  it  seems  clear  to 
Senor  Calbo  that  the  Central  American 
Union  must  be  reestablished  for  the  sake  of 
self-preservation. 

Senor  Calbo's  attitude  is  certainly  one 
that  the  United  States  should  try  to  change 
by  proving  its  good  intentions  and  friendship 
for  the  small  republics  in  the  South. 
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DOMESTIC  USES  FOR  THE  RADIO 

with  household  cares  and  responsibilities. 
It  would  be  a  great  aid  if  lectures  and 
talks  on  specific  subjects  at  specific  times 
each  week  could  be  given.  By  this  means 
an  audience  with  minds  turned  on  certain 
definite  topics  could  be  developed.  Thus 
cumulative  interest  in  various  problems 
would  be  aroused.  The  following  outline 
of  subjects  would  cover  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  women  in  a  rounded  and 
thorough  way.  It  mentions  most  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  average  woman  could  put  the 
radio,  as  follows: 

/  Phylical  Education 

a  Daily  Seiting-up  Exercitet 
b  First  Aid  Instruction 
r  Health  Talks 
d  Beauty  Hin» 

RADIO  IN  THE  SICK  ROOU  _.    ,      -,..1.        .     «i 

a  Little  Children's  Hour 
b  Woodcraft  and  Animal  Stories 
f  Adventure  and  History  Tales 
d  Activities  of  Boy  Scout*  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls 
S  H  oast  hold  Intertill 

a  Housekeeping  and  Cooking 

b  Market  Reports 

f  Care   and   Hygiene  of  Children 

d  Home   Decoration  and  FurnitbiBg 

4  Cultural   Tofia 
a  Correct   English 
b  Musical   Programs 
f  Drama  and  Book  Reviews 
d  Fashion  and  Dreit  Discussions 

5  Serial  laltreili 
a  Current  Events 
b  Public  Affairs   and  Politics 
t  Nens  of  Sports 
d  Worship  Services 
/  Home   Finance  and  Thrift 
/  Club  and   Organization  Activities 


THE  development  of  the  radio,  which 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late, 
will  have  a  veiy  far-reaching  effect  on 
womankind.  This  is  shown  clearly  and  in- 
terestingly by  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  in 
an  article  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
Good  Hauftkeeftng  magazine.  She  makes 
a  number  of  good  points. 

The  most  important  service  that  the  radio 
will  offer  to  women  will  be  as  a  banisher  of 
isolation  and  loneliness.  This  is  especially 
true  on  farms.  The  radio  will  be  a  com- 
panion to  the  housewife,  keeping  her  amused, 
entertained,  and  instructed  throughout  the 
day.  housekeepers  who  feel  themselves  tied 
down  to  their  daily  tasks  will  also  appre- 
ciate the  diversions  which  the  radio  has  to 
offer.  "Isolation,  whether  mental  or  geo- 
graphical, has  been  the  cause  of  much  of 
woman's  restlessness  and  has  done  more  to 
retard  her  progress  than  any  other  one  fac- 
tor." The  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ognized this  situation,  and  in  1915  it  issued 
several  lengthy  reports  dealing  with  these 
problems — the  social  and  educational  needs 
of  farm  women.  And  now  the  radio  comes 
as  a  sort  of  panacea  to  cure  all  the  ills 
which  isolation  brings  forth.  It  offers  cul- 
tural entertainment  such  as  music,  lectures, 
and  information  of  all  kinds.  Practical 
subjects  are  discussed  and  much  pleasure  is 
rendered  to  the  recipient  of  the  radio's  mes- 
sages. In  short,  it  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  farmer's  wife  and  also 
of  the  woman  in  the  small   town   tied  up 


Women  would  be  greatly  aided  in  the 
performance  of  their  daily  tasks  by  lively 
music.  It  exerts  an  influence  over  tired 
muscles,  and  subconsciously  serves  as  an  aid 
in  what  often  becomes  drudgery.  Even 
more  important,  perhaps,  it  broadens  women 
both  in  views  and  in  conversation,  due  to 
the  cultural  and  informational  nature  of  the 
radio's  "line  of  talk."  Women  become  more 
conversant  with  public  affairs  and  thus  bet- 
ter citizens  are  developed.  This  in  itself  is 
an  important  consideration  in  this  age  of 
universal  suffrage.  In  every  way  the  radio 
is  about  to  exert  a  profound  influence  on 
women's  life,  and  this  influence  will  be  both 
far-reaching  and  extensive.  The  radio  may 
even  claim  to  be  a  pronounced  step  in  the 
emancipation  of  womankind. 
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SENDING  PICTURES  BY  WIRE  AND 
WIRELESS 


THE  word  belinogram,  if  it  does  not 
suffer  the  fate  of  marconigram,  is 
destined  to  become  the  customary  term  for 
describing  a  picture  transmitted  by  teleg- 
raphy, thus  commemorating  the  remarkable 
invention,  or  series  of  inventions,  on  which 
M.  Edouard  BcUn  of  Paris  has  been  work- 


K  a  vast  itride  forward  for  Chinese  and  al[ 
her  languagei  which  are  to.be  handled  in 
eir  original  form  over  wires  and  wirclcfs  alike. 

The  first  Step  in  transmitting  a  picture  is 

I  convert  the  latter  into  a  bas-relief.     In 

the  case  of  a  photograph,  an  ordinary  carbon 

print  is  washed   in  warm   water,   and   the 


ing  for  about  fifteen  years.  An  article  in  gelatine  of  the  print  is  thus  dissolved  more 
Conquejl  (London)  by  M.  Jacques  Boyer  or  less  according  to  the  various  tones  of  the 
gives  us  the  latest  news  of  M.  Belin's  pr<%-  picture.  Hence  the  print  finally  shows  de- 
ress,  but  in  connection  therewith   we  shall     prcssions  or  reliefs,  which  correspond  with 

the  whites  and 
blacks  of  the  orig- 
inal negative.  A 
drawing  can  be 
photographed  and 
then  treated  in 
the  manner  just 
described,  or  it 
may  be  made  with 
a  special  ink, 
which,  when  dry, 
leaves  the  lines  in 
relief.  The  im- 
portant point  is 
that  when  the 
picture  is  ready 
for  transmission 
it  has  an  uneven 
surface,  the  irreg- 
ularities of  which 
correspond  with 
the  pictorial  de- 
tails. 

The    transmit- 
ting    device     re- 
sembles  the 
cylinder  of  a  pho- 
nograph.    The 
prepared    picture 
is    wrapped 
around    a    metal 
cylinder,  which  is 
turned  by  an  electric  motor  or  by  clockwork. 
A  stylus  presses  down  upon  the  cylinder  and 
gradually  travels  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  thus  eventually  passing  over  every  part 
of  the  picture.    As  the  stylus  moves  up  and 
down  in  passing  over  the  irregularities  of  the 
latter,   it  causes,  by  means  of  a  microphone 
or  otherwise,  variations  in  the  strength  of 
the  electric  current  by  which  transmission  U 
accomplished. 


summarize  here 
information  ob- 
tained from  other 
recent  publica- 
tions. The  new 
method  of  trans- 
mission is  used  in 
conjunction  with 
both  wire  and 
wireless  telegra- 
phy, and  also 
telephony,  and 
the  images  trans- 
mitted maybe 
photogra  phs; 
drawings,  manu- 
Gcr  i  pts,  finger- 
prints, s  t  e  n  o  - 
graphic  reports, 
and  various 
things  besides. 
The  Scitntific 
American  recent- 
ly suggested  that 
Belin's  system 
would  be  of 
unique  value  in 
transmitting  Chi- 
nese characters. 
To  quote  from 
that  journal: 


REPRODUCTION  OF  PICTURE  SENT  BY  TELEGRAPH 


Helically, 


Chinese  cannot  be  spelled  pbo 
the  case  with  Japanese.  Furthermore,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  form  a  sufficient  number  of 
dot  and  dash  combinations  to  represent  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  of  the  Chinese  alphabet.  Here- 
tofore the  practice  has  been  to  translate  the 
Chinese  dispatches  into  some  other  language  that 
does  admit  of  telegraphic  interpretation,  and  to 
iranstale  that  lanf^age  back  into  Chinese  at  the 
receiving  end.  An  awkward  and  dangerous 
practice,  true,  but  it  was  the  best  available.  The 
Belio  syttem  now  makes  possible  the  transmission 
of  the  Chinese  characters  themselves,  thus  mark- 
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At  the  receiving  end  there  is  another  cylin- 
der, carrying  a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper 
and  turning  at  exactly  the  same  speed  as 
the  transmitting  cylinder.  The  incoming 
current  swings  the  mirror  of  a  galvanometer, 
from  which  a  powerful  beam  of  light  is 
reflected  toward  the  cylinder.  The  latter  is 
surrounded  by  a  casing,  pierced  by  a  slit. 
The  light  from  the  mirror  falls  upon  this 
slit  at  the  proper  times  to  register  on  the 
sensitized  paper  the  lines  of  the  original  pic- 
ture, if  this  is  a  drawing.  In  transmitting 
photographs,  the  light  that  enters  the  slit 
is  graduated  by  a  screen  of  different  degrees 
of  transparency  in  its  different  parts,  thus 
reproducing  the  various  tones  of  the  picture. 
M.  Boyer  says: 


It  is  imperative  that  the  cylinders  for  trans- 
mission and  reception  turn  in  perfect  synchronitm. 
M.  Belin  ^  has  tried  various  mechanical  means 
for  obtaining  this  result,  and  now  adopts  a  very 
ingenious  system.  At  the  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving stations  the  motors  run  at  slightly  dif- 
ferent speeds,  the  second  always  turning  slightly 
more  quickly  than  the  first.  The  receiving  ap* 
paratus  carries  a  device  which  stops  the  cylinder 
after  each  revolution,  and  does  not  permit  it  to 
begin  a  new  turn  until  the  transmitting  cylinder, 
which  is  slightly  slower,  arrives  at  an  identical 
position.  This  synchronizing  point  is  usually 
adjusted  to  be  where  the  two  ends  of  the  paper 
meet. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1921  M. 
Belin  was  able  to  exchange  photographs  and 
manuscript  messages  between  the  offices  of  news- 
papers in  New  York  and  St.  Louis.  He  has  also 
telegraphed,  with  and  without  wires,  manuscripts 
and  photographs  from  America  to  Europe. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  ATMOSPHERE  HAS  MARS? 


A  PAPER  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  director 
of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the  perennial 
question  of  the  habitability  of  other  planets 
than  our  own,  published  in  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institution,  saw  the  light  just 
at  a  time  when  popular  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  near 
approach  of  Mars  and  by  baseless  newspaper 
reports  that  Signor  Marconi  was  hopeful  of 
receiving  wireless  signals  from  the  Martians. 
A  handy  summary  of  Abbot's  views  published 
in    the   Science   News-Letter    (Washington, 

D.  C.)  for  June  5,  1922,  says: 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  planet  Mars  as  an  abode  of  life,  we  no  longer 
find  an  harmonious  agreement  among  astrono- 
mers, but  a  difference  of  opinion  that  becomes 
occasionally  acrimonious.  In  his  discussion  of 
the  question  of  life  on  Mars,  Dr.  Abbot  shares  the 
conservative  views  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell  of 
Lick,  Dr.  G.  E.  Hale  of  Mt.  Wilson,  and  Prof. 

E.  E.  Barnard  of  Yerkes.  The  quantity  of  water 
vapor  detected  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  spec- 
trum of  Mars,  he  maintains,  is  far  too  small  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  organic  life.  Dr. 
Abbot  also  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  far-famed  "canals  of  Mars"  as 
waterways  bordered  by  strips  of  vegetational 
growth  and  considers  them  to  be  rather  "irregu- 
larities in  the  planet's  contour  and  soil  com- 
position." He  also  favors  the  opinion  that  the 
polar  caps  are  thin  deposits  of  hoarfrost  or  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  rather  than  snow  or  ice,  and  con- 
siders that  telescopic  observations  reveal  no 
clouds  on  Mars.  This  view  is  not  held  by  Dr. 
£.  C.  Slipher  and  other  observers  of  the  Lowell 
Observatory.  Here  the  canals  have  been  photo- 
graphed and  clouds  over  the  Martian  surface 
have  been  frequently  observed.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Pickering  and  a  number  of  assiduous  observers 


of  the  ruddy  planet  also  favor  the  interpretation 
that  the  canals  are  due  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. 

Dr.  Abbot  believes  Venus  to  be  the  only 
planet  except  the  earth  with  an  atmosphere 
at  all  likely  to  make  it  a  suitable  abode  of 
life. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Porter,  of  Cincinnati  Obser- 
vatory, writing  in  a  current  number  of 
Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.), 
also  adheres  to  the  opinion,  originally  sug- 
gested some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Stoney,  that 
the  polar  maps  of  Mars  consist  of  solidified 
carbon  dioxide,  and  assigns  to  the  planet  a 
temperature  too  low  for  the  existence  of 
organic  life.  He  says:  "We  must  relegate 
Mars  to  the  category  of  worlds  long  past 
their  prime  and  already  in  the  grip  of  ap- 
proaching death." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  G.  H.  Leppcr, 
writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Astro- 
nomical Association,  doubtless  expresses  the 
views  of  many  of  his  British  colleagues  when 
he  says : 

Those  observers  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
planet  have  been  almost  uniformly  sceptical  of 
the  suggestion  that  Mars  is  a  glaciated  world, 
and  they  are  not  prepared  to  subscribe  unreserv- 
edly to  a  theory  which  does  not  rest  on  unassail- 
able arguments,  particularly  when  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  well  attested  facts  of  observation. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  on  account 
of  the  small  size  of  Mars  its  atmosphere  must 
be  necessarily  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Yet  this  assumption  involves  another — that  the 
amount  originally  possessed  by  the  two  planets 
was  proportionate  to  their  mass.  This  assump- 
tion may  well  be  questioned.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  greater  the  distance  from  the  sun. 
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the  larger  the  proportioo  of  the  lighter  gases 
found  in  the  planetary  envelopes.  This  appears 
to  be  well  established  by  spectroscopic  evidence 
in  the  case  of  the  four  large  planets,  and  it  may 
equally  well  apply  to  the  terrestrial  group.  The 
fact  that  Venus  appears  to  possess  a  denser  at- 
mosphere than  the  earth  is  not  a  real  objection, 
since,  in  view  of  the  lesser  gravity  at  the  surface 
of  Venus  and  the  probability  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  her  water  is  permanently  in  the 
form  of  vapor  the  greater  apparent  density  of 
the  atmosphere  of  Venus  is  readily  explainable. 
Mars  may,  therefore,  have  been  endowed  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  air  than  the  earth,  to  an 
extent   sufficient  to   neutralize   the   greater   rela- 


tive superficial  area  of  the  smaller  globe  leaving 
only  the  difference  in  surface  gravity  to  operate 
in  regard  to  the  respective  surface  pressures  on 
Mars  and  the  earth.  If  so,  this  would  mean  that 
the  surface  pressure  on  Mars  would  be  approxi- 
mately half  that  found  at  sea  level  on  the  earth. 
Admitting  this  and  allowing  for  a  comparatively 
slight  difference  in  composition  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  credit  Mars  with  sufficient  atmos- 
phere to  render  the  presence  of  vegetation — which 
alone  will  account  for  the  observed  colors  and 
changes  of  color  of  many  of  the  dusky  markings 
in  a  satisfactory  manner — far  less  difficult  to 
comprehend  than  if  we  believe  Mars  to  be  a 
frozen  world. 


TREE  RINGS  AS  CLIMATIC  RECORDS 


WHETHER  the  annual  rings  seen  in 
the  cross-section  of  a  tree  trunk  furnish 
an  intelligible  record  of  climatic  fluctua- 
tions in  the  past  is  a  question  upon  which 
the  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The 
most  prominent  champion  of  this  method  of 
studying  climate  is  Prof.  A.  E.  Douglass,  of 
the  University  of  Arizona,  author  of  a  good- 
sized  book  on  the  subject,  published  not 
long  ago  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington.  Professor  Douglass  is  an 
astronomer,  and  took  up  the  study  of  tree 
rings  chiefly  with  a  view  to  finding  some 
evidence  bearing  on  periodic  variations  of 
solar  activity.  The  latest  summary  of  his 
investigations  is  that  published  by  himself 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Scientific 
Monthly  (Utica,  N.  Y.). 

Here  we  learn  that  the  writer  has 
measured  and  dated  more  than  100,000  rings 
from  nearly  450  trees.  Coniferous  species 
were  used,  and  they  included  specimens  from 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  oldest  trees  examined  were  some  of  the 
great  sequoias  of  California,  ranging  in  age 
from  700  to  3200  years. 

In  justification  of  his  method  the  writer 
says: 

It  it  no  surprise  that  variations  in  climate  can 
be  read  in  the  growth  rings  of  trees,  for  the 
tree  ring  itself  is  a  climatic  product.  It  is  an 
effect  of  seasons.  The  geologists  use  the  absence 
oi  rings  in  certain  primitive  trees  as  an  indication 
that  no  seasons  existed  in  certain  early  times. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  that  ab- 
sence, we  recognize  that  the  ring  is  caused  pri- 
marily by  changes  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Now  if  successive  years  were  exactly  alike,  the 
rings  would  be  all  of  the  same  size  with  some 
alteration  with  age  and  injury.  But  successive 
years  are  not  alike  and  in  that  difference  there 
may  be  some  factor  which  appeals  strongly  to 
die  tree.     In  northern  Arizona,  with  its  limited 


moisture  and  great  freedom  from  pests  and  with 
no  dense  vegetable  population,  this  controlling 
factor  may  reasonably  be  identified  as  the  rain- 
fall. If  the  trees  have  all  the  moisture  they 
can  use,  as  in  north  Europe  about  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  other  wet  climates,  we  look  for  it  in  some- 
thing else.  It  could  be — I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
— some  direct  form  of  solar  radiation.  It  could 
be  some  special  combination  of  the  ordinary 
weather  elements  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
If  the  abundance  of  moisture  is  so  great  as 
actually  to  drown  the  tree,  then  decrease  in 
rainfall  which  lowers  the  water  table  below 
ground  will  be  favorable.  A  fact  often  foreot- 
ten  is  that  more  than  one  factor  may  enter  into 
the  tree  rings  at  the  same  time;  for  example, 
rainfall,  temperature,  and  length  of  growing  sea- 
son. These  may  be  isolated  in  two  ways.  We 
may  select  a  special  region,  as  northern  Arizona, 
where  nature  has  standardized  the  conditions, 
leaving  one  of  them,  the  rainfall,  of  especial  im- 
portance. Or  we  may  isolate  certain  relation- 
ships as  in  any  other  investigation,  by  using  large 
numbers  of  observations,  that  is,  many  trees,  and 
averaging  them  with  respect  to  one  or  another 
characteristic.  For  example,  I  can  determine  the 
mean  growth  curve  of  the  Vermont  hemlocks  and 
then  compare  it  separately  with  rainfall  and  solar 
activity,  and  I  may,  and  do,  find  a  response  to 
each.  For  that  reason,  I  have  felt  quite  justified 
in  seeking  first  the  correlation  with  moisture.  A 
temperature  correlation  doubtless  exists  and  in 
fact  has  been  noted,  but  its  less  minute  observance 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  rainfall  rela- 
tionship. 

In  the  case  of  the  Arizona  trees  he  as- 
sumes that  the  width  of  the  annual  rings 
varies  with  the  rainfall.  Actual  comparisons 
have  been  made  in  that  region  between  the 
rings  formed  during  recent  years  and  the 
rainfall  records  of  nearby  meteorological 
stations.  Although  there  is  not  perfect 
agreement,  the  degree  of  similarity  is  said  to 
be  quite  striking. 

Several  ingenious  tools  and  instruments 
have  been  devised  for  use  in  these  studies. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  down  a  tree  to 
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measure  its  rings.  A  form  of  drill,  similar 
in  general  principle  to  the  diamond  and  calyx 
drills  used  in  prospecting  for  coal  and  other 
mineral s,  is  employed  in  obtaining  a  horizon- 
tal core  of  wood,  suitable  for  measurement. 
There  is  also  a  device  which  rapidly  measures 
and  records  the  width  of  the  rings.  Lastly, 
a  novel  "periodograph,"  invented  by  Mr. 
Clarence  G.  White,  of  Redlands,  is  used  in 


the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  records  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  periodicities. 

A  novel  application  of  this  study  is  to 
the  task  of  investigating  the  age  of  various 
prehistoric  ruins  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
length  of  time  the  buildings  in  question  were 
under  construction.  A  great  number  of 
beams  used  in  constructing  these  old  buildings 
have  been  examined  for  this  purpose. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  WORKERS' 

EDUCATION 


THE  question  of  providing  better  edu- 
cational facilities  for  wage-earners  is 
now  much  to  the  fore  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  this  country  the  Workers* 
Education  Bureau  of  America  has  embarked 
upon  an  ambitious  program  in  this  direction. 
The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  report  ren- 
dered at  the  recent  Cincinnati  convention  of 
the  Federation,  says  in  part: 

Education  ought  to  enable  wage-earners  to  get 
a  proper  perspective  of  their  relation  to  society 
and  of  mutual  obligations.  Industry  and  indus- 
trial relations  have  social  implications.  Tlie 
wider  the  information  and  education  of  industrial 
workers,  the  better  equipped  they  will  be  to  form 
sound  judgments  on  industrial  problems.  Disci- 
pline in  hard  thinking  and  scientific  training  are 
a  protection  against  sophistry.  Education  is  a 
means  to  better  workmanship  and  better  citizen- 
ship, as  well  as  to  higher  manhood.  It  will  tend 
to  freeing  the  wills  of  men  from  the  domination 
of  material  things,  and  will  disclose  the  ways 
by  which  creative  intelligence  can  make  material 
wealth  serve  the  spirit. 

That  a  certain  kind  of  education  will  also 
have  effects  incompatible  with  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  industries  is  the  opinion 
expressed  by  an  editorial  writy  in  the 
British  weekly  journal  Engineering  (Lon- 
don). This  writer  calls  attention,  as  others 
have  done,  to  the  danger  of  educating  the 
worker  out  of  his  job.     He  says: 

People  will  always  differ,  we  do  not  doubt,  on 
the  question  of  education.  Idealists  would  have 
complete  educational  facilities  forced  upon  every- 
body, but  in  these  da3rs  of  leanness  it  is  essential 
to  give  up  ideals  to  some  extent  and  concentrate 
upon  practical  propositions.  We  cannot  afford 
lavish  expenditure  for  only  a  minute  return. 
Years  before  the  war,  girls,  suitable  in  every 
wa^  for  domestic  work,  became,  through  the  edu- 
cational system,  diverted  to  other  diannels  of 
emplo3rment.  The  war,  with  the  attractions  it 
offered  to  female  labor,  accentuated  the  situation. 


The  present  tendency,  he  says,  is  to  deal 
with  male  workers  in  the  same  way. 

The  Act  of  1918,  for  instance,  savored  dis- 
tinctly of  the  desire  to  carry  technical  education 
too  far.  Doubtless  some  talent  would  be  thus  dis- 
covered which  might  otherwise  remain  dormant, 
but  in  the  mass  we  should  probably  end  by  mak- 
ing the  workers  discontented  with  their  lot.  If  a 
man*8  ability  is  such  that  he  cannot  rise  above  a 
certain  level,  more  advanced  education  may  only 
be  a  disadvantage  by  making  him  dissatisfied 
with  his  position.  It  is  far  more  important  that 
the  few  with  special  aptitude  and  characteristics 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  being  trained  and 
developed  along  lines  which  will  add  to  their 
value,  than  that  every  worker  at  the  bench  should 
be  able  to  talk  on  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine 
or  cognate  topics.  For  the  bulk  it  will  suffice  if 
the  facilities  given  enable  them  to  become  highly 
skilled  craftsmen  and  good  citizens,  in  which 
latter  connection  our  present  educational  system 
has  sadly  failed  in  matters  such  as  thrift  and 
industry. 

Even  if  we  educated  all  our  men  for  advanced 
positions  they  could  not  all  be  foremen,  and  it  is 
nationally  more  valuable  that  we  should  have 
intelligent  and  cheerful  workmen  rather  than  a 
large  class  who  are  disappointed.  Only  in  the 
East  can  a  man  cheerfully  designate  himself  as  a 
"Failed"  examinee.  Besides,  numbers  of  men  do 
not  even  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  more  than 
regular  employment  as  skilled  hands.  These 
prefer  the  freedom  from  responsibility  and  the 
pleasures  of  some  hobby  to  the  more  strenuous 
life  and  worries  which  invariably  devolve  upon 
those  in  charge.  Most  employers  have  had  expe- 
rience of  cases  in  which  skilled  workmen  have 
been  offered,  and  have  refused,  promotion. 
Clearly^  for  such  men,  or  for  youths  likely  to  de- 
velop into  this  type  of  man,  education  would 
more  profitably  take  the  direction  of  good  citizen- 
ship than  advanced  technical  subjects. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  be  to  the  fore 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  our  factories 
must  be^  filled  with  workers  of  such  intelligence 
that  their  practical  skill  and  industry  is  equal  to, 
or  in  advance  of,  that  common  in  other  countries. 
For  this  it  is  necessary  that  for  all  facilities 
should  be  available  of  learning  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  drawings  and  fine  measurements,  com- 
bined with  such  other  practical   and  elementary 
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11   make  tbem  «kitlcd 
With  facili- 


lalt   part  of  a 


theoretical  tnoirledge 
at  their  craft  to  the  highest  degn 
ties  for  this  training,  which  ai  a  n 
everynhert  to-day,  it  should  he  pi 
for  ipecial  attention  those  who 
capable  of  benchling  by  further 
After  all  we  have  to  realize  th 
class-rooms  only  forma  a  very  si 
man's  equipment  for  the  work  oj 
*ucceiBful  men  would  readily  admit  that  their 
education  only  started  at  acbool  and  bad  never 
been  completed.  Many  of  the  big  figures  of  the 
world  have  been  men  who  have  educated  them- 
selves, either  after  a  school  education,  or  even 
without  one  at  all.  The  characteristics  which 
^avc  made  for  success  in  these  cases  are  not  those 
commonly  developed  in  class- rooms,  and  gener- 
ally are  not  discovered,  or  indeed  discoverable, 
by  a  school  teacher  in  boys  of  ii 


The  editorial  likewise  comments  on  the 
speeches  made  at  a  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  and  Commerce.  It  appears  that 
the  president  of  the  association,  Sir  Archibald 


Denny,  spoke  of  "the  failure  of  the  scheme 
for  compulsory  day  continuation  classes," 
and  another  speaker  "dealt  with  the  waste 
of  forcing  specialized  education  upon  the 
large  number  of  men  who  could  not  be,  and 
evinced  no  ambition  to  be,  other  than  skilled 
men." 

At  the  same  convention  a  report  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  education  of  foremen,  in  which 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  development  of  tact, 
power  to  handle  men,  methodical  habits, 
courage,  initiative,  and  other  traits  of  per- 
sonality.    On  this  the  writer  comments: 

Now  these  are  all  very  good  so  far  as  they  go, 
but  though  a  man  possess  them  all,  without  pro- 
ficiency he  is  nothing.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  these  days  of  high  development  that  a  foremaa 
should  excel  in  skill  every  individual  in  his  shop 
yet  we  believe  it  to  be  requisite  that  be  should  in 
every  sense  be  lil  to  be  classed  as  a  good  crafts- 
man, in  order  that  he  may  he  able  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  men  under  bis  control 


"A  JUGOSLAVIC  CAVOUR" 


IN  the  Revue  Mandiale  for  June  15,  a 
fervent  Serbian  patriot  and  monarchist, 
Jika  Rankovitch,  comes  back  repeatedly  to 
his  nominal  subject,  "Our  Jugoslavic  Ca- 
vour" ;  namely,  the  veteran  statesman  Nicho- 
las Pachitch.  The  writer  is  most  anxious, 
at  the  very  first,  to  distinguish  his  people's 
successful  leadership,  in  the  long  agitation 
for  Jugoslavic  unity,  from  the  forceful  push- 
ing of  Prussia  into  imperial  prominence  in 
Germany,  That  the  oppressed  Slavs,  rather, 
like  the  "unredeemed"  Italians,  have  always 
looked  with  hope  to  the  one  free  kindred 
state — Savoy,  or  Serbia — is  the  chief  real 
basis  for  the  parallel  suggested  in  the  title. 
But  the  mere  adhesion  of  Serbia  to  the 
Franco- Russian  alliance  in  1912  is  not  seri- 
ously comparable  to  Cavour's  master-stroke 
— his  bold  offer  for  Savoy  to  join  England 
and  France  as  an  equal  ally  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  Indeed,  the  writer  is  most 
eager  to  convince  us  that  his  folk  is  really 
a  democratic,  agricultural,  peace-loving  peo- 
ple, never  seeking  remote  adventure  or  for- 
eign war,  though  often  forced  to  defend  it- 
self against  Turkish,  Bulgarian  or  German 
Bge^cssion. 

Serbia  lies  just  where  the  highways  cross  he- 
Iween  Orient  and  Occident.  The  key  of  the 
Orient  is  rather  Belgrade  than  Constantinople. 
Whenever  an  enemy  has  attempted  to  traverse 
her  coil  she  has  opposed  a  despei 


From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Serbian  patriot, 
the  Germany  Drang  nack  Often,  and  not 
the  direct  attack  on  France,  was  the  chief 
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KING  ALEXANDER  OF  SERBIA  WITH  HIS  BRIDE, 

WHO   WAS   PRINCESS    MARIE  OF   RUMANIA 

(From  I  photwrlpb  tikcn  ihortly  lEtcr  Ibe  weddlnc 

■I  Bdiradr) 

peril  of  the  World  War ;  and  it  was  Serbia, 
rather  than  Belgium,  that  saved  England, 
and  the  Entente  itself,  in  1914,  by  block- 
ing the  else- triumph  ant  Teutonic  progress 
toward  Egypt,  or  even  India ;  thus  also  keep- 
ing Greece  permanently,  and  even  Bulgaria 
for  a  time,  from  following  their  German 
rulers  into  open  alliance  with  Wilhelm.  It 
is  boldly  declared  that  "M.  Pachitch,  alone 
in  all  Europe,  was  not  fooled  by  Czar  Fer- 
dinand of  Bulgaria,  his  most  redoubtable 
opponent  at  the  diplomatic  chess-board." 

One  of  the  most  illuminating — and  dis- 
turbing— passages  is  doubtless  colored  by  the 
writer's  present  environment    and 


The  Serbiin  preference  for  French  culture  is 
due,  in  ~  our  opinion,  lo  an  unrealized  kinihip 
between  the  two  races.  The  authentic  anceitort 
(f'ihe  Serbs  were  Slavo-Celtic  half-breeds;  and 
vie  are  in'a  sense  cousins  of  the  French,  rheir  only 
kinsmen  in  the  Slavic  world.  This  identity  of 
origin  is  revealed  in  the  character  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  mo  nations — the  initiative  spirit,  and  the 
lightning-like  swiftness  of  the  Serbian  infantry 
ill  the  charge,  whereas  all  the  other  Slavic  peo; 
pies    are    remarkable    for    their    beivioess    and 


To  the  eastward  of  the  Serbians, lies  an- 
other compact  mass,  the  Bulgarians,  a  nation^ 
ality  of  millions  no  less  Slavic — and,  inciden- 
tally, no  less  Orthodox — -whose  language, 
civilization,  or  physique  shows  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  little  horde  that  gave  them  their  name 
some  fifteen  centuries  ago.    This  people  has 


a  far  prouder  past  than  Serbia,  for  twice  in 
medieval  days  it  largely  fulfilled  what,  even 
for  the  great  Dushan,  was  but  an  unrealized 
dream :  to  substitute  a  Slavic  for  a  Greek  em- 
pire in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  better  to 
face  the  oncoming  Turkish  blood.  That  peo- 
ple certainly  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  left  as 
hated  outcasts,  in  any  permanent  peaceful  xt- 
tlement  of  the  Slavic  or  the  Balkan  problem, 
which  is  also,  no  less,  a  world-problem;  for, 
as  our  author  himself  says,  "Whenever 
Europe  is  convulsed,  the  sparks  flash  first  in 
the  Oriental  sky,  destined  to  set  the  conti- 
nent on  £re." 

An  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  reigning 
house  colors  all  the  writer's  references  to  the 
troublous  internal  conditions  in  Jugoslavia 
at  the  present  moment.  "The  Serbs  have 
been  educated  by  a  century  of  freedom  and 
parliamentary  government" ;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  other  Jugoslavs  are  like  children, 
who  must  be  taught  to  know  what  they 
really  want.  There  is  no  intimation  that  the 
Croats,  in  particular,  have  any  real  griev- 
ance, which  keeps  the  great  body  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  "Peasants'  Party"  from  even 
taking  their  seats  in  the  parliament  at  Bel- 
grade. The  question  whether  Croatia  could 
desire  continued  existence  as  a  federated 
state,  any  measure  of  autonomy,  or  absolute 
independence  must  not  be  discussed.  The 
leader  of  that  party  is  stigmatized  as  a 
traitor,  and  "if  M.  Pachitch  does  not  get  rid 
of  M.  Rabitch,  his  political  glory  will  tumble 
down  like  a  house  built  of  cards!  That 
single  mistake,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  will 
mean  his  political  death;  and  his, life-work, 
not  duly  consolidated,  will  crumble  into  the 
dust.  .  .  .  Our  white  eagle  will  quickly 
dei-our  the  last  black- ai^d-y  el  low  raven  of 
Austria  who  opposes  him  in  the  person  of 
M.  Rabitch."  - 

For  Dalmatia,  the  Serbian  writer  has  just 
and  generous  praise:  "She  became  the  beacon 
of  the  national  consciousness,  when  inlSerbia 
it  was  threatened  with  extinction  under 
Turkish  enslavement." 

The  whole  article  impresses  an  American 
reader  with  the  serious  and  complex  problems 
that  beset  the  path  of  Jugoslav  unity ;  but  it 
by  no  means  reassures  him  that  they  are 
being  solved  with  patience,  forbearance,  and 
full  realization  of  the  equal  right,  among 
brethren,  to  free  thought  and  speech.  Still 
less  does  there  appear  to  be  the  least  idea  in 
the  Serbian  mind  of  allowing  these  brothers 
any  degree  at  all  of  "self-determination" — a 
phrase  already  grown  old-fashioned. 
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RATHENAU'S  SOCIAL  IDEALS 

THE  assassination  of  Walter  Rathcnau,     "answerable  for  ail  and  all  for  each."    This, 
German  Foreign  Minister,  on  June  24,     however,  did  not  mean  socialism.     "What  I 


shocked  the  whole  world,  not  merely  because 
of  the  high  official  station  which  its  victim 
had  held,  but  perhaps  quite  as  much  because 
of  the  ideals  which  he  was  known  to  repre- 
sent before  the  German  people.    Those  ideals 
form  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  July  2nd,  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Fin  ley.       Dr.     Finley    recalls    that     when 
Rathenau  took  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  about 
a  year  before  his  assassina- 
tion,  "he  quoted  the  open- 
ing and  closing  themes  of  a 
Beethoven    fugue,    referred 
to   an   apt    incident    in    the 
story  of  the  Holy  Grail,  in- 
voked pertinent  precepf;  of 
philosophy,  and  drew  upon 
the  physical  sciences  for  his 
metaphors,"      TTiis    speech, 
says  Dr.  Finley,  was  made 
in  the  midst  of  hostile  hec- 
kling and  baiting  in  which 
Hclfferich,     who     goaded 
Rathenau  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  joined.     Rathenau 
at    that    time   admitted    his 
ignorance  of   the  construc- 
tion   and    operation    of   the 
political     machine,     beyond 
"knowing     vaguely     its 
perils," 

Before  Rathenau  came 
to  public  office  he  had 
thou^t  profoundly  and 
broadly  and  had  written 
voluminously  on  science, 
esthetics  and  morals,  one  of 
his     twenty     books     having  ™^  "'Iat^" 

reached      the     seventy-fifth  (From  a  r« 

edition.  He  had  "a  pas- 
sion for  theory,  whether  as  a  scientist,  phi- 
losopher or  sociologist."  As  a  youth,  he  was 
undecided  between  letters  and  science.  In 
the  end  he  turned  toward  science,  won  a 
doctor's  degree  in  the  field  of  electrical  en- 
gincerinE,  became  a  captain  of  industry  in 
the  electrical  business  of  which  his  father 
was  the  founder,  and  later,  a  financier  with 
membership  in  many  directorates. 

In  conversation  with  Dr,  Finley,  Rathenau 
explained  some  of  his  proposals  for  social 
salvation,  for  the  bringing  of  "mind  into 
labor."  What  he  had  in  mind  was  a  soli- 
darity  in   which   each   must   stand   and   be 


propose,"  he  said,  "strikes  dogmat 
to    the    very    heart.      Socialism    leads    from 
earth  to  earth;  its  center  is  the  distribution 
of  earthly  goods,  its  goal  is  simply  the.  right 
to  loaf."  No  Soviet  policy,  in  Dr.  Rathenau's 
opinion,  could  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
"It  is  a  world  order  that  I  am  urging,  whose 
principle  is  an  interchange  of  labor,  by  which 
it  is  required,  within  certain  fixed  limits  of 
application,  that  every  em- 
ployee engaged  in  mechani- 
cal work  can  claim  to  do  a 
portion  of  his  day's  work  in 
intellectual  employment  and 
that    every     brain     worker 
shall  be  obliged  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  day  to  physi- 
cal labor." 

We  were  before  the  wsr  (ht 
said)  about  lo  eoler  upon  ihe 
paih  of  iniellecrualizing  the 
day's  work,  (he  pith  which 
America  is  treading  now.  In 
your  country  a  man  nho  drives 
10  his  Tvork  in  hii  own  aulomo- 
bile  can  satisfy  all  hii  reason- 
able needs,  in  the  way  of 
and  of  extending  hi^ 


educ 


;  he  loo 


111  job  with  a  critics!  eye. 
he  forms  bis  own  judgmeni  of 
its  place  in  the  whole,  he 
improves  the  processes,  and 
amuses  himself  by  being  both 
workman  and  engioeer. 

Dr.     Finley's     questions 
and    criticisms    had    to    do 
with  the  practical  operation 
of   such    an    industrial    sjs- 
naIj  *"""'^"  tem,      the     obvious     losses 

nt  snapihoi)  through  shifting  and  want 

of  concentration  and  con- 
tinuity. Dr.  Rathenau's  answers  were  con- 
cerned with  the  social  benefits,  whatever  the 
incidental  economic  losses,  with  the  abolition 
of  hereditary  idleness,  with  respect  for  physi- 
cal labor  and  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
mental  work  is  not  mere  chattering,  and  that 
"thinking  hurts." 

Leisure  would  find 
service  instead  of  exercii 
menis  of  labor  lo  keep  the  body  in  condition. 
"Whoever  squanders  labor,"  he  said,  "labor  lime 
robbing  the  community. 


■   of  r 


a  lily." 


iductioi 


>uld   < 


It  i: 


ind  formal  and  would  acquire 
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spiritual  value.  As  to  the  machinery,  for  the 
realization  of  all  this,  he  insisted,  that  it  would 
inevitably  come  if  the  idea  willed  it.  The  thing 
was  to  get  the  mind  possessed  of  the  idea.  He 
used,  I  remember,  as  an  iHustration,  the  passing 
of  the  inquisition  as  a  result  not  of  any  formal 
machinery  of  abolition,  but  merely  of  the  persua- 
sive force  of  an  idea.  "Let  the  idea  but  take 
hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  means  will 
be  found.*'  I  left  his  home  that  May  day  with  a 
confident  hope  that  if  his  idea  could  get  into  every 
factory  and  home,  as  his  incandescent  bufbs  had, 
the  new  society  would  come. 

This  conversation  with  Dr.  Finley  was 
held  about  a  month  before  Dr.  Rathenau 
came  into  office.  Upon  entering  the  Cabinet 
he  did  not  in  any  degree  modify  his  views. 
He  was  still  convinced  that  the  whole  system 
of  economic  organization  was  to  undergo  a 
new  change  under  new  capitalistic  forms, 
but  he  realized  that  this  must  await  popular 
support.  He  would  not  **drill  firemen  during 
a  fire" ;  he  would  not,  to  use  Lincoln's  homely 
illustration,  "swap  horses  while  crossing  a 
stream."  He  was  joining  a  cabinet  for 
**doing  things,"  and  would  try  to  find  a  way 
to  reconcile  the  German  people  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


How  fearlessly  and  effectively  he  began  this 
reconci Hating  task,  his  successful  negotiations 
with  Loucheur  showed..  Heavy  as  the  burden  of 
reparations  was,  he  insisted  that  the  confidence  of 
the  world  could  be  recovered  only  in  the  degree 
that  the  obligation  was  fulfilled,  that  the  people 
of  the  earth  were  not  100  per  cent  chauvinists, 
that  some  people  were  fair-minded,  that  the  only 
question  was  how  great  the  sacrifice  must  be  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  is  a 
world  dut\'. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  who  spoke  these 
words  could  have  signed  the  Rapallo  Treaty 
with  other  than  the  honest  purpose,  which  he 
states  in  his  own  apologia,  as  sent  to  me,  or  as 
Chancellor  Wirth  stated  it,  his  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  sitting  near  him  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Penseur  before  the  Reichstag.  For  Rathenau*s 
one  possessing  desire  was  to  see  the  planetary 
spirit  "struggling  as  an  integer"  for  the  unity 
and  solidarity  of  the  human  commonwealth  and 
for  the  "unity  of  spiritual  responsibility." 

In  his  first  speech  before  the  Reichstag  as 
Minister  of  Reconstruction,  he  referred  to  the 
legend  of  Parsifal.  The  wound  of  Europe,  he 
said,  like  that  of  Amfortas,  chief  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  would  be  healed  only  by  the 
touch  of  the  spear  which  had  caused  this  other- 
wise mortal  hurt.  I  had  hoped  that  Rathenau 
himself  would  be  the  Knight,  Parsifal,  who  would 
recover  the  spear  and  touch  with  friendly  hand 
the  wound.  Perhaps  in  his  death  he  has  actually 
accomplished  this. 


EDUARD  BENES— CENTRAL  EUROPE'S 

PEACEMAKER 


THE  Czechoslovakian  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister,  Eduard  Benes,  is  the 
subject  of  a  character  sketch  by  Professor 
Charles  Sarolea  in  Current  History  (New 
York  Times  Company)  for  July.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  article  this  writer  directs 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  direful 
prophecies,  so  freely  uttered  by  old-school 
diplomats  three  years  ago,  in  regard  to  the 
young  succession  states  of  Central  Europe, 
have  so  far  failed  to  come  to  pass.  Instead 
of  these  small  states  going  to  the  wall,  it  is 
the  great  powers  which  are  drawing  apart, 
and  are  even  threatened  by  disintegration. 
The  new  states,  on  the  other  hand,  are  being 
consolidated,  and  have  become  an  element  of 
stability  and  peace.  While  the  great  powers 
have  quarreled,  the  succession  states  have 
been  making  up  their  quarrels,  Jugoslavia 
with  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  with  Poland  and 
Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  situation  in 
the  Balkans. 

Dr.  Sarolea  attributes  this  transformation 
entirely  to  statesmanship,  and  specially  to  the 
statesmanship    of    Premier    Benes,    who,    he 


says,  is  now  recognized  by  universal  consent 
as  the  outstanding  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Continent  and  as  the  peacemaker  of  Central 
Europe. 

The  rise  of  Mr.  Benes  is  one  of  the  romances 
of  political  history,  recalling  the  rise  of  the 
younger  Pitt  But  Pitt  was  the  son  of  his 
father,  while  Benis,  as  the  French  say,  is  the 
"son  of  his  own  works,"  a  self-made  man.  Un- 
like all  the  leading  contemporary  statesmen,  he 
was  no  tried  veteran  of  politics.  Until  1914  he 
was  an  obscure  teacher  of  sociology.  His 
chance  came  during  the  war,  when  his  teacher, 
Masaryk,  now  President  of  Czechoslovakia,  en- 
trusted him  with  the  direction  of  Czech  propa- 
ganda and  the  organization  of  political  meetings. 
Owing  to  his  conspicuous  success  in  this  work* 
he  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  new 
republic  of  Czechoslovakia  after  the  armistice, 
while  his  revered  chief  became  President  and 
Pater  Patriae.  Some  of  the  old  men  in  Downing 
Street  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay  shook  their  heads 
when  they  heard  that  this  lively  little  Slav  agi- 
tator, still  in  his  early  thirties,  had  been  called 
upon  to  ride  the  storm  in  the  most  disturbed  area 
of  Europe.  In  reality  Mr.  Benes  was  far  less 
of  a  dilettante  and  far  better  equipped  than  many 
of  the  super-diplomats  of  Downing  Street.  He 
had    had    real    experience    in    the    handling    of 
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diplomatic  relations,  had  traveled  widely,  was 
a  much  better  linguist  than  the  average  British 
or  French  diplomat,  and  had  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  European  conditions  and  European 
mentalities. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  never  a  Foreign  Sec- 
retary more  unlike  the  conventional  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  old  school.  Mr.  Benis  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  democrat  who  believes 
that  foreign  policy  is  primarily  the  concern  of 
the  people.  He  is  cordial,  friendly,  humorous, 
with  none  of  the  traditional  diplomatic  pomposity 
and  coldness  of  manner.  He  is  discreet,  but  not 
secretive,  and  knows  how  to  inspire  confidence  by 
showing  it  He  knows  that  a  successful  Foreign 
Secretary  must  have  public  opinion  behind  him, 
and  that  he  cannot  afford  to  shirk  interviews  with 
the  representatives  of  the  press.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  vision  and  imagination  are  not  a 
source  of  weakness,  but  of  strength.  He  does 
not,  like  the  conventional  diplomat,  solve  his  diffi- 
culties from  day  to  day,  but  anticipates  and  cal- 


culates consequences.  Above  all,  he  is  a  practical 
idealist,  who  believes  that  honesty,  fairness,  and 
even  generosity  are  the  only  sound  methods  in 
foreign  policy,  the  only  ones  that  "pay"  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Benes  had  to  prove  that  all  the  new  states 
had  common  economic  interests;  that  their  re- 
sources supplemented  and  complemented  each 
ether;  that  Czechoslovakia,  being  primarily  an 
industrial  country,  required  for  her  manufac- 
tures the  markets  of  the  neighboring  countries; 
that  Jugoslavia  and  Poland,  being  primarily  agri- 
cultural countries,  equally  required  the  markets  of 
Czechoslovakia  for  their  food  supplies.  Last,  but 
not  least,  he  had  to  prove  that  all  the  new  states 
had  common  political  ideals.  They  all  had  suf- 
fered equally  from  the  tyranny  of  caste  and  from 
the  concentration  of  large  landed  properties. 
They  were  all  confronted  by  the  same  internal 
political  difficulties,  and  those  difficulties  couM 
best  be  solved  in  common.  They  had  all  to  learn 
exactly  the  same  lessons. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  OUR  MUSEUMS 


AVERY  interesting  article  has  recently 
appeared  in  Scribners  on  the  subject 
of  the  progress  of  American  taxidermy  and 
its  present  position  in  our  museums.  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  Director 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  one  of 
the  greatest  living  naturalists. 

According  to  Dr.  Hornaday  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  art  of  mounting  animals  was 
between  1879  and  1890.  Great  strides  in 
the  right  direction  were  made  during  this 
period.     He  says: 

In  1879  there  were  in  America  a  few  very 
good  bird  taxidermists,  but  no  amount  of  bush- 
beating  could  scare  out  even  one  good  mammal- 
mounter.  All  ''animals/'  big  and  little,  were 
"stuffed"  —  literally  —  with  straw,  tow,  cotton, 
sawdust,  or  worse.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  museum  maintained  a  whole  taxidermist, 
save  the  new  National,  at  Washington,  where 
Edward  Marshall  mounted  birds.  Most  other 
museums  were  supplied  by  independent  workers 
and  the  work  of  the  two  or  three  foreign  taxi- 
dermists at  Ward*8  Natural  Science  Establish- 
ment at  Rochester. 

The  first  mounted  group  of  mammals  was 
"A  Fight  in  the  Treetops,"  composed  of 
orang-utans  and  gibbons.  This  was  mounted 
in  1879  and  was  first  exhibited  in  1880  at 
the  Saratoga  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The 
idea  was  conceived  in  the  Borneo  forests  in 
1878.     It  was  an  important  advance. 

The  Society  of  American  Taxidermists 
was  founded  March  24,  1880,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  All  secrets  of  the  trade  and  all  petty 
jealousies  were  swept  aside  and  cooperation 


was  the  slogan  of  the  day.  Three  competi- 
tive exhibitions  were  held.  The  first  was  at 
Rochester  in  1880,  the  second  at  Boston  in 
1881,  the  third  at  Lyric  Hall,  New  York 
City,  in  1883.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  treas- 
urer for  the  year  1883,  and  he  gave  the 
society  prestige  and  backing  in  its  researches. 
This  society  strongly  favored  the  group  idea 
of  display,  and  gave  it  their  fullest  support. 

The  writer  says  that  in  1882  "stuffing** 
began  to  go  to  the  wall  in  specimen  mount- 
ing, and  more  scientific  and  efficient  methods 
prevailed.  In  1887  Dr.  Hornaday  com- 
pleted his  great  group  of  American  bison. 
This  famous  group  was  given  the  central 
position  in  the  Hall  of  Mammals  at  the 
National  Museum.  Its  success  as  a  depic- 
ture of  nature  was  so  complete  that  the 
group  idea  was  made  safe  forever  by  it. 
Scenery  was  imported  from  the  Western 
plains  for  this  group,  and  natural  plants  are 
always  used  when  possible  in  work  of  this 
kind.  Much  of  the  scenery  must  be  arti- 
ficially manufactured,  however.  The  groups 
of  mounted  mammals  idea  has  been  particu- 
larly successful  at  the  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington museums.  A  newcomer  in  this  field 
is  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  is 
meeting  with  marked  success.  Another  of 
this  sort  is  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which  is  new  and  enterprising  with 
some  splendid  groups. 

Thus  Dr.  Hornaday  briefly  sketches  the 
short  history  of  taxidermy  in  America,  de- 
scribing important  groups  in  various  museums 
and  telling  a  little  of  their  story. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  TRAINING  WILD  ANIMALS 


IN  the  current  number  of  Conquest  (Lon- 
don), Mr.  R.  L  Pocock,  F.R.S.,  the 
well-known  zoologist  and  superintendent  of 
the  London  **Zoo,"  offers  some  interesting 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  alleged  cruelties  in 
the  training  and  exhibition  of  performing 
animals — a  subject  that  has  lately  been  under 
inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
last  year  rejected  a  bill  for  the  prohibition  of 
such  shows  altogether. 

It  appears  that  the  methods  actually  fol- 
lowed by  showmen  in  training  animals  for 
exhibition  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  secret 
of  the  trade ;  though  from  time  to  time  train- 
ers announce  that  the  marvelous  results  they 
obtain  are  accomplished  by  kindness  alone. 
Mr.  Pocock  has  made  no  personal  investiga- 
tion of  such  claims,  but  speaks  from  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  wild 
beasts  and  from  the  experience  of  the  train- 
ing of  domesticated  animals  for  man's  service 
or  companionship. 

When  we  consider  the  case  of  certain  do- 
mestic animals  the  pertinent  question  arises, 
"How  far  is  it  justifiable  for  man  to  inflict 
punishment  on  any  animal  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  latter  serviceable  or 
companionable?"  What  of  the  process  of 
breaking  dogs  to  be  fit  members  of  our 
homes?     Says  the  writer: 

The  recognized  and  permitted  methods  of  tui- 
tion cannot  be  excluded  from  the  category  of 
*'cruer'  practices,  interpreting  that  epithet  in  a 
perfectly  legitimate  sense.  In  answer  to  the  pre- 
text that  the  treatment  of  the  dog  is  justified  by 
the  purpose  the  owner  has  in  view,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  same  result  can  be  achieved  by 
gentle  means.  That  may  be  true  in  some  in- 
stances, but  since  the  whip  makes  a  stronger  and 
swifter  appeal  to  the  animaPs  memory  than 
kindness,  and  has,  moreover,  no  visible  ill  effects 
on  its  character,  its  use,  we  know,  is  generally 
resorted  to,  and  no  one  raises  a  word  of  protest 
against  it.  What  is  true  of  dogs  is,  broadly 
speaking,  true  of  all  domesticated  quadrupeds, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  differences  in  the 
lessons  to  be  taught  and  in  the  character  and 
Intelligence   of  the   animals   themselves. 

Apparently  the  proposed  legislation  was 
directed  mainly  against  the  stage  perform- 
ances of  wild  beasts,  whose  training  is  gen- 
erally fraught  with  greater  difficulties  than 
that  of  domestic  animals ;  the  latter  being,  to 
a  great  extent,  trained  by  inheritance. 

Tliis    applies   more    particularly   to    full-grown 

M  animals,  for  it  may  be  freelv  admitted  that 

young  of  most  of  those  employed  for  stage 


performances,  if  taken  in  hand  at  a  sufficiently 
early  age  and  properly  treated,  can  be  tamed  and 
taught  certain  things  with  comparative  ease,  sub- 
ject to  individual  and  specific  differences  of  tem- 
perament It  is  nevertheless  a  common  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  attempted  to  keep  wild 
beasts  from  youth  to  maturity  as  pets  that,  when 
the  latter  sta^e  of  growth  is  reached,  the  natural 
character  begins  to  assert  itself  and  to  be  mani- 
fested by  increasing  resentment  of  control,  if  by 
nothing  worse;  and  in  the  case  of  a  trained  wild 
beast,  especially  if  it  belongs  to  a  dangerous 
species,  this  means,  as  age  advances,  unremitting 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  trainer  to  suppress 
at  once  by  masterful  methods  the  first  signs  of 
temper,  disobedience,  or  other  attempts  at  self- 
assertion. 

These  are  some  of  the  differences  between 
wild  and  tamed  animals  of  similar  kinds,  such 
as  wolves  as  compared  with  dogs,  zebras  as 
compared  with  asses.  For  the  reason  stated  the 
wild  species  are  on  the  average  more  difficult  to 
train  and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  trained,  and 
the  greater  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  the  use  of  the  whip  or  other 
weapon  to  achieve  the  purpose  the  trainer  has 
in  hand. 

Some  species  of  wild  beasts  commonly  ex- 
hibited on  the  stage  have,  however,  no  near  allies 
among  our  domesticated  animals.  Sea-lions 
may  be  cited  as  an  instance.  Sea-lions  have 
naturally  very  little  fear  of  man,  and  never 
evince  the  slightest  Inclination  to  attack  him.  For 
the  capture  of  dodging,  slippery  fith  they  have 
an  eye  unerring  in  its  aim  and  a  muzzle  of  ex- 
ceptional sensitiveness;  and  although  clumsy- 
looking  animals  on  the  land,  they  can  climb  over 
boulders  with  considerable  agility,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  wait  for  hours  on  the  same  rock  close 
to  the  sea.  They  are  as  intelligent  as  dogs,  and 
have  such  voracious  appetites  that  a  taste  of 
fish  is  perhaps  the  strongest  appeal  that  can  be 
made  to  them.  Taking  advantage  of  these  quali- 
ties and  habits,  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens train  sea-lions  in  a  very  short  time  to 
mount  a  chair,  or  station  themselves  on  a  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  seal  pond  to  wait  for  fish 
to  be  thrown  for  them  to  catch,  or  to  ascend  to 
the  diving  platform  and  with  a  leap  «nap  the  fish 
in  midair  as  it  falls  into  the  water.  And  these 
lessons  are  taught  entirely  by  kindness,  namely, 
by  giving  a  mouthful  of  fish  when  the  seal  does 
what  is  required  of  it.  On  the  stage  you  have 
perhaps  seen  them  performing  such  tricks  as 
catching  and  balancing  a  ball  on  the  nose;  but 
this  is  not  a  difficult  feat  considering  their  sure- 
ness  of  eye  and  sensitiveness  of  snout,  and  there 
is,  I  think,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  animals 
can  be  taught  solely  by  the  method  of  rewarding 
with  tit-bits  when  the  wished-for  action  is  per- 
formed and  withholding  the  coveted  scrap  in  the 
case  of  failure. 

Chimpanzees,  says  Mr.  Pocock,  are  easily 
trained  by  kind  methods  when  they  are 
young,  but  with  advancing  years  they  be- 
come more  and  more  resentful  of  control,  and 
require  "rods  of  iron"  to  be  kept  in  order 
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and  forced  to  do  what  is  opposed  to  their 
wishes  at  the  time.  This  is  true  of  other 
apes  and  most  monkeys.  Lions,  tigers  and 
other  savage  carnivorous  animals  cannot,  the 
writer  believes,  be  trained  to  perform  the 
usual  stage  tricks,  and  be  kept  trained,  nor 
can  they  be  held  in  subjection  generally, 
without  appeal  to  their  fear  of  punishment. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  prob- 


abilities are  against  animals  being  always 
treated  with  kindness  and  restraint  by  their 
trainers,  and  that,  if  the  authorities  wish  to 
ensure  such  treatment,  they  must  appoint 
qualified  and  trustworthy  persons  to  super- 
vise the  training — a  costly  and  doubtfully 
operative  plan.  The  alternative  would  be  to 
prohibit  stage  performances  of  wild  animals 
altogether. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  TACNA-ARICA  QUESTION 


THE  province  of  Tacna,  with  Arica  as 
its  capital,  comprising  some  8688  square 
miles,  has  for  some  years  been  the  bone  of 
contention  between  Peru  and  Chile.  After 
the  war  of  1879  this  province  was  seized  by 
Chile,  with  the  understanding  that  after  ten 
years'  occupation  a  plebiscite  should  decide  to 
which  country  it  should  ultimately  belong. 
The  question  up  to  the  present  time  has  not 
been  settled,  and  has  now  come  to  be  known 
in  Peru  as  the  * 'Pacific  Question,"  as  Arica 
is  an  important  Pacific  seaport  and  is  there- 
fore valuable  to  either  country. 

As  its  principal  article  for  April  Mercuric 
Peruano,  a  monthly  review  of  Lima,  Peru, 
comments  most  favorably  upon  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  for  the  settlement  of  this 
long-standing  question.  In 
times  past  both  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  have  intervened  to 
bring  about  settlement,  but  in 
each  case  their  good  offices  were 
refused.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
Peru  would  have  preferred  to 
submit  the  matter  to  a  league 
of  nations,  in  which  the  United 
States  was  represented,  but  this 
being  impossible,  the  invitation 
of  the  United  States  to  act  as 
mediator  was  acceptable. 

In  connection  with  the  Peru- 
vian suggestion  that  the  United 
States  act  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  mediator  but  also  as  absolute  arbitrator, 
Mercurio  Peruano  says  that  it  prefers  that 
the  outcome  of  the  Conference  give  answer 
to  this  grave  question.  Peru  does  not  wish 
a  political  arbitration,  but  a  judicial  solu- 
tion of  her  problem  arrived  at  by  a  compe- 
tent technical  body,  similar  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cour^»  or,  better  yet,  by  the 
permanent  court  of  The  Hague. 


TACNA  PROVINCE,  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  CHILE,  PERU, 
AND  BOLIVIA 


It  is  also  pointed  out  that  Peru  approved 
the  demand  of  Bolivia  for  representation  at 
the  Conference,  stating  that  the  interests  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru  are  closely  allied  and  that 
the  arguments  of  the  Bolivian  representatives 
would  strengthen  their  case  before  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  During  the  war  of  1879 
Bolivia  also  had  to  give  up  certain  territory 
to  Chile  and  it  is  the  hope  of  regaining  a  por- 
tion of  this  territory  that  brings  Bolivia  into 
the  Conference. 

Mercurio  Peruano  states  that  it  has  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  secret,  and  makes  a  very 
strong  plea  against  this  mode  of  procedure. 
A  conference  of  this  nature,  it  is  claimed, 
demands  the  light  of  publicity,  much  light; 

for  otherwise  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  final  result  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  render- 
ing of  an  already  consummated 
decision.  If  this  intention  is 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates, secret  sessions  are  held  to 
be  useless;  and  if  this  is  the 
plan  it  would  be  well  to  know 
of  it  in  time. 

In  concluding  its  article  on 
the  subject  the  Lima  publica- 
tion laments  the  fact  that  the 
Chilean  delegates  enter  the 
Conference  with  a  predeter- 
mined stand  that  has  the  full 
moral  support  of  their  country,  while  this 
will  not  be  the  case  with  the  Peruvians. 
Owing  to  internal  conditions,  the  Peruvian 
delegates  have  not  found  it  possible  to  obtain 
such  complete  moral  support  and  therefore 
must  map  out  their  course  as  they  go  along. 
Since  this  article  was  published  both  coun- 
tries have  agreed  to  accept  the  arbitration 
plan  proposed  by  Secretary  Hughes. 
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HOME  RULE  FOR  HOLLAND'S  INDIA  ? 


THE  delegation  that  waited  upon  Presi- 
dent Harding  to  plead  independence  for 
the  Philippines  was  not  the  only  one  sent  by 
the  Malay  race  to  their  white  rulers.  From 
Java,  the  fairest  emerald  of.  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  a  delegation  was  sent  by  the  "Com- 
mittee for  the  Autonomy  of  India"  to  advo- 
cate, first,  a  transfer  of  government  to  the 
colony  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Colonial  Min- 
ister at  The  Hague  to  Batavia,  the  capital 
of  "Insul-India" ;  second,  a  wider  suffrage 
arid  a  more  democratic  relation  between  the 
Governor-General  and  the  colonial  local 
councils. 

Since  Dewey  entered  the  harbor  of  Manila 
in  1898  and  Mr/Taft  cleaned  up  the  Philip- 
pines, a  spirit  of  progress  and  enlightenment 
has  been  kindled  in  the  souls  of  the  brown 
children  of  the  M^ay  race,  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Holland  has 
pursued  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  an  "ethical"  policy  of  gradually 
granting  home  rule.  The  hunger  for  West- 
ern knowledge  and  the  realization  of  their 
own  capabilities  have  given  rise  to  numerous 
organizations,  the  most  important  now  being 
represented  in  the  "Committee  for  the  Au- 
tonomy of  India."  The  powerful  Moham- 
medan "Sareket  Islam"  is  one  of  them. 
Even  native  rulers  would  have  taken  part, 
if  the  Governor-General  had  not  vetoed  their 
intentions. 

The  trend  toward  home  rule  culminated 
in  the  "Volksraad"  (People's  Coundl)  or- 
ganized according  to  the  revised  "Govern- 
ment Regulations"  of  December  16,  1916, 
and  solemnly  opened  on  May  18,  1918.  The 
"Volksraad"  consists  of  thirty-nine  members, 
nineteen  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, and  nineteen  elected  by  local 
bodies,  while  the  President  is  appointed  by 
the  Queen. 

It  is  purely  an  advisory  body  and  has  no 
legislative  power.  The  Governor-General 
may  consult  it  in  all  cases;  he  must  consult 
it  regarding  the  budget,  domestic  loans  and 
compulsory  military  service.  The  final  de- 
cisions remain  with  the  States-General  in 
Holland.  Its  members  may  pass  resolutions 
and  interpellate  heads  of  departments,  who 
may  speak  at  its  meetings,  but  have  no 
votes. 

In  Levenen  Werken  (The  Hague)  the 
classification  of  opinions  concerning  home 
rule  is  given  as  follows : 


Three  currents  of  opinion  are  observable  in 
India.  There  are  Europeans,  who  think,  that 
India  must  be  treated  as  long  as  possible  as  a 
colony  or  possession,  because  they  consider  the 
population  too  backward  to  -  handle  their  own 
affairs.  A  second  group  wants  autonomy  for 
India  as  part  of  a  Greater  Netherlands.  A  third, 
the  ultra-left  wing,  rejects,  every  connection  with 
the  Netherlands — a  "pirates'  state,"  aiming  at 
nothing  but  "the  exploitation  of  the  brown 
brothers."  These  three  groups  find  each  its . 
reflection  in  Holland.  The  first  is  represented  by 
our  Colonial  Minister,  an  ex-official  of  India, 
with  a  purely  official,  f,  e,,  narrow,  view;  with 
him  agree  especially  those  to  whom  India  is  the 
land  of  plantations  and  banks,  which  furnish 
them  the  highest  possible  dividends  and  bonuses, 
and  ^who  therefore  consider  the  "conservative 
policy**  of  "keeping  the  natives  down"  the  m«st 
profitable.  They  are  joined  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  native  population  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  autonomy,  and  who  consider  the  slower 
method  the  safer  one  in  the  very  interest  of  that 
population.  Among  this  class  are  ih^  represen- 
tatives and  followers  of  the  Netherland-India 
Political-Economic  League. 

The  second  group  sails  under  the  flag,  "New 
India."  It  is  the  continuation  and  rejuvenation 
of  the  advocates  of  the  "ethical  polic3r"  in  India. 
They  understand  that  the  movement  for  "self- 
determination"  which  has  spread  so  widely  since 
the  war  and  peace  programs  of  ex-President 
Wilson,  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  minds  of  Insul- 
India,  and  these  minds  will  more  and  more  strive 
to  obtain  what  European  peoples,  what  Ireland, 
Egypt  .  .  .  knew  how  to  obtain.  They  believe 
that  to  meet  this  movement  half-way  and  in  time 
will  be  wiser  tactics  than  to  provoke  resistance, 
which  in  the  end  would  estrange  India  from  our 
country.  The  third  group  are  first  and  foremost 
the  Communists  and  their  following  in  India,  who 
encourage   the  "loose-from-Holland   movement." 

The  native  voice  is  heard  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Darmo  Kondo,  z  Javanese  periodical  : 

India's  independence  is  the  ideal  of  our  nation. 
How  can  we  obtain  it?  We  must  develop  our- 
selves, we  must  become  worthy  of  autonomy. 
We  must  study  politics  and  economics  diligently, 
for  they  form  the  basis  of  autonomy.  We  are 
still  far  removed  from  it.  Our  enlightenment  is 
far  from  sufficient  If  we  demand  autonomy 
now,  we  aa  like  the  babv  that  wants  to  walk 
before  it  can  stand,  like  the  child  that  wants  to 
run  .before  it  can  walk.  This  will  end  in  dismal 
failure.  In  the  very  first  place  we  need  strong 
men  to  instruct  us.  We  need  teachers,  our  own 
teachers.  The  European  teachers  leave  us  in  the 
lurch.  They  council  the  European  teachers  not  to 
go  to  India;  therefore  we  must  have  our  own 
teachers.  Furthermore  we  need  schools,  more 
schools,  especially  universities.  Universities  must 
come  in  India.  They  must  not  remain  promises, 
but  Indian  Universities  must  be  really  founded. 
Then,  we  shall  be  on  the  right  road.  The  gov- 
ernment, according  to  the  demands  of  justice,  will 
be  the  guide  on  this  highway  which  leads  to  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  India. 
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CANTON  AS  A  MODERN  CITY 


AMERICANS  have  known  the  City  of 
Canton  in  South  China  as  the  first 
Chinese  trading-center  which  established  re- 
lations with  the  outside  world,  and  as  the 
port  from  which  came  practi- 
cally all  of  the  original  Chinese 
immigration  to  this  country. 
Although  the  city  has  been  in 
contact  with  foreigners  for  at 
least  seventeen  centuries,  the 
place  has  always,  until  very  re- 
cent times,  remained  essentially 
Chinese.  During  the  past 
twelve  years,  however,  Canton 
has  developed  several  peculiarly 
modern  features,  notably  in 
street  improvements  and  in  pub- 
lic service  engineering  general- 
ly. In  the  June  number  of  the 
China  Rrview  (New  York) 
■Mr.  Tse  Tso-Kai  describes 
some  of  these  developments. 

The  city  has  an  electric- 
lighting  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  30,000  kilowatts.  This  was 
for  some  time  operated  by  a 
European  corporation  with  a  thirty-years' 
franchise,  but  in  190*)  the  Chinese  bought  it 
back,  and  at  once  made  a  number  of  impor- 
tast   improvements  and   extensions. 


The  Water  Supply  Company,  a  private 
Chinese  corporation,  was  started  fifteen 
years  ago.  Its  plant  is  located  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  outside  the  city  limits. 
The  water  is  taken  from  the 
Pearl  River,  and  kept  in  three 
settling  reservoirs  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  then  pumped 
up  to  a  "high  water"  or  service 
reservoir,  whence  it  goes  to 
six  sand-filters  by  gravity,  and 
finally,  to  the  clean  water  res- 
ervoir, where  it  is  pumped  to 
the  water-tower  in  the  city, 
about  two  miles  away,  through 
a  twenty-four-inch  east- iron 
main.  The  equipment  is  cap- 
able of  handling  a  daily  output 
of  about  7,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  This  plant,  however, 
has  been  found  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  population 
of  1,500,000,  and  one  more  city 
water-tower  and  an  extra  sand- 
rotniaand  of  filter  are  being  planned. 
""'^'  Prior  to  1919  there  was  only 

one  wide  street  in  Canton  proper.  This  ran 
east  and  west  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Pearl 
River.      This    was    the  only   city   street  on 
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which  rickshas  were  in  general  use.  On  the 
narrow  streets  only  sedan  chairs  could  be 
used  as  a  conveyance.  All  freight  was  trans- 
ported on  the  shoulders  of  coolies.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipality 
the  city  walls  were  torn  down  for  modern 
roads,  and  the  Kwang  Tung  Tramway 
Company,  a  Chinese-British  corporation,  was 
given  an  exclusive  franchise  to  operate  tram 
cars  and  motor  buses,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  more  than  eight  persons,  on  these  roads 
and  others  within  an  area  of  ten  miles  radius. 
The  tramway  company  paid  $1,000,000  for 
the  franchise,  and  this  money  was  used  by  the 
municipality  for  the  development  of  modern 
roads,  and  for  compensation  to  property 
owners  whose  lands  and  buildings  were  con- 
demned in  opening  these  roads.  Automo- 
biles and  motor  trucks  of  all  kinds  are  now 
in  general  use,  and  freight  is  generally 
moved  by  trucks  drawn  by  coolies. 

Under  the  agreement  made  with  the  pro- 
vincial  government,   the  tramway  company 


was  obligated  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair 
the  middle  twenty-five  feet  of  any  road  on 
which  its  cars  operate.  A  motor-bus  service 
was  started  in  February,  1921,  and  was  well 
patronized.  Each  bus,  which  itself  seats 
twenty-three  persons,  draws  a  trailer  accom- 
modating forty  persons.  First-class  passen- 
gers, riding  in  the  bus  proper,  pay  a  fare  of 
ten  cents,  but  those  riding  in  the  trailer, 
designated  as  third-class,  pay  five  cents. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  telephone  service 
of  Canton  is  far  from  adequate.  The  system 
has  only  about  2600  subscribers.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  provincial  government,  but 
there  is  now  a  strong  demand  that  its  control 
be  turned  over  to  the  Canton  Municipality, 
which  is  a  modern  municipal  commission 
government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Mayor 
with  six  department  commissioners. 

Recently,  Canton  has  figured  largely  in 
the  cable  dispatches  as  the  capital  of  the 
South  China  Republic,  captured  by  the 
Peking  Government  after  Sun  Yat  Sen's  falL 


SOVEREIGN  CHINA 


THIS  title  of  a  long  article  in  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France  of  June  15,  by  M.  J. 
Bouchot,  of  the  University  of  Peking,  is 
immediately  explained  by  a  quotation  from 
the  agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  5,  last: 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves  to 
respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the 
territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  purely  cynical  head- 
ing, and  the  essay  has  not  a  single  kindly 
word  for  any  phase  of  Chinese  character, 
achievement,  or  aspiration.  It  seems  to  fore- 
shadow, without  regret,  the  complete  down- 
fall, presumably  the  conquest  and  division, 
of  this  great  nation ;  yet  it  fails  even  to  sug- 
gest any  desirable  line  of  action,  preventive 
or  otherwise,  by  anyone. 

The  author  announces  early  the  rather 
cryptic  explanation :  "We  appear  here  for  the 
prosecution,  upholding  the  interests  of  those 
for  whom  we  are  primarily  concerned," 
clearly  not  by  any  means  as  defender  or 
friend  of  the  Chinese  people. 

"The  hereditary  faults  of  the  Chinese 
spring  from  one  of  three  sources,  sometimes 
from  all  three  intermingled."  The  first 
of  these  is  egotism;  here  defined  as  a  short- 
sighted selfishness  that  makes  each  individual 


utterly  indifferent  to  the  misery  of  other  per- 
sons or  of  the  whole  mass.  How  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  nations  has  continued  to 
exbt  at  all,  and  to  increase,  under  such  con- 
ditions, through  so  many  centuries,  is  a 
problem  wisely  left  unbroached. 

"China  is  one  of  the  rare  countries  where 
the  works  of  solidarity  and  mutuality  are 
vigorously  excluded.  If  any  there  be,  they 
are  due  to  foreign  initiative,  and  are  persist- 
ently ignored  by  the  Chinese  themselves, 
whose  maxim  is:  'Life  is  too  short  to  bestow 
any  thought  on  anybody  but  oneself.*  ^ 
That  such  a  social  (or  unsocial)  philosophy 
could  conceivably  be  taught,  or  frankly  ut- 
tered, or  is  the  final  outcome  of  Confucian 
ethics,  he  may  believe  who  can. 

The  second  flaw  is  corruption,  /.  e.,  utter 
dishonesty  and  unscrupulousness  as  to  pecu- 
lation, graft,  or  any  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  Again  there  comes  into  the  reader's 
mind  such  conflicting  evidence  as  the  decided 
preference  for  Chinese  bookkeepers  and  cash- 
iers, on  account  of  their  repute  for  scrupulous 
honesty  —  a  preference  said  to  be  general 
among  business  firms  in  the  East,  notably 
those  where  the  active  partners  are  Japanese. 

The  actual  illustrations  offered  under  this 
head  begin  with  a  struggle  between  the  min- 
ister Pci  Tou  and  his  officers,  "who  were  so 
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all-powerful  that  no  post  could  be  secured 
without  paying  for  their  costly  intercession." 
The  date  indicated  is  the  early  Ninth  Cen- 
tury, so  one  is  naturally  tempted  to  retort  by 
basing  some  sweeping  attack  on  French  racial 
morality  or  honesty  on  the  supposed  preva- 
lence of  simony  among  Charlemagne's  cour- 
tiers! Still  more  damnatory  is  the  fact  that 
in  243  B.  C.  it  cost  a  thousand  measures  of 
grain  to  buy  a  social  step  upward — corre- 
sponding perhaps  to  knighthood,  a  baronetcy. 

Well,  there  may  be  modern,  even  Occi- 
dental parallels  for  this  frightful  state 
of  things.  What  is  seriously  meant  is, 
that  officialdom  is  honeycombed  with  graft, 
bribery,  and  corruption  generally,  at  the 
present  time ;  incredible  as  this  must  sound  to 
a  resident,  for  instance,  of  happy  Manhattan. 
Once  we  hear  a  passing  word  of  half-sym- 
pathy for  the  dumb  victim  at  the  base  of  this 
ignoble  social  pyramid,  the  helpless,  toiling 
common  man.    He,  at  least,  cannot  graft. 

The  third  defect  is  hardly  made  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  first.  It  is  "in- 
stinctive, innate,  ineradicable  indiscipline'': 
incapacity  for  organized  or  united  action 
under  any  sort  of  leadership.  This,  too,  is 
"As  old  as  China.  It  is  the  essential  cause 
of  the  revolutions  which  have,  at  each  in- 
stant, throughout  the  centuries,  put  the  Em- 
pire on  the  brink  of  the  abyss."  But  how 
could  there  have  been  an  Empire  at  all,  a 
national  dvilization,  culture,  literature,  art, 
and  philosophy,  shaped  out  of  such  utterly 
centrifugal  and  rc;palcitrant  atoms? 

As  for  the  present  conditions,  "for  ten 
years — since  the  advent  of  the  Republic — a 
troup  of  amateur  politicians  has  presented 
before  us  the  most  extravagant  comedy  ever 
played  upon  the  stage  of  Universal  History. 
The  stolid  natives  are  not  even  diverted  from 
their  daily  employments  by  these  dolorous 
pantomimes,  and  the  foreigner,  too,  wearied 
of  the  pitiful  spectacle,  now  gives  it  no  fur- 
ther thought."  There  has  never  been  a  rep- 
resentative parliament,  it  is  insisted,  and 
there  can  now  be  none  created,  because  the 
Peking  government  controls  no  considerable 
part  of  the  vast  territory.  So  ministers  are 
responsible  only  to  their  chief,  who  unites 
them  into  the  cabinet.  Men  enter  "either  to 
assure  their  per^nal  safety,  or  to  gain  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  profit."  They  soon  tire 
of  helplessness,  vilification,  even  threats  of 
assassination,  but  "still  another  comic  ele- 
ment in  the  business  is  that,  once  riveted  to 
their  ball  and  chain,  they  cannot  free  them- 
selves.    In  vain  they  offer  their  daily  res- 


ignation. Each  day  the  President  sends  a 
secretary  who,  with  notable  courtesy  and 
eloquence,  appeals  to  their  patriotism,  con- 
vinces them  that  they  must  not  desert,  that 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  happy  conduct 
of  affairs." 

But  absenteeism  is  chronic,  all  but  normal. 
Of  eleven  heads  of  departments  only  three 
are  to  be  found  to-day  at  their  posts.  Among 
the  absentees  are  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  War,  of  the  Navy,  Education,  and 
Means  of  Conmiunication.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  funds,  nor  power  to  collect  any. 
Not  even  the  few  faithful  soldiers  are  paid. 

Lest  the  observer  turn  with  any  hope  from 
Peking  to  Canton,  it  is  vigorously  declared 
that  the  Chinaman  of  the  South  has  only 
added  the  vices,  and  some  of  the  rascality,  of 
the  Occident  to  his  inherited  qualities.  There 
is  no  real  power  save  that  of  the  provincial 
military  chiefs — a  truth  which  recent  events 
have  illustrated  even  more  emphatically  than 
any  incidents  recorded  in  this  study. 

Even  the  generous  native  collection  for  the 
famine-sufferers  of  1921  was  intercepted  and 
appropriated  by  these  heartless  condottieri, 
while  the  people  starved  by  thousands.  Yet 
more  impiously  from  the  essayist's  point  of 
view,  one  of  them  recently  attempted  to 
seize  even  the  proceeds  of  the  salt  tax,  which 
are  largely  pledged  to  European  creditors; 
but  in  this  case  a  file  of  foreign  marines  was 
promptly  landed,  dispersed  the  far  more  nu- 
merous detachment  of  native  soldiers,  sent 
for  the  purpose,  and  brought  him  to  his 
senses.  No  time,  this,  surely,  to  listen  to 
Chinese  demands  for  the  canceling  the  for- 
eign concessions,  which  indeed  are  providing, 
as  we  are  assured,  the  only  safe  refuge  for 
the  fugitive  ministers  above  mentioned ! 

This  last  remark,  and  the  repeated  allu- 
sions to  China  as  the  richest  as  well  as  the 
most  undeveloped  land  on  earth,  are  the  only 
tolerably  clear  indications  of  the  author's  ulti- 
mate purpose.  He  certainly  does  not  expect, 
probably  would  not  even  .desire,  any  effective 
native  sovereignty,  monarchical  or  demo- 
cratic, in  China.  He  presumably  speaks 
purely  as  a  Frenchman,  reminding  his  own 
people  that  when  the  "Zones  of  influence," 
or  anything  similar,  shall  be  revived  or  de- 
vised, they  have  "special  interests"  which 
must  not  be  imperiled  by  any  delay  or 
squeamish ness.  But  the  writer's  avowed 
main  thesis  may  perhaps  be  better  summed 
up  in  his  assertion,  that  in  all  China  there  is, 
from  top  to  bottom,  not  one  patriotic,  com- 
petent, or  honest  official. 
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THE  DUTCH-BELGIAN  BOUNDARY 

CONTROVERSY 


I'^HE  diplomatic  controversy  between 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  on  ac- 
count of  the  boundaries  of  Limburg  and 
Zealand-Flanders  has  dragged  for  nearly 
three  years  without  approaching  a  solution. 
The  present  Hague  Conference  will  find  it 
at  the  green  table. 

The  Belgian  Government  at  the  Versailles 
Conference  demanded  on  February  11,  1919, 
the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  April  19,  1839 
— the  so-called  "Twenty-four  Articles" — 
whereby  the  pre-war  political  status  of 
Belgium  had  been  settled.  This  treaty 
guaranteed  the  "permanent  neutrality"  of 
Belgium,  the  guarantors  being  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  (after 
1 87 1  Germany  ) .  The  treaty  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Articles  further  provided  that:  the 
Netherlands  were  prohibited  from  allowing 
any  naval  vessel  of  any  belligerent  to  use  the 
Scheldt;  that  Antwerp  could  only  be  a  com- 
mercial harbor  and  never  a  naval  base;  that 
the  present  province  of  Dutch  Limburg  be- 
longed to  King  William  I  of  the  Nether- 
lands (who  in  1866  transformed  it  into  a 
regular  province  of  that  Kingdom)  ;  that 
Zealand-Flanders  (south  of  the  Scheldt) 
should  belong  to  the  Netherlands. 

On  August  5,  1914,  Germany  broke  her 
pledge  and  violated  the  neutrality  of  her 
little  neighbor.  In  November,  1918,  freed 
from  the  German  domination,  Belgium  de- 
manded freedom  from  the  limitations  of 
sovereignty  imposed  upon  her  by  the  treaty 


of  1839.  The  permanent  neutrality  clause 
removed,  Belgium  would  have  to  provide 
strong  defenses  against  possible  invaders. 
Belgian  nationalists  considered  possession  of 
Zealand-Flanders,  Dutch  Limburg  and  the 
sovereign  control  over  the  Scheldt  necessary 
for  adequate  future  national  defense.  The 
Belgian  Government  inclined  to  the  same 
view;  an  international  situation  of  very  deli- 
cate nature  was  created. 

The  Belgians  maintain  that  their  great 
commercial  harbor,  Antwerp,  is  put  to  a  dis- 
advantage by  being  separated  from  the  open 
sea  by  strips  of  land  under  foreign  domina- 
tion. Wishing  to  connect  Antwerp  with 
the  Rhine,  they  desire  a  canal  through  Lim- 
burg and  the  sovereign  control  thereof. 
They  want  normalization  of  the  Meusc  and 
shorter  connection  with  the  commercial  cen- 
ters of  Holland.  They  also  feel  that  Ghent 
should  have  a  better  connection  with  the 
Scheldt. 

On  June  3,  1920,  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Versailles,  having  heard  both  the  Belgian 
and  the  Dutch  arguments,  declared  in  favor 
of  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  1839,  but  this 
revision  was  not  to  mean  "transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty," or  "international  servitudes." 
Belgium  is  denied  the  right  to  annex  Dutch 
territory. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gids,  a  Dutch  pe- 
riodical of  high  standing,  the  situation  has 
been  summed  up  by  Professor  H.  T.  Colen- 
brander  as  follows: 
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'A  TERRITX)RIES  OF  WHICH  BELGIUM  HAS  SOUGHT  CONTROL, 
SHOWN  AS  SHADED  AREAS 


It  is  common  knowledge  that 
during  the  war  a  lively  campaign 
was  carried  on  by  a  part  of  the 
Belgian  press  in  favor  of  Belgian 
expansion,  at  the  cost  also  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  this  cam- 
paign was  reopened  with  double 
effort  after  November  18,  1918, 
when  a  peace  conference  was  in 
sight.  The  Belgian  Government 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Social- 
ist members,  who  declared  em- 
phatically that  they  did  not  want 
annexation)  was  silent  about  its 
true  aims.  .  .  :  What  was  the 
significance  of  the  demands  of 
February  and  May,  1919?  Do 
these  demands  lead  to  annexa- 
tion of  Dutch  territory?  In  Feb- 
ruary they  deal  only  with  the 
sovereignty  over  waterways.  It 
is  playing  with  words  to  say  that 
if   one   demands    this,    no    Dutch 
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territory  is  involved.  Waterways  belong  to  a 
state  as  well  as  solid  soil.  Did  the  Belgian 
Government  before  May  .20,  1919,  want  only  the 
"transfer"  of  Dutch  waterways?  How  explain, 
then,  the  manner  in  which  Minister-President 
Delacroix  announced  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  on 
March  12,  1919?  "On  the  12th  of  March,  1839," 
he  said,  "exactly  eighty  years  ago,  sounded  in 
this  hall  the  parting  salute  of  those,  elected  from 
Belgian  provinces,  which,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Twenty-four  articles,  were  to  be  torn  from 
Bel^um.  ^The  Chamber  will  with  deep  emotion 
remind  itself  of  this  concourse  of  happy  circum- 
stances." During  this  declaration  all  represen- 
tatives  stood    and    loudly   cheered    the    Minister. 

No  one  asked  to  which  Belgium  the  territory 
of  Dutch  Limburg  really  belonged.  Not  to  that 
Belgium  recognized  by  Europe  by  the  treaty  of 
November  15,  1831.  That  Belgium  had  exer- 
cised the  sovereign  power  over  Dutch  Limburg 
between  1831  and  1839  as  a  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  William  I  to  sign  the  "Twenty-four 
Articles."  These  stipulations  remained  in  force 
and,  according  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
contesting  parties,  each  retained  preliminary  pos- 
session of  all  they  occupied:  to  the  King  the 
fortress  of  Antwerp,  to  the  rebels  the  present 
territory  of  Dutch  Limburg.  As  soon  as  the 
"Twenty-four  Articles"  were  signed,  the  party 
who  refused  to  comply  was  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate, not  the  party  who  submitted.  .  .  .  "Belgium" 
has  not  "surrendered"  any  territory  in  1839;  it 
merely  evacuated.  Its  London  birth  certificate 
gives  Belgium  no  rights  upon  Dutch  Limburg. 

"Admitted,"  answers  Belgium,  "but  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  those  Twenty-four  Articles."  To  what 
other  rights  would  Belgium  be  entitled  instead? 


To  those  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands?  This 
would  mean  a  relation  between  Belgium  and 
Germany  that  would  make  Belgium  shudder,  and 
a  Scheldt  regulation  long  since  antiquated. 
Belgium  would  be  horrified  over  such  a  form  of 
territorial  rights;  nothing  would  be  farther 
removed  from  the  "full  and  complete  political 
and  economic  sovereignty"  which  Minister 
Hymans  thought  on  February  11,  1919,  to  express 
Belgium's  ambitions.  It  would  make  a  singular 
impression  indeed  if  Belgium  would  appeal  to 
the  rights  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (which  it 
must  despise)  only  in  so  far  as  any  legal  pre- 
tensions upon  Dutch  Limburg  could  be  derived 
therefrom.  Belgium  has  refrained  from  appeal- 
ing to  these  rights;  moreover,  these  rights  are  not 
applicable  to  that  part  of  Dutch  Limburg  coveted 
by  Belgium.  To  the  Austrian  Netherlands  has 
belonged  only  a  small  strip  of  present  Dutch 
Limburg  (so  called  Upper  Gelder  with  Roer- 
mond) — nor  Maestricht,  nor  Heerlen,  nor  Valken- 
burg,  nor  Sittard.  If  Belgium  wants  to  contest 
the  historical  rights  of  the  Netherlands  to  South 
Limburg  it  has  to  go  back  to  1648,  and  if  it 
does  this  it  brings  the  very  independence  of  the 
Netherlands  in  debate.  It  understands  clearly 
that  in  that  case  it  would  step  on  dangerous 
ground. 

Will  Belgium  base  its  appeals  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  powers  of  1831  on  the  right  of  the 
self-determining  revolution  of  1830?  The  rights 
any  revolution  creates  do  not  exist  beyond  Its 
power  and  duration.  It  is  not  a  question  if  the 
Limburgers  of  1839  felt  themselves  to  be  Bel- 
f;ians ;  but  if  those  of  1919  were  feeling  that  way. 
The  Bel^an  Government  was  very  uncertain 
about  this,  for  neither  on  February  11  nor  on 
May  20,  1919,  have  they  dared  openly  to  affirm  it. 


THE  ROYAL  DUTCH-SHELL  COMBINE 


THE  strongest  rival  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to-day  is  the  Royal  Dutch 
Company  for  the  working  of  oil  wells  in 
Netherlands-India,  incorporated  June  16, 
1890.  Exploitation  of  oil  fields  with  the 
aid  of  American  drillers  and  stillmen  was 
gradually  extended  to  various  islands  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Distributing  its  produc- 
tion in  East  Asiatic  ports,  it  invaded  the 
realm  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  a  keen  com- 
petition followed.  In  1896  the  Royal  Dutch 
began  the  building  of  its  own  tank  installa- 
tions in  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Calcutta 
and  its  own  tank  steamers.  By  allying  itself 
with  Russian  producing  and  transport  com- 
panies, the  Royal  Dutch  kept  the  field  under 
the  able  management  of  A.  J.  B.  Kessler, 
who  on  his  death  in  1901  was  succeeded  by 
the  now  world-famous  Sir  H.  W.  A.  De- 
terding.  Gradually  the  company  absorbed 
its  competitors  in  Dutch  territory.     A  pro- 


ducers' agreement  was  entered  into  on  July  1, 
1902,  with  the  Shell  Transport  and  Trad- 
ing Company,  whereby  a  newly  organized 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  was  to  carry  on 
the  distribution,  the  Royal  Dutch  being 
financially  interested  for  one-third. 

On  April  23,  1907,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
organize the  Royal  Dutch  and  the  Shell  into 
holding  companies  for  three  subsidiaries — ^thc 
Batavian  Petroleum  Company  (production 
and  factories),  hereafter  called  "the  Bata- 
vian"; Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Company 
(storage  and  transport) ;  Asiatic  Petroleum 
Company  (distribution).  The  ratio  of  capi- 
tal of  the  Royal  Dutch  and  Shell  in  the  com- 
bine, and  the  ratio  maintained  in  every  new 
joint  transaction,  was  stipulated  as  three  to 
two.  Later  the  ratio  became  seven  to 
three.  The  international  power  of  this 
Royal  Dutch-Shell  Combine  grew  rapidly 
through  acquisitions  in  Rumania,  Russia,  the 
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United  States,  Trinidad,  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
Egypt,  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements  and 
Philippines. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  is  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  attention  upon  Djambi, 
an  administrative  unit  called  "residency"  in 
the  southeastern    part   of   Sumatra,   opposite 
Singapore.     In   1888  the  Sultan  of  Djambi 
had  surrendered   to  the  Dutch  Ciovernment 
the  rights  to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of 
the  residency-.     On   September  5,   1902,  the 
government  decided  to  open  the  Djambi  oil 
fields  for  concessions  to  dHll.     A  deluge  of 
applications  was  received.    For  unknown  rea- 
sons the  Governor-General  on  November  16, 
1904.    closed    the    Djambi    oil    fields    indefi- 
nitely.    From   December,    1906,   until    1912 
Djambi  was  again  thrown  open 
.-.nd  the  Batavian  offered  50  per 
cent,  of  its  yearly  profits  for  the 
concession.     On  November    15, 
1915,  a  bill  to  grant  concessions 
to  the  Batavian  and  the  South 
Perlalc  Company,  on  a   royalty 
basis  of  50  per  cent,  and  tZy^ 
per  cent,  of  the  profits,  was  de- 
feated  by  three  votes   through 
the  energetic  opposition  of  the 
Socialists,     who     succeeded     in 
passing    an    amendment    declar- 
ing for  state  exploitation.     The 
question    of    concessions,     how- 
[ver,  was  kept  alive  by  discus- 
sions  in   Parliament  and    press, 
with  the  result  that  the  Dutch 
Government  in  1917  and   1918 
asked  for  bids  under  which  that      sm  h.  w.  , 
government   could  consider  the      (Hnd  oi  iht 
development  of  the  Djambi  oil 
fields  on  a  royalty  basis.     The  Standard  Oil 
offered  40  per  cent,  of  its  profits  as  against 
50  per  cent,  by  the  Batavian. 

On  November  22,  1920,  a  new  bill  was 
presented  to  Parliament,  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  Socialists  and  the 
original  bill.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  a 
new  company  called  the  Netherlands-Indian 
Petroleum  Company  was  organized,  which 
would  undertake  the  exploitation  of  the 
Djambi  oil  fields  with  the  government  on  a 
"fifty-fifty"  basis,  but  under  a  Board  of 
Directors  in  which  the  government  had  the 
majority  of  votes.  In  the  Second  Cham- 
ber the 'Liberals,  Socialists  and  Communists 
strenuously  opposed  the  bill.  The  Com- 
munist,   Dr.    Van    Ravensteyn,    proposed    to 

' the  oil    resources   of   the    Dutch    East 

untouched    until    that   colony    should 


have    obtained    autonomy.      The    Socialists 
spoke  of  a  "Djambi  scandal,"  and  insinuated 
that  the  Colonial  Minister  was  a  minion  of 
British   oil   magnates.      It  was   pointed   out 
that    Senator    Lodge   on    the    floor   of    the 
United  States  Senate  had  asserted  that  the 
"control"  of  the  Royal   Dutch-Shell  Group 
was  vested  in  the  British  Government.    This 
statement  was  contradicted  in  a  speech  made 
by  the  Colonial  Minister  before  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  Netherlands,  April  26,.  1921. 
The  bill  was  passed  on  April  29,    1921. 
Before   it    had    reached    the    First    Chamber 
(the  Dutch   Senate)    it  had   become  known 
that  the  United  States  Ambassador  had  made 
a    formal    protest   on    April    19   against    the 
exclusion   of   American    interests   from   the 
Djambi    concessions   and    "the 
granting  to  a  single  company  of 
concessions    covering     the     best 
areas."      A    diplomatic    contro- 
versy between  the  two  govern- 
ments had  followed. 

The    American    Ambassador 
had  reminded   the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment that  the  United  States 
during  the  last   twelve  months 
had  shown  great  interest  in  the 
future  development  of  oil  prop- 
erties m  the  Dutch  colonies  on 
the     basis    of     reciprocity     and 
equality   of    opportunities ;    that 
the  Dutch  Government  had  al- 
ways professed  to  favor  Amer- 
ican  participation   and   that   re- 
sponsible   and    technically    cap- 
.  DETERDiNG       able  American  concerns  wished 
Hoy»i  Duich-        to  participate.    The  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment answered  on  May  20, 
1921,    that  the  question  was  a  closed   inci- 
dent    long     before     the     American     protest 
was    received ;    that    the    contract    between 
the     Dutch     Government     and     the     Bata- 
vian did  not  imply  a  monopoly  of  all  oil  re- 
sources of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  other 
promising   fields   were  open,    for  whose  de- 
velopment the  government  welcomed  partid- 
p.ition;    that    nothing    prevented    American 
capital  to  take  over  shares  of  the  Batavian, 
provided  the  Batavian  agreed  to  transfer  and 
the  government  approved  of  it.     It  was  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
mining  laws  provided  for  strict  government 
control  over  the  production  of   minerals  in 
the  colonies.     No  concessions  would  be  given, 
but  the  government  would  itself  develop  the 
oil  fields  or  do  so  by  contract  with  persons 
or  private  companies,  incorporated   in    Hoi- 
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land  or  its  colonies.  No  limitations  would 
be  put  on  ownership,  holding  or  control  of 
the  stock  of  such  companies;  but  the  man- 
aging and  directing  boards  were  going  to  be 
Dutch  subjects  or  residents  of  the  colonies. 
Every  foreigner  could  shortly  after  arrival 
claim  residence. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  "Left 
Wing"  in  the  Second  Chamber  over  the 
secrecy  the  government  had  maintained  about 
the  American  protest  and  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence. They  demanded  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  "oily"  Colonial  Minister,  who 
was,  however,  sustained  by  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. Public  and  press  agitation  attempted 
to  influence  the  First  Chamber  to  reject  the 
bill.  It  was  claimed  in  the  First  Chamber 
that  the  national  honor  did  not  allow  any 
dictation  by  the  United  States. 


Work  on  the  Djambi  oil  fields  has  since 
begun.  An  eminent  Dutch  journalist  and  an 
authority  on  colonial  affairs,  K.  Wybrands, 
whose  independent  mind  is  wont  to  express 
itself  with  characteristic  vigor,  reviews  the 
Djambi  case  in  the  Hollandsche  Revue  of 
May  25,  1922,  and  concludes: 

I  don't  care  a  rap  for  the  communistic  ravings 
of  Dr.  Van  Ravesteyn;  I  ignore  the  unsavory  and 
stupid  accusations  against  the  Minister;  I  let  the 
whole— or  rather  half — quarrel  with  America 
alone  ...  all  that  would  not  have  happened  if 
the  Second  Chamber  would  have  used  its  brains 
on  November  15,  1915.  Through  the  interfer- 
ence of  incompetents  and  dogmatists,  through  the 
joint  control  over  Indian  affairs  by  people  who 
cannot  possibly  be  capable  of  judgment,  with  the 
exclusion  of  those  really  interested — the  Indian 
taxpayers  and  the  Indian  finances  were  robbed 
of  a  large  income.  ...  That  is  the  Djambi 
scandal  I 


A  BRITISH  LABOR  LEADER  ON  RUSSIAN 

COMMUNISM 


THE  comments  of  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald,  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  International  at  Berlin, 
as  expressed  in  the  Socialist  Review,  reveal 
important  points  of  difference  between  him 
and  the  Communists.  Describing  the  failure 
of  extreme  methods  in  Russia,  he  says: 

A  retreat  had  to  be  made  back  to  capitalist  con- 
tacts, back  to  the  point  where  the  I.L.P.  stands 
in  this  country,  until  we  see  Tchitcherin  appear- 
ing at  the  Genoa  Conference  in  a  top  hat  pledging 
his  government  to  satisfy  certain  capitalist  re- 
quirements. .  .  .  Moscow  has  abandoned  the 
world  revolution  and  cataclysmic  Socialism.  .  .  . 
The  world  revolution  was  not  coming  off,  and 
Communism  in  every  country  was  weakening  as 
an  organized  movement. 

After  recording  the  various  splits  in  the 
International  gatherings,  he  comes  to  the 
Berlin  meeting,  when  some  sort  of  agreement 
was  reached  in  conference  among  Radek, 
Bucharin,  I^onguet,  Bauer,  Vandervelde,  and 
Macdonald  himself. 

In  my  reply  to  Radek  I  referred  to  guarantees 
of  a  moral  kind.  '  At  that  he  laughed.  All 
thoughts  in  the  category  of  morals  belong  in  their 
minds  to  "bourgeois  ideology.'*  This  has  a  direct 
issue  in  tactics.  It  makes  the  Communist  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  opportunists;  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  you  to  know  whether  he  is  work- 
ing at  any  given  moment  on  belief  or  on  tactics. 
Tactics  occupy  the  same  place  in  his  mind  as 
right  does  in  that  of  a  man  who  is  entitled  to 
claim  your  trust.     I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the 


sincerity  of  the  Moscow  demand  for  a  united 
front.  ...  I  asked  both  in  public  and  in  private 
sessions  at  Berlin  for  reasons  to  enable  me  to 
clear  my  mind  of  the  suspicion  that  all  this  was 
a  game  played  first  of  all  to  help  Russia  at 
Genoa,  but,  secondly,  to  enable  the  Communists 
to  pursue  from  a  more  advantageous  ground  their 
policy  of  hostility  to  us.  I  got  no  answer.  But 
an  answer  must  be  given.  I  want  to  know  how 
long  a  spoon  I  must  take  with  me  when  the 
Communists  and  I  sit  at  the  same  table. 

I  know  that  ''good  faith"  cannot  be  proved 
like  a  sum  in  mathematics,  and  the  lack  of  it  is 
only  of  temporary  and  conditional  importance 
to  us.  Communism  is  weakening.  Only  the  dis- 
tress of  nations  is  keeping  it  alive.  .  .  .  The 
differences  between  Communism  properly  under- 
stood and  Socialism  properly  understood  are 
real;  the  difference  between  them  as  two  actual 
movements  in  our  life  to-day  is  still  greater.  I 
have  no  concern,  for  instance,  with  the  reasons 
which  have  influenced  a  colleague  to  become  a 
Socialist,  whether  they  were  moral  or  non-moral,, 
hut  if  a  body  of  colleagues  put  such  an  emphasis 
upon  the  non-moral  as  to  make  that  essential  in 
the  oflicial  philosophy  of  the  organization  to 
which  I  belong,  then  I  am  interested.  I  am  not 
interested  if  a  colleague  holds  that  when  democ- 
racy has  done  its  best  by  political  means,  the 
reaction  will  compel  it  to  resort  to  coercion  in 
the  end  and  in  order  to  lay  the  last  stones  of  the 
Socialist  state,  but  if  that  colleague  says  that  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  that  trouble  I  must 
resort  to  arms  and  dictatorships  at  the  beginning, 
and  wishes  to  make  that  the  characteristic  posi< 
tion  of  our  organization,  then,  again,  I  am  inter- 
ested. Therefore,  we  must  maintain  nationally 
and  internationally  an  organization  of  democratic 
Socialism  whose  doctrine  will  be  clear  and  not  a 
confusing  compromise  as  the  Vienna  Union's 
declafrations  were. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


Mr.  Punch's  History  of  Modem  England. 
By  Charles  L,  Graves.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     In  four  volumes.     111. 

Not  very  many  readers  may  hope  to  possess 
a  complete  bound  file  of  the  famous  weekly  paper 
entitled  "Punch,  Or  The  London  Charivari,*' 
which  began  its  career  more  than  eighty  years 
ago,  and  which  continues  to  hold  its  important 
place  in  the  political  and  social  journalism  of 
our  times.  Next  best  is  Mr.  Graves's  new  his- 
tory, based  upon  a  hundred  and  fifty  Punch 
volumes.  Many  eminent  writers  and  artists 
have  helped  to  make  Punch.  Its  humor  and  its 
satire  have  usually  been  turned  against  political 
and  social  abuses;  and  its  career  as  a  whole  has 
been  creditable  as  well  as  influential.  More  than 
one  compilation  has  been  made  in  years  past  of 
selected  cartoons  from  Punchy  with  explanatory 
texts.  We  have  now  a  History  of  Modern  Eng- 
land in  four  sumptuous  and  attractive  volumes 
developed  from  a  study  of  the  files  of  Punch  as  a 
repository  of  comment  and  illustration,  although 
not  slavishly  supporting  every  position  that 
Punch  had   taken  upon  current  questions. 

The  writer  of  this  entertaining  history  is  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Graves,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Punch  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  volumes  contain  at  least  500  illustrations 
reproduced  from  Punch,  including  political  car- 
toons by  such  famous  draftsmen  as  Leech  and 
Tenniel,  and  many  drawings  satirizing  contem- 
porary fads  and  fashions  by  Du  Maurier  and 
other  well-known  Punch  artists.  Each  volume  is 
divided  into  two  main  divisions,  the  first  of 
which,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  deals  with  the 
larger  affairs  of  England  and  the  world;  while 
the  second  part,  under  the  title  of  "The  Social 
Fabric,"  recounts  events  pertaining  to  Crown  and 
court,  society,  sports  and  pastimes,  fashions,  let- 
ters and  journalism,  drama  and  music,  and  con- 
temporary personalities.  The  first  half  of  each 
volume  has  chapters  that  relate  to  politics  and 
Government,  capital  and  labor,  education,  im- 
portant inventions  and  discoveries,  war  and 
peace,  and  those  topics  usually  preferred  by  seri- 
ous historians. 

Volume  I  covers  the  years  1841-1857,  Volume 
II  brings  us  up  to  1874,  Volume  III  to  1892,  and 
Volume  IV  to  1914.  Mr.  Graves  has  been  wise 
in  not  attempting  to  reduce  to  terms  of  historical 
retrospect  the  more  recent  events  and  transitions, 
beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
These  volumes  are  packed  with  entertaining  bits  of 
quotation  in  verse  and  prose,  as  well  as  with  pic- 
torial embellishment;  and,  while  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining, they  are  also  very  valuable  as  giving 
us  a  conspectus  of  the  marvelous  changes  through 
which  not  only  Great  Britain  but  the  whole 
civilized  world  has  been  passing  since  1840. 

Punch  began  as  a  radical  democratic  paper 
'*  *   -ng   for   political    and    social   reform.     In   its 


later  career  it  grew  more  conservative,  and  its 
aim  was  rather  to  reflect  views  and  conditions 
than  to  fight  for  its  own  opinion.  Nevertheless, 
Punch  has  always  been  able  to  take  a  positive 
part  when  occasion  seemed  to  require.  This  was 
particularly  true,  as  everyone  knows,  of  the  great 
political  cartoons  of  Sir  John  Tenniel,  which 
were  the  foremost  feature  of  Punch  for  several 
decades.  So  far  as  whims  and  fads  are  con- 
cerned, Punch  has  always  been  distinctively  a 
London  paper,  and  has  not  attempted  to  reflect 
the  life  of  England  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Graves, 
however,  has  broadened  Punch's  outlook,  as  he 
has  reviewed  almost  seventy-five  years  of  mod- 
ern history. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  Since  the 

Civil  War.     By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.    Mac- 

millan.     In     five     volumes.    Volume     II:     1868- 

1872.     649  pp. 

This  volume  has  to  do  with  efforts  toward  re- 
construction in  the  South,  the  impeachment  and 
trial  of  President  Johnson,  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1868,  Grant's  first  term  in  the  White 
House,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Alabama  Claims 
and  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  That 
was  an  era  in  our  national  history  in  which  few 
Americans  can  take  pride.  The  reaction  on  (he 
national  spirit  after  the  war  and  the  resulting 
excesses  are  clearly  and  impartially  described  by 
Dr.  Oberholtzer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  suc- 
ceeding volumes  there  will  be  more  lights  to 
relieve  the  shadows  of  the  narrative. 

The  Little  Comer  Never  Conquered.  By 
John  Van  Shaick,  Jr.     Macmillan.     282  pp.     111. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  account  of  Belgian 
war  experiences,  nor  even  of  Red  Cross  Work  in 
Belgium.  But  the  author,  who  was  American 
Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  Belgium  during  the 
war,  is  able  to  contribute  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting information  about  what  went  on  in  and 
near  the  headquarters  in  the  unconquered  portion 
of  that  heroic  little  country.  He  has  chapters  on 
the  Belgian  King  and  Queen,  the  hospital  of  the 
Queen,  Belgian  Red  Cross  activities  at  army  hos- 
pitals, the  children's  colonies  and  the  return  of 
the  King  and  Queen  to  the  occupied  territory 
after  the  armistice.  The  prime  purpose  of  the 
volume,  however,  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  war  work.  This  has  been  pre- 
pared after  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  to  admit 
of  the  careful  survey  of  what  was  actually  ac- 
complished. 

Random  Memories.  By  Ernest  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  263 
pp.     111. 

In  this  volume  of  reminiscences  a  son  of  the 
poet  Longfellow  reproduces,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers,  something  of  the  Boston  and  Cambridge 
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fctmosphere,  during  and  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War  period.  In  his  youth  the  author  came 
into  contact  at  his  father's  house  with  Charles 
Sumner,  Edward  Everett,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Louis  Agassiz,  James  Russell  Lowell,  James  T. 
Fields,  Fanny  Kemble,  Ole  Bull,  and  many  other 
celebrities  of  that  time.  His  recollections  are 
vivid  and  tinged  with  a  delightful  humor,  which 
tends  to  make  even  the  most  austere  figures  of 
that  rather  sombre  time  attractive  to  the  reader 
of  to-day.  Even  before  his  father's  death  Mr. 
Longfellow  had  won  distinction  on  his  own  ac- 
count as  a  painter.  He  includes  in  the  present 
volume  an  interesting  description  of  the  home  life 
of  the  Longfellow  family. 


Books  and  Characters.  By  Lytton  Strachey. 
Harcourt,  Brace  k  Company.     324  pp. 

This  is  a  group  of  fourteen  essays  on  French 
and  English  subjects  by  the  author  of  "Queen 
Victoria."  In  connection  with  the  paper  on  "Vol- 
taire in  England,"  there  is  now  printed  for  the 
first  time  a  dialogue  between  Moses,  Diogenes, 
and  "Mr.  Loke."  This  is  taken  from  a  manuscript 
which  was  apparently  in  Voltaire's  hand.  Among 
the  other  topics  treated  in  the  volume  are  Racine, 
"Shakespeare's  Final  Period,"  "The  Rousseau 
Affair."  "The  Poetry  of  Blake,"  and  "The  Last 
of  the  Elizabethans"  (the  poet  Beddoes).  These 
essays  are  reprinted,  in  the  main,  from  British 
literary  periodicals. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  OF  TO-DAY 


The  Washington  Conference.  By  Ray- 
mond Leslie  Buell.  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
461  pp. 

Last  month  several  books  relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  on  Naval  Armament  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  were  noticed  in  these  pages. 
One  of  these  represented  a  typically  American 
viewpoint,  another  the  attitude  of  China,  and  a 
third,  that  of  Japan.  In  his  story  of  the  Confer- 
ence Mr.  Buell  takes  account  of  all  the  various 
national  interests  which  came  to  the  front  at 
Washington,  and  discusses  the  historical  back- 
ground as  well  as  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Conference.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  devoted  to  the  deliberations  on 
Far  Eastern  affairs.  While  the  successes  of  the 
Conference  were,  in  Mr.  Buell's  opinion,  only 
moderate,  and  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  enthu- 
siastic terms  in  which  they  have  frequently  been 
described  by  American  writers,  he  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  Conference  did  exclude  the 
Oriental  problem  from  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  prevented  it  from  becoming 
a  world  problem,  for  the  time  being,  at  least. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  de- 
risions made  at  Washington  was  to  streng^en  the 
position  of  Japan. 

The  Shantung  Question.  By   Ge-Zay   Wood. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     372  pp. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  able  and  scholarly 
studies  in  Far  Eastern  diplomacy  which  have 
recently  been  made  by  a  group  of  young  Chinese 
publicists  whose  education  has  been  chiefly  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wood,  who 
holds  degrees  from  both  Yale  and  Harvard,  was 
a  member  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  has  held  a  fellowship  at 
Columbia  University,  and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral volumes,  already  noticed  in  earlier  num- 
bers of  this  Review.  This  volume,  with  its  docu- 
mentary appendices,  constitutes  a  complete  record 
of  the  Shantung  episode  in  diplomacy,  from  the 
Chinese  standpoint. 


lia:  To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     By  Paul 

N.  Miliukov.    Macmillan.     392  pp. 

Among     modern     Russian     publicists     perhaps 
none   is   so    well    and    favorably    known    in    the 


United  States  as  Professor  Miliukov.  Those 
chapters  in  his  new  book  which  have  to  do  with 
the  revolution  and  "Anti-Bolshevist  Russia"  are 
of  course  based  upon  his  intimate  personal  knowl- 
edge. It  will  be  recalled  that  he  was  the  most 
conspicuous  member  of  the  Russian  Government 
that  was  formed  inunediately  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Czar.  The  course  of  events  since  the 
Bolshevist  revolution  is  summarized  by  Professor 
Miliukov  from  information  obtained  through 
private  letters,  as  well  as  published  documents. 
This  Russian  Liberal  fully  believes  that  the 
Russian  peasant  will  work  out  his  own  salvation 
through  democracy.  He  looks  for  a  speedy  end- 
ing of  the  Bolshevik  power. 

Inheriting  the  Earth.  By  O.  D.  Von  Engeln. 
Macmillan.     379  pp. 

Professor  Von  Engeln's  estimate  of  the  geo- 
graphical factor  in  the  development  of  nations 
is  based  upon  his  conception  of  economics  as 
"the  study  of  man  earning  a  living"  and  of 
geography  as  "the  study  of  man  earning  a  living 
at  a  certain  place" — that  is  to  say,  geography,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Von  Engeln,  has  everything 
to  do  with  economics.  If  civilization  is  to  ad- 
vance at  all,  the  natural  resources  of  every 
region  of  the  world  must  ^e  utilized  to  the  ut- 
most Thus,  geography  becomes  the  essential 
factor  in  human  progress.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reader's  views  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
geography  in  the  past  of  mankind.  Professor  Von 
Engeln  insists  that  for  the  future,  at  least,  hu- 
man organization  and  development  must  be  de- 
termined  by  geographic  conditions. 

After  the  War:  a  Diary.  By  Lt.-Col.  Charles 
i  Court  Repington.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
477  pp. 

This  continuation  of  his  famous  "Diary"  gives 
Colonel  Repington's  experiences  on  a  tour  of  the 
European  capitals  during  1921.  In  the  course  of 
that  journey  Colonel  Repington  talked  with  al- 
most all  of  the  leading  statesmen  in  each  country 
visited.  As  a  sort  of  panoramic  view  of  the 
men  in  European  public  life  to-day,  this  new 
volume  of  the  "Diary"  is  unequaled.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  is  a  vivacious  account  of  the 
Washington   Conference. 
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OTHER  TIMELY  VOLUMES 


Our    Railroads    To-Morrow.     By    Edward 

Hungerford.     The   Century   Company.      332   pp. 

Mr.  Hungerford  has  taken  a  sort  of  account  of 
stock  of  American  railroad  systems  on  their  re- 
turn from  Government  to  corporation  manage- 
ment He  has,  moreover,  made  two  trips  to 
Europe,  in  order  to  look  into  the  railroad  situa- 
tion there.  Although  he  has  been  a  student  of 
American  railroads  for  sixteen  years,  he  does  not 
attempt  in  the  present  volume  to  go  farther  back 
than  the  beginnings  of  the  McAdoo  administra- 
tion. His  purpose  in  writing  is  to  deal  with  the 
future,  not  the  past,  of  our  railroads.  Such  topics 
as  electric  motive  power,  the  gasoline  motor  unit, 
the  regional  railroad,  and  '^Speeding  Up  the 
Freight  Terminals''  come  in  for  full  discussion. 
He  has  produced  an  up-to-date  railroad  book  in 
every  respect 

Hay-Fever:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure.  By 
William  C.  Hollopeter.  Funk  k  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.   42  pp. 

Dr.  Hollopeter,  a  distinguished  physician,  dis- 
courses on  hay-fever  in  all  its  forms.  He  de- 
scribes preventives  and  cures  in  detail  and  at 
length.  He  also  deals  with  the  history  of  this 
ailment  and  its  diagnosis.  The  book  is  simply 
written  and  easy  for  the  layman,  as  well  as  for 
the  physician,  to  understand.  Hollopeter's  work 
\%  of  timely  interest  to  those  afflicted  with  this 
annoying  and  weakening  ill.  Diagnosis  of  the 
disease,  causes  of  contagion,  the  effects  upon 
the  sufferer,  and  the  cure  and  banishment  for 
good  of  this  annual  sickness  are  gone  into  in 
detail.  That  hay-fever  comes  from  the  wafted 
pollen  of  flowers  has  actually  been  proved,  but 
conditions  and  seasons  of  contagion  differ  widely, 
as  Dr.  HoUopeter's  book  shows  in  an  interesting, 
instructive,  and  helpful  manner. 

The  Easy  Course  in  Home  Radio.  Edited 
by  Major-General  George  O.  Squier.  In  seven 
volumes.     The  Review  of  Reviews  Company. 

No  one  who  was  living  in  the  United  States 
during  the  first  half  of  1922  can  have  any  doubt 
as  to  the  actual  demand  for  a  work  of  this  scope. 
The  coming  of  the  radio  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homes  has  given  rise  to  unnumbered  prac- 
tical queries  about  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
the  apparatus  employed.  More  than  that  it  has 
started  young  and  old  on  an  unprecedented  search 
for  basic  information  concerning  the  real  nature 
cf  matter  and  electricity.  .  At  is  highly  important 
that  such  a  quest  be  rewarded  and  that  the  in- 
quiries be  answered  by  those  who  have  them- 
selves made  scientific  researches  and  experiments. 
Seven  experts  have  prepared  the  "Easy  Course 
in  Home  Radio,"  and  their  work  has  been  passed 
upon  by  General  Squier,  Chief  Signal  Oflicer  of 
the  Army,  who  has  been  for  years  an  eager 
student  of  the  subject  and  has  himself  invented 
radio  systems,  besides  equipping  our  armies  with 
radio  sets  during  the  war.  Although  in  the  high- 
est degree  authoritative,  the  "Lessons"  are  so 
dimply  and  clearly  written  that  no  one  mature 
— 'igh  to  take  an  interest  in  radio  need  be  at 
to  understand  them.  After  the  first  les- 
A  Guide  for  Listeners  In" — in  which  Miss 
Morrison   compresses    a    whole   volume   of 


facts  about  the  cost,  receiving  range,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  radio  sets,  and  gives  essential 
information  as  to  terms,  signals,  names  of  broad- 
casting stations  with  their  call  letters,  etc,  Mr. 
Waldemar  Kaempffert  in  "Radio  Simply  Ex- 
plained" sets  forth  the  philosophy  of  the  matter, 
and  John  V.  L.  Hogan,  a  distinguished  radio  en- 
gineer, explains  "Tuning  and  What  It  Means.'* 
Then  there  are  lesions  on  the  vacuum  tube — "The 
Aladdin's  Lamp  oi  Radio" — by  Professor  J.  M. 
Morecroft,  of  Columbia  University;  "Bringing 
the  Music  to  the  Ear,"  by  R.  S.  Ould,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards;  "How  to 
Make  Your  Own  Parts,"  by  Raymond  Francis 
Yates,  and  "Installing  the  Home  Set,"  by  Pierre 
Boucheron.  Besides  the  diagrams,  which  are 
freely  used  to  illustrate  the  text,  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  actual  photographs.  All  in  all, 
"The  Easy  Course"  is  a  miniature  encyclopedia 
in  its  field. 

The    Sportsman's    Workshop.      By  Warren 

H.  Miller.     Cincinnati:  Stewart  Kidd  Company. 

136  pp.     111. 

A  book  of  timely  interest  and  of  undoubted 
usefulness  has  appeared  at  a  very  appropriate 
season  of  the  year.  This  is  "The  Sportsman's 
Workshop,"  by  Warren  H.  Miller.  It  is  a  little 
volume  of  suggestions  on  the  care,  upkeep,  repair, 
and  even  manufacture  of  all  the  various  items  of 
a  sportsman's  equipment  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
camping.  A  little  home  workshop  for  such  pur- 
poses is  described  and  advocated,  and  the  vari- 
ous processes  and  activities  made  possible  by  this 
masculine  retreat  are  then  gone  into  in  detail. 
The  book  is  in  easy,  informal  style  that  is  pleas- 
ing and  makes  good  reading.  The  author's  ideas 
are  sound  and  mgenious,  as  well  as  entertaining. 

Perfumes  and  Cosmetics.  By  George  Wil- 
liam Askinson.  The  Norman  W.  Henley  Pub- 
lishing Company.     392  pp.     111. 

A  rather  technical  book  upon  perfumes  and 
cosmetics  in  general  has  recently  appeared.  This 
book  is  by  George  William  Askinson,  who  has 
frankly  designed  it  for  the  manufacturer  of  cos- 
metics. This  volume  is  filled  with  formulas  and 
tables  of  content.  Mr.  Askinson  in  his  preface 
tells  a  little  of  the  origin  of  perfumery.  The 
manufacture  of  this  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  busi- 
ness, says  he.  The  final  judge  in  his  profession 
is  not  science  and  its  formulas,  but  the  human 
nose.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  appeal.  This 
work  of  Mr.  Askinson  is  really  an  extensive 
handbook  for  detailed  technical  knowledge. 

Horseback  Riding.  By  Dorothy  L.  Burkett. 
Orange  Judd  Publishing  Company.     88  pp. 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Burkett,  a  lady  of  considerable 
experience  with  horses,  has  brought  out  a  hand- 
book for  the  instruction  of  the  novice  rider.  She 
states  in  her  introduction  that  no  such  elementary 
book  has  yet  appeared  upon  her  subject,  and  that 
she  feels  there  is  a  need  and  a  use  for  such  a 
collection  of  directions  and  information.  Her 
little  volume  reviews  thoroughly  every  phase  of 
the  exercise  of  riding  with  full  and  concise  advice 
about  each  point  that  arises. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


ClimaU  and  With  a  democratic  republic 
%^^^^  like  ours,  there  is  no  way  to 
guarantee  uninterrupted  calm 
weather  in  political  and  economic  fields. 
There  will  be  fluctuations  in  the  social 
*)arometer,  and  periods  of  storm  will  suc- 
':eed  periods  that  are  bright  and  fair.  But, 
though  stormy  days  may  be  inevitable,  it 
is  exceedingly  important  tbat  democratic 
societies,  like  those  of  the  English-speaking 
countries,  should  learn  how  to  protect  them- 
*^lves  against  devastation  and  catastrophe. 
Speaking  in  the  ordinary  physical  sense,  we 
have  learned  in  our  part  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  occupied  by  the  American 
people,  how  to  biuld  our  houses  for  per- 
manence; how  to  guard  human  life  against 
CDld  and  heat  and  epidemic  disease;  how 
to  conserve  the  soil  and  produce  crops;  how 
to  divert  floods  and  construct  bridges — in 
short,  we  use  accumulated  e.xperience  and 
applied  science  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
climatic  conditions  under  which  we  find 
ourselves  living.  When  we  had  relatively 
few  people  in  the  country,  and  life  was  far 
simpler  than  it  is  to-day,  the  ordinary  house- 
hold thought  itself  much  more  concerned 
with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  direct 
struggle  with  nature  in  her  various  moods, 
and  with  the  need  of  facing  the  adaptations 
required  by  summer  heat  and  winter  cold, 
than  with  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
political  and  economic  relationships  of  the 
State  or  the  nation. 

Tkt  Transition  But  we  are  living  under  con- 
fromWoodto    ^xxoiis  that  signify  profound 

Coal  and  0//        ,  ,  j        '^i. 

change  when  compared  with 
the  facts  of  half  a  century-  ago.  Thus,  until 
a  recent  time,  the  principal  fuel  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  wood.  Cities  and 
towns  were  small,  and  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  lived  either  in  the  count rv  or 
in  communities  that  were  in  close  contact 
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With  rural  life  and  conditions.  Even  rail- 
road trains  in  the  United  States  were 
largely  operated  by  wood-burning  locomo- 
tives. There  are  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  still  active  and  vigorous,  w*ho 
remember  the  days  when  passenger  trains 
were  stopped  w^hile  locomotive  tenders  were 
replenished  from  wood-piles  adjacent  to  the 
tracks.  In  most  American  homes  the  wood- 
burning  cook  stove  .  in  ample  kitchens 
served  a  single  purpose  in  summer  and  a 
double  purpose  in  winter.  Firewood  was  so 
abundant  that  it  had  little  value  beyond  the 
labor  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling.  With  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  our  forests,  the  wood 
supply  has  become  scarce  except  in  particu- 
lar districts.  We  have  become  a  nation  of 
great  industries,  requiring  an  immense  sup- 
ply of  a  concentrated  fuel  like  coal  or  crude 
oil  to  furnish  power.  The  railroads  of  our 
time  are  in  like  manner  dependent  for  their 
operation  upon  many  millions  of  tons  per 
annum  of  steam-making  coal. 

r-  n  t  At  an  earlier  period,  labor 
Public  Control  troubles  m  coal  mines,  al- 
though sometimes  disastrous 
to  the  well-being  of  a  particular  region, 
were  not  likely  to  assume  national  im- 
portance. In  those  old  days,  even  in  the 
tow^ns  and  cities,  people  in  general  pumped 
their  drinking-water  from  wells.  They 
were  not  dependent  upon  a  common  supply. 
Water  for  domestic  purposes  was  one  of 
those  private  affairs  like  the  winter's  wood- 
pile, or  the  seasonable  potato-bin,  or  the 
prevalent  pork-barrel.  But,  nowadays, 
decidedly  more  than  half  of  the  hundred 
million  people  in  the  United  States  are  de- 
pendent for  daily  comfort  and  health  upon 
the  safe  operation  of  public  water- works, 
with  quantity  and  quality  both  duly  safe- 
guarded. Labor  troubles  that  might  result 
in  dynamiting  an  aqueduct  or  in  contami- 
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nating  the  sources  of  public  water-supply 
could  not  possibly  be  tolerated.  Almost 
everywhere  the  element  of  private  profit  has 
disappeared  from  the  business  of  furnishing 
water  to  communities.  A  service  so  essen- 
tial to  the  general  welfare,  requiring  the 
constant  attention  of  engineers,  chenjists, 
and  bacteriologists,  emei^es  as  a  direct 
governmental  function. 

S^Ha  Noi  Like  fire  control,  protection 
sJ^'^ofca  382'"st  epidemics,   and  other 

"  "  "*  modem  branches  of  adminis- 
tration, the  water-supply  becomes  a  public 
service  through  an  expansion  of  the  police 
power,  just  as  the  lighting  of  the  streets 
long  ago  had  become  a  public  matter,  as 
later  did  the  ser\'ice  of  protection 
against  fire.  As  regards  all  these  public 
services,  it  has  become  a  well-established 
principle  that  no  set  of  men  for  private  rea- 
sons may  conspire  together  to  endanger  the 
public  welfare  for  a  single  hour.  In  the 
early  days  of  water-works  the  supply  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  commercial  com- 
panies operating,  as  other  public -utility 
companies  do,  for  profit.  There  were,  how- 
ever, too  many  things  involved  in  a  good 
water-supply  besides  the  mere  distribution 
of  aqueous  fluid  through  pipes.  And  so  the 
service  was  in  due  time  taken  over  by  mu- 
nicipalities, with  few  exceptions.  Nobody 
nowadays  connected  with  a  city's  water 
department  would  think  of  organizing  a 
strike  and  trying  to  cut  off  the  supply,  in 
order  to  enforce  a  demand  for  higher  wages 
or  for  a  redress  of  supposed  grievances  of 
sny  kind. 

Tk  Polia  Although  these  observations 
bti'cii'  ^^"^  almost  too  commonplace 
to  be  printed  in  this  year  1922, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  mind  that  simple 
principles  are  forgotten  sometimes,  and 
have  to  be  learned  over  again.  Thus  certain 
American  labor  leaders  during  the  war 
period  seemed  to  forget  everything  except 
their  opportunity  to  increase  their  mem- 
bership, to  enlarge  their  power  with  un- 
precedented rapidity,  and  to  invade  many 
new  fields.  When  they  had  fully  unionized 
public  officials,  such  as  policemen  and  fire- 
men, their  next  step  would  have  been  to 
unionize  militia  companies,  and  then  the 
regular  army  and  the  regular  navy.  It  was 
not  realized  what  this  signified  until  the 
country  faced  the  crisis  precipitated  by  the 
strike  of  the  poticemen  of  the  city  of  Bostoa, 


Massachusetts,  in  September,  1919.  Never 
had  a  more  clear-cut  issue  arisen  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  than  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Boston  police  strike.  If  this 
had  been  sharply  disavowed  and  promptly 
rebuked  by  the  chief  spokesmen  of  union- 
ism, the  fact  of  such  a  strike  would  have 
been  bad  enough,  but  not  so  critical. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  thus  disowned. 

A  VerJid  Hal  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^^  for  ordinary  pur- 
Wai  Atzefiti  poses  a  more  vital  part  of  the 
government  of  the  country  and 
its  administration  of  justice  than  are  the 
judges  of  our  courts.  If  policemen  may 
strike,  then  firemen  may  fold  their  arms  in 
the  face  of  a  conflagration;  or  quarantine 
and  health  officers  may  refuse  to  act  when 
an  epidemic  threatens  the  community. 
Fortunately,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts refused  to  compromise  with  the 
police  strike.  Public  opinion  condemned 
it  ever^^vhere..  The  whole  country  took 
notice.  "Labor"  accepted  the  verdict,  and 
American  governmental  employees  will  not 
strike,  henceforth.  No  men  are  obliged  to 
seek  admission  to  the  public  service  as 
policemen  or  firemen,  unless  they  so  desire. 
It  is  the  intention  of  American  communities 
to  treat  their  public  servants  justly,  and  to 
reward  fidelity.  There  is  no  conceivable 
excuse  for  the  employment  of  the  strike 
weapon  in  any  of  theseformsof  employment. 

H<^S^m,^  If  policemen  were  "organ- 
uHuAppnachint  '^ed,  With  every  city  s  uni- 
formedguardiansa  local  branch 
of  a  national  union  of  policemen  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
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principal  danger  to  the  public  wel- 
fare would  not  inhere  in  the  possi- 
bility of  an  occasional  strike  for 
better  pay  or  for  other  desired  ad- 
vantages. The  danger  would  lie  in 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
morale  of  policemen  in  the  face  of 
their  duty  to  protect  the  public  at 
some  time  of  disturbance  caused  by 
labor  troubles  in  local  industries  or 
transportation.  Thus,  if  a  strike  in 
railroad  shops  and  terminal  yards 
were  attended  by  violence,  and  the 
community  was  at  the  same  time 
menaced  by  a  sympathetic  strike 
on  the  part  of  a  policemen's  union, 
the  situation  would  become  intoler- 
able and  would  have  to  be  cor- 
rected by  drastic  measures  on  the 
part  of  citizens.  The  same  thing  is 
true  if  militia  companies  were  or- 
ganized as  units  in  a  soldiers' trades 
union,  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  Washington  bring- 
ing pressure  to  bear  upon  the  War 
Department  and  upon  Congress. 
It  does  not  require  very  powerful 
thinking  machinery  to  arrive  at  the  lomd'h™"^ 
obvious  conclusion  that  under  such  Cy^oM'^E'i* 
circumstances  the  real  govenunent 
of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
that  which  is  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution. There  would  have  been  sub- 
stituted a  government  by  labor  leaders, 
centering  in  the  American  Federation  with 
its  headquarters  at  Washington.  Before 
anybody  had  quite  realized  it,  we  should 
have  found  ourselves,  here  in  the  United 
Slates,  under  a  government  very  much  like 
the  So\-iet  dictatorship  in  Russia.  The 
American  Sovietism  at  first  would,  of  course, 
be  indirect,  while  that  of  Russia  makes  no 
pretense  of  allowing  the  people  to  ha\e  a 
popular  government.  But,  in  Washington, 
even  as  in  Moscow,  power  would  have  been 
assumed  and  held,  rather  openly  and  defi- 
nitely, through  the  fact  of  ha\ing  unionized 
the  army  as  well  as  the  police  forces. 

lUtlnad  Those  changed  conditions  in 
i^'"  i^f,  the  United  States  to  which  we 
referred  m  our  openmg  para- 
graph have  made  it  a  vital  concern  that 
the  public  should  be  supplied  with  coal  and 
with  railroad  transportation.  The  milk 
supply  of  New  York  City,  for  example, 
comes  from  a  region  much  of  which  is 
several  hundred  miles  distant.     The  fuel 
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supply  comes  mostly  from  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania.  Supplies  of  bread 
and  meat  come  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
as  well  as  from  nearer  localities.  The 
earning  power  of  the  millions  of  people  in 
New  York  City  is  derived,  in  chief  part, 
from  an  immense  variety  of  manufacturing 
interests  which  require  copper  from  the 
West,  iron  and  steel  from  Pittsburgh  and 
Bethlehem,  textiles  from  the  South  and 
from  New  England,  and  hundreds  of  other 
things  that  are  brought  to  the  metropolis 
by  rail.  The  interest  of  the  people  who 
require  continuous  service  on  the  railroads, 
not  only  for  their  food  and  fuel,  but  for  the 
materials  which  enter  into  their  work,  is 
now  entitled  to  first  consideration  when 
conflicting  elements  threaten  to  paralyze 
railroad  transportation. 

Recotnitint     Railroads  are  in  one  sense  pri- 
'*f  ^"^''      \ate  propeny  as  much  as  are 
"  ""  hotels  or  cotton-mills  or  farms. 

All  these  things,  while  private  [>roperty,  are 
affected  by  a  public  interest,  the  extent  of 
this  interest  varying  according  to  circum- 
stances. Thus  in  time  of  war,  farms  be- 
come a  matter  of  general  concern,  and  the 
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Government  takes  the  wheat  crop  at  a 
fixed  price  because  of  paramount  need. 
Textile  factories,  and  steel  mills,  similarly 
become  public  instrumentalities  in  time  of 
emergency.  Railroads  in  war  time  are  so 
vital  that  the  Government  takes  complete 
control  and  operates  them.  But  at  all 
times — as  our  economic  life  has  become 
complex  and  as  our  population  has  grouped 
itself  in  commercial  and  industrial  centers — 
the  public  interest  in  railroads  is  paramount 
to  all  private  claims.  This  fact  has  been 
increasingly  recognized,  and  railroads  have 
come  under  public  regulation  almost  to  the 
last  detail.  The  national  railroad  law 
(known  as  the  Esch-Cummins  Act)  of 
1920  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the 
railroads  to  their  private  owners  after  a 
period  of  war-time  operation  by  Govern- 
ment. Realizing  the  necessity  of  continuous 
operation,  this  national  law  undertook  to 
provide  means  for  adjusting  labor  questions 
that  would  leave  no  excuse  whatever  for 
strikes  or  lockouts. 

Creaiing       The  Act  as  presented  to  the 
^J^'      Senate  contained  a  clause  ab- 
solutely   prohibiting    strikes, 
while  providing  fully  for  the  protection  of 
railway  employees  and  the  adjustment  of 
their    grievances    by    official    arbitration. 
This  was  a  proper  clause,  and  ought  to 
have  been  kept  in  the  Act.    There  would 
have  been  no  trouble  in  finding  plenty  of 
men  who  would  have  been  more  than  glad 
to  work  for  the  railroads  under  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Government  that  they  would 
never  be  put  in  the  unhappy  position  of 
having  labor  leaders  call  them  out  on  strike. 
There  was  ample   room   in   hundreds   of 
{Other   employments  for  turbulent   young 
fmen  who  did  not  care  to  enter  those  speci- 
jfied    public    employments    in    which    the 
I  strike  is  not  to  be  tolerated.     It  is  un- 
j  fortunate  that  Congress  lacked  the  courage 
»of  Senator   Cummins  unanswerable  logic. 
!  However,  although  Congress  did  not  accept 
( the  Cummins  plan  for  settling  labor  differ- 
ences, it  did  actually  embody  in  the  law  a 
i  scheme    which    rendered    strikes    wholly 
i  needless   and   morally   indefensible.     The 
ilnterstate  Commerce  Commission  was  given 
increased  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  re- 
lating to  rates  of  charge  and  to  the  general 
operation  of  the  roads,  while  a  new  Labor 
Board  was  created  to  deal  with  disputes 
that  might  arise  between  railway  managers 
and  their  organized  employees. 


No  Longer     This   system    recopr  ized   and' 
T^^i«      encouraged  labor  organization 
"  in    the    most    generous    way. 

Seemingly,  there  could  be  no  valid  excuse 
for  a  refusal  either  of  managers  or  of  em- 
ployees to  accept  the  findings  of  the  Labor 
Board  in  a  given  case.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  would  not  be  in  accordance  mth  American 
principles  to  tr>'  to  enforce  contracts  of 
employment  by  specific  performance.  If 
raUroad  men  as  individuals  or  as  groups 
were  not  satisfied  to  remain  in  their  posi- 
tions, there  could  be  no  reason  imder  or- 
dinary conditions  why  they  should  not 
pursue  their  trades  or  callings  in  other 
fields.  A  strike,  technically,  is  of  course  an 
abandonment  of  one's  job,  and  the  striker 
obviously  has  no  further  legal  claim  upon 
the  position  that  he  has  voluntarily  given 
up.  Strikes  in  practice,  however,  are  wholly 
different  from  strikes  in  theory.  In  prac- 
tice, a  strike  is  a  means  by  which  an  organ- 
ized body  of  workers  undertake  so  to  cripple 
and  harass  the  operations  of  the  employer 
as  to  compel  a  surrender  to  their  demands. 

RaibroaJ  In  the  earlier  days  of  railroad 
Labor  in  strikes  there  was  no  labor 
ormer    ays    j^j^j.  ^j^^  claimed  that  the 

right  to  strike  ought  to  be  retained  as  a 
permanent  weapon,  in  so  far  as  transporta- 
tion is  concerned.  The  powerful  railroad 
'* barons^'  of  a  generation  ago  were  opposed 
to  organized  labor,  and  were  not  willing  to 
provide  a  reasonable  way  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances.  Wages  were  reduced 
arbitrarily,  and  individual  men  were  dis- 
charged and  blacklisted,  without  redress. 
Those  who  had  the  capacity  to  speak  for 
their  fellows  were  treated  as  ringleaders  by 
railroad  executives,  and  summarily  dis- 
charged. In  those  days  the  workers  asked 
for  only  one  thing:  namely,  the  right  to  ap- 
peal grievances  from  lower  to  higher  offi- 
cials, this  including  the  right  to  appear 
through  representatives,  ^ith  the  further 
right  to  impartial  arbitration  if  direct  set- 
tlement could  not  be  made.  The  railroad 
heads  held  the  opinion  that  there  must  be 
firm  discipline  of  a  somewhat  military  char- 
acter, and  that  the  men  must  obey  rules 
and  accept  conditions  or  ''go  back  to  the 
farm."  In  due  time,  however,  the  country 
outgrew  the  primitive  conditions  which  ex- 
plained such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
railroad  executives.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  was  tolerated,  and  its 
wise  direction  gained  the  confidence  alike 
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of  employers  and  of  the  public.  The  Broth- 
erhoods of  Firemen,  Trainmen,  and  Con- 
ductors in  due  time  gained  similar  approval. 
These  organizations,  as  a  rule,  negotiated 
separately  with  the  particular  railroad 
companies,  and  the  period  of  transportation 
strikes  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  brotherhoods  had  obtained  the  two 
things  which  comprised  their  demands: 
(i)  the  right  to  have  their  organizations 
recognized,  and  (2)  the  right  to  arbitration 
as  a  final  resort.  They  were  fully  aware 
that  strikes  were  only  justified  when  con- 
ciliation did  not  avail,  and  when  arbitration 
was  denied. 

TUNae  GraduaLy  the  principle  of 
^Jj™"  unionization  was  extended  un- 
"  til  clerks,  station  agents,  sec- 
tion hands  or  maintenance  men,  workers  at 
several  trades  in  repair  shops,  as  well  as 
several  other  classes,  were  organized  in  a 
series  of  separate  unions.  For  a  long  time 
the  raihway  "Brotherhoods"  kept  aloof 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  ultimately  in  the  grand  unionizing  rush 
of  the  war  period  a  large  number  of  unions 
of  different  kinds  of  railway  workers  were 
swept  into  a  connection  with  organized 
labor  as  a  whole.    Men  who  repair  locomo- 


tives or  who  paint  wooden  freight-cars  are 
not  railroad  men  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the 
locomotive  engineers.  A  painter  or  a  car- 
penter or  a  machinist  working  in  railroad 
shops  is  no  different  kind  of  a  workman 
from  a  painter  or  carpenter  or  machinist 
who  is  employed  in  the  same  vicinity  out- 
side of  railroad  shops.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
any  reason  why  the  painter  who  happens 
to  be  painting  freight-cars,  or  the  machinist 
who  is  repairing  a  locomotive,  should  be 
able  to  stop  the  milk  supply  of  a  city  any 
more  than  the  machinist  who  is  re{>airing  an 
automobile  in  a  near-by  garage,  or  the  car- 
penters and  painters  who  are  at  work  on 
some  private  house. 

"Shopmtn"  Nor  is  there  any  reason  that 
<u  aFaaniJ  tije  public  can  understand  why 
*"'  the  wages  of  shopmen  who 
happen  to  be  working  at  their  trades  on 
railroad  jobs  ought  to  be  held  at  a  decicledly 
higher  level,  by  official  Labor  Boards  and 
Government  action,  than  the  wages  of  their 
immediate  neighbors  who  are  working  at 
the  same  trades  for  employers  other  than 
railroad  companies.  Yet  for  weeks  past 
we  have  been  confronting  the  serious  men- 
ace of  a  rai'road  tie-up  because  the  Labor 
Board,  after  a  careful  and  impartial  con- 
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sideration,  decided  that  the  vi-ar-tiine  pay 
of  shopmen  should  be  somewhat  reduced. 
That  these  mechanics,  even  wth  the  re- 
duced scale,  were  in  a  better  position  than 
equally  good  mechanics  working  at  the 
same  trades  all  around  them,  was  not  in 
dispute.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  on 
the  part  of  the  striking  shopmen,  a  question 
of  rights  or  of  fair  play,  but  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  power.  The  public  must  have  rail- 
road semce.  Locomotives  and  cars  must 
be  kept  in  repair.  Every  locomotive  needs 
some  minor  attention  after  each  run,  and 
requires  a  considerable  overhauling  se\'eral 
times  a  year.  Freight  and  passenger  cars 
similarly  require  constant  attention.  If  the 
.  shopmen  coiild  make  their  strike  fairly  com- 
plete, and  could  use  means  to  pre\'ent  other 
men  from  taking  the  places  they  had  de- 
serted, it  was  the  opinion  of  their  leaders 
that  they  could  force  the  railroad  companies 
to  grant  their  demands,  and  could  obtain  a 
reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  Labor  Board. 

Shoalia  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  condi- 
UaintSMkf  jJQug  ^f  jwueraJ  employment 
were  lmpro^lng,  the  railroads 
were  able  to  secure  a  good  many  new  shop- 
men. The  strike  was  proving  less  ht^ful 
than  its  leaders  had  expect^.     The  men 


were  at  length  ready  to  accept  the  cut  in 
their  Ma^es  and  return  to  their  former 
places.  A  serious  point  of  difficulty,  how- 
ever, had  arisen.  There  are  certain  advan- 
tages, which  we  need  not  here  elaborate,  in 
what  is  termed  "seniority,"  in  these  classes 
of  employment.  Thus,  in  case  of  a  slacken- 
ing of  business,  the  men  of  longer  employ- 
ment and  therefore  of  "senior"  rank  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  laid  off  than  new  em- 
ploj-ees.  Should  strikers  be  reinstated  with 
these  seniority  rights  unimpaired?  The 
country'  eagerly  desired  a  cessation  of  the 
strike.  Other  railroad  organizations,  espe- 
ciall)-  the  Big  Four  Brotherhoods,  while  not 
desiring  to  precipitate  a  strike  that  would 
shut  down  all  railroad  operation  and  create 
a  profound  historic  crisis,  were  naturally 
enough  amdous  to  have  the  shopmen  come 
out  without  loss  of  prestige. 

/**  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 

Sn^nW^  In  the  readjustment  of  wages 
following  the  war  expansion, 
the  tendency  must  be  downward.  The  rail- 
roads had  been  compelled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  reduce  freight 
rates  and  thus  cut  down  their  gross  incomes. 
They  had  been  virtually  assured  that  if  they 
reduced  freight  rates  they  might  expect  the 
Labor  Board  to  help  them  reduce  their 
enormous  labor  costs.  Now,  if  a  reduction 
of  shopmen's  pay  had  been  acquiesced  in 
without  protest,  it  might  have  been  easier 
from  time  to  time  to  obtain  from  the  Labor 
Board  decisions  reducing  the  pay  of  other 
railroad  workers,  including  the  Brother- 
hoods. Thus  there  began  to  appear,  as  the 
case  of  the  striking  shopmen  grew  more 
hopeless,  some  tendency  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  brotherhoods  here  and  there, 
particularly  in  the  Far  West,  to  find  excuse 
for  increasing  the  public's  inconvenience. 
It  was  asserted  that  railway  train  crews 
were  endangering  their  lives  through  oper- 
ating imperfectly  repaired  locomotives. 
Claims  were  also  made  that  these  men  were 
in  danger  from  guards  employed  by  the 
companies,  or  from  local  troops  that  were 
maintaining  order  at  certain  points. 

A  Qaniien  P'^'''^"^  Harding  and  the  Ad- 
^f  Omgrta  ministration  meanwhile  were 
doing  their  best  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. The  Railway  Labor  Board  had  told 
the  men  emphatically  at  the  beginning  of 
the  strike  that  they  could  not  come  back 
irith  any  claim  to  seniority  rights.    There 
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was  no  serious  point  of  principle  that  could 
be  raised  against  the  proposal  that  the 
Labor  Board  should  give  a  rehearing  on  the 
question  of  wage  scales.  The  railroad  exec- 
utives were  disposed  to  stand  firmly  upon 
the  statement  that  the  Labor  Board  had 
made,  and  upon  the  promises  that  they 
themselves  seem  to  have  made  to  new  em- 
ployees respecting  seniority  rights.  To 
yield  in  any  way  to  the  strikers  in  this  mat- 
ter of  seniority  would  be  extremely  unfor- 
tunate if  such  a  concession  should  become 
a  precedent.  If  the  country  has  not  learned 
the  one  essential  lesson — that  railroad 
strikes  must  be  abolished,  like  police  strikes 
— it  might  be  desirable  to  have  this  particu- 
lar contest  go  fiuther,  and  cause  more  incon- 
venience, in  order  that  an  end  might  be  put, 
once  and  for  all  time,  to  troubles  of  this  kind. 
The  ultimate  decision  belongs  to  Congress, 
and  "teeth"  should  be  put  into  the  law, 

L^orHmFuBg  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
^0^5^"  tlie  earlier  leaders  of  organized 
railway  labor  had  always  de- 
clared that  they  were  opposed  to  strikes,  in 
principle,  because  of  the  essential  nature  of 
transportation  service.  All  that  they  de- 
sired was  an  admitted  right  to  act  collec- 
tively in  presenting  questions  of  interest, 
with  an  impartial  tribunal  to  make  final 
decisions  after  direct  conference  had  failed. 
There  has  now  been  granted  to  railroad 
labor  much  more  in  these  directions  than 
had  been  asked  in  those  earlier  days.  The 
tendency  of  leadership  to-day  is  not  to  seek 
justice,  but  to  acquire  power.  The  scepter 
has  passed  from  the  railroad  presidents  to 
the  presidents  of  the  unions.  Railroad  ex- 
ecutives nowadays  are  hard-working  offi- 
cials who  hold  their  positions  by  reason  of 
their  proved  merit.  Every  man  of  them 
has  made  his  own  way,  and  they  are  a  group 
of  men  entitled  to  confidence  and  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  rail- 
way unions  we  have  for  the  most  part  men 
of  fine  ability,  who,  like  the  railroad  execu- 
tives, are  good  types  of  American  citizen- 
diip.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  can  under- 
stand facts;  and  the  two  groups  are  not 
deeply  antagonistic  to  each  other.  The 
public  should  compel  them  to  cooperate. 

rk  Time      The   present    situation   is   in 

fc/ilH'       many  respects  a  legacy  from 

**'''*™       the  past.    We  should  probably 

have   worked   out    the    railroad    problem 

satisfactorily  but  for  the  tremendous  up- 


heavals caused  by  the  war.  As  things  now 
stand,  public  opinion  should  assert  itself 
and  take  the  firm  ground  that  interruption 
of  traffic  and  travel  by  reason  of  labor 
disputes  will  not  be  tolerated.  We  have 
gone  so  far  in  the  regulation  of  railroads 
that  we  must  go  a  little  further  and  regulate 
the  strike  out  of  existence.  Every  reason- 
able man  wishes  to  see  railway  labor  well 
paid,  especially  because  the  public  safety 
requires  that  railroad  men  should  be  of  a 
particularly  high  character.  The  abolition 
of  strikes  must,  of  course,  bear  equally 
upon  companies  and  unions.  Men  will  be 
more  glad  than  ever  to  work  for  railroads, 
if  the  conditions  of  their  employment  are 
well  protected  without  the  risks  that  attend 
so  abnormal  a  proceeding  as  a  strike. 
Workmen  of  settled  habits,  who  have 
families  and  homes,  hate  strikes;  yet  they 
cannot  get  along  happily  in  their  crafts 
under  existing  conditions,  if  they  refuse  to 
associate  themselves  with  their  fellows  in 
the  unions  through  which  negotiations 
with  management  are  conducted. 

NoAJaaniata  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  law- 
'"^^XT'  "'^^"K  bodies  are  so  timid  in 
dealing  with  labor  problems. 
A  majority  of  legislators  do  not  seem  to 
imderstand  that  laboring  men  themselves 
are  the  chief  sufferers  from  strikes,  and  that 
a  just  method  of  settling  industrial  disputes 
would  confer  a  far  greater  benefit  upon 
employees  than  upon  capitalistic  employers. 
If  the  Government  should  be  compelled  in  ■ 
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the  public  interest  to  assume  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroads,  it  would  be 
necessary  not  merely  to  have  a  Labor  Board 
or  some  similar  agency  to  adjust  wage 
questions,  but  it  would  also  be  necessary 
to  enforce  decisions.  A  railroad  strike 
under  Government  ownership  should  carry 
with  it,  as  its  mildest  penalty,  an  absolute 
exclusion  from  all  future  public  employ- 
ment, in  any  capacity.  Furthermore,  it 
would  not  be  feasible  under  Government 
ownership  to  favor  machinists,  carpenters, 
and  their  fellow  craftsmen  in  repair  shops 
with  wage-scales  materially  higher  than 
those  prevailing  in  private  employment.  In 
our  opinion,  the  railroad  strikers  are  better 
off  under  private  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  roads  than  they  would  be  if  they  were 
wearing  the  uniform  of  public  employees  like 
so  many  firemen  or  policemen  or  letter- 
carriers.  But,  in  either  case,  the  public 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  railway  ser\'ice 
should  be  uninterrupted  and  that  there 
should  be  no  danger  that  our  distribution  of 
coal  or  food  supplies  should  be  stopped  by 
strikes. 


Coal  Deposits    The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
^^*'  ^i3^     public  ownership  of  coal  mines 
**'"*'  is  decidedly  stronger  than  that 

in  favor  of  governmental  railroads.  It  was 
due  to  a  profound  misunderstanding  of 
economic  principles  that  coal  deposits  were 
allowed  to  pass  from  public  to  private 
ownership.  The  conservation  of  forests 
through  government  owTiership  has  become 
a  universal  policy  in  Europe,  and  has  made 
great  headway  in  the  United  States.  But 
the  reasons  for  public  conservation  of  coal 
deposits  are  even  clearer  than  those  for 
national  forests.  The  coal  that  lies  in  the 
ground  should,  of  course,  be  available  for 
current  needs;  but  with  proper  care  it  will 
supply  many  generations  yet  unborn. 
Government  is  the  only  proper  custodian 
of  the  coal  supplies  that  are  to  serve  those 
Americans  of  the  future.  The  business  of 
mining  and  distributing  coal  should  indeed 
be  in  private  hands;  but  it  should  be  under 
public  regulation,  on  some  plan  of  leasing 
and  royalty  payments.  Private  ownership 
of  undeveloped  coal  lands  has  always  re- 
sulted in  fallacious  speculative  valuations; 
and  there  is  a  constant  endeavor  to  make 
these  coal  lands  pay  some  kind  of  current 
interest  on  fictitious  appraisals  or  on  un- 
sound investments.  1  his  explains  the 
over-development  of  the  industry. 


.   ,f        J    It    IS    obvious    not    only    to 

An  Unsound     .      .       i  •  ^     i.    ^   /       n 

Industry  tramed  economists  but  to  all 
clear-headed  business  men  that 
coal  deposits  which  are  to  be  used  a  hundred 
years  from  now  have  no  present  money 
value.  Taxes  and  compound  interest  would 
speedily  operate  to  make  the  carrying 
charges  impossible  for  any  ordinar>'  owner. 
It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  great  stretches 
of  timber-lands  that  are  not  needed  for  im- 
mediate use  ought  not  to  be  under  private 
control,  and  could  not  be  long  held  by  pri- 
vate owners  except  upon  the  most  nominal 
valuations,  with  virtual  freedom  from  taxes. 
These  remarks  about  coal  deposits  might 
seem  rather  theoretical  than  practical  in 
the  face  of  a  coal  strike  that  has  lasted  sev- 
eral months,  with  the  result  that  serious  in- 
convenience has  already  been  felt  and  a 
shortage  for  the  coming  winter  is  exp>ected 
even  though  work  should  have  been  fully 
resumed.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that 
the  coal  industry  has  been  capitalized  on  an 
unsound  basis,  in  order  the  better  to  under- 
stand how  strong  is  the  temptation  of  coal 
operators  to  save  themselves  from  utter  loss 
by  combinations  to  restrain  output  and  by 
other  methods  for  keeping  the  price  to  con- 
sumers unduly  high. 

Miners  Unions  We  are  not  intending  in  these 
(T  f 7"  comments  to  suggest  a  funda- 
mental remedy,  but  we  are 
pointing  to  the  need  of  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  coal  industry  in  order  that  the 
conditions  may  be  fully  understood.  If 
one  goes  into  coal-mining  districts,  he  is 
not  likely  to  find  the  families  of  miners  liv- 
ing in  opulence  by  reason  of  steady  employ- 
ment at  excessively  high  wages.  A  genera- 
tion ago,  the  formation  of  unions  among  the 
bituminous  miners  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  other  districts  had  most  benefi- 
cent results.  It  .was  hard  for  the  anthracite 
operators  in  Pennsylvania  to  accept  the  fact 
that  they  must  f)ermit  unionization,  and 
must  deal  with  the  representatives  of  the 
miners  as  organized  by  John  Mitchell  and 
others.  But  the  system  that  followed  the 
anthracite  crisis  of  1902,  when  President 
Roosevelt  intervened  and  when  the  findings 
of.  the  famous  Anthracite  Commission  went 
into  effect,  w^as  decidedly  better  for  Ameri- 
can progress  and  civilization  than  the  condi- 
tions that  had  previously  existed.  The 
important  thing  to  grasp  is  that  the  coal 
industry  must  be  made  responsive  to  social 
conditions    that   are  wholly  transformed. 
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country'  needs  coal,  and  cannot  endure  pro- 
tracted cessation  of  mining  and  distribution. 


Tlmefitr 
InAaMal 


LBADBRS  OP   THB   COAL  MINERS  AND   OPBRATORS.  CONFERRING  WITH   CABINET   OFFICERS 
botl  dperaUr 

CaalSiriht  '^^^'^  '^  "°  solution  for  labor 
Miwf  £«?  questions  that  will  usher  in  the 
millenniuRi ;  and  at  intervals  we 
shall  have  to  find  new  settlements  in  view  of 
changed  conditions.  The  great  fact  at  the 
present  juncture  has  been  neither  the  predic- 
ament irf  the  coal  industry  on  the  side  of  the 
operators,  nor  the  demands  of  the  miners  for 
reformed  methods,  more  uniform  work,  and 
more  consistent  recompense.  It  is  the  need 
of  the  public  in  view  of  the  census  figures  that 
must  point  the  way  to  the  only  settlement 
that  can  be  stable.  As  we  have  already  re- 
marked, when  our  population  was  as  small 
as  it  was,  let  us  say,  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1865,  there  was  no  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  coal  industry,  and  strikes,  though 
perhaps  serious,  as  those  who  remember  thp 
"Moliy  McGuires"  will  testify,  were  quite 
strictly  local.  There  might  be  trouble  in  a 
locality  in  Indiana,  or  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
in  Ohio;  but  such  troubles  were  not  certain 
to  spread  immediately  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania or  West  Virginia  in  the  East,  nor  did 
they  usually  affect  the  coal  situation  still 
farther  west.  Furthermore,  fifty  years  ago, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  most  people 
burned  wood  in  the  family  cook-stove,  and 
the  railroads  were  able  to  get  such  coal  sup- 
plies as  they  then  needed.  We  have  come 
into  an  entirely  different  situation.     The. 


When  the  legislature  of  Kansas, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gov- 
ernor Allen,  confronted  a  coal 
strike  that  imperilled  the  lives  as  well  as 
the  convenience  of  the  people  of  that  State, 
it  was  justified  in  creating  a  tribunal  to 
settle  labor  questions  in  certain  essential 
industries  in  order  that  strikes  and  lockouts 
might  not  imperil  the  public  safety.  The 
questions  involved  are  not  matters  of  ap- 
stract  reasoning.  They  are  questions  of 
simple  fact,  in  view  of  altered  conditions. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  the  coal  Indus- 
tr\'  was  relatively  less  vital  than  to-day. 
And  to  have  attempted  then  to  bring  it  un- 
der governmental  regulation  might  have 
seemed  premature.  President  Roosevelt 
was  regarded  as  taking  a  very  radical  step 
when  he  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  if 
necessarj'  he  would  use  the  army  of  the 
United  States  to  see  that  the  nation  ob- 
tained its  coal  supply.  But,  with  the  lesson 
then  learned,  plus  the  lessons  learned  under 
the  Government's  coal  administration  of 
the  war  period,  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  coal  supiriy  has 
public  aspects  that  are  of  paramount 
importance. 
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Americans  are  optimistic,  and 
they  are  fraternally  inclined. 
Ivien  who  work  on  railroads 
are  neighbors  and  friends,  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  valued 
members  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  Every  sensible  person  wishes  to  see 
them  contented  and  prosperous.  They  do 
not  constitute  a  social  or  industrial  element 
that  is  distinct.  They  are  typical  of  our 
preat  average  .American  citizenship.  The 
entire  future  of  our  country  lies  in  our  abil- 
ity to  overcome  tendencies  to  crj'staliize 
our  people  into  hard  and  fixed  classes.  We 
shall  meet  this  tendency  and  o^'ercome  it  by 
the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  prosperity.  Education  should  be 
sound  as  well  as  pervasive,  \othing  is  more 
to  be  desired  and  encouraged  than  the 
tendency  of  men  who  work  for  wages  to 
study  political  and  economic  science.  We 
shall  be  secure  from  radicalism  and  danger- 
ous socialism  only  by  \'lrtue  of  the  trained 
mentality  of  our  workers.  Private  property 
is  a  beneficent  institution  in  a  democratic 
republic,  if  conditions  are  such  that  every 
intelligent  and  industrious  man  may  reason- 
ab'.y  hope  to  become  a  capitalist  to  some 
extent,  while  also  earning  wages  or  salary. 

j^.    .         When  the  countr\'  was  rela- 

italist  loomed  up  as  a  person- 
age exercising  an  undue  amount  of  political 
and  economic  influence.  It  was  popularly 
believed  In  those  days 
growing  richer  and  the  \ 
the  aggregation  of  we: 
was  dangerous  to  ouj 
the  country  has  grow 
period.  It  is  no  Ion 
adventurous  and  ruthli 
seize  natural  resources, 
millionaire.  More  thar 
of  the  couiitp.'  require 
large  sums  of  new  cap! 
business.  We  have 
transportation  facilities 
directions  we  need  tren' 
Elsewhere  in  this  numb 
Reviews,  Mr.  W"clllv 
l)resents  to  our  readen 
article  on  the  possibi 
development  of  «ater- 
is  timely,  because  or 
methods  by  which  we 
the  danger  of  coa!  fai 
more  hydro-electric  po 


ing,  transportation,  and  divers  uses.  But 
there  is  no  group  of  wealthy  indi\idual3 
who  can  capitalize  the  great  undertakings 
of  the  future.  The  necessary  capital  must 
come  from  the  earnings  and  sa\'ings  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Ectry  H'or^a  Our  greatest  investors  nowa- 
^C^itttiht  *^-'^  ^^^  ""'  wealthy  indi- 
^^duals,  but  are  popular  asso- 
ciations of  which  the  insurance  companies 
and  sa\'ings  banks  are  t^-pical.  When  a 
particular  insurance  company  Is  capitaliz- 
ing the  construction  of  Improved  homes  for 
many  thousands  of  people — as  in  the  case 
described  in  these  pages  last  month — the 
financial  power  thus  exerted  is  not  that  of 
any  rich  man  or  capitalistic  group,  but 
that  of  the  17,000,000  policy-holders,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  are  wage- earners. 
Certain  railroad  securities  are  made  legal 
investments  for  savings  banks  under  the 
laws  of  most  of  our  States;  and  these 
banks  are  very  large  providers  of  the  capital 
which  is  represented  in  our  magnificent 
transportation  sj'stem.  But  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  thus  invested  arc  not 
the  capital  of  rich  men,  but  that  of  the 
millions  of  workers  who  carry  savings  bank 
accounts.  There  Is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  increasingly  easy  for  railroad 
workers  to  become  directly  interested  in  the 
companies  that  employ  them  through  pur- 
chase of  shares  of  stock;    and,   in   their 
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capacity  as  stockholders,  the  employees 
c(Hild  properly  ask  and  easily  obtain  repre- 
sentation in  the  boards  of  directors. 

Capital  The  kind  of  development  upon 
BLi^^InJ  which  we  are  entering  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  great  deal 
of  capital  in  large  blocks  and  masses.  There 
will  indeed  always  be  room  for  the  use  of 
capital  in  small  amounts  in  the  ownership 
of  homes,  of  farms,  and  of  minor  business 
enterprises.  But  every  intelligent  worker 
can  come  to  imderstand  that  prosperity  for 
the  people  as  a  whole  requires  large-scale 
production;  and  that  the  abundant  supply 
of  things  that  people  want  cannot  be  had 
without  continued  investments  of  capital 
cooperating  with  trained  workers  using 
improved  machinery.  When  the  function 
of  capital  comes  thus  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, it  will  be  seen  how  absurd  is  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  inherent  antagonism  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  Without  capital, 
labor  woiild  be  primitive  and  inefficient,  and 
poverty  would  be  universal.  Capital  widely 
di£fused  under  private  ownership  is  the  true 
American  principle.  It  tends  to  obliterate 
dass  distinctions,  and  to  protect  society 
against  plutocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  pro- 
letarianism  on  the  other.  Government 
under  such  conditions  may  well  act  as  um- 
pire, and  see  that  the  economic  world, 
whether  from  the  standpoint  of  capital,  or 
from  that  of  labor,  does  not  conduct  itself 
in  disregard  of  the  common  welfare.  But  a 
wise  understanding  of  these  principles  of 
capital  and  labor  should  save  us  from  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  socialism  that  is 
bad  in  practice,  however  glittering  in 
theory;  jmd  also  save  us  from  an  overgrowth 
of  paternalism  to  which  our  political  system 
is  Ul-adapted. 

StHling  the     While  the  walkout  of  the  shop- 
^pfan!^     men   had,   in   the   middle   of 
^  August,    already   lasted    six 

weeks,  the  coal  miners  had  on  that  date 
been  away  from  work  for  no  less  than  four 
months  and  a  half.  The  general  condition 
of  the  industry  is  described  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Gushing,  while  Mr.  George  Otis  Smith, 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  tells  briefly 
of  the  present  and  prospective  coal  shortage 
as  it  will  afiFect  the  average  citizen.  For 
even  with  the  return  to  work  of  all  the 
miners  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  many 
months,  perhaps  a  year,  before  production 


will  make  up  for  such  a  long  period  of 
mining  inactivity.  The  first  actual  accom- 
plishment in  settling  the  strike  was  the 
signing,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  August  15, 
of  an  agreement  between  operators  and 
miners  in  the  ** central  competitive"  bitu- 
minous fields,  chiefly  in  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
bringing  back  to  work  from  60,000  to  75,000 
men.  It  was  understood  that  the  agree- 
ment provided  for  the  return  of  the  men  at 
the  wages  obtaining  on  March  31  last, 
when  they  walked  out,  and  that  it  is  to  last 
until  next  March.  The  peace  terms  also 
included  provision  for  a  commission  to  make 
an  impartial  investigation  and  find  the 
proper  basis  for  a  scale  of  wages  after  March 
of  next  year.  This  second  item  in  the  agree- 
ment is  the  important  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public. 

The  P  hi  ^^^  most  disturbing  thought 
WHlPi^  suggested  by  this  settlement 
and  subsequent  piecemeal 
agreements  that,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
seemed  likely  to  take  in  the  anthracite 
industry  as  well,  is  that  the  demand  for 
coal  from  the  public  is  about  to  be  so 
insistent,  if  not  frantic,  that  both  operators 
and  miners  can  easily  agree  on  any  wage- 
scales  with  the  consumer  paying  exorbitant 
prices  to  make  profits  for  the  employers  and 
unduly  high  wages  for  the  workers.  This 
would  be  a  poor  result  indeed  of  the  pro- 
tracted struggle,  but  it  seems  the  most 
probable  outcome.  Early  in  the  summer 
Secretary  Hoover  saw  the  danger  of  run- 
away prices  and  succeeded  very  tactfully 
in  getting  a  number  of  voluntary  agreements 
from  dealers  to  maintain  **fair"  prices  of 
coal  at  figures  running  from  $3.50  to  $4. 
In  August  it  became  increasingly  difficult, 
because  of  higher  costs  during  car  shortages 
and  of  urgent  demand  for  coal  at  any  price, 
to  maintain  these  price  limits. 

Etenbin  President  Harding  made  two 
^SMh"^  earnest  efforts  to  settle  the 
strike  of  the  railroad  shopmen. 
In  both,  his  central  thought  and  effort, 
apart  from  ending  the  strike,  was  to  estab- 
lish the  authority  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Board.  His  first  attempt,  made  in  the  last 
week  of  July,  consisted  of  three  proposals: 
(i)  that  the  striking  shopmen  should  return 
to  work  with  their  seniority  rights  unim- 
paired; (2)  that  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees should  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board;  and 
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{})  that  all  lawsuits  growing  out  of  the 
strike  should  be  wiihdravvn.  The  railway 
executives  rejected  the  first  of  these  pro- 
])osals.  dealiiiK  with  seniority  ridits.  They 
explained  that,  encouraged  by  the  an- 
noDnrements  o(  the  Chairman  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Board,  they  had  made  absolute 
agreements  with  the  loyal  men  who  had 
stuck  to  their  jobs,  and  with  new  men  who 
had  come  in  to  keep  equipment  in  safe  con- 
dition, as  to  gains  in  seniority  rights;  and 
that  the  employers  had  neither  the  legal  nor 
the  moral  right  to  break  these  agreements. 
This  stand  was  one  that  could  eas  ly  be 
understood  by  the  public  and  gained  much 
sympathy  for  railroad  executives.  Vet,  it 
seemed  decidedly  too  small  a  matter,  prac- 
tically speaking,  to  cause  a  general  tie-up  of 
Iran  sport  at 'on  and  industrial  para'ysis. 

TitKnaiiy  Until  this  juncture  it  looked 
^^^  as  if  the  shopmen  had  lost 
their  strike.  Trains  were  gen- 
erally running  on  lime;  cases  of  defective 
equipment  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously  ab- 
normal, and  the  railway  executives  claimed 
to  have  about  70  per  cent,  of  their  shop 
forces  at  work,  with  new  men  being  hired 
daily.  With  the  centering  of  the  contro- 
\  ersy  on  seniority  rights,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's suggestion  that  the  strikers  lose 
i-!one  of  these,  the  union  attitude  stiffened 
visibly.  On  August  7  came  the  President's 
second  proposal  that  the  strikers  should 
return  to  work  and  that  seniority  questions 
should  be  settled  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Board,  after  hearings.  This  suggestion 
proved  unacceptable  to  the  leaders  of  the 
strikers,  who  assumed,  because  of  previous 
utterances  of  Mr.  Hooper,  Chairman  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Board,  that  the  executives 
would  get  the  best  of  it  in  any  detailed 
■t'ttlements  of  seniority  issues. 

?*«  At    this   point    the    Brother- 

rf'r'uj  hoods,  the  four  unions  of 
Tait  a  Hand     ,     .     '  , 

trammen  proper,  whose  wages 
had  not  been  reduced,  and  who  had  so  far 
remained  aloof  from  the  struggle,  began  to 
aid  the  shopmen  with  sporadic  strikes  and 
walkouts.  They  attempted  to  justify  iheir 
actions  by  claiming  the  railroads  were  using 
defective  and  dangerous  equipment,  and 
that  the  presence  of  soldiers  and  other 
armed  guards  for  railway  propertj'  ncre  an 
insult  to  them  and  endangered  their  lives. 
At  the  same  time  came  numerous  re|>orls  of 
violence  and  outrages.    A  West  Shore  pas- 


senger train  was  dynamited,  bridges  were 
blown  up  and  shops  fired.  The  incident 
which  most  impressed  the  public  was  the 
stalling  of  through  passenger  trains  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  in  the  desert,  by  the  desertion  of 
their  trainmen,  who  left  old  men  and 
women,  in\alids  and  babies  without  food  or 
proper  shelter  for  four  days  before  they 
could  be  rescued.  On  August  15  came  the 
news  that  the  Brotherhood  leaders,  after 
conference  with  President  Harding,  had 
decided  to  approach  certain  railwav  execu- 
tives of  moderate  views  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  peace.  Next  day  it  became  known 
that  the  executives  had  consented  to  meet 
the  strike  leaders  in  New  York  on  August 
17,  on  the  basis  of  discussing  a  specific  pro- 
|xjsal  from  the  latter  for  settling  the  senior- 
ity problem.  In  brief,  this  plan  was  to  have 
the  striking  railroad  men  return  with  senior- 
ity rights  subordinated  to  the  old  loyal  men 
who  had  remained  on  their  jobs,  the  re- 
turning strikers  to  have,  however,  seniority 
over  men  who  had  been  freshly  employed 
during  the  walkout.  .\i  the  same  time 
President  Harding  let  it  be  known  that  he 
would  promptly  address  Congress,  gi\'ing  a 
histor\'  of  his  efforts  to  settle  the  rail  strike 
and  promising  to  do  all  the  Government 
could  do  to  preserve  order  and  gi\e  the 
railroads  an  opportunity  to  operate  without 
interference. 
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M  H  J'nt  ^^^  country  upon  the  whole 
mConcilithr  ^^  ^^'^  ^^at  times  were  be- 
coming more  normal,  and  that 
the  one  thing  necessary  for  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity  has  been  the  settlement  of  pend- 
ing strikes  before  the  chasm  of  industrial 
strife  should  become  too  wide  and  deep  to 
be  easily  bridged.  President  Harding's 
methods  have  been  those  of  a  patient  con- 
ciliator rather  than  a  stem  arbiter.  If  he 
has  shown  caution  and  has  tried  to  find 
workable  compromises,  it  is  not  true  that 
this  has  indicated  timidity.  He  was  bold 
enough  last  month  in  denouncing  the  in- 
famous conduct  of  train  crews  that  left 
crowded  passenger  trains  stranded  in  the 
deserts  of  the  Far  West.  He  has  shown 
himself  a  model  of  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion in  hearing  representatives  of  all  in- 
terests, and  he  has  made  use  of  the  best 
official  means  available  to  the  Administra- 
tion for  securing  settlements.  The  country 
does  not  wish  to  see  its  Government  hu- 
miliated by  the  menace  of  any  private 
interest  whatsoever.  But,  if  White  House 
persuasion  can  help  the  contending  elements 
to  settle  their  own  differences,  there  is  much 
praise  to  be  accorded.  The  Administration 
has  shown  itself  at  once  persuasive  and 
capable  in  dealing  with  all  questions  of  an 
international  character;  and  its  record  in 
this  regard  is  notably  praiseworthy.  If  it 
should  be  able  to  show,  before  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  that  it  has  met  successfully  a 
series  of  difficult  domestic  situations,  of 
which  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes  are 
examples,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  skies 
would  brighten  a  good  deal  for  the  Repub- 
lican party. 


c_. .-  While  the  Senate  was  engaged 
T  *7S»  in  the  long  and  tedious  process 
i»rwaiu  ^j  debating  the  Tariff  bUI, 
schedule  by  schedule,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  enjoying  a  recess  extending 
from  June  30  to  August  15.  President 
Harding  let  it  be  known  that  he  hoped  for  a 
prompt  return  of  Congressmen  to  Washing-, 
ton,  because  he  might  find  it  necessary  to 
ai^tear  before  a  joint  session  nith  a  special 
message  relating  to  the  strike  situation  with 
a  request  for  legislative  action.  As  suc- 
cessive tariff  votes  were  taken,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate  bill,  when  finally 
passed  on  August  ig,  would  &x  the  average 
rates  on  dutiable  articles  on  levels  not  only 
higher  than  those  of  the  Fordney  bill  as  it 
had  come  from  the  House,  but  higher  than 
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those  of  any  previous  .American  tariff.  In 
our  "Record  of  Current  Events"  (see  page 
247)  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  in  dealing  with  par- 
ticular schedules.  Apart  from  rates  of  duty, 
the  House  had  adopted  an  important  inno- 
vation which  the  Senate  has  rejected,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  has  adopted 
an  innovation  of  its  own.  The  Fordney  bill 
had  come  to  the  Senate  with  valuation  at 
American  ports  substituted  for  the  estab- 
lished plan  of  basing  duties  uponfpurchase 
prices  abroad.  The  most  striking  novelty 
in  the  Senate  bill  is  the  provision  for  so- 
called  "flexibility."  Under  this  plan,  the 
Tariff  Commission  will  be  given  greatly 
enhanced  importance.  It  will  constantly 
study  the  relative  conditions  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  informing  the  President 
when  particular  rates  do  not  suffice  to  pro- 
tect home  industries  from  destructive 
competition  by  reason  especially  of  low 
wages  abroad.     On  such  advice  from  the 
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SENATOR  JAMBS  A.  REED. 
{Mr.  Rccd  hu  won  ■  victory  in  the  Dcmocialii:  prinurict 
oT  bi(  State  after  •  oontat  that  will  be  memorable  in  the 
hiitory  (^  Ameririo  politici) 

Tariff  Commission,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  announce  a  change  of  tariff  rates  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law, 

•^W"^      We  shall  expect  to  present  an 

wntten  by  a  tanff  expert  at 
Washington,  explaining  more  completely 
the  facts  and  principles  relating  to  the 
pending  Tariff  bill.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  new  tariff  will  be  enacted  in  the 
present  session.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill  on  August  19,  the  work  of  the 
conference  committee  was  due  to  begin. 
Mr.  Fordney  and  his  associates,  as  House 
conferees,  were  confronted  by  a  Senate  bill 
that  bore  no  close  resemblance  to  the  bill 
that  the  House  had  taken  a  year  to  produce. 
The  Republican  House  had  begun  to  formu- 
late its  new  tariff  a  good  while  before  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Harding,  hoping  to 
have  it  ready  for  prompt  passage  at  the 
extra  session  in  the  spring  of  1921.  Vet 
with  almost  two  years  elapsed  since  the 
election  in  1920,  the  Underwood  TaritT  still 
remains  on  the  statute  books.  Viewed 
limaitlv,  this  is  creditable  to  Republican 
D.     Conditions  following  the  war 


have  been  changing  so  fast  that  a  sweeping 
revision  of  the  tariff  was  as  untimely  as  it 
was  difficult.  If  the  conference  committee 
should  prolong  its  labors,  and  fail  to  report 
before  the  November  elections,  the  country 
would  not  suffer  and  the  Republican  party 
might  be  the  gainer. 


BiUto 


It    had   been    agreed 
Senate    that    the    Bonus   bill 


the 


should  be  brought  to  a  final 
vote  after  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  bill. 
Nothing  had  happened  for  many  weeks  to 
change  the  status  of  the  Bonus  bill  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  mind  had  been  occu- 
pied rather  with  the  coal  and  railroad 
questions,  and  various  other  matters  of 
immediate  concern.  Unfortunately,  a  great 
majority  of  Senators  had  become  committed 
by  some  earlier  pledge  at  home,  or  some 
public  utterance,  to  the  general  idea  of  a 
soldiers'  bonus.  They  have  had  a  full  op- 
portunity to  know  how  untimely  and  im- 
proper is  the  bill  that  was  passed  months 
ago  by  the  House.  It  has  been  quite  certain 
all  along,  however,  that  the  Senate  would 
endorse  the  bonus  measure  by  a  large 
majority.  The  President  had  made  it  plain 
enough  that  he  would  disapprove  of  the 
bill  unless  it  carried  with  it  a  plan  for  raising 
money;  and  the  onlj'  feasible  plan  has  been 
the  sales  tax.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  Bonus  bill  will  go  to  the 
President,  and  that  he  will  veto  it  with  a 
strong  and  convincing  message.  It  is  also 
wholly  certain  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  immediately  pass  the  bill 
over  the  President's  veto  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority. 

The  remaining  point  of  doubt 
has  to  do  with  the  Senate. 
With  a  full  vote,  thirty-three 
Senators  sustaining  the  President  could  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  measure  that  would 
burden  the  country  with  sex^eral  billion  dol- 
lars of  new  indebtedness  without  conferring 
any  commensurate  benefit  u|K>n  the  ex- 
ser\'ice  men.  But,  while  there  was  no 
doubt  last  month  as  to  about  thirty  Sena- 
tors, there  was  serious  question  whether  as 
many  as  thirty-three  could  be  rallied  to 
sustain  the  President  in  his  undoubtedly 
sound  position.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  feel 
that  if  Senators  were  acting  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge  and  conviction,  rather 
than  in  consistency  with  some  unfortunate 
commitment  made  two  01  three  years  ago, 
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the  President's  views,  which  are  also  those 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  would  be  upheld. 
As  we  have  previously  set  forth  in  these 
pages,  the  bonus  burden  would  injure  the 
service  men  far  more  in  indirect  ways  than 
it  would  aid  them  directly.  The  benefits 
would  be  transient;  but  the  ensuing  burden 
would  be  permanent. 

More  Under  the  heading  of  "Ameri- 
Cai^u  ''^^  Pohtics  and  Government," 
in  our  "Record  of  Current 
Events,"  will  be  found  a  brief  chronological 
summary  of  primary  elections  and  political 
events  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle 
of  August.  In  Nebraska,  the  Senatorial  con- 
test this  fall  between  Senator  Hitchcock, 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader  who 
was  renominated,  and  the  Republican  can- 
didate, Mr.  Robert  B.  Howell,  who  has 
served  as  Mayor  of  Omaha,  will  have  na- 
tional interest.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bryan,  the 
brother  of  the  eminent  Commoner,  is  run- 
ning for  the  Governorship  against  Mr. 
Charles  H,  Randall.  The  Texas  primaries 
occurred  on  July  22,  Senator  Culberson 
being  defeated  for  remomination.  The  final 
contest  between  the  two  leading  Democratic 
candidates  was  to  occur  on  August  26.  On 
August  I  there  was  held  the  stirring  primary 
election  in  Missouri,  with  the  residt  that 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  has  secured  his 
renomination.  Mr.  Breckenridge  Long, 
who  ran  against  Reed,  was  the  avowed  ex- 
ponent of  the  Wilsonian  element.  The 
Republican  candidate  is  Mr.  R.  R.  Brew- 
ster. In  Virginia,  Senator  Swanson  was 
renominated,  ex-Govemor  Westmoreland 
Davis  being  his  competitor. 

Q,  The  Ohio  primaries  occurred 

Peloia  ''"  August  8,  and  the  Repub- 
licans nominated  Representa- 
tive Simeon  D.  Fess  to  run  against  Senator 
Atlee  Pomerene,  while  Col.  Carmi  A. 
Thompson  was  named  for  the  governorship 
against  Mr.  A.  V.  Donahey.  If  the  Demo- 
crats should  carry  the  State  in  November, 
Mr.  Pomerene  would  be  regarded  as  a 
presidential  candidate,  and  Ohio  would 
have  to  decide  whether  to  present  the  name 
of  the  successful  Senator  in  the  national 
convention  or  again  to  bring  forward  James 
M.  Cox,  of  Da>-ton.  Mr.  Cox  has  not 
abandoned  his  interest  in  public  affairs 
since  Mr.  Harding  defeated  him  in  No- 
vember, rgao.  He  has  recently  returned 
from  a  sojourn  abroad,  where  he  studied 
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foreign  situations  at  first  hand,  and  particu- 
larly occupied  himself  with  the  present 
work  and  future  possibilities  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  His  reappearance  in  active 
politics  will  be  as  a  charnpion  of  the  League. 

Mr.Htmt  In  the  Slate  of  New  York,  a 
Pmu,  "^™  elecUon  law  lakes  effect 
this  year,  and  the  system  of 
convention  nominations  is  partially  resumed 
after  ten  years  of  experience  with  primaries. 
The  convention  nominations  apply  only 
however,  to  State  ofiices,  judgeships,  and 
to  the  United  States  Senatorship.  There 
will  be  primaries  on  September  ig  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  State  legislature,  and  local  offices. 
The  conventions  follow  soon  after.  New 
voters  this  year  must  know  the  English 
language,  under  a  recent  Constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  Republican  convention  wiil  accord  re- 
nomination  to  Senator  Calder.  Jt  is  also 
quite  certain  that  the  Republicans  will  insist 
upon  Governor  Miller's  consent  to  run  for 
another  term,  in  view  of  his  remarkably  fine 
record  at  Albany,     In  Democratic  circles, 
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the  only  question  has  been  whether  or  not 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  should  be 
named  for  Governor.  The  movement  to 
defeat  Hearst's  candidacy  centered  its  hopes 
upon  securing  the  consent  of  ex-Governor 
Alfred  E.Smith  to  run  again.  After  several 
weeks  of  uncertainty,  Mr.  Smith  announced 
on  August  IS  that  he  was  witling  to  serve 
again  at  Albany  and  to  go  before  the  voters 
in  the  September  Democratic  primarv'.  The 
movement  to  nominate  Hearst  is  in  earnest, 
and  strongly  supported  behind  the  scenes. 
While  identified  more  usually  with  the 
Democratic  party,  Mr.  Hearst  has  used  his 
powerful  newspapers  along  independent 
rather  than  partisan  lines.  He  has  been 
identified  with  many  popular  measures. 
He  has  previously  run  for  high  office  more 
than  once  in  the  State  of  New  York,  yet 
many  people  throughout  the  countr\'  con- 
tinue to  regard  him  as  a  Caiifomian.  His 
father  was  in  the  United  States  Senate 
from  that  State,  while  the  son  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  San  Francisco  after 
leaving  college,  and  continues  to  own 
newspapers  in  that  city  and  also  in 
Z<os  Angeles. 


R^MOvf  Comparatively  few  people  r^ 
NaUonSOtH  ^"^  "°^  rapidly  we  are  reduc- 
ing our  war  debt,  which  reached 
its  peak  on  August  31,  19 19— $26, 596,000,- 
000.  Before  the  borrowings  for  the  World 
War,  the  greatest  debt  the  United  States 
Government  had  incurred  came  ia  the 
course  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  reached  its 
record  height  in  August,  1865 — $2,381,- 
500,000.  Only  three  years  ago,  with  the 
national  indebtedness  more  than  eleven 
times  as  much  as  the  Ci\il  War  borrowings, 
it  would  have  seemed  scarcely  credible  that 
in  the  troublous  financial  time  of  the  post- 
war period  the  nation  would  succeed  in  re- 
ducing its  obligations  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $1,200,000,000  a  jear.  This,  however, 
is  just  what  has  been  done,  the  debt  stand- 
ing on  July  1  last  at  $22,963,000,000.  At 
this  rate  of  reduction,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
debt  will  be  entirely  extinguished  in 
twenty-three  years,  or  in  1945,  As  com- 
pared with  this,  Great  Britain  has,  in  the 
three  years  since  1919,  brought  down  her 
total  debt  from  its  high  figure  of  slightly 
more  than  £8,000,000,000  to  £7,700,000,- 
000.  Thus,  while  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  effecting  a  reduction  of  i^J-i 
per  cent,  in  its  debt,  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  same  three  years  reduced  its 
obligations  by  only  4  i-io  per  cent.  Our 
current  eiTorts  compare,  too,  very  favorably 
with  the  extinction  of  the  Civil  War  debt. 
Three  years  after  its  peak  was  reached,  the 
reduction  amounted  to  only  $133,000,000, 
or  5^  per  cent,  against  our  present  reduc- 
tion— $3,633  000,000,  or  13^'  per  cenL 

Trtaatry  Only  eighteen  months  ago  the 
S^kj'  Treasurj'  was  confronting  the 
prospect  of  having  to  deal  with 
the  Victorj'  Loan  of  $4,250,000,000  matur- 
ing in  May,  1923,  whiie  large  additional 
short-terra  obligations  were  coming  due 
within  the  same  period.  Secretary  Mellon 
lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
extraordinarj-  movement  in  interest  rates 
to  get  rid  of  $2,000,000,000  of  the  Victory 
Loan,  partly  by  redemption  and  partly  by 
conversion  into  new  obligations  coming  due 
some  years  later.  The  Government  can 
now  borrow  money  on  short  time  on  a  3^ 
per  cent,  basis.  In  August,  Secretary  Mel- 
lon annotmced  that  the  4^  per  cent.  4-year 
Treasury  loan  had  brought  $475,000,000  in 
subscriptions.  Of  this  sum,  Victory  bonds 
exchanged  for  the  new  obligations  amoimtcd 
to  $130,000,000.     Furthermore,  the  TFca* 
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suiy  has  called  for  redemption  in  December 
of  this  year  $1,000,000,000  of  the  Victory 
Loan,  so  that  there  will  be  left  to  pay  in 
May,  1923,  less  than  $1,000,000,000,  instead 
of  the  original  figure  of  $4, 500,000,000.  The 
Treasury's  prompt  and  skillful  use  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  lower  money  market, 
combined  with  the  general  falling  tendency 
of  interest  rates,  has  brought  a  new  and 
very  different  aspect  to  the  quotations  for 
the  various  classes  of  Liberty  bonds.  The 
short  term  3>^  per  cents,  are  selling  cur- 
rently at  or  near  loi,  and  every  issue  out- 
standing is  quoted  above  par. 

Bunuier  C  ^^^  Government's  crop  report 
jor  1922  ^^  ^^^  month  of  August  is  the 
first  one  of  the  vear  on  which 
final  confidence  can  be  placed  with  regard 
to  most  of  the  farm  products.  The  report 
issued  on  the  8th  of  last  month  was  a  most 
cheerful  one.  July  had  brought  rarely 
favorable  weather  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
growing  things  on  the  farm.  As  a  result,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  able  to  fore- 
cast a  three-billion  bushel  com  crop  for  the 
fourth  time  in  our  history.  The  greatest 
crop  of  hay  ever  raised,  estimated  at 
93,100,000  tons,  is  already  assured.  The 
second  largest  yield  of  white  potatoes  and 
the  largest  production  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
promised,  with  exceptional  yields  of  tobacco 
and  apples.  With  the  two  wheat  crops 
about  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years,  the  general  result  of  the  season's 
farming  activities  is  as  good  as  the  best  on 
record.  At  August  prices,  seventeen  farm 
crops  indicate  a  value  of  over  $7,100,000,- 
000,  exceeding  the  192 1  figure  by  $1,200,- 
000,000.  Of  this  impressive  total,  com 
accounts  for  $1,943,000,000,  hay  for  $1,078,- 
000,000,  wheat  for  $782,000,000,  and  pota- 
toes for  $505,000,000. 

Astonishing     At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Outputof      year,    competent    authorities 

Motor  Cars       "^      A     r        ^    .         r 

mad^  forecasts  of  motor-car 
production  for  1922,  agreeing  on  something 
like  1,800,000  passenger  cars  and  trucks. 
This  did  not  look  pessimistic  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  output  for  January 
being  only  91,037  units.  With  the  aston- 
ishing resiliency  shown  more  than  once  by 
the  motor-car  trade,  production  rose  so 
rapidly  from  the  January  figure  as  to  reach 
289,000  in  June,  with  a  total  ior  the  half- 
year  of  1,143,678.  Evidently  the  calcula- 
tions of  experts  will  be  entirely  upset,  and 


the  year  will  see  nearer  two  million  and  a 
half  cars  sent  out  from  the  shops,  and  pos- 
sibly establish  a  new  record.  It  is  now 
thought  that  the  total  productive  cap>acity 
is  nearly  3,500,000  cars  a  year,  while  only 
one  and  a  half  million  cars  are  required  to 
replace  worn-out  vehicles  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Ford  says  that  instead  of  reaching  the 
saturation  point  at  10,000,000  cars  turning 
their  wheels  throughout  the  United  States, 
we  will  soon  be  using  30,000,000,  or  one 
motor  car  for  everv  four  or  five  inhabitants. 
If  he  is  anywhere  near  right,  the  present 
production  of  replacement  requirements  and 
of  nearly  2,000,000  cars  to  cover  export 
trade  and  new  buyers,  will  not  look  so 
formidable.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however, 
that  within  the  last  two  months  a  new  area 
of  price-cutting  has  begun. 

Tjun  •/  Secretary  Hughes'  plans  take 
Ceniertary  ^^  ^^  Brazil  as  chairman  of  a 
group  of  American  commis- 
sioners named  by  the  President  to  represent 
this  country  at  the  celebration  in  early 
September  of  the  Centennial  of  Brazilian 
Independence.  We  celebrated  our  own  cen- 
tennial in  1876  by  holding  an  Intemational 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  Brazil,  in  like 
manner,  is  now  opening  an  exposition.  We 
are  publishing  in  this  number  an  article  on 
Brazil  and  its  Centenary  by  Mr.  Roy 
Nash.  The  relations  between  our  Govern* 
ment  and  that  of  Brazil  have  always  been 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  While 
we  have  no  official  alliances,  there  are  un- 
derstandings between  Washington  and  Rio, 
the  basis  of  which  is  mutual  confidence. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  hidden  diplomacy  in- 
volved in  this  friendship  between  the  two 
countries. 

Chile  and      Secretary     Hughes     goes     to 
ALi^^f^^^     South  America  with  especial 

Arburaiton  ^«  r     .•  ^     ^i_»      ^«  i 

satisfaction  at  this  time  be- 
cause, before  the  end  of  July,  the  Chilean 
and  Peruvian  delegates  at  Washington  had 
signed  an  agreement  referring  the  long- 
standing territorial  dispute  between  their 
countries  to  President  Harding  for  final 
arbitration.  This  is  one  of  the  most  signal 
triumphs  for  the  principle  of  arbitration 
that  has  ever  been  won.  Chile  has  been 
exceedingly  tenacious  in  her  hold  upon  the 
Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  occupied  as  a 
result  of  the  war  with  Peru  many  years  ago. 
Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  equally 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  provinces 
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without  every  possible  effort  to  regain  them. 
The  endeavor  to  dls[>ose  o(  the  question  by 
direct  negotiation  having  (ailed,  nothing 
remained  except  the  continuance  of  a  dan- 
gerous dispute,  which  might  at  any  time 
lead  to  war,  or  else  the  settlement  by  out- 
side arbitration.  Under  President  Hard- 
ing's direction,  the  work  of  arbitration  will 
be  pursued  in  the  most  impartial  and  con- 
scientious spirit. 

During  the  present  summer, 
mL'„        through  General   Crowder  as 

American  representative  and 
administrative  expert,  serious  efforts  have 
been  made  to  persuade  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  financial  reforms  that  would 
maintain  solvencj'  and  protect  the  foreign 
debt.  Uncle  Sam  has  no  desire  to  intervene 
in  Culjan  affairs,  and  the  whole  object  of 
General  Crowder's  efforts  has  been  to  help 
Culw  to  manage  her  own  affairs  success- 
fully, nnd  ihuH  obviate  the  need  of  so  un- 
|ili-iiBntil  n  thing  as  American  inter\'ention 
iifiiliT  trrnm  o(  cxinling  agreements.  As 
riiK»"t*  Mc^lriin  iiffairH,  it  can  only  be  said 
llml  j'ft-slilcnl  Obrvgun  hiis  accepted  the 
aKri'i'iiii-iii  MiKiIrt  lenialivdy  some  weeks 
ugi)  ill  Ni-w  Vork  by  liiit  l-'inance  Minister, 
Ml.  lie  la  lliit-rlu.  lint  then-  slill  remains 
iIr'  iitit-aaiiy  iif  Htn  urlng  raliticution  by  the 
Mckii an  t 'ongrrss,  whkh  wu*  e\i>ccted 
Id  lake  up  Lliu  mailer  In  Sqilcmbcr. 

CanaJt'i      Our  iiclKliborit  in  Cnna<la  have 
fl/iTZ/        ^''^'''  "**'"  l"'"ljlcnis,  and  they 
"""  ""     are  busy  discussing  them  this 
summer  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 
The  I'rime  Minister,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King, 
has  ex|M)i]nded  his  policies  on  the  stump 
with  eloquence  and  popular  approval,  while 
his    predecessor,    the    Rt.    Hon.    Arthur 
Meighen,  has  been  criticizing  the  Liberal 
majority  and  its  leaders  with  ^-igor  and  in 
great  detail.     The  Premier  has  been  pre- 
senting large  and  statesmanlike  views  on 
the  subject  of  reciprocity  between  Canada 
and  the  United  Sutes.    It  has  been  decided 
to  put  the  control  of  all  the  Government 
railways  under  one  board  of  management; 
and  this  railway  problem  is  at  the  center  of 
much  current  argument.     Canada  has  21,- 
000  miles  of  .railway  under  Government 
ownonkin  "id  operation,   this  being  the 
rrnient  system  in  the  worid. 
ted  intention  of  the  Canadian 
if  the  United  States  is  not 
I  arrangements,  to  make  in- 
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creased  discrimination  in  favor  of  Briti^ 
imports.  There  are  some  sectional  ques- 
tions that  are  arousing  a  lively  controveisy. 
The  great  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
are.  relatively  speaking,  consumers  rather 
than  producers  of  food  supplies.  Canada 
still  has  an  official  wheat  board,  the  object 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  maintain  prices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wheat-growing  Northwest. 

Farmtn  The  so-called  Prairie  Provinces 
'"p^iu"'"  "^  ^^  accused  of  demanding 
"  more  than  their  fair  share  <rf 
representation  in  the  national  Railroad 
Board.  The  Province  of  Manitoba  last 
month  entered  upon  the  experiment  of  an 
agricultural  Ministry.  The  Premier  is  a 
professor  in  an  agricultural  college,  and  the 
members  of  his  cabinet  axe  new  to  politics. 
The  August  speeches  of  the  Dominion 
Premier,  Mr.  King,  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  recent  session 
of  Pariiament,  which  was  the  first  one  under 
his  premiership.  He  is  an  accomplished 
student  of  industrial  economics,  and  he 
speaks  Vi-ith  knowledge  when  he  declares 
that  conditions  in  Canada  are  pro^>erous  in 
comparison  with  other  countries.     As  re- 
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gards  immigration,  the  Government  is 
seeking  desirable  colonists  from  Great 
Britain,  and  is  still  looking  to  the  United 
Sutes  for  practical  fanners.  It  is  stated  in 
Ottawa  that  there  are  now  seventeen  Ca- 
nadian immigration  agencies  operating  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line.  The  immi- 
gration question  is  slated  for  action  in  the 
Best  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

this  month,  nor  is  it 
ith,  that  will   see  a 
)f  the  profound  prob- 
ig  the  principal  Cal> 
I  endeavor  to  harmo- 
oliciesand  to  reestab- 
■"rank  discussion  and 
I  almost  surely  avail 
;nces  that  have  been 
H»  glaring  as  between  British  and  French 
ideas.     It  was  reported  in  the  middle  of 
August   that   the    Conference   of  London, 
which  Mr.  Simonds  discusses  at  length  in 
our  present  issue,  had  ended  without  reach- 
ing conclusions  as  to   main   points.     But 
there  is  still  hope  that  England  and  France 
may  continue   their   efforts  to  cooperate, 
and  may  come  to  terms  regarding  German 
reparations   and   inter-allied   debts.      Mr, 
Simonds  discusses  with  great  frankness  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Euro- 
pean crisis,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
the  Balfour  Note,  which  had  intimated  that 
the  United  States  was  standing  in  the  way 
of  European  settlements  by  failing  to  cancel 
the  indebtedness  of  the  respective  allied 
governments.    We  have  already  discussed 
this  question  in  the  past. 

Q^^  ^^  Great  Britain  is  a  solvent 
RcparaUoiu  countrv,  and  when  its  Govern- 
ment borrows  from  American 
investors  it  can  and  should  pay  them  back 
quite  as  scrupulously  as  it  pays  back  the 
money  that  it  borrows  from  British  investors. 
This  is  so  obvious  to  anyone  who  goes  into 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  facts, 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  said.  The 
money  loaned  to  France  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  four-years'  war  period  was  one 
phase  of  the  close  relationship  of  two  allies 
lighting  a  common  war,  in  which  the  ex- 
istence of  both  was  at  slake.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  each  did  its  best,  and  that 
their  efforts  were  united  to  win  ihe  war. 
Both  made  large  territorial  and  other  gains 
in  the  peace  settlement,  besides  gaining 
their  fundamental  object  of  defeating  Ger- 
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many.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  England  could 
expect  to  collect  money  from  France  in  view 
of  the  greater  contribution  of  men  and  mili- 
tary effort  that  was  made  by  France  in  the 
common  cause.  Money  borrowed  by  France 
from  the  United  States  was  lent  as  a  very 
small  part  of  the  major  effort  of  this 
country  to  help  win  the  war.  If  England 
were  not  perfectly  solvent  and  wholly  able 
ami  willing  to  take  care  of  the  debt  to  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  little  demand 
here  for  repayment,  and  .\merican  tax- 
payers would  continue  to  bear  the  burden. 
This  is  understood  by  the  wiser  heads  in 
Great  Britain,  France  is  in  a  much  more 
difficult  financial  position,  and  has  her 
devastated  regions  to  repair. 


UjiNyihcUSt  The  death  of  Lord  Xorthcliffe 
I^ui^  ^""'^^  regarded  last  month  as  an 
utntt  international  event  of  first 
importance.  Through  his  control  of  the 
London  Times  and  many  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  as  well  as  through  his  great 
ability  and  strong  (lersonality,  he  had  be- 
come the  most  intjuential  man  in  the  British 
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£^i^^  Our  American  obituary  list 
j^Hi^m  OMtainj  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Graham  BelJ.  who  had 
lo^-cnted  the  telephone  and  had  li\td  in 
boDor  and  proq)erity  to  a  ^-igorous  old  age. 
>Ir.  Bell's  career  b  summarized  elsewhere  in 
this  magazine.  Mr.  Charles  R.  ililler  was 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Times, 
where  he  had  ser\'ed  in  harmony  for  more 
than  twenty-five  j'ears  with  Mr.  Ochs,  the 
present  owner  of  the  paper.  For  a  long 
period  previous  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Times  and  its  reestablishment  by  Mr,  Ochs, 
Mr.  Miller  had  been  editorially  connected 
with  the  paper.  He  was  a  journalist  of  high 
standards,  much  ability,  and  discriminating 
judgment.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ferdinand  C. 
Iglehart  was  a  leader  in  the  Methodist 
denomination,  an  orator  of  rare  power  to 
charm  and  convince  audiences,  and  a 
typical  product  of  American  pioneering  at 
iu  best.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  anti-saloon 
movement,  and  wrote  a  widely  read  book 
entitled  "King  Alcohol  Dethroned."  He 
had  a  talent  for  politics  and  was  a  devoted 
friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Several  years 
ago  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Roosevelt  as  I 
Knew  Him,"  which  has  had  deserved  success. 
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IFrom  July  ij  U  AiigN^t  ij,  1922) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 
July  IS-— In  the  Senate,  a  Tariff-bill  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  exlendin;; 
iheembargoon  foreign  d>'es  a  year,  is  defeated,  38  to 
jj;  fourteen  Republicans  vote  with  the  Democ^at^ 
to  defeat  the  proposal. 

July  JO. — The  Senate  moditiei  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's high  rate.,. in  the  cotton  glove  schedule, 
twenty  Republicans  \-oting  with  the  Democrats; 
the  maximum  rate  'k,  to  be  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  reports  on 
l.-gi'lalion  to  develop  the  Muscle  Shoals  power  proj- 
ccl,  recommending  rejection  of  Henry  Ford's  ofFer 
,incl  operation  by  a  Ckn-emmcnl-owned  comimny, 
July  16. — In  the  Senate,  an  effort  by  Mr.  Lcnrcnt 
Kei).,  Wis.)  to  reduce  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
the  Finance  Commit  lee's  rates  on  woolen  imports — 
li'cUred  to  run  as  hiBh  as  n?  per  cent. — ends  in 
failure;  seven  Republicans  vote  with  Mr.  Lcnroot. 

inly  29. — In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Caraway  (I)era., 
.  >  demands  an  iiiijuiry  into  the  fmancial  cir  pru- 
fcisional  interest   of   members    in    pending    tariff 

July  31.— The  Senate  completes  consideration  «t 
Ihc  wool  schedule  of  the  Tariff  bill,  sustaining;  the 
Finance  Committee  in  all  essentials;  Mr.  \Vulsh 
'  Dero.,  Mass.)  declares  that  a  suit  of  cUithes  valued 
■t  $19.53  'A'ould  pay  a  duly  of  SiH.jo  under  the 
Senate  rates,  $13.94  under  the  House  rates,  S10.34 
jndcr  the  Underwood  law,  Su.u  under  the  Fmer- 
i;ency  Tariff,  and  S19.48  under  the  Payne- .\ld rich 


.VuguRl  3. — In  the  Senate,  Mr,  Gooding  (Rep., 
Id.)^-who  admits  his  own  interest  in  wool-raising — 
offers  a  resolution  to  investigate  not  only  the  finan- 
cial inlcrest  of  members  in  wool  and  other  items  in 
the  Tariff  bill,  but  also  ihe  interest  ol  members  and 
others  in  newspapers;  opposing  the  measure  through 
pri-ssure  from  advertisers. 

.\ugU5l  8,— The  Senate  fixes  Ihe  duty  on  sugar  at 
S:.3o  per  hundred  pounds  (less  20  per  cent,  on  Cu- 
ban imnortations),  the  highest  rate  in  fifty  years; 
the  Underwood  law  set  the  duty  at  $1.10. 

.Xugu'^t  9.^The  Senate  (39  to  it)  overntles  the 
Financ:.-  Committee's  recommendation  of  a  duly 
of  four  cents  a  pound  on  dried  hides  and  two  cents 
on  raw  hides,  and  YaAei  will  remain  on  the  free  list; 
boots  and  shoes  are  also  placed  on  the  free  list. 

.Vugust  1 1.— The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  to 
the  Fordnty-Mc Cumber  Tariff  bill  creating  flexible 
'   ■  contnji  of  the  President  until  July  1, 
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Julv  i.l. — N'ebra  ';a  primaries  rc'ult  in  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  li.  Howell  for  United  States  Senator 
by  Kcpublicans  and  the  renominalion  of  Senator 
i;il!iert  M.  Hitchcock  by  Dcmocrals;  Charles  W. 
Brvan  IDcm.)  and  Charles  H.  Randall  (Rep.) 
ore  m.minated  for  Governor. 

Iier-cins  are  inflicted  for  [r:iud  i 


s  lumber  fur  the  Government  after  the  war 
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the    first    indictments    resulting    from    Attorney- 
General  Daugherty's  investigation  of  war  frauds. 

July  21. — The  Attorney-General  reports  to  the 
Vnate  that  there  is  no  \aolation  of  anti-trust  laws 
m  the  proposed  mergers  of  the  Bethlehem  land 
Lackawanna  and  the  Republic  and  Inland  steel 
companies. 

July  22. — In  the  Texas  Democratic  primary, 
Senator  Culberson  is  defeated  for  renomination; 
Earle  B.  Mayfield  is  the  leading  candidate,  with 
ex-Governor  James  E,  Ferguson  in  second  place. 

July  25, — President  Harding  selects — in  addition 
to  Secretar>'  Hughes  as  chairman — the  American 
Commission  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Brazil 
Centennial  Exposition  on  September  7:  Major- 
General  Bullard,  Admiral  Jones,  and  Chairman 
Porter  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs. 

An  embargo  against  importation  of  wines  and 
liquors  is  declared  until  present  supplies  for  non- 
beverage  purposes  are  exhausted. 

August  I. — Primary  elections  in  Missouri  result 
in  Democratic  renomination  of  Senator  James  A. 
Reed,  while  R.  R.  Brewster  b  named  by  Repub- 
licans. ...  In  West  Virginia,  Senator  Howard 
Sutherland  (Rep.)  is  renominated,  and  Mansfield 
M.  Neely  is  named  by  the  Democrats.  ...  In 
V^irginia,  Senator  Claude  A.  Swanson  (Dem.)  is 
renominated.  ...  In  Oklahoma,  Miss  Alice 
Robertson,  Republican  Representative,  b  renomi- 
nated; J.  C.  Walton  (Dem.)  and  John  Fields  (Rep.) 
are  nominated  for  Governor.  ...  In  Kansas, 
Representative  Philip  Campbell,  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  is  defeated  for  renomina- 
tion by  W.  H.  Sproul  of  Nedan;  W.  Y.  Morgan 
(Rep.)  and  Jonathan  Davis  (Dem.)  are  nominated 
for  Governor. 

August  3. — Tennessee  Democrats  renominate 
United  States  Senator  Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  while 
Republicans  choose  Newell  Sanders,  of  Chatta- 
nooga; for  Governor  the  Republicans  renominate 
Alfred  A.  Taylor,  incumbent,  and  the  Democrats 
choose  Austin  Peay. 

August  8. — In  Ohio  primary  elections,  Carmi  A. 
Thompson  (Rep.)  and  A.  V.  Donahey  (Dem.)  are 
nominated  for  Governor;  and  Simeon  D.  Fess 
(Rep.)  will  contest  for  the  Senatorship  with  Sen- 
ator Atlee  Pomerene.  .  .  .  Arkansas  Democrats 
renominate  Governor  T.  C.  McRae.  ...  In  Ala- 
bama primaries,  W.  W.  Brandon  wins  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor. 

August  9. — The  Texas  Republican  convention 
nominates  E.  P.  Wilmot,  of  Austin,  for  Senator 
and  W.  H.  Atwell  for  Governor;  the  platform  de- 
nounces the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

August  II. — The  Chief  of  Army  Engineers  an- 
nounces allotment  of  $35,604,250  of  the  $42,815,- 
661  avaUable  under  the  Budget  for  river  and  harbor 
improvements  under  the  new  system;  $7,179,000 
goes  for  flood  control  and  over  $3,000,000  on  harbor 
development  at  New  York. 

Utah  Democrats,  in  convention,  renominate  Sena- 
tor William  H.  King;  the  Republican  nominee  is 
Ernest  Bamberger,  a  mining  engineer. 

August  15. — Ex-Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  noti- 
fies fellow  liemocrats  in  New  York  State  that  he  will 
run  for  Governor,  a  position  for  which  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  b  said  to  be  ready  to  organize  a  third 
rder  to  win. 
nocratic  primary  in  Mississippi  b  held. 


with  every  probability  that  a  second  contest  will  be 
necessary  to  decide  between  Herbert  Stephens  and 
ex-Senator  James  K.  Vardaman. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  18. — Two  gunmen,  known  as  the  muraerers 
of  German  Foreign  Minister  Rathenau,  commit 
suicide  as  the  police  ferret  them  from  their  hiding 
place  in  a  castle  tower  near  Naumburg. 

Reginald  Dunn  and  Joseph  O'Sullivan  are  sen- 
tenced to  death  at  London,  for  the  murder  of  Field 
hal  Sir  Henry  Wilson — 26  days  after  the  crime 

ly  19. — The  Italian  Cabinet  of  Premier  Fact 
gns;  Fascbti  are  causing  riots  and  trouble  in 
many  cities. 

July  20. — It  b  officially  announced  at  Berlin  that 
Germany  has  consented  to  Allied  supervision  of  her 
finances. 

July  21. — Irish  Free  State  troops  capture  Limer 
ick  and  W^aterford,  routing  Repuolican  rebeb  who 
retreat  to  the  south;  Cork  is  the  only  large  city  re 
maining  in  the  hands  of  insurgents. 

Heavy  fighting  occurs  in  China  at  Shiuchow  be- 
tween remnants  of  Sun  Yat-sen's  forces  and  soldiers 
of  General  Chen  Chiung-ming,  who  controb  Can- 
ton; Sun's  men  are  defeated. 

July  25. — Djemal  Pasha,  former  Turkbh  Minbter 
of  Marine,  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Afghan  Army, 
b  assassinated  at  Tiflis  by  Armenians. 

July  26. — Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  formerly  Americar 
Minbter,  b  appointed  financial  adviser  of  China. 

July  27. — Irish  rebels  at  Dundalk  mine  the  prison, 
and  105  of  their  comrades,  who  were  locked  up, 
escape. 

July  31. — Free  State  troops  capture  Tipperary 
from  Irish  Republican  rebeb. 

Poland  has  a  new  Cabinet,  headed  by  Premier 
Julian  Nowak  of  the  University  of  Cracow  (con- 
siderable difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  selecting 
a  sufficiently  vigorous  Premier). 

August  I. — Harry  Boland,  Sinn  Fein  emissary 
who  raised  funds  in  America,  dies  of  wouncb  re- 
ceived when  captured  by  Free  State  troops. 

Luigi  de  Facta  remains  Premier  of  Italy,  having 
succeeded  in  reforming  hb  Cabinet  after  other 
former  premiers  had  failed;  Carlos  Schanzer  con- 
tinues as  Foreign  Minbter. 

The  Chinese  Parliament  of  191 7  reassemble^ 
with  a  quorum  in  both  houses 

August  2. — The  Chilean  Cabinet  resigns,  omng 
to  friction  resulting  from  the  agreement  for  settle- 
ment of  the  Tacna  Arica  dbpute;  President  Ales- 
sandri  refuses  to  accept  the  resignations. 

Italian  Fascbti  mobilize  to  defeat  a  general  strik 
started  two  days  ago  in  protest  against  reprisab  01: 
Conmiunbts. 

August  4. — In  large  Italian  cities,  especially  . 
Milan,   Fascisti   (ultra-Nationalists)   fignt  despei 
ately  with  Socialbts  and  Communists;  at  Ancona 
the  Anarchbt  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Labor,  the 
Railway  Men's  Club,  the  Soviet  Club,  and  other 
places  are  destroyed;  thousands  are  wounded,  and 
scores  of  persons  are  killed. 

August  5. — Arthur  Bemardes,  the  President- 
elect of  Brazil,  forms  a  Cabinet,  with  Carios  de 
Campos  as  Minbter  of  Justice,  and  Assb  Brazil 
as  Foreign  Minbter. 

August   6. — ^The   Italian   provinces   of   Genoa. 
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Mrm.  Beo  C.  Hooper,  of  WbcDOBD  Kix.  Aana  Dicbie  Otoco,  of  Mlnoenti 

THE  TWO  WOllSN  NOMINEES  FOS  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

■  bcec  Romlnated  by  tbc  Democrat!  of  ber  rapedive  State,  at  the  pany'i  choice  lor  United  States  EenaCoi 

iper  ii  mddent  of  Ihe  Lewue  of  Women  Voter*  in  Wbcmuin.  She  w»  unanimoiuly  endoiied  at  the  Dcinc 

,.u«i^.,  ''"leJTaod  wiU  be  reaularly  nomioated  lo  the  prunariei  of  her  party  on  September  5.    Mn.  Ole*c< 

■Bcure  ttic  Senatonal  nomination  of  a  major  political  party  In  thia  country,    Sbc  waa  nominate 


.     w  20.    Mn.  Oi«< 
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of  South  China,  leaves  Canton  harbor  in  a  Brili?': 
gunboat  for  Shanghai,  where  he  enpecU  to  combini; 
with  other  leaders  to  settle  on  future  policy. 

Nicaragua  suppresses  a  revolution  by  elements  of 
the  Libem!  party  who  were  reinforced  by  refugees 
from  Honduras  and  Salvador;  the  trouble  center; 
at  Chinandega  and  Leon. 


July 


August  7. — In  Italy,  the  province  of  Brescia  is 
placed  under  martial  law;  p^sage  of  motor  lorries 
IS  forbidden  (these  are  the  chief  conveyances  of  the 
Fastasti). 

August  8. — The  Italian  Fascbti  are  ordered  de- 
mobilized by  their  leader,  Benito  Mussolini. 

August  g. — Irish  Free  State  troops  land  from 
Dublin  transports  at  Queenstown,  Vougal,  Cork, 
Bantty,  And  Tralee,  to  outflank  Republicans  le- 
trcatinx  on  Cork. 

At  Moscow,  fourteen  leaders  of  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionary conspiracy  are  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
Soviet  Revolutionary  Tribunal;  others  receive  long 
prison  terms;  three  informers  are  condemned  to 
death,  with  a  recommendation  of  mercy. 

In  Portugal,  a  general  strike  causes  the  Govern- 
ment to  move  to  Fort  Cascaes;  a  state  of  siege 
b  proclaimed  and  constitutional  guaranties  are 
suspended. 

August  10. — Itisb  Free  State  troops  capture  Cork 
—the  last  stronghold  of  the  rebels;  several  impor- 
tant buildings  are  burned  by  the  retreating  Repub- 

Auguat  ti. — Berlin  celebrates  the  third  anniver-      000,000  gold   marks  to  the  Reparations  Comm 
laiy  of  ratification  of  the  Republican  constitution.       slon's  depositories. 

August  11, — Sun  Yat-sen,  the  deposed  president  July  :8. — Seftor  Adolto  de  JU  Huerta,  Mexican 


a  British  court-martial 
to  death,  but  commutt^; 
n  prison  and  £5,000  line. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

5. — Herbert  Hoover  reports  to  President 

Harding  expenditures  of  (59,500,000  for  Russian 
relief,  with  no  deductions  for  administration; 
788,878  tons  of  food  and  medicine  were  used  to  save 
from  famine  and  disease  3,250,000  childre 
;, 3 00,000 adults  in  ij,ooa  kitchens  through  ;c 
:can  workers  directing  80,000  Russian  assistants. 

Charles  V.  \'icLrey,  secretary  of  the  Near  Ea-t 
Belief,  reports  to  President  Harding  that  i,ooo,ooj 
persons  have  been  saved  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,000; 
Ihirty-ei^ht  hospitals,  114  orphanases,  and  lift}-- 
nine  climes  are  maintained  by  the  association. 

July  t?. — Germany  pa>^  her  instalment  of  j 
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Minister  of  Finance,  confers  with  President  Harding 
and  Secretary  Hughes. 

July  ig. — The  Hague  conference  between  Russia 
.ind  the  Allies  ends  futilely,  with  a  good  deal  of  poli- 
•ics,  but  little  economics,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
mystery  indissoluble  by  the  press. 

July  21. — Chilean  and  Peruvian  delegates  si^n 
the  arbitration  protocol  for  adjustment  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  dispute  (together  with  the  supplc- 
rocntary  act)  recently  negotiated  at  Washington. 

July  22. — The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
confirms  the  Palestine  and  Syrian  mandates,  which 
will  go  into  cfi'ect  as  soon  as  France  and  Italy  agree 
on  points  of  the  Syrian  mandate  now  in  dispute. 

July  24.— London  receives  a  note  from  \Va^=hing- 
lon  suggesting  measures  for  elimination  of  Ikiuor- 
<mugj;ling  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

July  27. — The  United  States  recognizes  the  Baltic 
Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  E^thonia. 

July  29. —  Greece  notifies  the  Allies  that,  though 
she  does  not  intend  to  capture  Constantinople  (now 
under  the  Allied  Commission),  she  resumes  entire 
liberty  of  action  to  end  her  war  with  the  Turkii^h 
Nationalists,  despite  the  truce  arranged  several 
months  ago.  .  .  .  Xo  neace  had  resulted  from  the 
truce  established  by  tne  Allies,  for  whom  Greece 
was  ostensibly  enforcing  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

King  Constantine  of  Greece  announces  that  the 
territory  of  Smyrna  will  be  given  autonomy  under 
jirotection  of  the  Greek  Army. 

Soviet  Russia  and  the  Far  Elastem  Republic  ac- 
cept a  Japanese  invitation  to  confer  regarding  with- 
'Irawal  of  the  latter  from  the  Maritime  Province. 

July  30. — Conferences  are  begun  at  Washington 
to  adju.st  the  war  debts  of  France  and  England. 

July  31. — British  troops  reinforce  French  soldiers 

•  •n  the  Tchatalja  line;  the  joint  forces  are  prepared 
to  resist  Greek  incursions;  at  Smyrna,  a  new  Greek 
entity  is  proclaimed  in  "Occidental  -\sia  Minor"; 
;c,ooo  Greeks  are  under  arms  in  Thrace. 

August  I. — Great  Britain  sends  a  note  to  her 
lilies  in  the  war,  asking  payment  of  debts  to  the 
amount  England  pays  America,  but  stating  that 
cancellation  would  be  preferred  e.xcept  for  America's 
Attitude. 

August  3. — The  Council  of  Ambassadors  notifies 
Bolivia  to  disf>ense  with  all  (»erman  army  advisers 
in  compliance  with  Article  179  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  Bolivia  signc<l. 

August  4. — Germany  sends  a  supplementar>'  note 
on  payment  of  private  debts  contracted  in  France 
before  the  war;  Ck^rmany  wants  the  amount  re- 
duced. .  .  .  Nearly  70,000.000  French  francs  have 
hten  transferred  by  German  banks  from  France  to 
Holland  and  Switzerland. 

-\ugu  t  5. — Lloyd  George  and  Premier  Poincare, 
vith  reprc^-ntatives  of  Bt.l';ium  and  Italy,  gather 
<it  London  to  discuss  reparations,  war  debts,  and 
property  compensation  claims. 

AugUit  7.- -President  Obregon  of  Mexico  signs 
the  (lebt  agreement  negotiated  at  New  York  by 
1  inance  Minihtcr  de  la  lluerta;  the  compact  is  to  l>c 
■atificd  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in  September. 

August  8. — Nine  of  the  fifteen  available  cables 
tH  twecn  the  Unite<l  States  and  Europj  are  closed  to 
«r.ilVic  at  Waterv'iDe  and  Valentia  by  Iriih  Republi- 

*  an  insurgents. 

August  10. — Germany  signs  an  agreement  at  Ber- 
•n  with  the  United  States  under  which  American 


war  claims  are  to  be  settled  by  a  mi.xed  commission 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  country  and  an 
umpire;  the  agreement  is  efifective  upon  signature; 
Congress  will  not  need  to  ratify. 

King  George  completes  formal  ratification  by- 
Great  Britain  of  the  disarmament  treaties  negotiate*! 
at  Washington  (Japan  and  America  have  already 
ratified). 

The  World  Court  ends  its  first  session  at  The 
Hague,  having  decided  two  labor  questions;  the 
Court  will  again  convene  in  June,  1923. 

August  12. — President  Harding  permits  the  un- 
sealing of  the  Miami-Barbados  cable  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  through  Bnizil  for  thirty 
days  during  the  emergency  caused  by  capture  of 
stations  in  Ireland,  but  objections  from  Brazil  block 
the  plan;  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  which 
also  handles  trans-Atlantic  messages,  reports  a  large 
increase  in  business. 

Dr.  Meliton  E.  Porras,  delegate  from  Peru  to 
Washington  at  the  Tacna-Arica  conference,  sails  for 
home  (the  conference  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute 
under  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  to  President  Hardmg). 

August  14. — The  Inter-AUicd  Council  (the  thir- 
teenth such),  at  London,  ends  in  disagreement  on 
all  points;  nothing  is  accomplished  on  the  pressing 
points  of  reparations  reduction,  war  claims,  and  debt 
cancellation  except  to  emphasize  differences  in  xiew 
point  between  the  French  and  British  premiers. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE 

July  15. — The  United  Mine  Workers'  policy  com 
mittce  rejects  the  President's  proposal  for  a  Ixderai 
Coal  Commission  (the  anthracite  mine  owners  hail 
accepted). 

July  17. — Striking  miners  (400)  riot  at  Clifton- 
ville,  W.  Va.;  the  Brooke  County  sheriff  is  killrd 
and  there  are  many  other  casualties  on  the  Richland 
Mining  Company  property. 

The  bituminous  coal  mine  operators  accept  the 
President's  Coal  Commission  plan  for  the  most  part, 
and  he  inxntes  them  to  renew  mining  under  Slate 
protection. 

July  18. — President  Harding  rec|uests  Governors 
of  twenty-eight  States  where  coal  is  mined  to  sup- 
press unlawful  hindrance  to  resumption  of  mining 
operations. 

July  20. — I'ennsylvania  and  Ohio  State  guards- 
men are  mobilized  to  protect  coal  mines  and  miners 
upon  resumption  of  operations. 

July  26. — A  commission  is  appointed  by  the 
President  to  direct  the  distribution  of  coal;  its 
members  are:  Secretary  Hoover,  .\ttorney-Gcntral 
Daugherty,  Secretary  Fall,  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner  Aitchison;  a  fifth  member  will 
be  named  later  as  administrator. 

August  2. — (iovernor  McCray  proclaims  martial 
law  in  the  Clay  County  coal  fi'.hh  <  f  Indiana,  and 
sends  State  guardsmen  to  protect  v*  lu nicer  miners, 
who  do  not  congregate  in  ;:rtat  numbers  for  employ- 
ment. 

August  5. — ]Mr.  Henry  B.  S[Hnccr,  who  is  the 
new  IVdcral  Fuel  bislributor,  asks  Ciovernors  <»f 
many  Stater,  to  cooperate  in  emergency  measures 
for  distributing  coal  fairly. 

August  7.  -.Vt  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  group  of  coal 
miners  an(l  operators  confer. 

.\ugust  13. — Ncf^oliations  are  befun  to  settle  the 
anthracite  ^rike  of  150,000  Pennsylvania  hard  coal 
miners. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


THB  BURNING  RUIN3  OF  THE  FOUR  COURTS  A/ILDING  IN  DUBLIN 
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August  ij. — Tlie  soft  coal 
are  ordered  to  resume  worL  in  mines  with  60,000.000 
Ions  annual  output;  the  Cleveland  bituminous 
igreement  is  ratined;  it  resumes  the  former  wage 
Kule  and  norldng  conditions  and  arranges  a  com- 
mission to  find  out  the  facts  of  the  industry  for  the 
bene&t  of  roiners,  operators,  and  the  public. 

THE  RAILROAD  STRtKE 

Jul)'  II). — The  Railway  Labor  Board  announces 
that  only  the  question  of  restoring  seniority  rights 
prevents  settlement  of  the  railroad  shopworkers' 
strike;  the  men  want  reinstatement,  but  the  rail- 
roads claim  Ihey  have  lost  priority  to  faithful  work- 
ers and  new  employees, 

July  :i.— William  .\llen  White  is  arretted  for  al- 
leged violation  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Relations 
Court  taw  in  displaying  a  placard  voicing  sympathy 
with  striking  railroad  shopworkets. 

July  jj.^The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
iMUM  pnority  orders  to  the  railroads  in  the  emer- 

Sncy  created  by  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes;  food, 
ni,  livestock,  perishable  products,  coal.  coke,  and 
fuel  oil  take  precedence  over  other  commodities 
in  the  order  named, 

August  1. — The  President  proposes  settlement  of 
the  railroad  strike  on  a  basis  of  obedience  to  the 
Labor  Board's  decisions,  withdrawal  of  strike  suits 
by  the  roads,  and  restoration  of  shopworkers  to  em- 
ployment with  full  rights  of  seniority. 

Au^st    3. — Railroad   strikers   accept   President 


agreement  to  submit  to  Labor  Board  decbions;  the 
railroads  accept  the  two  latter  points,  refusing  to 
restore  seniority  rights  to  the  strikers  over  loyal  men 
and  recently  hired  employees. 

August  7, — President  Harding  invites  both  sides 
in  the  railroad  strike  to  get  back  to  work  and  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  on  the  seniorilj- 
issue  and  all  other  questions. 

August  g. — More  than  1,003  railroad  union  work- 
ers in  train  service  walk  out  at  Joliet.  III.,  because 
of  the  "troop  and  guard  menace"  (the  presence  of 
deputy  marshals  and  armed  guards  on  railroad 
property) ;  many  others  are  restless  at  other  points, 
partly  because  of  the  condition  of  train  equipment. 

August  ro. — Santa  F*  railroad  trainmen  notify 
the  company  they  will  not  mo\-e  trains  through 
points  where  armed  guards  are  employed  on  the 
properly;  trains  are  lied  up  in  the  desert  and  at 
other  points  throughout  Ihe  West. 

August  13. — The  President's  plan  for  settlement 
by  return  of  shopmen  and  submission  of  the  seniorilj' 
issue  to  the  Labor  Board  fails,  the  men  refusing  to 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

July  Ji. — Allan  .\.  Ryan,  of  New  York,  files  a  pe- 
tition in  bankruptcy,  owing  millions  more  than  his 
listed  assets  (he  "cornered"  SluU  motor  stock  la 
192a  and  was  expelled  from  the  Stock  Exchange). 

July  15, — Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  is 
appointed  executive  chairman  of  the  theatrical  Pro- 
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July  28. — A  cable  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  (New 
York)  slips  in  its  saddle,  but  can  be  fixed;  all  but 
horse-drawn  vehicles  had  been  prohibited  from  using 
the  bridge  since  June  15.  .  .  .  Some  city  olTictals 
advocate  building  a  new  bridge  at  E-.st  23rd  Street, 


New  Vort 

August  I. — In  Chicago,  i$floo  strcct-car  workers 
go  on  strike. 

August  ;.^The  Chinese  port  ot  Sw-atow  is  com- 
pletely ruined  by  a  typhoon  and  a  tidal  wave  which 
kill  50.000  and  destroy  the  homes  ot  100,000  in  the 
surroundini;  region;  British  and  American  aid  is 
rushed  to  the  scene. 

August  4. — The  Chicago  street-car  strike  is  set- 
tled, the  men  accepting  an  eight-hour  day  at  70 

August  s- — .At  Sulphur  Springs,  Mo.,  a  Missouri 
Pacific  express  with  ^teel  cars  smashes  into  a  wood- 
en-car local  train,  injuring  137  and  killing  j8  per- 
sons; only  the  engineer  of  the  steel  car  express  is 
kiUed. 

August  6. — John  D.  Rockefeller  donates  S6o,ooo 
for  a  library  of  Industrial  Relations  at  Princeton 

August  9.— Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Belhbheni 
Steel  Company,  buys  control  of  Stutz  Motor  Car 
Company  from  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  which  had  bought  it  at  auction  m  bank- 
ruptcy sale  of  .Mian  X.  Ryan. 

August    II.— The    American    Bar   Association, 


meeting  at  San  Francisco,  elects  John  W,  Davis, 
former  American  ,\mbassador  at  London,  e.i  presi- 
dent, to  succeed  Corclenio  A.  Scvcranc;. 

E.>Lports  lo  Europe,  the  Commerce  Department  at 
Washington  announces,  (ell  off  Si, 400,000,030  dui- 
ing  the  fiscal  >'ear  ended  June  30,  \^i2\  those  to 
South  America  decreased  more  than  $300,000,000. 

OBITUARY 

Julyis- — Edward  J.  Wheeler,  editor  of  Current 
opinio,,,  63. 

July  17.— Rev.  Joseph  Thompson  Gibson,  D.D., 
editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner.  78. 

July  18.— Charies  Ransom  Miller,  for  nearly  forty 
years  editor-in-chief  of  the  >ie;v  York  Tin:i  ■,  73. 

July  19.— Rev.  John  Franklin  (Joucher,  D.l>,, 
founder  of  Couchcr  College  (Marjiandi,  75. 

July  21. — Rev.  Ferdinand  Cowie  Iglchp.rt,  D.D., 
author  and  prohibitionist,  and  widely  known 
^lethodist  preacher,  78.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Grace  ^irachan 
Forsythe,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Sc'iooLi  in 
New  York,  59. 

July  J2. — Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  noted  Japanese- 
American  chemJFt,  who  discovered  adrenalin  and 
takadiastase,  <iS. 

July  15.— Djemal  Pasha,  former  Turki.h  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  alleged  instigator  of  Armenlin  mas- 
July  36.— Bishop  John  Grimes  (Catltolici,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  6g.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Annie  Robie  Gris- 
wold,  former  actress,  60. 

July  27. — Rev.  John  Preston  Searle,  president  of 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  ti8. 

July  29. — Judge  Robert  J.  Traccwell,  Controller 
of  the  Treasury  from  189710  1903,  ;o. 

July  3:. — Rev.  William  Burgess,  Chicago  author 
and  reformer,  79. 

August  i.^Prof.  J,  J.  Mackenzie,  ol  University 
of  Toronto,  pathologist,  57.  .  .  -  Glenn  Edward 
Plumb,  railroad  nationalization  atlvocatc,  56.  .  .  . 
Harry  Boland,  Irish  Sinn  Fein  leader. 

.\uBUst  J, — Dr.  .Me.xander  Graham  Bell,  inventor 
of  the  telephone,  75.  .  .  .  United  St.itei  Senator 
William  E,  Crow,  of  Unionlown,  Pa.,  51.  .  .  . 
Lemuel  Phillips  Padgett,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Tennessee  for  21  years,  66.  .  .  .  Frank 
Shelley  White,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  former  United 
States  Senator,  75. 

.August  3, — Dr.  Charles  Henry  Land,  noted  den- 
ti^it  and  inventor,  75. 

.\ugu=t  (■, — Rear  Adm.  UrlL-t  Sebree,  U.S.N.,  re- 
tired, formerly  Commander  of  the  Pacii'c  I'leet,  74. 

.August  11'. — William  Sloane,  a  wtll-!:mwn  New 
York  merchant,  50.  .  .  .  Afajor  Thonns  il.  Fergu- 
son, former  Minister  to  Norway  and  S'.e<!en  under 
(.'leveland,  81.  .  ,  ,  -Merrill  Edwai  Is  Gati.:,  former 

B resident  of -Amherst  ai-(l  Rutgers  colleg'S.  74.  .  .  , 
ishiip  John  Carlisle  Kilno,  of  Southtrn  .Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  former  president  of  Trinity 
College, 

August  1 1.— Arthur  GrifTilh,  President  of  the  Dail 
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.\ugust    14. — Lord   NorthcMIe,    f.im^us    ' 
publisher  and  journalist,  5;. 

.August  15. — Prof.  Howard  Crosby  Butl;r.  Prince- 
ton  archrolii);ist,   50.  .  .  .  James   Kennedy,   ]XK.-t 
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BROKE  AND  BANKSUPT— 


The  European  press  continues  to  dwell 
upon  the  carefulness  of  Uncle  Sam  in  look- 
ing after  his  international  investments. 
The  principal  theme  now  is;  If  the  United 
States  would  lend  more — to  Germany — or 
would  cancel  some  of  Britain's  obligations, 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  DIPLOMATS  OF  EUROPE 

v,,ili„u^  ni'i  '■'.lon'.i  I'h.-V  can  du  noHii™."  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  UNCLE  SAM 
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ANY  UORB  SCRAPS  OF  PAPER  TO  BB  TORN  UFT 


AN  AMERICAN  LOAN  IN  THE  AIR 


the  financial  reconstruction  of  Europe  would 
begin.     Such,  at  least,  is  their  view. 


RUSSIA   AS   A   MODERN   JONAH 


1    StbiUrallT    (Zurich.    S«il«>1iiai1) 


POINCARtf.  LLOYD  OBOROB,  AND  THE  0008B 
THAT  MAY  LAY  GOLDEN  EOOS 

Pfsm  Ihe  Wttlmtiultr  CattU  (LoDdon.  EnclaaiU      . 
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THE  ETERNAL  TRIANGLE 


VACATIONING     IS     A     GREAT     SPORT— WHEN 
SOME  ONE  ELSE  CAKRIES  THE  BAOOAGE 
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The  coal  and  railroad  strikes  continued 
to  o\'ershadow  all  other  matters  before 
the  American  public  last  month,  although 
optimism  had  prevailed  and  solutions 
were  confidently  expected.  But  the 
Senate's  unintemipted  debate  upon  pro- 
posed tariff  changes  kept  that  topic  also 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers,  even 
though  the  public  may  not  have  been 
intensely  interested,  A  Republican  tariff, 
in  the  making,  naturally  aSords  opportu- 


THE  PEACE  or  EUROPE  AXD  OTHER- TOPICS,  L\  CAKTOOXS 


CONGRESS  BRINQS  THK  OAME  HOME  ALIVE— Fiam  CWI/n  >  (Mk  Vork) 

ity  for  Democratic  newspapers  like  the  Tariff  bill  has  not  been  limited  to  Demo- 
Dayton  News  and  the  New  Vork  World  cratic  newspapers  only;  it  has  found  expres- 
to  "\new  with  alarm"  its  effect  upon  the  sion  in  other  quarters  as  well.  In  the  car- 
average  man  and  the  price  he  will  be  obliged  toon  from  Collier's  we  are  led  to  believe 
to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  lile.  And  this  that  Congress  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
opposition  to  the  high  rates  of  the  j>endin^  its  accomplishments,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching campaign. 


PULLING  THE  WOOL  OVER  HIS  EYES 


EUROPE'S  DEBT  TANGLE 
AND  AMEPaCA'S  DUTY 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.     A  New  Crisis 

IN  the  past  four  weeks  the  subject  of 
reparations  has  once  more  dominated 
all  else  in  the  foreign  field.  Not  even 
a  Greek  threat  to  occupy  Constantinople, 
which  reminded  the  world  of  a  still  unset- 
tled Eastern  question,  could  even  momen- 
tarily turn  attention  from  the  larger  issue, 
which  culminated  in  one  more  conference, 
this  time  in  London. 

Before  this  conference,  however,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  note,  signed  by  the  Earl  of 
Balfour,  but  revealing  all  the  clever  political 
adroitness  of  Lloyd  George,  ser\'ed  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  fresh  discussion  of 
what  has  become  the  oldest  peace  problem, 
namely,  reparations.  In  the  present  article 
I  shall  endeavor  to  deal  once  more  with  this 
question,  laying  emphasis  on  the  position 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  placed 
by  British  diplomacy  and  the  purpose  of 
its  maneuver. 

It  would  be  well  if  now,  at  last,  after  all 
that  has  happened  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  Americans  could  lay  aside,  once  for 
all,  sentiment  and  sentimentality  and  see 
things  as  they  actually  are.  The  illusion 
that  a  new  spirit  has  been  breathed  into 
diplomacy  and  that  the  national  policies 
of  other  countries  as  they  are  conducted 
by  their  responsible  statesmen  are  idealistic 
rather  than  practical,  played  hob  with  the 
Washington  Conference  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  unpleasant  situation  in 
which  we  are  now  placed  before  the  world. 

What,  after  all,  are  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  reparation  problem  and  wherein 
lies  our  responsibility?  At  the  Paris  Con- 
ference the  Uhited  States  expressly  re- 
signed any  claim  upon  Germany  for  pay- 
ment growing  out  of  our  losses  or  expenses 
in  the  war  itself.  We  resigned  to  our 
associates,  who  had  suffered  infinitely  more 
and,  in  the  case  of  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy,  had  undergone  devastating  invasion, 
our  possible  share  in  any  payments  by 


Germany.  In  addition,  our  representatives 
joined  with  these  countries  in  asserting 
the  principle  that  Germany  should  pay 
for  the  destruction  of  property  up  to  the 
limit  of  her  capacity. 

Having  done  this,  our  financial  represen- 
tatives undertook  to  establish  the  limit  of 
possible  German  payment,  and  they  de- 
cided that  in  round  figures  Germany  could 
pay  $12,500,000,000 — a  sum  Germany  sub- 
sequently offered  on  several  occasions  to 
concede  as  just  and  a  sum  which  was 
abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual 
costs  of  reconstruction.  It  would  then  have 
been  possible  to  collect  this  sum  and  it 
would  have  been  possible  with  it  to  rebuild 
the  tuins  of  France  and  of  Belgium. 

But  this  sum  would  not  have  allowed  any 
considerable  share  to  the  British,  whose 
territories  had  not  been  invaded.  Lloyd 
George,  moreover,  had  just  made  a  political 
campaign  in  his  ovm  country  and  had 
promised  on  the  platform  to  make  Germany 
pay  all  the  costs  of  the  war,  pensions  as  well 
as  reconstruction.  It  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  item  of  pensions  were  included  in 
reparations,  then,  and  only  then,  both 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  would  have 
a  claim  to  a  considerable  sum. 

Our  experts  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
pensions,  both  as  a  matter  of  possibility 
and  as  a  question  of  right.  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  insisted  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  this  was  not  a  just  charge.  But 
British  experts  testified  that  Germany  could 
pay  and  could  be  made  to  pay  and  the 
French,  Belgian  and  Italian  representati'ves, 
naturally  desiring  to  obtain  as  much  as 
possible,  followed  the  British  lead.  Thus 
our  own  representatives  were  outvoted  and 
overborne.  They  yielded  in  the  end  as 
they  had  to  yield,  but  our  record  in  this 
matter  is  beyond  question  and  our  respon- 
sibility for  later  difficulties  exactly  nil. 

In  due  course  of  time  and  in  conformity 
with  the  Treaty  of  \'ersailles,  the  total  of 
reparations  was  fixed  at  $33,000,000,000, 
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which,  together  with  payments  in  kind  and 
restorations,  brought  the  total  up  to  some 
$36,000,000,000,  or,  roughly  speaking,  three 
times  the  figure  which  the  American  rep- 
resentatives had  regarded  as  right  and 
possible.  This  ultimate  fixation  done  by 
the  reparations  committee  and  in  London 
in  May,  1921,  was  accepted  by  the  Germans, 
but  only  under  duress. 

Meantime  the  face  of  things  had  changed. 
The  British  had  discovered  that  Germany, 
rather  than  pay  the  huge  siuns  fbced,  had 
elected  to  embrace  fiscal  bankruptcy,  and 
had  begun  systematic  inflation  of  her  cur- 
rency, which  enabled  her  to  undersell  the 
British  abroad,  closed  German  markets  to 
British  exports,  and  produced  enormous 
unemployment  in  Britain.  France,  more- 
over, in  the  face  of  a  failure  of  German  pay- 
ments needed  for  her  reconstruction,  had 
threatened  to  occupy  German  territory, 
had  indeed  on  one  occasion  occupied  several 
German  cities.  This  French  military  threat 
tended  further  to  disorganize  economic 
conditions  and  thus  to  injure  British  in- 
dustry. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  whole  Ver- 
sailles afifair  had  been  from  the  British 
standpoint  a  colossal  blunder  and  that 
there  could  be  no  real  relief -until  German 
reparations  figures  were  reduced  to  a  point 
at  which  Germany  both  could  and  would 
pay  and  the  threat  of  French  mi  itary  opera- 
tions would  thereby  be  removed. 

All  British  policy  from  that  moment  of 
discovery  onward,  centered  and  still  centers 
in  bringing  about  the  reduction  of  German 
reparations  and  the  removal  of  the  French 
militarv  threat.  But  the  solution  has  not 
been  easy  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
en\isaging  the  obvious  remedy,  British 
statesmanship  has  undertaken  to  shift  the 
whole  burden  of  the  cxi>ense  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  France  and  the  United  States. 

To  achieve  this  end  the  British  have 
conducted  a  well-sustained  campaign 
a^inst  French  militarism  for  nearlv  three 
years  and  the  Balfour  Note,  which  I  mean 
to  discuss  in  a  moment,  is  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  saddle  responsibility  for  present 
conditions  upon  American  rapacity,  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  face  of  world  disapproba- 
tion, America  will  give  way  and  do  what  is 
necessary. 

But  I  am  particularly  anxious,  before 
getting  down  to  the  new  situation,  to  make 
dear  the  ultimate  responsibility.  Had  the 
British  followed  the  totally  disinterested 


and  accurate  advice  of  our  experts  at  Paris, 
the  sum  of  reparations  w^ould  then  have 
been  fixed  at  the  figure  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  the  maximum  possible  and  the 
sum  to  which  the  present  claims  should  be 
reduced.  To  do  this  they  would  have  had 
to  forego  any  claims  for  war  pensions  and 
this  would  have  meant  political  difficulties 
for  Lloyd  George  in  the  face  of  his  rash 
campaign  pledges,  but  the  alternative 
was  the  world  chaos  wTiich  has  resulted,  and 
the  persisting  British  economic  depression. 

Within  a  year  after  Paris,  the  British 
had  discovered  the  truth  and  the  discovery 
was  embodied  in  the  volume  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  which,  while  attacking 
all  the  persons  responsible  for  the  treaty, 
sought  to  solve  all  the  troubles  by  the  sim- 
ple device  of  a  cancellation  of  inter-allied 
debts,  a  process  by  which  Britain  would 
eliminate  some  $8,000,000,000  of  bad 
debts,  Russian  and  Continental,  and  we 
would  wipe  out  some  $11,000,000,000,  of 
w^hich  at  least  $5,000,000,000,  the  sum 
owed  us  by  Great  Britain,  was  unquestion- 
ably good. 

At  the  same  time,  France  was  to  consent 
to  very  large  reductions  in  the  sum  total 
of  reparations  in  return  for  cancelled  debts. 
By  this  scheme  rep>arations  totals  w^ere  to 
be  reduced  not  to  $12,500,000,000,  which 
our  experts  still  regarded  as  possible,  but  to 
$7,500,000,000,  which  was  far  less  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  restoration 
of  the  French  devastated  areas  alone.  All 
this  reduction,  however,  would  at  once 
benefit  British  trade  with  Germany  and 
lead  to  the  prompt  restoration  of  the  Ger- 
man markets. 

In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Kejiies  went  even 
farther  and,  in  denying  the  Poles  any  share 
of  Silesian  coal,  undertook  to  create  a  sort 
of  Zollverein  in  Central  Europe  whicli 
would  give  Germany  practical  control  of 
the  Danube  Valley  and  strangle  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  newly  liberated 
peoples  of  Middle  Europe. 

The  point  to  note  is  that  at  Paris  the 
British  demanded  more  than  disinterested 
experts  believed  Germany  could  pay,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  share  materially  in  the 
total  sums,  a  thing  which  they  could  do 
only  by  inflating  these  sums.  But  after 
Paris,  when  British  trade  began  to  shrink 
and  British  statesmanship  waked  up  to  the 
true  line  of  British  interest,  then  Keynes 
and  his  school,  which  numbered  Lloyd 
George  in  its  ranks,  undertook  to  reduce 
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the  sum  below  what  Germany  herself  said 
.   she  could  f)ay,  because  British  interest  lay 
not  in  shanng  in  reparations  but  in  abolish- 
ing them  in  the  interests  of  trade. 

If  you  are  to  understand  the  progress  of 
the  reparations  dispute  it  is  essential  to 
grasp  the  two  positions  taken  by  the  British 
and  appreciate  the  reason  why  the  total 
was  fixed  so  high.  And  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial to  appreciate  where,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  responsibility  lies. 

11.    The  Trial  Balloon 

/  Now  the  whole  progress  of  this  repara- 
tions dispute  has  turned  upon  the  fact  that 
British  economic  necessities  required  the 
restoration  of  the  German  market,  but  the 
salvation  of  France  lay  in  the  pajment  by 
Germany  of  the  costs  of  reconstruction  in 
J  the  devastated  area.  What  France  has 
'~A  steadily  insisted  upon  was  that  she  should 
receive  from  Germany  the  costs  of  recon- 
struction plus  those  incident  to  the  repay- 
ment of  what  she  owed  Great  Britain  and 
.the  United  States. 

As  the  debate  has  proceeded,  the  British 
have  perceived  that  it  was  useless  to  expect 
France  to  reduce  the  German  debt  unless 
she  were  freed  from  her  foreign  obligations. 
The  British  have  also  perceived  quite 
dearly  that  since  Germany  would  not  and 
could  not  be  made  to  pay  enough  to  enable 
France  to  pay  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  it  was  essential  to  eliminate  these 
debts,  which  in  reality  were  only  paper. 
A  simple  method  of  escape  would  have  been 
for  the  British  to  cancel  what  they  were 
owed  by  the  Continent  and  also  what  they 
were  entitled  to  in  German  reparations. 
This  would  have  taken  off  at  least  a  third 
of  the  impossibly  high  total. 

But  the  difficulty  with  such  a  course  lay 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  in  addition  a  Brit- 
ish obligation  to  pay  the  United  States 
$5,000,000,000  and  British  statesmanship, 
follo^\ing  the  Ke>Ties  lead,  devoted  its 
eflForts  to  advocating  a  general  cancellation. 
Obviously,  if  once  Britain  cancelled  what 
was  owed  her,  she  would  have  no  transac- 
tion to  profKJse  by  which  she  could  be  freed 
from  what  she  owed  us.  At  the  same  time 
all  of  the  British  press  friendly  to  the  Lloyd 
George  regime  carried  on  a  campaign 
against  France  designed  to  force  France  to 
moderate  her  claims  against  Germany.  All 
of  these  newspapers,  too,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals emphasized  their  con\iction  that 


at  the  proper  moment  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  a  general  cancellation,  while 
the  Government  itself,  for  obvious  reasons 
continued  to  assert  that  Britain  would  pay. 

Meantime,  however,  the  situation  in 
Germany  went  from  bad  to  worse,  with  cor- 
responding effect  upon  British  industry, 
while  France  on  her  part,  overturning 
Briand,  who  seemed  ready  to  yield  to 
British  pressure,  turned  to  Poincare,  who 
had  steadily  insisted  that  Germany  must 
pay  and  refused  any  French  concessions 
which  were  not  accompanied  by  British 
cancellations.  Moreover,  while  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  had  measurably  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  France  and  arousing 
American  disapproval  of  French  policy, 
the  later  Genoa  Conference  was  a  French 
success  and  enlisted  for  France  the  support 
of  the  Little  Entente  and  Belgixun. 

Finally,  we  had  quite  recently  the  col- 
lapse of  the  mark  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  Rathenau  and  the  demand  by  the 
Germans  for  a  prolonged  moratorium.  In 
a  word,  at  last  the  crisis  had  arrived,  but 
although  it  had  come,  neither  France  nor 
the  United  States  had  modified  its  attitude, 
and  the  British  situation  remained  as 
difficult  as  ever. 

At  last,  then,  in  the  closing  days  of  July 
we  had  a  British  maneuver.  Poincar6  had 
been  invited  to  an  inter-allied  conference  in 
London,  and  it  was  known  in  advance  what 
his  demands  were  to  be.  Accordingly,  the 
.  proposal  was  put  out  in  the  British  press 
from  official  quarters  that  Great  Britain 
should  cancel  the  debts  owed  her  by  all  the 
Continental  nations  and  either  remit  to 
Germany  what  was  due  on  the  reparations 
accoimt  or  turn  it  over  to  France,  and  that 
with  this  transaction  should  go  a  far- 
reaching  reduction  of  the  sum  total  of 
reparations.  In  a  word,  Britain  proposed, 
without  further  waiting  for  the  United 
States,  to  do  what  lay  within  her  power  to 
solve  the  reparations  problem. 

This  trial  balloon  was  obviously  intended 
to  test  two  things:  The  attitude  of  the 
British  public  on  the  cancellation  proposal 
and  the  attitude  of  the  American  public. 
The  questions  were  whether  the  British 
public  would  at  last  stand  for  the  deflation 
of  the  Lloyd  George  program  of  1918  and 
whether  the  American  public  would  respond 
to  the  British  gesture  by  consenting  to  wipe 
out  the  British  debt  of  $5,000,000,000  owed 
to  the  United  States. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  American  response 
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u-as  negative.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  any  wide  appreciation 
in  this  country  that  something  was  ex- 
pected of  us.  In  any  event  there  was  not 
a  suggestion  anywhere  of  cancellation  of 
the   British  debt.    And  it  may  be   con- 

i'ectured  from  later  British  events  that  * 
British  public  sentiment  was  not  favorable 
to  the  abolition  of  the  paper  claims  which 
the  British  had  upon  Continental  nations — 
and  I  call  them  paper  claims  because,  like 
the  similar  debts  owed  us  by  the  Conti- 
nental nations,  they  will  never  be  paid. 

Lloyd  George,  then,  foimd  himself  at 
last  with  an  inter-allied  conference  in 
view,  a  conference  in  which  France  was 
bound  to  insist  upon  British  cancellation 
as  the  first  condition  to  French  reduction  of 
the  total  of  German  reparations,  with  an 
English  public  opposed  to  cancellation  and 
an  American  public  and  government  re- 
solved to  insist  uf)on  British  payment. 
This  is  the  situation  out  of  which  emerged 
the  Balfour  Note. 

But  at  the  risk  of  wearisome  reiteration, 
I  desire  to  point  out  again,  since  the  United 
States  has  been  put  in  the  position  of  a 
responsible  agent  of  British  and  Conti- 
nental misfortune,  that  the  cause  of  all  the 
reparations  trouble  must  be  sought  and 
found  in  the  attempt  of  Lloyd  George  in 
the  Paris  •  Conference  to  fulfil  his  pledge 
made  in  the  Khaki  election,  that  Germany 
would  be  squeezed  until  the  pips  squeaked 
and  made  to  p^ay  the  uttermost  farthing. 

The  result  was  the  inflation  of  German 
reparations  by  the  inclusion  of  pensions 
against  American  advice.  But  having  thus 
met  his  inunediate  political  issue  Lloyd 
George  was  very  soon  faced  by  the  practical 
situation.  Then  he  undertook  to  save  his 
oym  and  British  interests  by  a  prompt 
restoration  of  German  economic  prosperity, 
and  to  this  end  he  ruthlessly  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  newly  liberated  races  of 
Central  Europe,  those  of  the  French,  and 
now  he  has  come  in  the  end  to  an  attempt 
to  exploit  American  sympathy  with  Europe 
so  far  as  it  exists  and  European  feeling  to- 
ward America,  to  coerce  the  United  States 
into  a  contribution  to  the  general  scheme  of 
German  restoration  to  the  end  that  British 
prosperity  shall  be  restored. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  if  some  one  else 
does  not  pay  for  the  economic  restoration 
of  British  markets,  f)articularly  the  German, 
the  British  will  have  to  pay  themselves,  and 
the  last  four  years  of  Georgian  statesman- 


ship have  been  devoted  to  putting  the 
burden  of  the  expense  upon  France,  upon 
the  border  states  of  Germany  and  Russia 
and,  finally,  upon  the  United  States.  To 
coerce  the  European  states,  notably  France 
and  Poland,  American  sentiment  has  been 
excited  against  Continental  militarism. 
Now,  to  bring  America  into  line,  European 
sentiment  is  to  be  roused  against  us  as  the 
rapacious  American  creditor,  whose  in- 
sistence upon  Shylock  terms  makes  solu- 
tion impossible  and  prevents  a  generous 
Britain  from  cancelling  Continental  obliga- 
tions to  her. 

III.    The  Balfour  Note 

We  come  now,  logically,  to  the  Balfour 
Note,  which  was  issued  just  one  week  be- 
fore the  London  Conference  was  due  to 
assemble.  This  Note  was  identic,  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  countries  owing  money  to 
Britain  as  a  result  of  war  loans,  and  a  copy 
was  transmitted  duly  to  our  Government. 
It  bore  the  signature  of  the  Earl  of  Balfour, 
as  we  were  told  by  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
because  that  statesman's  recent  negotiations 
had  made  him  familiar  to  the  American 
public,  who  would,  as  a  result  of  their 
favorable  impression  derived  in  Washington, 
listen  to  him  more  willingly  than  to  any 
other  Briton.  From  this  declaration  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Balfour  Note  was 
intended  for  American  quite  as  much  as 
European  attention.  -v^^^ 

In  substance  the  note  recited  the  evils  \ 
of  the  existing  situation  and  asserted  that     \ 
in  the  British  mind  the  remedy  lay  in  the     I 
complete    elimination    of    all    inter-allied    / 
debts    by    one    general    transaction.     To   / 
such  a  procedure  the  British  pledged  their  I 
adhesion  in  advance.     But — ^and  the  point  1 
was  all  here — no  such  transaction  was  pos-  I 
sible    while    it    could    amount    only    to  a  \ 
British    cancellation    of    European    debts    1 
without    any    American    cancellation     di^ 
British  debts. 

To  be  sure,  the  American  claims  against 
Britain  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  quarter 
of  what  Europe  owed  Britain,  and  Britain 
would  never  attempt  to  collect  a  penny  more 
than  what  was  necessary  to  meet  American 
claims,  which  meant  a  scaling  down  of  these 
debts.  But  Britain  could  not — in  view  of 
the  courteous  but  firm  insistence  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  payment  of  a  per- 
fectly legal  claim — wipe  out  the  debt  owed 
her  by  her  recent  allies.    In  a  word,  since 
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the  United  States  stood  on  its  unquestioned 
rights,  British  instinctive  generosity  was 
repressed  by  a  ministry  bound  reluctantly 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  British  tax- 
payer. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  astute 
note  or  one  more  cleverly  phrased.  It  put 
the  whole  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
continuance  of  European  chaos  upon  Amer- 
ican shoulders  and  it  did  it  in  such  a  fashion 
that  not  a  few  Americans,  while  by  no 
means  convinced,  were,  to  say  the  least, 
bewildered.  As  to  its  eflFect  upon  a  suffer- 
ing Continent,  that  requires  little  or  no 
ex  )lanation.  The  world,  so  the  Balfour 
Note  left  us  to  understand,- was  condemned 
tO' struggle  on  in  its  misery  until  such  time 
as  America  at  last  abandoned  her  ma- 
terialism. 

Yet  again,  what  was  the  fact?  Obviously 
that,  unless  British  trade  with  Central 
Europe  could  be  restored,  British  unem- 
ployment and  contingent  suflFering  would 
continue;  that  before  this  trade  could  be 
restored  the  German  situation  would  have 
to  be  cleaned  up,  and  the  first  step  in  the 
cleaning-up  process  must  be  the  reduction 
of  the  total  of  German  reparations  which 
"had  been  inflated  by  British  statesmanship 
at  Paris. 

In  oflFering  to  cancel  twelve  billions  of 
dibts  owed  her,  if  America  would  cancel 
$5,000,000,000,  owed  by  Britain,  the  Earl 
of  Balfour  made  a  handsome  gesture,  but 
in  truth  he  was  only  offering  to  trade  il- 
luminated ^^-all-paper  against  gold  sover- 
eigns. This  is  the  case,  because  the  only 
resources  out  of  which  the  Continental 
nations  can  pay  their  debts  to  Britain  must 
be  sought  in  the  reparations  claims  against 
Germany,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  British 
statesmanship  is  to  reduce  these  pajinents 
in  the  interests  of  British  world  trade. 

To  announce  solemnly  that  she  would 
have  to  collect  Allied  debts  to  her,  if  the 
United  States  insisted  upon  British  pay- 
ment to  it,  was  in  fact  announcing  that 
German  reparations  would  have  to  be 
maintained  at  the  precise  prohibitive  figure 
which  caused  the  trouble  in  the  world,  and 
primarily  in  British  industry.  This  was 
true,  because  to  insist  that  France  pay 
meant  merely  to  make  France  insist  that 
Germany  pay.  Thus  any  attempt  to 
obtain  a  moratorium  or  a  reduction  of 
German  reparations  to  a  fK>ssible  figure 
would  be  doomed  to  failure  in  advance. 
/^  It  is  axiomatic  that  Britain  cannot  her- 


j^lf  afford  to  accept  German  payments, 
/because  these  can  be  made  only  in  goods 
which  would  replace  similar  goods  made  in 
Britain  and  thus  add  to  British  unemploy- 
ment. If,  moreover,  her  debtors  can  pay 
her  only  as  Germany  pays  them,  also  in 
\  goods,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Britain  can- 
not afford  to  be  paid  by  these  debtors. 
And  the  debtors  themselves  insist  that  this 
is  their  only  asset  for  payment. 
^  It  is  equally  axiomatic  that  Britain  can 
regain  her  normal  condition  of  economic 
health  only  when  the  German  situation  is 
cleaned  up,  when  the  German  market  is 
opened  to  British  production,  and  German 
advantage  in  world  markets  eliminated  by 
the  stabilization  of  German  currency.  But 
the  British  themselves  have  been  the  first 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  cleaning  up  the 
German  situation  is  impossible  until  the 
total  of  reparations  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Yet  here,  in  the  Balfour  Note, 
by  insisting  upon  continental  payments, 
the  British  are  actually  insisting  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  total  of  reparations  at 
an  impossibly  high  figure. 

UfKjn  analysis,  then,  one  is  bound  to 
conclude  that  the  Balfour  Note  was  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  it  purported 
to  be.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  deliberate  and 
perhaps  a  final  attempt  to  force  the  United 
States  into  a  cancellation  of  whSit  Britain 
owed  it,  while  Britain  still  had  paper  claims 
against  the  Continent  and  could  make 
a  similar  gesture — similar,  to  be  sure,  only 
in  outward  appearance,  for  as  I  have  said 
we  should  sacrifice  gold  sovereigns  against 
Britain's  paper  claims,  equally  good  in  law 
but  not  worth  the  costs  of  collection  in  fact. 
In  the  last  analysis,  to  restore  the  German 
situation  the  British  will  have  to  persuade 
the  Continental  nations  to  agree  to  a  re- 
duction of  reparations.  But  this  German 
restoration,  while  perhaps  advantageous  to 
all,  will  certainly  profit  the  British  far  more 
than  any  other  country.  Therefore  Britain 
will  have  to  pay  and  her  only  means  of 
payment  is  cancellation.  This  cancella- 
tion really  represents  no  monetary  loss, 
because  the  claims  to  be  cancelled  can  be 
collected  only  with  material  loss  to  Britain. 
The  point  is  that  while  she  cancels  these  she 
will  have  to  pay  us  and  this  means  real 
money.  If  only  we  would  cancel,  too,  the 
British  would  escape  their  own  burdens  and 
get  the  German  situation  cleared  up  to  their 
great  profit  and  without  any  expense  to 
themselves. 
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The  whole  Balfour  Note,  as  I  see  it, 
then,  was  a  maneuver  to  procure  the  can- 
cellation of  the  British  debt  to  America. 
U  it  fails — ^and  it  patently  has  failed  al-. 
ready — then  the  British  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  policy  of  the  trial  balloon,  that 
is,  they  will  have  to  undertake  cancellation 
without  further  regard  to  their  American 
obUgations.  And,  sooner  or  later,  in  my 
judgment  this  is  precisely  what  they  will  do. 
The  Balfour  Note  was  an  attempt  in  ad- 
vance of  the  London  Conference  to  get  rid 
of  a  heavy  British  incumbrance.  But  it 
was  not  a  declaration  of  a  settled  policy, 
because,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  such 
a  polic>%  one  of  collection  of  debts  owed 
Britain,  would  mean  the  end  of  all  chance 
of  reducing  reparations  and  of  restoring 
British  markets. 

IV.     The  American  Case 

As  a  result  of  the  Balfour  Note,  however, 
we  Americans  are  brought  face  to  face  again 
with  the  old  question:  Is  it  our  duty  to 
cancel?  That  it  is  a  moral  duty  I  cannot 
believe.  It  is  not  because  of  any  superior 
morality  on  their  part  that  the  British, 
who  insisted  that  the  sum  of  reparations 
should  be  im|X)ssibly  high,  when  they  be- 
lieved it  could  be  collected,  now  argue  that 
it  should  be  so  low  that  other  countries  will 
not  get  back  the  costs  of  repairing  their 
devastated  areas. 

No,  the  British  want  reparations  re- 
duced because,  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
Lloyd  George  in  the  Paris  days  and  in 
conformity  with  the  ideas  of  our  representa- 
tives, collection  has  proved  impossible  and 
resulting  chaos  has  brought  terrible  eco- 
nomic suffering  to  Britain.  The  British 
have  undertaken  to  have  it  both  ways,  once 
with  reparations  high  and  now  with  repara- 
tions low,  and  they  have  done  both  things 
because  in  each  case  they  have  consulted 
their  own  interests. 

In  this  situation  it  is  our  right  to  consult 
our  own  interests  and  the  single  argument 
which  can  be  made  for  cancellation  must 
be  found  in  the  effect  upon  American  in- 
dustry and  trade  of  the  two  policies  of 
cancellation  and  non-cancellation.  If  our 
case  is  that  of  Britain,  if  we  should  profit 
by  the  restoration  of  German  markets  and 
the  abolition  of  that  competition  which 
results  from  the  inflation  of  the  mark,  why, 
then,  wisdom  would  call  for  concessions  on 
our  part. 


But  despite  the  British  gesture  in  the 
Balfour  Note  it  is  very  hard  to  see  in  prac- 
tice how  the  collection  of  what  the  British 
owe  us  will  affect  the  German  situation, 
for  the  British  can  pay  and  will  pay  out  of 
resources  other  than  their  German  claims. 
Actually  they  have  investments  in  this 
country  suflScient  to  liquidate  the  debt, 
capital  and  interest. 

The  question  of  collection  or  non-col- 
lection of  the  British  debt  is  for  us  purely 
and  simply  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  can  afford  to  collect.  Our  experts  say 
we  can;  our  politicians  say  we  must.  The 
experts  perhaps  have  more  doubts  than  the 
politicians,  but  in  any  event  it  is  clear  that 
American  public  sentiment  is  against  can- 
cellation. Therefore,  since  there  is  no 
obligation  the  matter  can  and  will  rest 
there  for  the  present  and  perhaps  forever. 

As  to  our  loans  to  the  European  coun- 
tries, to  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  here 
again  we  face  the  single  question  of  Amer- 
ican interest.  We  are  not  under  any  obliga- 
tion, moral  or  otherwise,  to  cancel.  This 
is  true,  however,  only  so  long  as  we  refrain 
from  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  French 
and  Belgian  collection  from  Germany,  for 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time  insist  that  we 
be  paid  and  that  Germany  be  excused  from 
paying.  The  only  underlying  security  for 
our  debt  is  the  claim  of  our  associates  upon 
Germany  as  set  forth  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  If  Germany  does  not  pay 
France  and  Belgium,  they  are  actually 
bankrupt;  as  for  Italy,  Giolitti  tells  us  her 
progress  toward  that  end  is  now  beyond 
arresting. 

If  we  refuse  cancellation  of  French  debts, 
the  French  will  insist  upon  German  pay- 
ment of  just  this  amoimt  more  of  repara- 
tions. It  may  be  that  this  insistence  will 
lead  to  the  final  collapse  of  Germany,  which 
carries  with  it  the  collapse  fiscally  of  almost 
all  of  the  Continental  nations,  our  debtors. 
If  this  collapse  represents  an  American  dis- 
advantage, then  we  should  cancel  the 
debts  of  our  continental  associates.  Other- 
wise we  can  sit  back  and  mind  our  own 
business. 

In  my  judgment  unless  there  be  a  great 
reduction  in  German  reparations  there  will 
be  a  general  European  collapse  and  such 
private  advices  as  I  get  from  Europe  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  is  now  likely  in  any 
event.  Of  course,  if  it  does  come,  then  our 
claims  upon  European  countries  disappear 
in  the  general  bankruptcy.    In  the  same 
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fashion  I  agree  with  the  familiar  assertion 
that  reduction  of  reparations  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  cancellation  of  loans. 

This  does  not,  however  extend  to  the 
case  of  the  British  debt  to  us.  Britain  will 
^r.*^  be  bankrupt  if  she  pays;  we  shall  not 
be  ruined  if  we  accept  payment.  The 
British  cannot  insist  upon  German  pay- 
ments to  them,  if  we  insist  upon  British 
payments  to  us,  because  the  British  cannot 
a:Tord  to  take  German  payments  and  must 
have  reparations  reduced  if  their  own  condi- 
tions are  to  be  remedied.  Therefore  our 
collection  of  the  British  debt  cannot  actu- 
ally have  any  bearing  upon  the  German  sit- 
i.ation.  In  so  far  as  the  Balfour  Note 
undertook  to  establish  such  a  connection,  it 
only  resorted  to  the  good  old  American 
method  of  bluff,  which,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  American  response,  has  been  "called." 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  without  prejudice 
to  mutual  obligations,  should  agree  to  the 
wiping  T)ut  of  their  claims  against  their 
continental  associates  and  thus  impose  a 
sweeping  reduction  in  the  sum  of  German 
reparations,  because  I  believe  that  the 
restoration  of  the  German  market,  which 
might  result,  would  be  more  profitable  to  us 
and  to  the  British  than  any  pa\TTient  of 
debts  which  is  likely  could  possibly  be. 

The  first  step,  however,  should  be  taken 
by  the  British,  for  their  interest  and  pros- 
]  ective  profit  are  infinitely  greater  than 
ours.  Once  they  have  cancelled  and 
achieved  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
German  reparations  it  will  be  possible  to 
judge  how  much  more  is  necessary.  But  as 
long  as  the  British  use  the  whole  indebted- 
less  situation  as  a  basis  for  attempting  to 
maneuver  us  into  a  cancellation  of  the  Brit- 
ish as  well  as  the  other  debts,  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  and  nothing  will  be 
nccomplished. 

The  chief  voice  of  the  Balfour  Note  was 
that  it  made  appeal  to  the  same  sentimental 
elements  which  have  bedevilled  the  repara- 
tions and  Allied  debts  questions  from  the 
I  ])eginning.  In  point  of  fact  no  nation  in 
the  whole  war  and  peace  period  has  either 
through  its  government  or  through  private 
channels  displayed  such  generosity  either 
to  its  friends  or  its  foes  as  has  the  United 
States.  During  the  war  we  gave  without 
stint  to  our  associates,  in  the  making  of 
peace  we  urged  without  limit  that  modera- 
te displayed  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
,  the  vanquished,  and  world  peace. 


/ 


But  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  urging  modera- 
tion, Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  telling  the 
British  public  from  the  stump  that  he  was 
going  to  hang  the  Kaiser  and  make  Ger- 
many pay  the  uttermost  farthing  of  cost  of 
the  war  to  the  British  taxpayer.  The  seed 
of  all  resulting  evils  was  thus  sown.  It  is 
not  because  the  United  States  asks  the 
British  to  pay  what  is  acknowledged  as  an 
honorable  debt  that  Europe  is  in  a  mess  or 
British  unemployment  what  it  is.  It  is 
because  Lloyd  George  promised  the  British 
public  billions  of  reparations  and  undertook 
to  make  such  a  peace  as  would  seem  to  fulfil 
iy^s  pledge. 

Our  associates  in  the  war  acquired  terri- 
tory and  other  valuable  things;  we  asked 
nothing  and  got  what  we  asked  for.  The 
British  share  of  the  territory  acquired  was 
by  far  the  most  impressive,  as  were  its 
acquisitions  in  such  material  things  as 
enemy  merchant  vessels.  If,  notwith- 
standing these  gains,  they  cannot  pay — 
and  Italy,  France  and  Belgium  cannot, 
save  as  Germany  pays — this  is  a  question 
which  must  be  dealt  with  from  a  reasonable 
standpoint.  But  if  Britain  can  pay,  then 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should  have  to 
choose  between  forgiving  her  debt  and 
accepting  responsibility  for  a  worid  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  f)olicy  of  political 
expediency  pursued  by  Lloyd  George  at  the 
Paris  Conference  in  the  face  of  American 
advice  and  even  appeal. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  with  some 
frankness  because  it  seems  to  me  that  once 
for  all  we  should  get  rid  of  the  carefully 
fostered  notion  that  we  ran  away  from  our 
associates  in  the  war  and  left  them,  crip- 
pled as  a  result  of  our  going,  to  face  a 
shattered  world.  In  point  of  fact  we  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Our  withdrawal  did 
not  take  place  until  long  after  the  end 
of  the  real  fighting  and  we  did  not  go 
until  we  had  done  more  than  any  other 
countr\'  toward  the  restoration  of  peace 
conditions.  That  withdrawal  did  not  in 
the  least  produce  present  conditions;  they 
are  due  to  the  political  maneuvers  of  Paris 
and  primarily  to  the  policy  of  Lloyd  George. 

The  difference  between  British  cancella- 
tion of  Continental  debts  and  our  cancel- 
lation of  British  debt  lies  in  the  fact  that 
British  cancellation  helps  British  trade  and 
industry,  while  our  cancellation  merely 
deprives  us  of  money  which  can  be  paid 
with  no  obvious  return  save  possible  moral 
exaltation.    The  other  essential  difference 
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is  that  Britain  offers  to  cancel  what  will 
not  be  paid,  provided  we  will  cancel  what 
otherwise  she  will  have  to  pay  herself. 
There  you  have  the  whole  Balfour  Note  in 
a  nutshell,  apart  from  the  portion  which 
inferentially  accuses  us  of  responsibility 
for  the  worid  situation  because  we  will  not 
wipe  out  the  British  debt. 

Neither  American  rapadty  nor  French 
militarism  is  responsible  for  the  present 
German  collapse.  It  is  not  even  due  to 
reparations  payments.  The  Germans  have 
themselves  deliberately  sought  fiscal  bank- 
ruptcy by  currency  inflation  to  escape  pay- 
ment of  reparations  and  they  have  so  far 
made  only  insignificant  payments,  which 
could  not  explain  the  decline  of  the  mark. 
But  it  is  now  agreed  by  all  experts  that  the 
sum  of  reparations  was  fixed  far  too  high 
and  that  it  is  beyond  German  capacity  to 
pay.  It  must,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  the 
point  where  payment  is  possible  and,  since 
German  deliberate  bankruptcy  now  pre- 
cludes all  immediate  payments,  Germany 
must  have  a  moratorium.  But  this  re- 
duction and  this  moratorium  will  be  with- 
out beneficial  effect  if  some  method  is  not 
found  to  force  the  Germans  to  abandon 
their  present  tactics  and  undertake  hon- 
estly to  meet  obligations  which  are  within 
their  known  capacity. 

The  British,  whose  obvious  interest  lies 
in  the  restoration  of  the  German  market 
and  even  more  in  the  stabilization  of 
German  currency  to  prevent  German  under- 
selling in  the  worid  markets,  are  eager  to 
have  the  stun  of  reparations  reduced  as 
much  as  possible  without  regard  to^^ny- 
thing  else.  They  cannot  afford  to  take 
German  payments  and  they  are  property 
and  naturally  more  interested  in  getting 
rid  of  their  own  unemployment  than^n 
seeing  their  recent  allies  collect  German 
indemnities. 

The  French,  on  their  side,  a£^  not  in  the 
least  interested  in  the  German  market  or  in 
British  unemployment.  They  must  have 
German  payments  or  they  are  bankrupt 
and  saddled  with  huge  burdens  for  an 
indefinite  future.  Therefore  they  insist 
upon  German  payment,  and,  if  a  mora- 
torium is  to  be  granted,  that  it  be  ac- 
companied with  such  control  of  German 
finances  as  will  arrest  present  inflation  and 
make  ultimate  payment  possible.  They, 
too,  insist  that  if  Britain^ls  to  benefit  mainly 
by  the  reduction  of  reparations  totals,  then 
she  must  in  return  agree  to  the  cancella- 


tion of  French  debts.  Nor  will  the  French 
agree  to  any  reduction  of  the  total  of  repar- 
ations which  saddles  France  with  the  costs 
of  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  area  or 
the  payment  of  British  and  American  loans. 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  which 
opened  with  the  coming  of  M.  Poincare  to 
London;  roughly  speaking,  these  are  the 
two  interests  which  came  into  collision  once 
more,  as  in  all  recent  international  meet- 
ings. The  French,  like  the  British  and  all 
other  Europeans,  would  be  overjoyed  if 
we  would  agree  to  cancel  all  debts  and  thus 
allow  a  wholesale  reduction  of  German 
reparations.  Even  the  Germans  would 
rejoice  at  this,  but  failing  this  and  failing 
British  individual  cancellation,  France TCndi- 
cated  her  determination  to  hold  Gernmny 
to  payment  without  regard  to  the  ettect 
upon  British  trade  or  industry,  just  as  we 
mean  to  hold  the  British. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  phase  at  great 
length  because,  like  every  other  American, 
I  resent  the  attempt  in  the  Balfour  Note 
and  in  previous  utterances  of  Lloyd  George 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  United  States  is 
responsible  for  world  misery  and  our  in- 
sistence upon  British  payment  oi  what  is 
owed  us  in  marked  contrast  with  British 
policy  toward  hei;del)tors. 

The  real  facts^ould  not  be  clouded  in^ 
any  American  mind.  We  have  no  respon- 
sibility lot  the  present  situation  and  no 
obligation,  when  every  wher  nation  is 
followmg  its  own  legitimate  but  naturally 
selfish  raterests,  to  sacrifice  our  own.  Least 
of  all  is  there  any  feason  why  we  should  be 
stampeded  into  unreasoning  prodigality 
by  any  such  maneuver  as  the  Balfour  Note. 

V.    The  London  Conference 

It  remains  now  to  discuss  the  London 
Conference,  the  next  step  in  international 
negotations  concerning  the  German  prob- 
lem. The  occasion  of  this  latest  but  proba- 
bly not  last  of  these  conferences  growing 
out  of  war  and  peace  problems  was  the 
German  demand  for  an  extended  morato- 
rium. To  meet  this  situation  Poincare 
journeyed  to  London,  and  Belgium  and 
Italy  were  also  represented. 

On  the  eve  of  this  conference,  however, 
two  things  had  occurred  which  materially 
changed  the  outlook.  The  Balfour  Note 
had  removed  the  immediate  possibility  of 
any  large-scale  solution  based  upon  cancel- 
lation of  inter-allied  debts,    Poincare  had 
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planned  to  bring  a  fully  worked-out  scheme 
in  which  French  concessions  in  the  matter 
of  moratorium  were  to  be  matched  by  Brit- 
ish concessions  in  the  matter  of  French 
debts.  This  plan  disappeared  with  the 
Balfour  Note. 

In  response  to  this  British  gesture,  how- 
ever, Poincar6  had  served  an  iabrupt  and 
peremptory  notice  upon  Germany  in  re- 
sponse to  the  German  request  to  be  allowed 
a  moratorium  also,  on  payments  growing 
out  of  German  business  debts  to  France 
which  had  not  been  liquidated  prior  to  or 
during  the  war.  The  French  answer  was  a 
refusal  and  a  number  of  summary  steps  to 
enforce  German  payment,  such  as  the 
seizure  of  German  balances  in  French  banks 
and  the  threat  of  the  expulsion  of  German 
citizens  from  French  soil  and  particularly! 
from  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  many  stillj 
remain. 

This  French  gesture,  following  the  British, 
was  interpreted  quite  exactly  the  world  over 
as  a  new  warning  that  in  case  the  London 
Conference  took  a  turn  unfavorable  to 
France,  France  would  resume  her  free- 
dom of  action  and  would  act  with  respect 
of  Germany  without  regard  to  the  course 
followed  by  her  associates,  and  particularly 
bv  Britain. 

These  two  closely  related  incidents  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  London  Conference  in 
advance,  nor  did  the  following  days,  which 
saw  the  first  meetings,  dissipate  it.  At  the 
outset  M.  Poincare  presented  a  complete 
scheme  for  the  control  of  German  resources. 
This  elaborate  proposal  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Germany  was  a  bankrupt 
seeking  to  evade  the  payment  of  just  debts. 
It  sought  to  impose  a  variety  of  checks,  in- 
cluding control  of  customs,  creation  of  new 
customs  barriers,  participation  in  German 
corporations. 

You  had  in  this  proposal  the  French  con- 
ception clearly  expressed:  that  Germany 
would  not  pay  unless  compelled  and  that 
means  must  be  taken  to  comp)el  her  to  pay. 
Vou  had  again  the  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  objective  of  France  was  to  obtain 
payments,  and  any  consent  to  a  moratorium 
was  predicated  upon  some  agreement  as  to 
ways  and  means  to  make  the  moratorium 
a  means  of  enabling  and  compelling  Ger- 
many to  pay,  not  to  escape  payment. 

The  British  on  their  «ide,  supported  sol- 

by  the  Italians,  whose  share  in  repara- 

is  small  and  whose  need  for  German 

nerdal  relations  is  almost  as  great  as 


British,  and  in  part  by  the  Belgians,  whose 
interest  is  also  small  and  protected  by  prior- 
ity pledges,  argued  that  the  French  scheme, 
so  far  from  f)ermitting  Germany  to  get  on 
her  feet,  merely  continued  the  German  pay- 
ments in  another  form.  But  the  Belgians 
sharply  dissented  from  the  British  in  certain 
details  and  backed  a  French  proposal  for  the 
control  of  the  Ruhr. 

/TTTi  a  word,  the  British  again  insisted  that 
*the  solution  was  the  restoration  of  trade, 
which  they  needed,  that  is,  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Germany  unconditionally,  while  the 
French  argued  against  any  German  restora- 
tion which  did  not  at  once  insure  payments 
j  to  France.  Thus,  from  the  very  outset,  the 
jl  deadlock  which  had  obtained  for  more  than 
f  I  three  years  was  once  more  established  at 
/  London,  and  the  divergence  between  British 
and  French  policies  and  interests  was  re- 
vealed as  still  too  great  to  permit  of  any 
compromise. 

In  truth  the  impression  of  these  early 
days — and  I  am  writing  on  Friday,  August 
II — seemed  to  be  general  that  the  British 
and  French  attitudes  had  both  hardened, 
that  Lloyd  George  with  a  general  election 
in  mind  and  Poincare  with  a  censorious 
Chamber  behind  him  were  both  prisoners 
of  their  domestic  political  conditions,  and 
each  had  liis  eyes  actually  fixed  upon  his 
X  home-front  while  he  seemed  to  be  engaged 
in  a  discussion  of  foreign  affairs. 

Threats  and  warnings  of  a  speedy  disso- 
lution of  Entente  flew  round  the  corridors 
as  usual  and  the  settled  judgment  of  all 
experienced  observers  seemed  to  be  that 
France  and  Britain  were  further  apart  than 
ever.  On  the  whole  this  was  onlv  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  Balfour  Note,  for  the 
French  have  all  along  insisted  that  French 
payments  to  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  contingent  upon  German  payments  to 
France  and  French  agreement  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  reparations  totals  contingent  simi- 
larly upon  British  and  American  concessions 
in  the  matter  of  French  obligations. 

Warnings  of  French  bankruptcy  and  in- 
deed of  a  general  Continental  collapse  were 
similarly  heard  on  all  sides.  Indeed  the 
most  optimistic  forecasts  were  concentrated 
upon  the  possibility  that  a  brief  moratorium 
would  be  allowed  Germany  and  the  Confer- 
ence w^ould  adjourn  without  a  break  to  some 
later  date,  following  the  precedent  estab- 
lished when  certain  failure  at  Genoa  was 
.  avoided  by  an  agreement  to  meet  at  The 
Hague,  where,  to  be  sure,  the  completeness 
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of  the  Genoa  failure  was  at  last  made 
manifest. 

Before  this  article  reaches  the  reader  the 
final  stages  of  the  London  Conference  will 
have  been  passed,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
here  to  discuss  the  probable  outcome. 
Americans,  however,  mil  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  next  few  weeks  of  British  f)olicy 
with  the  full  foreknowledge  that  a  British 
General  Election  is  at  hand,  and  that  the 
primary  concern  of  British  leaders  must  be 
to  look  after  their  domestic  fences,  what- 
ever the  consequences  in  the  foreign  field. 

Now  the  British  situation  is,  in  a  measure, 
like  the  French  and  the  American.  The 
Frenchman  sees  that  if  the  German  does 
not  pay,  he  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
Alli^  debts  and  of  his  own  reconstruction. 
The  Englishman  sees  that  if  he  cancels  Euro- 
pean debts  and  America  does  not  cancel  his, 
he  will  haye  to  carry  the  load.  Finally  the 
American  sees  that  any  general  cancellation 
scheme  will  in  the  end  put  the  load  on  his 
own  shoulders. 

It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  no  ministry 
responsible  to  the  coimtry  imder  demo- 
cratic institutions  can  face  its  electorate 
with  a  proposal  to  accept  the  burden. 
Poincar^,  Lloyd  George,  Harding — the  situ- 
ation of  each  is  the  same.  If  all  three  knew 
that  a  material  sacrifice  was  necessary  to 
permit  any  escape  from  a  world  catastrophe, 
it  is  unfortunately  true  that  ix>pular  feeling 
in  the  matter  has  been  so  aroused  that  it 
would  be  political  suicide  to  advocate  mak- 
ing the  necessary  surrender. 

The  result,  as  I  see  it,  must  be  ultimate 
disaster,  for  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
at  least,  there  can  be  no  settlement  without 
a  drastic  reduction  of  debts  and  of  German 
rq>arations.  As  for  the  United  States,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  collect  anything  but  the 
British  debt  in  any  event.  Without  com- 
promise there  b  no  chance  that  British 
trade  will  be  restored  or  that  France  will 
receive  any  considerable  reparations.  Brit- 
ain may  be  able  to  bear  her  burden,  although 
the  strain  will  be  terrific.  For  France  and 
Italy  and  probably  Belgium,  only  bank- 
ruptcy can  result. 

As  for  Germany,  the  deadlock  between 
France  and  Britain  prohibits  any  financial 


assistance  from  the  outside,  any  interna- 
tional loan,  while  the  threat  of  French  mili- 
tary operations  will  grow  even  more  immi- 
nent if  London  ends  in  nothing  but  a  new 
disappointment  for  France.  In  the  end  the 
process  of  inflation  can  lead  only  to  a  finan- 
cial and  economic  crash,  and  Germany  has 
no  present  health  to  endure  such  a  strain  as 
would  inevitably  come. 

One  consideration,  however,  my  Ameri- 
can readers  must  also  keep  in  mind.  Ad- 
journment at  London  without  a  break  would 
almost  certainly  be  followed  by  a  combined 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  European  nations  to 
bring  about  a  new  Washington  Conference 
to  deal  with  reparations  and  Allied  debts, 
for  by  this  means  Europe  still  hopes  to 
persuade  America  to  make  that  gesture 
which  alone  offers  the  way  to  easy  and,  for 
Europe,  inexpensive  escape. 

In  the  next  few  months  Mr.  Harding  and 
Mr.  Hughes  will  be  offered  a  new  chance  to 
assume  moral  leadership  in  the  world,  and 
in  another  international  conference  in  our 
own  capital  bring  real  peace  to  a  trou- 
bled world.  But  it  should  never  be  mis- 
taken that  the  single  condition  to  be  met 
will  be  American  cancellation  of  all  of  the 
loans  made  to  our  Allies,  the  British  as  well 
as  the  Continental.  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  this  condition,  even  a  Washington 
Conference  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure. 

I  shall  reserve  until  next  month  comment 
on  the  Greek  situation,  called  to  world 
attention  by  the  Hellenic  threat  to  seize 
Constantinople  and  the  characteristic 
speech  made  by  Lloyd  George  following 
that  threat.  In  all  probability  the  Greek 
menace  was  no  more  than  an  attempt  to 
force  a  favorable  solution  of  the  Near  East- 
em  muddle  upon  the  great  j)owers  and  all 
solution,  in  any  event,  must  wait  upon  the 
adjustment  of  Anglo-French  disputes,  for 
the  true  cause  of  the  Near  Eastern  trouble 
is  discoverable  in  rival  British  and  French 
aspirations  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
If  ever  there  is  a  settlement  of  the  German 
question.  Near  Eastern  difliculties  will  be 
ironed  out  with  small  delay.  And,  con- 
versely, as  long  as  Britain  and  France  are 
at  odds,  their  diplomacy  will  clash  on  the 
Hellespont  just  as  much  as  on  the  Rhine. 
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Facing  a  Shortage 

BY  GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH 

(Director,  United  States  Geological  Survey) 


A  COAL  shortage  has  at  last  come  home 
to  the  general  public.  To  blame  the 
general  public  for  a  considerable  share  in 
all  that  has  led  up  to  the  present  condition 
of  coal  yards  and  coal  bins  may  be  ungra- 
cious but  it  is  not  unjust.  In  the  months 
before  the  coal-mining  stoppage — to  use  the 
polite  British  term  for  strike — when  that 
action  by  the  mine  workers  was  almost  cer- 
tain, and  for  at  least  three  months  after 
April  I,  there  was  a  remarkable  lack  of  pub- 
lic concern  about  coal.  When  coal  could  be 
lM)ught  the  consumer  optimistically  thought 
of  lower  prices  in  the  fall,  and  he  received 
gladly  some  poor  advice  from  equally  opti- 
mistic dealers.  The  average  citizen  cannot 
seem  to  get  thoroughly  warmed  up  on  the 
coal  question  until  he  begins  to  get  chilly, 
but  unfortunately  that  time  of  feverish  in- 
terest in  coal  for  the  home  is  now  close  at 
hand. 

Only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  500,000,000 
to  650,000,000  tons  of  coal  used  in  this 
country  of  ours  is  consumed  directly  in  our 
homes.'  The  rest  of  that  great  tonnage, 
which  represents  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  annual  coal  pile,  is  used  to  turn 
the  wheels  on  our  railroads  and  in  all  our 
industrial  plants  and  to  smelt  our  ores. 
Thus  the  measure  of  the  visible  demand  for 
( oal  by  the  105,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  is  only  100,000,000  to  120,- 
oco,ooo  tons.  But  to  the  householders 
themselves  this  domestic  demand  is  what 
counts  for  most — next  winter's  coal  is  an 
issue  that  every  one  of  us  can  understand. 

Yet  the  recent  order  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ranks  domes- 
tic use  below  some  other  uses,  giving  priority 
in  shipment  to  coal  for  the  raOroads'  own 
use,  for  the  public  utilities,  and  for  public 
institutions.  This  subordination  of  what 
may  seem  an  absolutely  essential  demand  for 
coal  is  justified  by  the  obvious  fact  that  our 
railroads  must  be  kept  running,  to  carr\'  the 
roal  itself  as  well  as  foodstuffs  and  all  the 
\ecessities  of  modem  life;  and  the  pub- 
ties  are  the  other  preferred  customers 


because  they  too  perform  for  the  whole 
people  service  that  cannot  be  interrupted. 
The  demand  for  coal  for  the  railroads  and 
public  utilities  may  be  less  visible  to  the 
average  citizen  than  his  own  requirements, 
but  his  Government  has  to  recognize  its 
claims  to  priority. 

The  coal  that  goes  to  the  railroads  and 
public  utilities  and  to  the  industries  is  prac- 
tically all  bituminous  or  soft  coal,  but  the 
coal  that  is  preeminently  the  household  coal 
is  anthracite;  and  a  shortage  of  anthracite  is 
what  the  public  faces  as  summer  passes. 
The  nearly  five  months  of  idleness  in  the 
anthracite  mines  of  eastern  Pennsvlvania 
means  that  20,000,000  or  25,000,000  short 
tons  of  domestic  sizes  of  hard  coal  have  not 
been  mined  that  are  usually  mined  in  those 
months.  Unlike  bituminous  coal,  which  has 
been  described  as  almost  a  free  gift  of  Na- 
ture to  a  majority  of  the  States,  anthracite 
is  practically  confined  to  an  area  of  less 
than  500  square  miles  in  a  single  State,  and 
these  coal  lands  are  held  by  relatively  few 
owners.  Furthermore,  only  a  few  com- 
panies mine  anthracite,  a  group  of  eight 
comj>anies  producing  72  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
put. This  natural  monopoly  has  thus  re- 
sulted in  a  well-organized  industry,  in 
which  the  mine  capacity  and  mine  labor 
force  are  fairly  well  adjusted  to  the  public 
demand  for  the  product,  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  five  years  the  hard-coal 
mines  have  shown  little  variation  in  output, 
while  the  soft-coal  mines  have  experienced 
excessive  variations  from  year  to  year. 

The  over-development  of  bituminous 
mines — which  is  so  largely  accountable  for 
the  unrest  of  mine  labor  due  to  unemploy- 
ment— will,  however,  make  it  possible  for 
much  of  the  deficit  in  soft  coal  to  be  made 
up  when  once  those  mines  are  running  full 
time;  but  the  less  wasteful  and  better  ad- 
justed mines  in  the  anthracite  region  have 
no  surplus  cap>acity.  Hence  these  25,000,- 
000  tons  of  unmined  anthracite  coal  must  be 
counted  as  lost  to  this  year's  consumers. 
Every  available  ton  of  the  **pea"  size  of 
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anthracite  should  be  purchased  for  range  and 
furnace  use.  The  inability  of  the  anthracite 
mines  to  speed  up  much  to  supply  the  active 
market  of  the  coming  winter  is  shown  also 
by  their  better  working  year,  an  average  of 
272  dsLys  last  year  as  compared  with  less 
than  170  days  as  the  average  of  the  bitu- 
minous mines  of  the  country.  A  shortage 
in  anthracite  is  therefore  inevitable. 

At  best,  even  with  a  steadily  increased 
output  of  bituminous  coal,  its  effective  dis- 
tribution will  be  difficult.  The  task  put 
upon  the  coal  mines  and  the  coal  carriers  is 
the  double  one  of  meeting  current  demands 
and  filling  empty  bins,  and  this  at  a  season 
when  crop  movement  taxes  the  railroads  to 
the  limit  of  their  equipment.  Then,  too,  the 
belated  movement  of  coal  by  water  to  upper 
Lake  ports  both  endangers  the  winter's  sup- 
ply for  the  Northwest  and  draws  coal  from 
other  channels  until  navigation  closes. 

Under  normal  conditions  half  the  coal 
used  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  United 
States  is  bituminous  coal,  although  most  of 
our  Eastern-bom  citizens  know  only  an- 
thracite until  they  discover  that  extensive 
part  of  the  United  States  which  lies  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  Elsewhere  in  the  world 
soft  coal  and  lignite — often  in  the  form  of 
coke  or  briquettes — are  the  mineral  fuels 
almost  universally  used.  The  stringency  in 
anthracite  may  force  many  to  substitute  for 
it  the  dirtier  and  smoky  soft  coal;  and  this 
new  demand  will  put  an  added  burden  on 
the  bitimdnous  mines,  many  of  which  al- 
ready produce  sizes  of  coal  specially  adapted 
for  household  use.  Many  of  us  may  be  glad 
indeed  to  get  bituminous  coal  to  bum  this 
winter. 

Other  substitutes  for  our  luxury  fuel, 
anthracite,  are  wood  and  coke.  A  supply 
of  fire-wood  sufficient  to  replace  coal  for 
household  use  can  no  longer  be  had  even 
in  New  England  or  in  the  Lake  region,  the 
two  regions  farthest  removed  from  the 
coal  fields;  for  fire-wood  is  too  expensive 
in  terms  of  labor,  and  indeed  in  the  cities 
hard  wood  is  itself  a  luxury  fuel,  more  aris- 
tocratic than  anthracite.  This  winter,  how- 
ever, more  wood  than  usual  should  be  used 
in  our  homes,  and  the  wise  householder  will 
seek  to  eke  out  his  coal  supply  with  wood 
wherever  it  is  obtainable. 

Scant  supply  and  high  prices  are  not  with- 
out some  benefit — they  teach  thrift.  The 
unprecedented  high  prices  for  soft  coal  that 
began  during  the  war  have  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  advantage  of  getting  more  heat  out  of 


the  coal  we  bum,  and  boiler-room  efficiency 
has  been  increased  in  a  gratifying  degree. 
Yet  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  fuel 
economy;  we  simply  bum  coal  rather  than 
fully  utilize  it.  The  by-product  practice  of 
the  future  will  substitute  for  the  burning  of 
raw  coal  in  home  or  steam  plant  the  use  of 
either  coke  or  gas,  the  other  products  from 
the  coal  having  first  been  extracted  to  fur- 
nish fuel  for  our  motor  cars,  dyes  for  our 
clothes,  surface  for  our  roads,  and  even 
dmgs  for  our  aches  and  pains. 

Carbonization  of  soft  coal,  saving  the  by- 
products now  usually  wasted,  delivering 
the  gas  and  briquetted  residue'  to  the 
householder,  and  teaching  their  most  effi- 
cient use,  together  make  up  one  of  the 
present-day  challenges  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  American  engineer.  Coke  is  a  clean, 
smokeless,  slow-burning  fuel,  thus  possess- 
ing the  advantages  of  anthracite  at  lower 
cost.  Whenever  available  this  winter  it 
should  be  used  by  the  householder,  who 
should  seek  advice  as  to  how  to  bum  it 
properly.  Eventually  bituminous  coal, 
made  smokeless  and  clean  by  treatment 
which  saves  its  other  products,  must  re- 
place anthracite  in  the  home. 

Even  in  normal  times  the  small  consumer 
of  coal  needs  to  help  in  stabilizing  the  coal 
market,  and  this  year  the  need  is  urgent  for 
unselfish  cooperation  in  reducing  the  pan- 
icky condition  of  the  retail  market.  Dan't 
shop  for  coal.  Every  effort  made  to  obtain 
coal  from  any  other  than  your  regular  dealer 
serves  to  multiply  the  apparent  demand  for 
coal.  Even  your  telephone  inquiry  of  five 
dealers  converts  your  ten-ton  order  into  a 
fifty-ton  demand. 

The  steps  already  taken  by  the  Federal 
officials  to  keep  coal  prices  within  bounds 
can  be  eflFective  only  as  State  and  municipal 
authorities  exercise  their  police  powers  over 
the  price  of  coal  as  an  indispensable  com- 
modity. And  the  consumer  himself  must 
refrain  from  tempting  speculative  dealers 
to  indulge  in  devious  practices  to  get  the 
coal.  "  Bootlegging  "  in  coal  will  be  fashion- 
able this  winter  only  as  the  consumer  stoops 
to  bribery  and  thus  defeats  public  eflForts  at 
price  control. 

The  public  should  realize  that  it  costs 
more  a  ton  to  produce  and  sell  coal  in  a  year 
like  this,  when  abnormal  overhead  expenses 
have  to  be  prorated  against  a  reduced  ton- 
nage. Since  April  i , "  maintenance  "  work  in 
the  anthracite  mines  has  involved  a  labor 
cost  estimated  at  one-elevertth  of  the  regu- 
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lar  payroll,  and  no  coal  mined.  The  anthra- 
cite operators  who  normally  hoist  from  their 
mine  workings  eleven  or  more  tons  of  water 
to  every  ton  of  coal,  have  for  months  had  to 
continue  to  pmnp  those  eleven  tons  of  water 
\Vithout  getting  the  ton  of  coal  to  sell. 

However,  in  these  days  of  social  and 
economic  enlightenment  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment backed  up  by  active  and  outsf)oken 
public  opinion  should  resist  every  effort  to 
have  either  the  mine  price  or  the  retail 
price  of  coal  determined  by  its  scarcity. 
The  sacred  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  apt 
to  be  invoked  by  the  individual  more  often 
than  is  necessar>'  for  the  welfare  of  society, 


and  the  general  public  may  well  set  up  its 
right  to  buy  coal  this  winter  at  a  price  based 
on  actual  costs  and  fair  profits.  But  too 
often  it  has  been  the  complaining  consumer 
himself  who  has  bid  up  coal  to  new  price 
levels.  The  private  purchaser  should  co- 
operate with  the  regulatory  conunissions  he 
asks  to  have  appointed,  and  he  should  insist 
on  the  selection  for  these  positions  of  busi- 
ness men  who  are  efficient  as  well  as  public 
spirited.  For  too  many  years  has  the  gen- 
eral public  dodged  its  responsibility  in  the 
coal  business,  and  now  we  begin  to  see 
clearly  that  coal  production  is  a  national 
issue  and  coal  distribution  a  local  issue. 


AMERICA'S  COAL  INDUSTRY 


BY  GEORGE  H.  GUSHING 

(Former  editor  of  the  Blael(  Diamond) 


THE  coal  industry  has  been  in  a  bad 
predicament  all  summer.  It  has  re- 
minded me  of.  an  automobile  owner  who 
neglected  the  warning  sounds  in  his  engine 
until  it  broke  down  on  a  deserted  road  far 
from  home.  Things  have  been  going  wrong 
in  the  coal  industry  for  a  long  time.  The 
making  of  needed  adjustments  has  been 
postponed  too  long.  Now,  it  looks  like  a 
rebuilding  job. 

Operators  have  created  enough  mines  to 
produce  upwards  of  900,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  per  year.  They  have  a 
demand  for  less  than  600,000,000  tons  per 
year. 

Enough  miners  are  employed  to  produce 
all  the  bituminous  coal  the  country'  needs 
in  2CO  working  days  each  year.  They  must 
live  365  days  a  year.  President  Harding 
says  that  they  should  work  at  least  280 
days  a  year. 

Non-union  bituminous  mines  can  produce 
one-third  of  the  nation's  coal  at  costs  sub- 
stantially less  than  those  of  the  union  mines. 
They  cannot  expand  their  production  to 
supplant  the  union  mines  because  they  are 
too  far  away  from  the  important  markets. 
But  they  can  quote  prices  on  the  fringes — 
and  sometimes  in  the  heart — of  the  big 
market  which  are  so  low  as  to  reduce  the 
prices  brought  by  union  coal  to  actual  cost 
of  production  or  even  less. 

Union  mines  cannot  meet  this  competi- 


tion; they  cannot  get  rid  of  the  union;  they 
cannot,  lawfully,  assist  the  union  to  organ- 
ize their  competition;  and  they  camiot 
avoid  bankruptcy  if  things  continue  to  run 
on  as  they  are. 

The  union,  having  become  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  some  600,000  men,  can- 
not abandon  them  in  the  midst  of  a  fight. 
It  cannot  accept  the  non-union  scale  and 
still  justify  its  dues.  It  cannot  consent  to 
allow  its  members  to  work  only  200  days 
at  the  same  pay  as  other  workers  earn  who 
have  work  during  275  or  more  days  in 
everv'  vear. 

In  anthracite,  the  situation  is  quite  differ- 
ent; in  fact,  almost  the  reverse.  The 
newest  mine  in  that  field  is  nearly  seven 
years  old.  Many  of  the  old  mines  are 
being  worked  out.  Production  is  about  at 
the  peak  and  is  not  large  enough.  The  po]>- 
ulation  in  the  East,  which  has  built  its 
houses  to  use  anthracite  onlv,  is  steadilv 
increasing.  This  means  a  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  that  coal.  Production 
having  reached  the  peak,  but  consumption 
increasing  steadily,  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  the  trade  to  do — it  must  withdraw  from 
some  markets  in  order  to  satisfy  others. 
Thus  the  sale  of  anthracite  in  the  Middle 
West  is  constantlv  less  that  the  needs  of 
the  crowded  East  may  be  met. 

Thus  there  is  not  enough — if  any — com- 
petition in  anthracite.    It  is  too  early  yet 
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to  make  the  statement  fjositively,  but  it 
has  seemed  for  the  last  five  years  that 
anthracite  has  reached  the  stage  where  it 
was  a  matter  of  rationing  rather  than  of 
selling  that  coal.  This  gives  the  impression 
of  a  monopoly  and  of  arbitrary  prices  so 
high  that  the  business  must  be  extremely 
profitable. 

If  the  industry  were  as  profitable  as  it 
seems,  more  men  would  naturally  want  to 
get  into  it;  those  who  are  in  would  want  to 
produce  enough  coai  to  satisfy  all  of  the 
demand  rather  than  merely  a  part.  The 
fact  of  fixed  production  must  indicate  that 
for  some  reason  expansion  is  discouraged. 
The  truth  is  that  land  values  are  so  high 
as  to  discourage  either  purchase  or  lease. 
Costs  of  production — -due  in  part  to  the 
extreme  refinements  of  preparation— are 
so  high  that  the  public  complains  against 
them.  Top  works  are  so  expensive  that 
they  cannot  be  "written  off"  in  the  life  of 
an  ordinary  mine.  When  old  acreages  are 
worked  out  it  is  ne\t  to  impos-sible  to  gel 
adjoining  acreages  which  can  be  worked 
through  the  same  plants.     Finall)',  com- 
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peting  fuels  are  making  great  inroads  upon 
the  anthracite  markets,  or  will  surely  do  so 
if  costs  are  increased.  That  is,  those  who 
now  use  anthracite  are  being  solicited  con- 
stantly to  burn  coke,  fuel  oil,  smokeless 
coal  or  some  of  the  new  patent  fuels. 

The  mine  workers  in  anthracite,  believing 
that  high  prices  mean  necessarily  large 
profits,  ha\e  demanded  a  great  increase 
beyond  the  war  wages.  They  struck  when 
those  demands  were  rejected. 

The  affairs  in  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  divisions  of  the  industry  came 
to  a  focus  at  the  same  time.  While  they 
were  boiling,  there  rose  to  the  surface  also 
the  economic  disarrangements  in  the  eiitire 
industry.  While  men  were  quarrelling  over 
wages  and  disagreeing  over  solution:*  of  the 
economic  problem,  the  mines  were  allowed 
to  close  down  until  it  is  now  impossible  to 
produce  enough  coal  to  allow  the  country 
this  coming  winter  to  do  business  as  u-;uai. 
At  that  point  the  Government  had  to  step 
in.  Its  primary  concern,  of  course,  was  lo 
get  coal  for  the  people.  It  could  not  i;;nore, 
however,  those  dislocations  in  the  industry 
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which,  |)eriodically,  were  bringing  clashes 
lictwcen  the  miners  and  the  operators  and 
which  ftnally  brought  As  countrj'  to  the 
brink  of  civil  war. 

We  all  want  to  know  what  can  or  should 
l»c  (tone  about  coat.  It  w  not  a  solution  to 
apply  to  it  the  ill  temper  of  a  man  on  the 
Htrecl  comer  who  has  no  responsibility  for 
anything  and  only  a  command  of  strong 
language.  Thctiuestiimsare:  What  would 
we  ilii  if  we  were  responsible  financially  for 
llic  two  billion  or  more  dollars  invested  in 
bituminous  coal  and  another  very  large 
Mun  inveigled  in  anthracite?  What  would 
we  do  if  we  Heri'  in  the  shoes  of  Mr.  John 
L,  Lewis  and  were  held  responsible  for  the 
welfnre  of  (rao.coo  workers  who  ha\e 
vleiiid  liim  Iheir  lender  and  spokesman? 
Whiii  \M.uld  «e  do  if  we  were  !'rcsident 
Ibiiiling.  who  must  see  that  the  people  who 
mvil  iiml  shall  gel  ii;  who  must  recogni/e 
ilie  -.tveieigiuy  of  the  separate  States  and 
s  ill  e\eicisc  federal  inlluencf  therein:  who 
imi-l  prottxl  everv  man  who  wants  to 
«oik  without  depriving  somelxxly  else  of 
the  right  to  make  n  living  by  the  thing 
which  he  has  tniineil  himself  »o  do? 


It  is  not  a  simple  question.  I  ha\e  no 
solution  which,  in  this  connection,  I  pro- 
pose. All  I  am  deputized  to  do  is  to  put 
down,  in  a  scries  of  sketches,  pictures  of  the 
facta  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  .what  the 
real  situation  is  and  where  the  disorder 
sprang  from. 

Methods  of  Mining 

A  congress  of  geologists  held  in  Toronto 
some  ten  years  ago  compiled  statistics 
which  disclose  the  fact  that  America  has 
about  s^  |>er  cent,  of  the  coal  resent  of  the 
worid.  Our  own  figures  are  that  it  is  pro- 
duced in  quantity  in  twenty-six  States. 
We  have  so  much  coal  that,  if  it  were  all 
confined  in  one  seam  five  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  it  would  underlie  an  area  comprising 
about  775,000  square  miles. 

As  coal  actually  occurs,  our  supply  is 
broken  up  into  deposits  which  are  extremely 
irregular.  In  one  place  in  Wyoming,  for 
example,  two  seams  unite  to  form  one  body 
of  coal  eighty  feet  in  thickness.  In  the 
anthracite  tield,  we  have  the  Mammoth 
seam,  which  is  fifty  feet  thick.  On  the  con- 
Irarj".  in  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
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nd  in  seams  but  a  few 
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degrees  of  deviation  from  the  horizontal  to 
practically  the  vertical. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  coal  opera- 
tors have  started  to  pursue  a  horizontal 
vein  of  bituminous  coal  into  the  mountain 
only  to  come  shortly  into  a  wall  of  earth  or 
stone.  Efforts  to  locate  the  "lost"'  coal 
seam  have  resulted  in  its  relocation  at  dis- 
tances above. or  below  the  original  position 
ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  more  than  one 
hundred  feet.  These  "faults"  are  said  by 
geologists  to  be  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
volcanic  action  in  those  districts  in  pre- 
historic times. 

Between  the  extremes  represented  by  the 
regular  formation  in  Illinois  and  the  ex- 
tremely irregular  formations  in  the  anthra- 
cite fields  and  in  the  State  of  VVashinplon, 
there  is  the  more  or  less  regular  pitch  or 
strike  of  the  ^'eins  foun<l  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Appalachian  range.  This  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  well-known  Poca- 
hontas seam  of  southern  West  \'irpinia. 
This  vein  outcrops  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  at  a  point  immediately 
west  of  Bluetield,  where  it  reaches  the 
extreme  thickness  of  eleven  feet.  It  i)iuhes 
downward  toward  the  northwest  soshar|)h' 
that  it  passes  under  the  water-line  at 
Williamson,  W,  Va.,  which  is  less  than 
twenlv-five  miles  west  of  Btuefield     Geoio- 
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gists  say  ttot  this  vein  of  coal  extends  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  that  the  pitch  is  so  sharp 
that  at  that  point  it  passes  under  the  bed 
of  the  Ohfo  River  at  a-  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet. 

In  West  Virginia  some  fourteen  veins 
of  coal  are  found  superimposed.  They  all 
pitch  regularly  and  in  *  about  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pocahontas  coal. 

The  coal  operator  comes  upon  these  veins 
in  the  valleys  through  which  the  railways 
and  the  rivers  pass.  The  valleys  are 
merely  cuts  of  varying  depths  into  what 
was  originally  a  plateau.  The  depth  of 
the  valley  determines  which  seam  of  coal 
the  operator  finds  upon  his  land.  In  most 
instances  he  does  not  know  which  vein  he 
is  working  until  he  has  advanced  into  it 
and  until  his  geologists  have  been  able  to 
study  the  strata  immediately  over  and 
under  his  vein. 

Mining  methods  must  vary  with  the 
conditions  found  in  the  mine.  In  Illinois, 
for  example,  the  operator  can  sink  his  shaft 
to  his  coal  and  begin  in  orderly  fashion  to 
lay  out  his  workings.  He  knows  that  there 
is  hardly  a  chance  that  his  original  plans 
will  have  to  be  changed  imtil  the  land  is 
entirely  worked  out.  Indeed,  the  Illinois 
operator  is  so  sure  of  his  ground  that  one  of 
the  biggest  mines  in  the  State  was  laid  out 
on  the  theory  that  the  "entries"  would  be 
driven  to  the  boundar>'  and  that  the  work 
of  extracting  the  coal  would  start  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  field  and  progress  toward 
the  center — the  very  reverse  of  what  is 
customary  and  of  what  an  operator  must 
do  in  a  whimsical  vein. 

In  the  anthracite  field,  no  one  knows  what 
will  develop  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  a  month 
of  work  in  a  vein.  An  "entry*'  may  be 
running  absolutely  horizontal  to-day.  Next 
month  the  same  miner  may  be  mining  up  a 
hillside  so  steep  that  he  must  leave  the  coal 
where  it  falls  to-day  in  order  that  to-morrow 
he  may  have  it  to  stand  on  while  he  attacks 
the  new  "face."  Here,  again,  the  Illinois 
and  the  anthracite  field  furnish  the  ex- 
tremes. In  between  are  found  all  possible 
variations  from  both  conditions. 

There  are  other  highly  important  varia- 
tions. For  instance,  in  Logan  County, 
West  Virginia,  the  coal  lies  between  a  roof 
and  a  floor  of  solid  sandstone.  It  is  so 
unlikely  that  any  of  this  roof  will  fall  that 
most  of  the  coal  can  be  taken  out. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Illinois,  on 
the   contrary,   the   roof   is   quite   pliable. 


However,  the  vein  is  so  thin  that  the  mines 
are  worked  on  what  is  known  as  the  "long 
wall"  method.  That  is,  the  roof  is  so  low 
that  it  will  bend  down — without  breaking^- 
to  rest  on  the  floor  after  the  coal  has  been 
taken  out. 

In  other  places — as  in  the  anthracite 
field — the  roof  must  be  held  in  place  either 
by  the  frequent  placing  of  heavy  timbers  or 
by  leaving. much  coal  unrecoverable  in  the 
ground  as  "pillars."  In  most  mines  both 
methods  are  employed.  In  ■  some  places 
the  floor  is  so  soft  that  it  heaves,  leaving 
great  waves  in  the  ground  after  the  weight 
of  the  coal  is  taken  off. 

Because  conditions  vary  so  greatly,  each 
mine  is  considered  a  separate  probleni.  It 
requires  a  very  skillful  engineer  to  map  out 
a  plan  by  which  each  mine  can  be  worked. 

In  laying  out  a  mine  other  things  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Thus,  in  Illinois, 
the  coal  in  the  ground  is  on.  the  average 
worth  only  about  $Jo  an  acre.  But  the 
surface  land  is  worth.  frOm  $250  to  $300  an 
acre  because  it  is  in  the  heart  of  our  great 
com  belt.  It  would  be  bad  business  to 
extract  $5o-an-acre  coal  and  destroy  $2 sc- 
an-acre farm  land.  So  a  third  of  the  coal 
is  left  in  place  as  pillars  to  protect  the  farm 
land. 

In  the  anthracite  field,  in  places,  cities 
are  built  on  the  surface  and  must  be  pro- 
tected against  "mine  caves."  Also,  in  the 
anthracite  field,  thin  but  valuable  coal  veins 
lie  immediately  above  those  which  are  being 
worked  and  must  be  protected. 

On  the  contrar>%in  parts  of  West  Virginia 
and  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Pennsvl- 
N-ania,  the  coal  is  overlain  only  by  worthless 
mountain  land.  There  the  roof  can  be 
allowed  to  collapse  without  damage.  Min- 
ing methods  have  to  take  all  of  these  things 
into  account. 

Living  C  mid  it  :011s  of  Miners 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  coal  operator 
must  put  his  mine  where  he  finds  the  coal 
and  when  it  is  known  that  he  finds  the  coal 
in  all  sorts  of  places,  from  a  wild  mountain 
pass  to  the  center  of  a  populous  district,  it 
becomes  inevitable  that  the  living  condi- 
tions of  coal  miners  must  cover  an  ex- 
tremely wide  range.  For  example,  the 
country  has  been,  by  reports  of  "mine 
caves"  which  wrecked  many  buildings, 
made  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  coal 
mines  exist  under  Scran  ton.  Pa.  The 
workers  in  those  mines  have  obviously  all 
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the  advantages  of  living  conditions  in  suit  upon  the  li\'ing  conditions  of  miners, 
a  settled  conunimity.  Also,  coal  mines  On  the  contrary,  a  few  years  ago,  a  rail- 
exist  under  Pittsburgh,  with  the  same  re-     road  was  driven  up  Main  Island  Creek  in 


A  GROUP  OF  MINERS-  HOMES  NESTLED  IN  THE  VALLEY  BETWEEN  TWO  LARGE  HILLS 
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Logan  County,  West  Virginia.  Within 
eighteen  months'  so  many  new  mines  were 
opened,  that  that  new  raUjcoad  was  hauling 
6do,o6o  tons  of  coal  peFmbath.  The  coun- 
try' was  so  nearly  a  wilderness  that  on  the 
n^ght .  before  my  first  visit  to  that  field  a 
wildcat  was  captured  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing. 

.  Under  such  extremes  surrounding  the 
ijecessities  of  coal  mining,  no  uniformity  of 
living  conditions  for  miners  is  possible. 
One  mining  district  has  naturally  all  the 
advantages  of  a  settled  community;  an- 
other must  face  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  pioneer. 

The  size  of  the  operating  company,  and 
especially  the  length  of  its  purse,  has  much 
influence  upon  the  kind  of  living  conditions 
provided  for  the  miner.  A  few  years  ago 
a  man  who  had  been  a  partner  in  a  coal- 
selling  firm  sold  out  and  put  $50,000  in 
a  mine  in  an  entirely  new  district  of  West 
Mrginia.  With  that  small  capital  he  had 
to  buy  the  land,  pay  for  the  development 
work,  build  his  town,  and  pay  his  operating 
expenses  until  money  began  to  come  in. 
He  could  afford  but  the  cheapest  of  houses 
for  his  miners.  ; -<  r«^  • 

On  the  contrary,  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company — with  fifty  years  of  successful 
history  behind  it  and  with  credit  which 
would  allow  it  to  float  a  bond  issue  of 
Sio,ODo,ooo — bought  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  coal  land  in  the  Elkhom  basin  of 
eastern  Kentucky.  Its  coal  was  in  a 
mountain  range  with  a  beautiful  valley  on 
either  side.  The  acreage  was  so  extensive 
as  to  allow  the  coal  to  be  attacked  from  both 
valleys.  Accordingly  this  compwiny  built 
the  town  of  Jenkins  on  one  side  of  the 
mountain  and  of  McRoberts  on  the  other. 
Before  the  railroad  was  finished  it  hauled 
the  necessar)'  machinery'  over  the  hills  by 
all  possible  devices.  It  built,  in  those 
valleys,  saw  mills,  cement  plants,  brick 
kilns  and  everj-thing  needed.  When  the 
first  railroad  train  arrived  over  the  new 
railroad  it  pulled  into  towns  all  laid  out 
along  macadam  streets,  with  water- works 
and  sewers,  with  a  lake  for  beauty  and 
pleasure,  and  with  excellent  brick  houses 
for  the  miners.  The  town  plan  was  de- 
veloped around  a  civic  center  which  con- 
tained, all  of  brick,  the  administration 
building,  the  town  hall,  the  theater,  the 
hotel,  three  churches  and  two  club  houses. 
The  hotel  is  not  equaled  in  Kentucky  out- 
of  the  city  of  Louisville. 


Similar  contrasts  exist  wherever  you  go. 
. Near  Bluefield,  W.  Vai./at iheUttle  town  of 
Pocahontas,  Isaac  y.  idanrif  ^he  ^master 
spirit  of  the  .Pocahontas  fieldj  has  built 
a  village  which  is  English  in  every  aspect. 
The  significance  of  this  is  that  most  of  the 
miners  are  Irish  or  Scotch.  The  to^Ti  was 
built  to  give  them  a  familiar  atmosphere. 
The  impression  left  by  a  visit  to  this  A-illage 
is  one  of  brick  houses  squatted  low  on  the 
ground ;  of  an  abundance  of  vines  climbing 
over  house  walls;  and,  of  a  friendly  proxim- 
itv  of  house  and  sidewalk. 

But  if  you  walk  from  that  village  up  to 
the  junction  point  of  two  branch  lines  of 
railroad  and  then  walk  down  the  other 
branch  line — you  can  do  it  all  in  an  hour  or 
a  little  more — you  come  upon  the  other 
thing  which,  unfortunately,  has  given  the 
tone  and  color  to  living  conditions  in  the 
whole  coal  field.  There  the  railroad  line 
runs  through  a  narrow,  crooked  valley  which 
is  flanked  on  either  side  bv  naked  hill- 
sides.  On  one  side  of  the  railroad  track  is 
a  filthy  little  stream  *  which  \s^  by  ^ome 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  callecl  a  river. 
At  intervals,  the  huge  ugly  "tipples" — 
the  buildings  in  which  coal  is  transferred 
from  the  mine  car  to  the  railroad  car — stand 
with  their  forefeet  on  the  floor  of  the  valley 
and  their  haunches  squatted  on  the  hill- 
side. Flanking  them,  on  either  side,  are 
rows  of  wooden  shacks  on  stilts  with  porches 
stretching  out  to  the  banks  of  that  little 
**  river."  I  have  seen,  in  Februarj',  boys 
with  their  legs  bare  to  the  knees,  walking 
through  the  cold  mud  and  picking  their 
way  with  care  to  avoid  the  ice  which,  at 
intervals,  showed  through  the  mud. 

The  pay  of  the  miners  who  live  in  the 
vine-covered  brick  cottages  and  in  the 
shacks  surrounded  by  mud  and  pigs  is  the 
same.  The  difference  in  living  conditions 
represents,  in  large  part,  a  difference  in 
taste.  One  group  came  from  Great  Britain. 
The  other  group  came  from  the  Balkans. 

At  Windber,  Pa.,  a  town  of  22,000  in- 
habitants, the  Benvind- White  Coal  Minirg 
Company  erects  houses  in  blocks  of  100. 
It  operates  its  own  saw  mills,  brick  kilns, 
cement  burners,  and  has  its  ovvn  whole- 
sale plumbing  company.  It  buys  or  manu- 
factures house  materials  in  quantity.  It 
lets  contracts  for  house  building  in  quantity 
that  thereby  it  may  get  the  lowest  cost.  It 
sells  these  houses  to  the  men  at  cost. 

At  Kincaid,  Illinois,  F.  S.  Peabody  has 
built   two   model   mines   for   himself   and 
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a  model  toWTi — mostly  on  the  Dutch 
Colonia)  style — for  the  men.  These  miners 
are  Welsh  and  Scotch.  They  take  good 
care  of  property  because  they  appreciate 
good  living  conditions. 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  indefi- 
nitely the  illustrations  of  contrast  and  to 
paint  pictures  of  those  middle-ground  con- 
ditions which  of  course  exist.  Only  one 
thing  can  be  said.  The  tendency — slow  but 
steady  and  patient — is  away  from  mud,  pigs 
and  board  shacks,  because  coal  companies 
are  getting  into  more  substantial  positions  as 
they  expand  to  control  large  acreages,  an(l 
"dig  themselves  in"  for  a  slay  of  fifty  or 
more  years  in  one  locality. 

Seasonal  ihtctuation 

Bituminous  coal,  in  the  main,  is  used  in 
industry.  The  months  when  the  farmer  is 
spending  and  when  general  business  is  good 
are  the  months  of  boom  demand  for  coal. 
The  months  when  the  farmer  is  out  of  the 
market  and  when  general  business  is  drag- 
ging are  the  months  of  depression  in  coal. 

Indeed,  if  the  total  movement  of  all  com- 
modities by  rail  in  a  gi\-en  year  is  divided 


into  twelve  equal  parts;  if  the  mo\-ement  of 
coal  is  similarly  treated;  if  the  actual  move- 
ment in  the  various  months  of  both  coal  and 
general  business  is  reduced  to  a  percentage 
above  and  below  the  average,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  percentage  fluctuations  in 
coal,  month  by  month,  are  almost  identical 
with  those  in  general  business.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  result  of  simple  mathematical 
calculations  based  on  the  available  reports 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  which 
tell  the  number  of  cars  of  various  and  all 
commodities  loaded  for  shipment. 

Thus  it  is  true  that  coal  is  a  \'er)-  highly 
seasonal  business;  but  so  is  all  American 
business.  In  a  busi.iess  way,  we  all  rise  and 
fall  with  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer. 

E\-cn  if  our  writers  and  our  economists 
are  just  now  discovering  the  fact,  tiie  sea- 
siinal  fluctuations  in  coal  are  not  new.  In- 
stead, they  have  betii  vasllj-  worse  in  t!ie 
past  than  they  are  now.  As  we  ad\'ance 
toward  more  complete  industria!i/.alion  and 
especially  as  we  take  on  ex|X)ri  trade,  these 
seasonal  fluctuations  will  diminish  stcadiiy 
until,  as  in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany, 
they  d' 
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These  seasonal  fluctuations  being  knoHn, 
the  coal  mines  have  attracted  that  type  of 
labor  which  prefers  a  highly  seasonal  occu- 
pation— because  it  prefers  the  long  seasons 
of  "rest" — or  which,  being  thrifty,  desires 
to  vary  its  occupation  by  mixing  in  a  little 
of  gardening  or  of  farming.  The  steady 
complaint  of  the  industr>-  has  been  that 
most  miners  are  so  wedded  to  their  seasonal 
routine  of  fishing  or  farming  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  increase,  e\en  under  great 
stress,  the  production  of  coal  by  persuading 
them  to  work  the  necessary  additional  days. 
Thus  in  1918,  when  we  were  in  the  throes 
of  the  World  War  demand,  it  was  possible 
to  get  but  a  limited  number  of  additional 
days  work  out  of  the  miners  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Therefore,  the  production  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  that  State  in  1918  showed  the 
extremely  modest  increase  of  about  10,000,- 
000  tons  over  the  pre-war  record  of  175,- 
000,000  tons.  In  Illinois  the  achievement 
was  vastly  greater.  As  a  direct  result  of 
working  the  mines  an  additional  number  of 
days,  its  coal  production  rose  from  65,000,- 
000  tons  to  91,000,000  tons.  But,  in  that 
same  year,  tlie  farmers  of  Illinois  found  it 


practically  impossible  to  han'est  their 
crops.  They  reported  that  never  had  they 
paid  such  high  wages.  Coal  production 
there  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
adjacent  farms. 

In  the  light  of  a  record  which  is  consistent 
through  the  years,  it  must  be  set  down  as  a 
fact  that  the  coal  industry'  is  highly  sea- 
sonal and  that  the  workers  who  are  at- 
tracted to  the  coal  mines  are  those  who 
prefer  a  seasonal  industry. 

The  trouble  starts,  of  course,  when  these 
workers  demand  that  they  be  paid,  for 
part  time,  the  same  wa^es  as  are  earned 
by  those  others  i\ho  \\ork  the  year  round. 

Coal  Producl.'oii  aiii  Distribulion 
Because  of  many  and  great  uncertainties 
which  attach  to  our  immediate  business 
future,  hardly  a  single  figure  exists  which 
measures  accurately  any  phase  of  our  coal 
business — actual  production,  potential  pro- 
duction, actual  consumption  or  likely  con- 
sumption. We  are  literally  in  a  state  of 
flux  where  all  past  facts  have  lost  most  of 
their  significance  and  where  future  facts 
have  not  taken  form. 


"  READY  TO  BE  HOISTED  TO  THE  SURFACE 
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(At  the  richt  ii  the  powcc-hoiuc:  in  the  ccnt< 
the  dirt  b  waihed  out  of  the  urn 

For  instance,  in  1918  we  produced  about 
90,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  seemed 
to  have  need  for  more.  In  1921  we  pro- 
duced less  than  75,000,000  tons  and  had  a 
great  storage  pile  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  bituminous,  we  produced  578,000,000 
tons  in  1918  and  had  a  big  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  produced  about  410,000,- 
ODO  tons  in  1921  and  had,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  same  storage  pile  as  we  had  in 
1918.  Recently,  fluctuations  of  100,000,000 
tons  between  the  productions  of  two  years 
have  been  rather  more  common  than  un- 
common. No  one,  under  such  conditions, 
can  say  which  is  normal,  which  is  abnormal, 
and  which  is  subnormal.  We  simply  do  not 
know. 

Judging  the  future  by  the  past — as  the 
insurance  actuaries  do — the  most  pessimis- 
tic estimate  would  assure  that  the  a\'erage 
production  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  five 
years  ending  in  1925  should  be  585,000,000 
tons,  or  about  10,000,000  tons  ahead  of  the 
peak  production  during  the  war.  Taking 
the  potentialities  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry into  account,  it  would  be  easy  to 
absorb  that  production;  but,  taking  the 
state  of  our  carriers  into  account,  It  will  be 
impossible  to  transport  it.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  simply  do  not  know  what  to  expect. 


0.11 


The  coal  figures  are  equally  as  confusing. 
We  entered  the  war  with  less  than  6000 
bituminous  coal  mines.  We  came  out  of  it 
with  more  than  11,000  mines  having  private 
railroad  sidings  and  with  about  14,000  so- 
called  "wa^on  mines" — those  not  directly 
connected  with  railroads. 

The  railroads  are,  by  law,  required  to  rate 
each  coal  mine  and  to  give  to  each  its  pro- 
portion of  all  cars  available  in  that  district. 
If  the  bituminous  coal  mines  should  ship 
in  any  year  the  full  amount  of  their  "rated 
capacity"  they  would  produce  about  a  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal,  or  a  little  more  than  19.- 
000,000  tons  per  week.  Yet,  in  the  times  of 
greatest  stress  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  the  bituminous  mines  have  never 
actually  shipped  as  much  as  14,000,000  tons 
in  any  week.  They  could  not  possibly  sus- 
tain, for  six  weeks,  a  movement  of  iz,ooo,- 
000  tons  per  week  without  crowding  other 
traffic  off  the  rails. 

Those  estimates  of  our  productive  capac- 
ity which  are  commonh'  used  are  evidently 
much  too  high.  How  much  our  productive 
capacity  has  been  reduced  by  labor  or  by 
the  insufficiency  of  transportation,  we  do 
not  know.  Only  one  thing  is  definitely 
known,  because  pro\'ed.  We  have  enougli 
facilities,  in  plants  and  men,  to  overstock 
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the  market  under  any  state  of  demand — if 
the  railroads  can  carry  it.  This  fact  creates 
a  constant  state  of  intense  competition 
which  reduces  the  selling  price  of  coal  to 
actual  cost  of  production  or  less  for  all  but 
the  best  of  mine  managers. 

While  many  honest  and  painstaking  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  to  exact  estimates,  all 
results  have  been  far  from  dependable  for 
the  reasons  just  given.  We  have  only  a 
few  known  demands,  but  even  they  can  not 
be  put  in  tabulated  form  because  some 
figures  include  parts  of  other  figures.  The 
railroads,  normally,  consume  between  130,- 
000,000  and  150,000,000  tons  per  year. 
Coke-making  requires  between  75,000,000 
and  85,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
per  year.  Electric  public  utilities  use  be- 
tween 25,000,000  and  35,000,000  tons  per 
year.  Coal  mines  burn  about  10,000,000 
to  12,000,000  tons  per  year  under  their 
own  boilers.  Canadian  exports  amount  to 
about  17,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  and 
4,000,000  tons  of  anthracite.  Overseas 
exports  will  average  close  to  10,000,000 
tons.  New  England  will  consume  about 
30,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous per  year.  Chicago  requires  between 
35,000,000  and  40,000,000  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  coal  per  year.  The  Great  Lakes 
will  take  about  25,000,000  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous and  4,000,000  tons  of  anthracite.  The 
section  east  of  Harrisburg  and  Buffalo  will 
consume  about  38,000,000  tons  of  the  pre- 
pared sizes  of  anthracite  and  about  25,000,- 
000  to  35,000,000  tons  of  the  steam  sizes 
of  anthracite.  The  household  trade  of  the 
United  States  will  consume  about  85,000,- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  The  figures,  of 
course,  for  Chicago,  New  England,  the 
Lake  territory,  as  here  given,  include  the 
coal  for  the  raih*oads,  gas  plants,  electric 
public  utilities,  households  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  figures  o\'erlap  for  those  rea- 
sons. The  remainder  of  our  coal  production 
goes  to  meet  the  nation's  manifold  needs  for 
fuel.  Naturally,  these  needs  change  from 
day  to  day,  from  month  to  month  and 
from  year  to  year  in  direct  accord  with 
the  activities  of  a  greats  people  whose  ac- 
tivities are  diversified  and  whose  indus- 
tries are  meeting  the  ever  changing  con- 
ditions of  trade  and  commerce.  No  single 
yardstick  can  possibly  measure  the  demand 
unless  it  is  made  sufficiently  elastic  to 
accommodate  the  varying  moods  of  a  whole 
people  from  year  to  year. 


The  Present  Emergency  in  Coal 

When  we  are  in  the  throes  of  any  great 
industrial  upheaval,  such  as  this  strike  of 
the  coal  miners,  it  is  particularly  difficult 
to  avoid  "taking  sides."  Also,  so  many 
issues  are  involved  that  one  is  likelv  to  be- 
come  lost  in  the  labyrinth.  However,  my 
personal  belief  is  that  the  whole  controversy 
between  the  miners  and  operators  can  be 
simmered  down  to  three  things,  namely: 

First,  the  union  mines  cannot  meet  the 
demands  of  the  union  and  also  the  compe- 
tition of  the  immediately  adjoining  non- 
union mines.  They  cannot  pay  the  wages 
named  by  the  union  and  still  charge  the 
prices  for  coal  demanded  by  the  public. 

The  non-union  fields  cannot  be  unionized 
— and  their  labor  costs  raised  to  a  par  with 
those  of  the  unionized  mines — \nthout  the 
expenditure  by  the  union  of  large  sums  of 
monev  raised  bv  the  check-off  in  the  union 
fields.  And  the  union  mines  cannot  check 
off  funds  for  this  purpose  without  being 
charged  with  being  in  a  conspiracy  with 
their  miners  to  destroy  the  competition  of 
the  non-union  fields. 

Second,  the  union  cannot  get,  from  the 
union  mines,  either  the  wages  or  the  working 
conditions  demanded  by  its  members  so 
long  as  the  operators  have  their  re\'enue 
reduced  by  the  competition  of  non-union 
mines.  The  union  cannot  raise  the  funds 
necessary  to  conquer  the  non-union  fields 
without  the  *' unlimited"  check-off  in  the 
union  fields.  The  operators,  because  of  con- 
spiracy charges  made  in  federal  courts,  are 
balking  at  the  check-off.  Without  it  the 
union  cannot  be  held  together,  even  in  the 
unionized  fields. 

Third,  in  harmony  with  the  labor  thought 
of  the  world,  the  miners'  union  demands 
that  the  coal  industry  be  nationalized;  that 
the  miners  be  given  national  agreements; 
that  they  be  accorded  profit-sharing — their 
constitution  demands  the  "full  social  value 
of  a  ton  of  coal";  that  the  hours  of  labor  be 
reduced,  to  the  end  that  by  working  less 
each  day  the  available  labor  be  sj)read  over 
a  greater  number  of  days  per  year;  and  that 
they  be  paid  enough  for  the  time  worked  to 
allow  them  to  live  "according  to  the  Ameri- 
can standard"  during  the  year. 

The  operator  resists  nationalization  as  an 
infringement  upon  his  property  rights.  He 
opposes  national  agreements  as  being  unre- 
sponsive to  the  wide  differences  in  mining 
conditions  in  the  various  fields.    He  resists 
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the  shorter  hours  as  haWng  a  tendency  to 
put  him  even  further  out  of  com]>etition 
with  the  non-union  fields.  He  resists  the 
demanded  increase  in  paj'  as  lending  to 
eliminate  him  from  competitive  markets. 

A  few  iUustrations  will  suffice  to  indicate 
what  the  oi)erators  ha\e  in  mind.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  which  have  developed  re- 
cently, Pennsylvania  produces  about  175,- 
000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  The  cen- 
tral and  northern  unionized  licld  produces 
about  50,000,000  tons.  The  western  union- 
ized field  produces  a  like  amount.  In  Ix-- 
Iween  and  surrounding  these  union  mines 
are  fields  which,  normally,  are  non-union 
and  which  produce  about  75,000,000  tons. 
These  non-union  mines  produce  a  grade  of 
coal  equal  to  the  best  in  the  western  field  and 
superior  to  the  product  of  the  union  mines 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Slate. 

During  the  last  year  prior  to  the  strike 
the  non-union  mines  had  been  able  to  under- 
sell their  union  competitors  by  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton,  in  a  market  which 
usually  is  captured  by  a  difference  of  only 
iive  cents  a  ton.  The  union  operators  have 
demanded  Chat  competitive  conditions  must 
be  equalized.    They  propose  to  reduce  the 


union   wage-scale  or  to  throw  the    unii>ii 
overboard, 

Western  Pennsylvatiia  was  not  onl)-  meet- 
ing the  compe'.i'ioii  ')f  the  non-union  mines 
in  its  own  Stale,  but  sto.id  op|>osing  ais*t  the 
non-union  minc'i  of  W  est  Virginia  and  east- 
em  Kentucky,all  of  which  mines  |)roduce  coal 
of  equal  value  at  vastly  lower  costs.  The 
com|>etilive  condition  was  enough  to  lorce 
the  operators  inio  open  resistance  to  the 
miners,  even  if  there  were  no  other  issue. 

Howe\er,  as  a  result  of  "the  West  \'ir- 
ginia  Mine  War"— as  the  affair  in  Mingo 
county  was  called— the  ojwrators  of  West 
Virginia  had  gone  inIo  the  federal  court  at 
Indianai^olis  to  swoar  out  an  injunction 
against  the  union  oficrators.  In  a  formal  ' 
l>a|>cr,  the  charge  was  made  that  they  were, 
through  the  check -oft,  in  a  conspiracy  with 
the  miners  to  di'.-itroy  the  West  Virginia 
operators. 

Just  prior  to  this  incident  the  federal 
grand  jury  in  the  same  court  had  returned 
indictments  against  these  same  oiK'rators 
in  which  exactly  the  same  charge  of  con- 
spiracy was  made.  Ihus,  the  force  which 
impelled  the  operalors  into  battle  against 
the  check-off  is  readilj'  understood. 
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It  is  equally  easy  to  see  the  force  which 
drove  the  miners  into  this  fight.  They  had, 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  been  confronted 
in  each  joint  interstate  wage  conference, 
with  the  statement  that  no  wage  increases 
could  be  granted  because  wages  in  the  non- 
union fields  of  West  \'irginia  and  eastern 
Ken  luck  J'  were  already  lower  than  the 
union  scale.  The  union,  to  preserve  itself, 
must,  it  believed,  complete  the  unionization 
of  the  closely  competing  districts.  There- 
fore, it  set  out  upon  a  conquest  of  West 
Virginia,  using  funds  which  were  raised 
through  the  check-off.  When  that  battle 
had  barely  started  the  union  was  stopped 
by  State  troops.  And  then  it  had  to  aban- 
don the  aggressive  while  it  fought  out  with 
the  union  operators,  in  conference,  the  right 
to  even  a  continuance  of  the  check-oiT  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  local  unions.  When  it  was 
planning  a  large  cam[>aign  of  e.'cpanaion  it 
had  to  fall  back  to  fight  a  battle  for  mere 
existence. 

Those  are  the  facts  of  the  situation.  The 
rest  of  it  is  but  reasonable  assumption.  The 
leaders  of  the  miners  were  not  willing,  seem- 
ingly, to  be  forced  into  making  defensive 
warfare.  They  know  the  inherent  weakness 
of  such  a  |>osition.  They  took  a  boldl>' 
offensive  step  when  they  demanded  nation- 
alization of  the  mines  and  nationwide  agree- 
ments— agreements  in  which  the  non-union 
fields  would  be  forced  to  sign,  along  with  the 
union  fields,  a  common  wage-scale. 


When,  however,  the  operators  were 
asked  to  enter  a  national  conference  to  make 
a  national  scale,  they  had  to  reckon  with 
those  facts,  previously  set  down,  which  tell 
the  widely  different  mining  conditions  in 
each  field;  the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  wage- 
scale  which  is  the  same  for  each  field;  the  in- 
ability to  compete  in  common  markets  if 
the  mines  which  use  many  men  to  produce 
a  small  tonnage  have  to  pay  the  same  rates 
as  the  mines  which  employ  few  men  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  tonnage. 

And,  in  the  struggle,  each  side  sought  its 
natural  allies.  At  one  point  it  looked  much 
as  though  \ve  had  arrived  at  a  definite  align- 
ment of  labor  against  capital,  with  the 
Government  likely  to  be  forced  to  "take 
sides."  That  complication  was  avoided 
only  because  the  President  exercised  the 
greatest  patience  and  employed  great  skill. 

Meanwhile,  the  strike  has  been  protracted 
to  a  point  where  the  failure  to  produce  coal 
has  seriously  imperiled  the  people's  supply 
for  the  coming  winter.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  those  who  live  along  (he  lines  of 
railroad  which  serve  unionized  districts 
only  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  have  either 
been  able  to  get  no  coal  at  all  or  have  had  to 
move  their  supply  from  distances  which  are 
vastly  greater  than  is  customary.  It  was 
this  latter  situation  which  caused  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  that  an  emergency  exists  and 
to  set  up  that  machinery  which  will  trj' 
to  make  an  insufficient  supply  of  coal  go  far 
enough  to  avoid  actual  suffering. 


A  VAST  ARBA  COVERED  WITH 
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SUPERPOWER:  THE  NEXT 
INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

BY  JUDSON  C.  WELUVER 


IT  is  the  afternoon  of  December  20,  iq.p- 
You  are  making  your  first  visit  to  the 
Chief  Dispatcher  of  Power,  Eastern  Super- 
power System,  at  his  office  at  Port  Jer\is, 
N.  Y.  This  superpower  'development  has 
long  interested  you,  but  your  notions  about 
it  are  \'ague.  You  regard  it  as  one  of  those 
modern  industrial  miracles  by  which  society 
li\'es,  in  which  we  are  ail  more  or  less  cogs  of 
the  machine,  and  yet  which  not  many  of  us 
assume  that  we  are  entitled  to  understand. 
The  big,  high,  tiled  room,  you  observe, 
looks  like  the  combination  of  the  control 
room  of  a  great  electric  plant  and  the 
switchboard  of  a  telephone  system. 

Power  Control  from  Boston  to  Washinj'ton 
"That's  precisely  what  it  is,"  assents  the 
chief  dispatcher.  "Thisispowercontroi  for 
the  eastern  zone:  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Buffalo,  north  of  the  Potomac.  Railroads, 
street-cars,  factories,  lighting  systems,  all 
report  to  us  what  they  will  want  for  every 
hourof  the  day;  we  chart  it  here" — jwint- 
ing  to  a  series  of  sheets  suggesting  a  train 
dispatcher's  train -movement  schedule,  on 
the  desk — "and  deliver  the  power  by  ma- 
nipulating the  switchboards  or  telephoning 
to  operators  in  other  parts  of  the  zone  who 
make  the  deliveries  from  their  switchboards. 
Look  here." 
He  walks  across  the  room  to  a  switch- 


board, and  grasps  the  handle  as  if  to  pull  a 
plug. 

"At  4:30  this  afternoon  factories  in 
Newark  will  begin  to  cut  off  their  power 
and  close,  Newark  is  now  getting  110,000 
kilowatts,  or  about  140,000  horse-power, 
from  Niagara,  through  that  plug.  By  4:30, 
Newark  will  be  able  to  relinquish  that  power 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Til  pull  this  plug 
and  stop  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  rush 
of  people  going  home  will  demand  a  lot 
more  i>ower  for  the  New  York  subways.  So 
when  I  pull  that  plug  to  take  this  140,000 
horse-power  from  Newark,  I'll  shove  it  back 
into  that  other  socket,  and  the  current  will 
instantly  be  delivered  at  New  York." 

Your  friend  the  Superpower  dispatcher 
controls  the  distribution  of  3,000,000  horse- 
power from  Niagara;  as  much  more  from 
the  St.  Lawrence;  400,000  horse-power  from 
a  steam -electric  plant  at  Pitlston,  near 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  similar  quantities  from 
like  plants  at  Nescoi)eck  and  Sunbury,  Pa.: 
4tjo.ooo  more  from  a  combined  steam  and 
hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Susquehanna 
at  Harrisburg:  and  other  like  units  from 
the  steam -electric  plants  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  Paterson,  Boston, 
Providence,  New  Haven,  Baltimore,  Wil- 
mington, Utica,  and  so  on;  other  units  of 
hydro-electricity  from  the  Raquette  River 
in  Northern  New  York,  from  the  Potomac 
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at  Great  Falls,  near  Washington;  and  from 
several  plants  on  the  Delaware,  Port  Jervis 
being  the  center  of  one  of  these  develoi)- 
Tnents.  It  is  only  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  business  being  quiet  for  the  mo- 
ment the  chief  dispatcher  takes  a  few 
minutes  to  explain. 

Long-DistatKe  Transmission 
"Of  course,  you  understand  that  most  of 
the  power  of  this  system  is  generated  by 
plants  installed  before  the  Superpower 
organization  was  perfected.  The  great 
power  plants  that  furnished  light  and  trans- 
portation for  all  the  cities,  and  power  for 
many  of  the  industries,  were  simply  taken 
into  the  Superpower  organization  and  con- 
nected up  by  transmission  lines,  so  that 
power  could  be  delivered  wherever  wanted, 
no  matter  where  generated.  But  that  is 
largely  a  temporary  arrangement.  These 
older  plants  are  in  many  cases  located  so 
far  from  coal  mines  that  we  can't  afford  to 
ship  fuel  to  them;  built  on  land  that  is  too 
\aiuable;  operated  by  labor  that  must  have 
the  city  scale  of  wages.  So  as  such  plants 
become  obsolescent,  they  are  abandoned, 
and  new  ones,  built  right  at  the  mines,  on 
cheap  land,  to  use  cheaper  labor,  are  put 
into  commit«ion,  and  the  jKjwer  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  cilies.  Immensely  cheaper  to 
transport  power  in  kilowatts  than  in 
carloads. 


"The  shoe  factories  in 
Brockton  are  right  now  run- 
ning on  Niagara  power. 
At  five  o'clock  they  will 
close,  and  the  power  will  be 
switched  from  the  Brockton 
factory  circuit  to  the  Brock- 
ton car  line  circuit,  to  take 
the  people  home.  After  that, 
it  will  probably  be  switched 
over  to  Boston,  because  this 
is  the  holiday  shopping  sea- 
son and  the  cities  are  using 
extra  loads  for  lighting." 

.\n  attendant  ste|is  up  and 
hands  the  chief  dls])atcher  a 
memorandum;  a  few  figures 
filled  into  a  printed  form. 
He  glances  at  it,  adds  his 
o.k.,  and  hands  it  back. 

"Notification  from  Wash- 
ington," he  explains,  "that 
it  is  raining  great  guns;  busi- 
ness will  be  practically  sus- 
pended tonight,  and  so  we 
can  cut  ofT  sSi<:>oo  kilowatts  of  Great  Falls 
power  from  Washington  and  turn  it  over 
to  some  other  town  that  will  need  it. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  them  to-night." 

Another  memorandum  comes,  is  studied  . 
a  moment,  and  receives  the  o.k,  "Raining 
in  Baltimore,  loo;  ordered  its  excess  juice 
to  Philadelphia."  The  order  is  charted  on 
the  distribution  sheet;  then  the  dispatcher 
pulls  over  a  schedule  marked  "Metro- 
politan .^rea." 

"This  shows  that  New  York  City  used 
1,500,000  horse-power  to-day  from  S  .\.M. 
to  9:30  A.M.;  largely  on  the  transit  system, 
getting  people  to  work.  After  that  it 
jumped  rapidly  to  2,000,000,  because  the 
industrial  plants  were  all  in  operation,  and 
also,  it  being  a  very  dark  day,  at  the 
height  of  the  shopping  season,  sho])*  and 
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diflicult  to  calcutale.  The  movement  of 
heavy  freight  is  tteinj;  more  and  more  man- 
aged with  the  viewtoworking  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  it  late  at  night,  after  the  cities  have 
gone  to  bed,  with  the  hydroelectric  [mwer." 

Waste  Eliminated 
■     The  dispatcher  walks  o\er  to  a  window 
and  points  to  a  dam  a  half-mile  away,  across 
the  Delaware. 

"There  are  nine  gates  in  that  dam,"  he 
explains.  "When  they  are  ail  o\ien,  the 
water  flows  down  on  nine  turbines,  which 
run  nine  Erenerators.  and  a  i 


trBnimlition — nolablylbeopera'ioncf  >hoe  fanoriu  ax  Brodt- 
icludet  the  Foniiruction  of  ■  32-foot  tunnel  for  Jivcning  water 
which  wiU  develop  IIO.ODO  hone-power) 

Everyone  Buys  Current  Jrom  Superpower 
If  you  can  project  this  suggestion  of  the 
iwwer  dispatcher's  duties,  to  include  all 
jMJwer  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Ohio. 
from  the  St.  LawTence  to  the  Potomac;  if 
j-ou  can  imagine  all  the  imwer-producing 
|}lant$  and  all  the  power-using  centers  hav- 
ing their  capacities  and  requirements  so 
accurately  charted  that  there  will  always  be 
j'u.-it  enough  jxiwer,  always  distributed  where 
and  when  it  is  needed — then  you  will  ha\e 
a  general  conception  of  what  Supeq>ower 
means.    It  is  a  nroiiosal  to  uiiifv  the  whole 
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The  chief  dispatcher  whose  operations 
we  have  been  observing  would  be  its  di- 
rector of  traffic.  The  big,  well-located  and 
highly  efficient  steam-electric  plants  al- 
ready built,  would  have  been  taken  over 
by  this  Superpower  corfX)ration.  A  number 
of  new,  model  plants,  both  steam  and  hydro, 
would  have  been  installed;  the  steam  plants 
in  the  coal  fields  where  fuel  could  be  had 
without  transporting  it  far;  the  hydro 
plants  wherever  nature  has  provided  p)ower 
sites.  Through  a  network,  of  distributing 
mains,  the  current  would  be  carried  wher- 
ever needed;  sold  at  meter  rates  to  rail- 
roads, street-car  systems,  lighting  systems, 
and  factories. 

This  power  centralization  would  take  the 
place  of  some  96,000  independent  power- 
producing  plants  throughout  the  zone. 
Nearly  all  of  these  are  inefficient;  wasteful 
of  capital,  coal  and  labor.  The  change 
would  bring  about  enormous  savings  and 
largely  increase  the  capacity  of  the  rail- 
roads to  move  traffic.  The  plan  is  to-day 
regarded  by  men  of  vision  as  an  inevitable 
development  of  the  near  future.  The 
national  Government  has  made  detailed 
surveys  and  prepared  plans.  It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  greatest  single  ad- 
vance toward  solving  the  railroad  problem 
lies  in  electrification. 

Electrification  the  Order  of  the  Day 

The  war  brought  Superpower  programs 
to  attention  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  England,  even  before 
the  corresponding  move  in  the  United 
States,  a  technical  commission  worked  out 
a  scheme  for  electrif}ing  the  Kingdom. 
This  embraced  utilization  of  water-power, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  and  dividing  the  Kingdom 
into  a  dozen  power  zones  based  on  the  nat- 
ural distribution  of  coal  and  water-power. 
E^ch  coal  field  would  be  the  nerve  center 
of  one  or  more  Superpower  zones.  Steam- 
electric  plants  would  convert  the  coal  into 
electric  current  at  the  mine-head,  whence 
the  power  would  be  distributed.  In  En- 
gland, as  here,  it  is  realized  that  the  lessened 
transportation  of  coal  would  be  equivalent 
to  greatly  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
railroads,  which  is  as  important  there  as 
here. 

Indeed,  this  is  desperately  important 
to-day  in  ever}-  country'  dependent  on  rail- 
road transj>ortation.  Unless  the  railroads 
are  somehow  enabled  rapidly  to  increase 
their  tonnage  capacities,  the  world's  growth 


in  population,  industry  and  commodity 
exchanges  is  bound  very  soon  to  outrun 
their  capacity  to  serve  it,  and  to  bring  about 
an  economic  and  industrial  f)aralysis.  Un- 
der the  old  and  wasteful  system  the  worid 
in  another  generation  would  be  unable  to 
supply  coal,  or  capital,  or  industrial  ma- 
terial to  maintain  an  adequate  railroad 
system.  Superpower,  by  cutting  off  most 
of  the  coal  tonnage  of  the  roads,  and  si- 
multaneously increasing,  through  electrifica- 
tion, their  capacity,  would  largely  solve  the 
problem  of  the  railroads. 

II ow  Will  Superpower  Be  Financed^ 

A  single  corporation  thus  centralizing 
control  of  power  in  the  greatest  industrial 
and  metropolitan  area  in  the  nation  would 
of  course  \neld  a  tremendous  authority. 
Therefore  it  would  have  to  be  under  rigor- 
ous governmental  control — State  and  Fed- 
eral. Its  rates  would  be  fixed  by  public- 
service  commissions — State  and  intersta(e. 

The  plan  for  financing  Superpower  would 
be,  broadly,  to  have  it  take  over  all  the  brg, 
efficient  power'  plants  already  existing  and 
exchange  its  shares  for  them  on  a  propifer 
valuation.  It  would  still  be  necessar\'  to 
raise  a  large  sum  for  installation  of  new 
plants,  both  steam  and  water,  and  for  the 
erection  of  transmission  lines.  To  find 
this  capital,  stock  would  be  sold  in  the 
market.  This  is,  very  crudely,  the  financ- 
ing plan  of  the  consulting  authorities. 

Superpower  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

It  is  not  expected  that  at  the  outset  per- 
fect organization  or  centralized  control 
will  be  possible.  Many  concerns  \\'ill 
continue  to  operate  their  own  power  plants 
for  a  time,  associating  themselves  with 
Superpower  by  some  sort  of  buying  and 
selling  contracts.  A  great  industrial  coq)or- 
ation  making  its  own  power  would  sell  its 
surplus  power,  at  seasons  when  it  had  a 
surplus,  to  Superpower;  and  at  other  sea- 
sons, when  it  did  not  produce  its  full  re- 
quirements, would  buy  from  Superi>ower 
for  the  deikiency.  The  engiheerins:  e^^en- 
tial  is  to  get  all  the  power  resources  ])oo!ed, 
harmonized  and  coordinated,  waste  elim- 
inated, and  supply  adjusted  to  demand. 

If  the  Superpower  program  looks  big, 
complicated  and  impracticable,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  are  two  Superpower  zones 
already  organized  in  this  countr\%  either 
of  them  greater  in  area,  though  not  in  power 
requirements,    than    this    northeast    zone. 
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On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  almost  complete 
physical  unification  of  the  power  producers 
of  Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 
These  in  turn  can  easily  be  connected  with 
the  big  powers  of  Montana,  so  that  the 
whole  area  is  close  to  unification.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  on  the  Coast  most  of  the 
power  is  hydro-electricity,  and  always  will 
be  because  this  region  is  richest  in  water- 
powers,  but  poor  in  coal;  whereas,  the 
northeastern  area  has  much  coal  but  lim- 
ited water  power. 

Muscle  Shoals  as  a  Superpower  Center 
Perhaps  an  even  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  Superpower  in  being  is  in  the  South- 
em  Appalachian  region.  There,  a  group  of 
great  power  corporations  have  been  con- 
nected up,  covering  roughly  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  with 
parts  of  Virginia.  Muscle  Shoals,  when 
developed,  will  be  the  greatest  single  power 
center  in  this  region.  A  Superpower  map 
of  the  area  shows  producing  and  distribu- 
tion systems  of  ten  corporations,  fi\e  of 


which  represent  the  greater  part  of  the 
establishment.  These  five  are  the  .Mabama 
Power  Company,  the  Southern  Power  Com- 
pany, the  Tennessee  Power  Company,  the 
Georgia  Railway  and  Power  Company,  and 
the  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company. 
Most  of  their  power  is  hycJro-electric.  Of 
all  electrical  power  furnished  by  public 
utility  corporations  in  Alabama,  66  per 
cent,  is  hydro-electric;  in  Georgia,  S3  per 
cent.;  in  North  Carolina,  84  per  cent,; 
South  Carolina,  93  per  cent.;  Tennessee, 
74  per  cent.  The  zone  as  a  whole  shows 
about  three  times  as  much  [wwer  being 
developed  there  alreatly  from  water  as  from 
coal. 

The  practical  workings  of  Superpower 
received  impressivedemonstration  last  year, 
when  there  was  a  drought  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  zone,  and  rivers  flowed  so  little 
water  that  power  requirements  could  not 
be  met.  In  the  western  and  southwestern 
parts  of  the  zone  the  rivers  were  normal, 
and  the  drought  area  simply  borrowed 
power  from  these  sections! 
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Wastefulness  of  the  Small  Plant 

Superpower  represents  one  of  the  great- 
est waste  eliminations  that  engineering 
science  has  devised.  Steam  plants  pro- 
ducing up  to  200  horse-power  are  invariably 
uneconomical.  It  would  be  cheaper  from 
every  point  of  view  to  scrap  them  and  buy 
the  power.  The  argument  is  almost  as 
strong  as  to  plants  of  from  200  to  500  horse- 
power. Not  until  you  get  into  the  realm 
of  very  large  producers,  and  of  industries 
that  can  make  substantiallv  continuous 
use  of  their  [X)wer,  is  it  economically  ad- 
missible for  an  industr>'  or  public  utility 
to  produce  its  own  power;  and  even  for 
these,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  buying  from  a  Superpower  system, 
provided  its  rates  are  properly  regulated 
and  reasonable. 

The  small  plants  use  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  of  coal  to  produce  an  electrical 
kilowatt  hour;  a  kilowatt  being  about  one 
and  one-third  horse-power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  big,  modem  steam-electric  plant 
produces  the  same  |>ower  from  rather  less 
than  two  pounds  of  coal.  The  saving  in 
labor  is  very  large;  so  that  Superpow*er, 
after  provision  has  been  made  for  the  trans- 
mission mains  it  would  require,  still  repre- 
sents an  enormous  saving. 

One  of  the  great  economies  is  represented 
by  the  scrapping  of  thousands  of  these  small 
plants,  as  well  as  many  big  ones  which 
would  be  efficient  save  for  the  fact  that  coal 
must  be  hauled  too  far  to  them.  Constant 
increase  in  the  efficienc>-  of  the  large  plants 
tends  to  widen  this  gap  between  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  great  and  small  plants.  The 
Superpower  Survey  finds  that  the  96,000 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  zone 
would  save  $190,000,000  annually  by  buying 
Superpower!  It  would  cost  $1,294,000,000 
to  equip  the  zone  to  accomplish  this  saving. 
The  manufacturing  and  public  utilities 
together,  on  the  same  in\'estment,  would 
save  $429,000,000,  or  ^;^  per  cent! 

Saving   from    Railroad    El eclrifi cation 

There  are  36,000  miles  of  railroad,  mea- 
sured to  single  track,  in  the  zone;  of  this, 
19,000  miles  can  be  profitably  electrified 
at  a  cost  of  $570,000,000.  The  saving 
would  be  $81,000,000  annually,  or  14.2 
per  cent.  This  calculation,  however,  does 
not  take  into  account  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  efficiencv  of  the  railroads  when 
electrified — their  capacity  to  move  greatly 


increased  business  over  the  same  rails. 
This,  as  will  be  explained,  is  a  much  more 
important  item  than  the  direct  economy 
in  cost  of  power.  The  saving  in  coal  is 
calculated  to  be  50,000,000  tons  annually; 
but  the  saving  in  transportation  of  coal, 
which  is  the  greatest  item  in  the  cost  of 
fuel,  would  be  much  more  important. 

The  electrification  of  railroads,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Superpower,  and  the  consequent 
elimination  of  the  greater  part  of  coal 
movements,  would  take  a  burden  from  the 
railroads  so  great  that  few  people  have  an\' 
conception  of  it.  The  total  freight  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  1921  has  been 
calculated  as  1,691,000,000  tons.  Of  this, 
674,000,000,  or  40  per  cent.,  was  coal  and 
coke.  In  the  eastern  district,  which  is 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  Superpower 
zone,  the  total  freight  movement  was 
935,000,000  tons,  of  which  coal  and  coke 
constituted  471,000,000,  or  almost  exactly 
half.  In  other  words,  if  it  could  be  made 
unnecessary'  to  ship  coal,  half  the  burden 
now  moved  by  the  railroads  in  eastern 
districts  would  be  taken  from  them! 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  burden  in  the  entire 
United  States  would  be  lifted ! 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish 
all  this.  At  the  outset  it  is  found  that 
about  20  per  cent,  of  all  coal  is  used  for 
heating  and  domestic  purposes,  and  most  of 
this  would  still  be  required.  But  the  saving 
in  tonnage  still  remains  so  stupend  .>us  as  to 
promise  solving  the  freight-congestion  prob- 
lem. Not  only  would  the  railroads  have 
less  freight  to  move;  but  they  would  be  far 
better  equipped  to  move  it.  Let  us  look 
at  this  aspect. 

lias  the  Steam  Locomotive  Reached  Its 

Limits 

The  electric  locomotive  will  move  a  much 
larger  amount  of  freight  in  proportion  to  its 
weight  than  the  steam  locomotive.  In 
recent  years  steam  locomotives  have  in- 
creased rapidly  in  size  and  the  train-load 
has  similarly  grown.  But  this  growth  can- 
not go  on  indefinitely;  in  fact,  it  is  practi- 
cally stopped  now  unless  the  strength  of 
bridges,  size  of  tunnels,  and  weight  of  rails, 
shall  be  increased.  In  short,  there  must  be 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  railroads, 
with  heavier  rails,  roadbeds,  locomotives, 
and  cars;  with  wider  gauges,  lower  grades, 
heavier  bridges — or  else,  the  present  plant 
must  be  made  to  handle  an  increased  ton- 
nage without  these  changes. 
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Fifteen  years  ago  two  of 
the  foremost   transporta- 
tion experts  of  the  world 
told  me  of  the  impending 
breakdown    of    the    rail- 
roads.     Neither  of  them 
foresaw   the   war,    which 
hastened  by  a  few  years 
the    calamity    which,    as 
early  as   1907,    both   re- 
garded inevitable.     In  the 
summer   of    that  year   I 
was  sent   to   Europe  by 
President     Roosevelt     to 
study  some  transportation 
and  other  questions,  and 
an    interview    with     Mr. 
William  Michael  Acworth 
proved  one  of  my    most 
illuminating     experiences. 
Mr.    AcM'orth    had    long 
been   a   director    of    the 
Pennsylvania    System, 
representing    English    in- 
vestors, and  he  regarded 
it  as  the  world's  foremost 
railroad.    The   British   railroads,   he   told 
me,  with  their  small  cars,  light  locomotives, 
and   generally  Liliputian  equipment,  had 
already  reached  their  limit.     It  would  be 
physically   and   financially    impossible   to 
expand  them  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with 
demands.     The   best   that   Mr.    Acworth 
could  hof)e  was  that  some  time  they  might 
be    raised    to   something   like   the   Penn- 
sylvania's efficiency  standard. 

E.  U,  Harriman  on  Railroad  Effitiency 
A  little  while  afterward  Mr.  Edward 
■  H.  Harriman,  then  head  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System,  and  the  leading  figure  in  the  rail- 
road worid,  talked  to  me  about  the  railroad 
future.  Of  all  the  railroad  men  I  have 
known,  Mr.  Harriman  had  the  most  remark- 
able vision,  and  events  have  most  com- 
pletely justified  him.  He  told  me  that  if 
the  United  States  continued  to  rely  upon 
the  rails  for  most  of  its  transportation,  the 
railroads  would  have  to  be  completely 
rebuilt.  Pennsylvania  efficiency,  applied 
to  British  railroads,  might  sene  them  for 
a  time;  but  Mr.  Harriman  emphatically 
declared  it  would  not  serve  the  puqwRes  of 
American  railroads  more  than  a  few  jears. 
So  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  time  of  six- 
foot  gauge  railroads,  instead  of  the  present 
four-foot,  eight  and  a  half  inches.  He 
declared  that  some  lines  would  have  to  be 
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constructed  and  operated  exclusi\ely  for 
freight,  probably  requiring  a  se\en-foot 
gauge.  On  these  cars  of  100  to  150  tons 
would  be  used,  a  hundred  to  the  train. 
All  this  would  require  stronger  bridges, 
larger  tunnels,  heavier  rails,  lower  grades 
and  firmer  ballasts. 

Here  were  two  men,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Acworth,  I  considered,  and  still  consider, 
the  greatest  transportation  economist;  the 
other,  the  greatest  railroad  organizer,  fi- 
nancier, and  operator.  Both,  fifteen  years 
ago,  saw  the  crisis  coming,  and  realized 
that  almost  superhuman  foresight  and 
ingenuity  would  be  required  to  cojie  with 
it;  yet  neither  suggested  electrification, 
simply  because,  so  recently  as  fifteen  years 
ago,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about  it. 
If  they  had  seen  the  experience  which  has 
since  been  accumulated  with  railroad  elec- 
trification, I  make  no  question  that  they 
would  have  pointed  to  it  as  representing  at 
least  a  long  step. 

Mr.  Harriman,  pointing  out  that  the 
tonnage  of  American  railroads  doubled 
every  decade,  declared  that  neither  the 
steel  capacity  nor  the  capital  resources  of 
the  country  could  meet  the  situation.  His 
solution,  so  far  as  he  could  think  one  out, 
was  bigger  railroads,  and  their  combination 
into  a  few  great  systems,  more  efficient  anfl 
economical.     So,  he  was  devoting  his  life 
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and  talents  to  fighting,  against  the  Govern- 
ment, the  anti-trust  law,  and  the  over- 
wheiming  force  of  public  opinion,  for  con- 
solidations which  he  believed  absolutely 
necessary.  He  told  me  that  if  he  lived 
long  enough  he  would  get  all  the  railroads 
into  a  very  few  huge  systems,  and  that 
when  he  had  done  it,  the  politicians  and 
the  public  who  were  fighting  him  would 
build  monuments  to  him. 

How  fully  Mr.  Harriman  has  been  justi- 
fied, may  be  left  to  the  verdict  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  who  passed  the 
Cummins-Esch  bill,  providing  for  just  that 
kind  of  combination:  or  to  the  national  ad- 
ministration that  ordered  the  United  States 
Geological  Sur\ey  to  make  the  Superpower 
investigation,  and  ga\e  its  approval  to  a 
public-service  monopoly  in  power  vastly- 
more  startling  than  any  railroad  combina- 
tion that  Mr.  Harriman  e\er  imagined. 
We  have, gone  a  long  way  since  1907! 

Advantages  of  the  Electric  Locomotive 
What  is  the  ground  for  claims  that  Super- 
power and  railwaj'  electrification  will  largely 
solve  the  transportation  problem?  It  is, 
first,  that  Superpower  means  elimination  of 
a  verv'  targe  percentage  of  the  tonnage  the 
railways  now  have  to  move;  and  second, 
that  the  electrified  railway  is  a  much  more 
efficient   transportation    machine,   capable 


of  moving  more  freight,  moving  it  faster, 
and  at  lower  cost.  Let  us  examine  some  of 
the  eWdence  on  this  point. 

Data  on  the  comparative  performance  of 
steam  and  electric  locomoti\-es  for  railroads 
are  now  available  and  have  been  collated 
by  the  Superpower  study.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  operates  an  extended 
electrified  mileage  on  its  mountain  divisions 
of  the  Northwest;  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  the  New  Haven  have  thoroughly  trie'! 
out  electrification  in  the  East;  the  New 
Ha\-en  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  furnished 
demonstrations  of  its  adaptation  to  the 
congested  traffic  of  the  metropolitan  areas. 
The  results  demonstrate  the  electric  loco- 
motive's superiority  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy,  tonnage  capacity,  and  speed, 
for  even'  class  of  work.  On  the  Norfolk 
&  Western"  the  electric  locomotive,  in  a 
hea\->-  freight  area,  has  produced  about 
three  times  the  ton-mile  movement  that  the 
steam  locomoti-\-e  can  show.  The  electric 
machine  is  almost  not  limited  in  its  capac- 
ity by  the  peak  grades,  because  it  merelj' 
requires  more  power  to  conquer  them. 

The  electric  !ocomoti\e  consumes  what- 
ever current  it  needs  in  pulling  its  hea\-j' 
train  up  hill,  but  when  it  gets  to  the  top 
and  starts  down  hill,  its  motor  is  put  in 
reverse,  becomes  a  dynamo,  and  under  the 
weight  of  the  train  generates  and  returns 
to  the  wires  a  charge  of  current  available 
for  use  elsewhere!  In  short,  the  train  run- 
ning down  one  hill  by  force  of  gravity  con- 
tributes very  considerabl>-  toward  pulling 
another  train  up  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

The  electric  locomotive  is  cleaner,  sim- 
pler, and  requires  vastly  less  attention  than 
the  steam  locomotive.  When  it  comes  off' 
its  run  it  can  be  inspected  and  put  in  order 
for  another  trip  in  an  hour  or  so;  the  steam 
locomotive  is  likely  to  require  as  many 
hours  of  expert  attention  in  the  roundhouse 
as  it  spent  on  its  trip.  The  electric  loco- 
moti^■e  can  be  kept  twent>-  hours  a  day  at 
work,  while  the  steam  locomotive  is  doing 
well  to  produce  an  a\erage  of  eight  hours 
a  day. 

Again,  there  is  a  ver>-  wide  range  of  tj-pes 
and  weights  of  steam  locomotives.  A  ver\' 
few  standardized  types  of  electric  locomo- 
tives, for  switching,  passenger,  and  freight 
work,  will  suffice.  A  far  smaller  number  of 
locomotives  would  be  required  to  do  the 
same  work  if  they  were  all  electric.  Freight- 
operating  di\isions  would  be  greatl>'  length- 
ened, |>rodiicing  a  corresponding  decrease 
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in  terminal  expenses.  Freight  trains  would 
run  at  something  like  double  their  present 
speed,  and  thus  the  interference  between 
freight  and  passenger  business  would  be 
vastly  reduced,  and  the  necessity  lessened 
for  freight  trains  to  waste  time  on  sidings 
in  order  not  to  discommode  the  passenger 
movement. 

Steam  locomotives  in  freight  service  on 
the  New  Haven  averaged  15,200  locomotive 
miles  per  year,  while  the  electric  locomotives 
did  33.500  miles  per  year;  steam  passenger 
locomotives  did  30,500  per  year,  while 
electric  passenger  locomotives  did  73,000 
per  year.  The  electric  freight  locomotives 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  did  49,000  miles 
a  year,  while  the  steam  freight  locomo- 
tives of  the  Pennsylvania,  eastern  lines,  did 

The  electric  locomotive  costs  much  less 
for  operating  wages.  On  the  Butte,  Ana- 
conda &  Pacific  the  wage  expense  for  elec- 
tric locomotives  was  found  lo  be  47  per 
cent,  less  than  for  steam  locomotives  mo^■ing 
the  same  tonnage.  On  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  the  wage  cost  was  42  per 
cent.  less.  On  the  Norfolk  &  Western  two 
electric  locomotives  pull  the  same  train  as 
three  Mallet  steam  locomotives,  at  double 
the  speed;   making  an  output  per  locomo- 


tive hour  three  times  as  great,  and  a  saving 
in  crew  wages  of  67  per  cent.  Surveying 
the  entire  Superpower  zone,  the  engineers 
conclude  that  "  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
ton  miles  per  electric  locomotive  hour  of 
33  per  cent,  and  a  consequent  reduction  in 
crew  wages  in  ton  miles  of  25  per  cent. 

Doubling  Capacity  for  Frdghl  Movement 

It  is  calculated  that  under  eiectrihcation 
just  half  as  many  locomotives  will  be 
needed  as  under  steam  operation.  Finally, 
an  electric  locomoti\'e  comes  pretty  near  to 
being  fool-proof.  The  engineer  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  waste  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  steam  locomotive,  the 
efficiency  oi  the  machine  and  the  measure 
of  economy  in  its  coal  consumption  are  al- 
most entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
engineer  and  fireman. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Superpower 
zone  contains  about  36,000  miles  of  railroad, 
of  which  10,000  could  be  profitably  electri- 
fied. It  should  be  explained  that  the 
10,000  mUes  electrified  would  reiresent  the 
great  preponderance  of  all  the  business 
done.  All  the  heavy-traffic  lines  would  be 
electrified;  the  business  of  non -electrified 
lines  would  be  relatively  unimportant. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
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complete  Suijerpowcr  de^'elopment  would  so 
reduce  the  movement  of  coal,  and  so  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  existing  trackage  to 
handle  tonnage,  that  the  present  railway 
system  would  be  able  to  care  for  nearly 
twice  the  gross  volume  of  general  business 
that  it  is  now  able  to  handle.  This  of  course 
assumes  that  coal  movement  is  largely  to 
be  eliminated,  save  for  heating  and  domes- 
tic purposes.  Without  electrification  there 
must  be  spent  vast  quantities  of  money  in 
the  next  few  years  expanding  railroad 
facilities. 

One  interesting  detail  is  that  the  sale  of 
steam    locomotives    by    the    railroads    to 
smaller  roads  would  pay 
about  one-filth  the  cost  of 
the  electrical    equipment 
of  their  trunk  lines. 

It  is  important,  in  any 
consideration  of  the  north- 
eastern Superpower  zone, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
this  zone  the  water-power 
potentialities  are  so  lim- 
ited that  the  chief  reliance 
must  always  be  on  steam. 
At  present  just  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  power  de- 
veloped by  public- utility 
plants  of  the  zone  is 
hydro-electric.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  propor- 
tion ever  will  be  much 
above  one-fourth.  This 
makes  it  the  more  im- 
portant, in  the  industrial 
East,  that  every  method 


be    adopted    to     save 
coal. 

One  of  the  most  impres- 
si\e  arguments  for  Super- 
power is  that  at  present 
the  installed  ix)wer-pro- 
ducing  capacitj-  is  about 
seven  times  as  great  as 
the  actual  consumption  of 
power.  That  is,  on  ac- 
count of  I.he  wasteful 
method  of  putting  in  a 
small  power  plant  for 
cverv  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment, to  be  run  a 
few  hours  a  day  and  per- 
haps a  few  months  in  the 
y  of  ihe  dun  ocrou  year,  there  is  an  invest- 
indcsKiatn  110,000  ^j^ut  in  [jower-produdng 
mechanisms  seven  times 
as  great  as  would  be  necessary  if  all  the 
power  plants  could  be  used  all  the  time! 
Superpower  contemplates  an  immense  re- 
duction of  this  capital  waste,  a  huge  saving 
of  fuel,  and  an  enormous  increase  of 
efficiency. 

In  this  connection,  though  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Superpower,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks 
represent  an  installed  capacity  of  about 
three  times  as  much  horse-power  as  all  the 
other  mechanical  power  in  the  country.  It 
is  also  worth  mentioning  that  Dr.  George 
Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
discussing  power  reserves,  recently 
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said  that  if  all  the  power  used  in  the  coun- 
try were  to  be  produced  from  coal  alone, 
there  would  still  be  enough  coal  to  last  the 
nation  for  ST,ooa  years;  but  if  all  of  it 
were  to  be  produced  from  petroleum  alone, 
the  oil  reserves  would  be  exhausted  in  nine 
or  ten  years. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  much  agitation 
about  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  coal. 
It  is  now  realized  that  the  country  has  coal 
enough  to  last  a  long  time,  though  it  will 
become  progressively  more  expensive  be- 
cause it  will  have  to  be  brought  from  greater 
depths  and  hauled  greater  distances.  The 
potential  water-power  development  of  the 
country  is  calculated  by  the  Division  of 
Power  Resources  as  54,000,000  horse-power; 
that  is,  about  three  limes  as  much  as  the 
present  power  utilization  of  the  country, 
aside  from  the  railroads  and  motor  cars. 

Superpower  Districts 
Ultimately,  no  doubt,  the  country  will 
be  divided  into  Superpower  districts.  One 
of  them  will  embrace  the  New  England 
Middle  States  area  that  we  have  been 
studying.     Another  will  probably  include 


West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan.  This  region  has  comparatively 
small  water-power  resources  except  in  West 
Virginia,  the  great  power  reservoir  of  the 
East.  Not  only  has  West  \'irginia  the 
streams,  but  it  has  reservoir  sites,  which 
are,  absolutely  necessary  for  hydro-electric 
units;  also,  it  has  inexhaustible  coal  sup- 
plies, which  are  likewise  necessary  in  order 
to  operate  steam -electric  and  hydio-electric 
powers  in  coordination.  The  West  Virginia 
area  will  one  day  be  the  headquarters  from 
which  vast  amounts  of  power  will  be  trans- 
ported to  the  industrial  States  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio. 

A  Superpower  district  embracing  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois — the  upper 
Mississippi  area — may  be  roughly  splashed 
on  the  power  map  of  the  future.  The  upper 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  will  produce 
a  large  power  and  many  of  the  water-power 
sites  are  convenient  to  coal  measures,  so 
that  the  combination  of  hydro-electric  and 
steam -electric  generation  will  be  prac- 
ticable. 

We  have  already  suggested  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  Superpower  area  of  the 
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South  Appalachian — the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa may  be  expected  to  constitute  another 
Superpower  area,  whose  large  rivers,  to- 
gether with  extensive  coal,  will  insure  an 
ample  capacity;  but  this  will  be  chiefly  a 
steam-electric  area,  with  comparatively 
little  hydro-electricity. 

Montana  and  Idaho,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  'will  Ukely  constitute 
a  power  district;  the  Pacific  coast  States, 
another;  and,  finally,  most  spectacular  of 
all  these  developments,  it  seems  probable, 
will  be  the  f)ower  area  of  the  Colorado  River 
valley. 

Recently  the  Colorado  basin  and  the 
great  irrigation  and  hydro-electric  project 
which  is  now  being  worked  out  for  it  have 
been  much  in  the  public  eye.  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior  Fall  declares  that  six  or  seven 
great  dams  can  be  installed  in  the  Colorado 
capable  of  producing  roundly  1,000,000 
horse -power  each.  The  water  will  be  used 
for  both  irrigation  and  power,  easily  supply- 
ing electricity  for  all  the  railroads  from 
Wyoming  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  for 
a  great  industrial  development. 

Superpower  Will  Stabilize  the  Coal  Industry 

One  of  the  most  important  benefits  that 
will  derive  from  Superpower  will  be  the 
stabilization  of  the  coal  industrv.  The  coal- 
producing  and  marketing  industry  of  the 
world  is  in  a  state  bordering  on  chaos. 
That  is  true  in  Great  Britain,  long  the  chief 
source  of  coal  for  the  maritime  world  and 
the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Jt  is 
true  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where 
wars  and  the  menace  of  wars,  treaties, 
coalitions,  alliances,  threats  of  invasions 
and  occupations,  are  constantly  in  our 
minds  and  the  newspaper  headlines,  and  in 
large  part  have  their  real  motive  in  the 
struggle  for  control  of  coal,  and  therefore 
of  industrial  opportunity.  Such  a  situation 
is  so  calamitous,  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  this  world's  present  dependence  on 
coal  and  steam,  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed 
casually.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  coal 
means.  England  has  traditionally  been  the 
chief  source  of  maritime  coal,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  exported  it  largely  for  industrial 
needs  of  other  countries. 

Yet,  necessar>'  as  it  is,  the  hard,  unnatural 
labor  of  recovering  coal  from  far  dow^n  in  the 
earth  is  a  task  that  men  more  and  more  dis- 
like.    They  revolt  against  its  conditions; 


demand  more  wages  than  industry,  as  now 
organized,  can  pay.  Coal-mining  is  sea- 
sonal, miners  working  about  200  days  in  the 
year  when  they  ought  to  work  300.  The 
railroads  find  their  coal  cars  idle  at  one 
season,  while  at  another  they  cannot  move 
the  coal  tendered  to  them.  On  its  business 
side  the  industry  is  the  worst  organized, 
bv  common  consent,  in  the  countr\'.  If  the 
production  and  movement  of  coal  could  be 
leveed  up  and  down,  made  substantially 
even  throughout  the  year,  conditions  would 
be  largely  improved.  But  the  general  pub- 
lic will  not  buy  coal  in  summer  and  store  it. 
The  great  utilities  and  industries  will; 
Superpower  will,  and  thus  stabilization  will 
be  effected.  Students  of  the  whole  problem 
regard  this  steadying  of  the  coal  industr>'  as 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  results  of  Super- 
power in  operation. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  hydro- 
electric developments  will  ultimately  be  on 
the  St.  LawTence,  where  from  4,000,000  to 
5,000,000  horse- power  can  be  produced  for 
use  in  this  country;  at  Niagara  Falls, 
where  probably  3,000,000  horse-power  will 
finally  be  produced  for  American  use;  on 
the  Colorado,  where  perhaps  as  much  as  the 
total  of  both  these  figures  will  be  turned 
out;  and,  finally,  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian, the  Northern  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  areas. 

All  over  the  industrial  world  the  trend  is 
toward  the  development  of  water  power 
and  substitution  of  it  for  coal.  Countries 
that  have  coal  want  to  be  emancipated  from 
utter  dependence  on  so  demoralized,  chaotic 
and  uncertain  a  source  of  power;  so  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  are  working  out 
Superpower  plans.  Countries  that  have  no 
coal — Italy,  Switzerland,  South  America — 
are  turning  to  water-power  because  they 
find  that  dependence  on  coal  leaves  them  to 
choose  between  two  horns  of  a  dilemma; 
sometimes  they  can  get  no  coal  at  any  price; 
sometimes  they  can  get  it,  but  only  at 
prices  so  high  as  to  impoverish  their  indus- 
try-. Even  the  River  Jordan  is  to  be  har- 
nessed and  the  Holy  Land  electrified. 

The  power  from  falling  water  will  flow  on 
perpetually.  The  age  of  coal  is  drawing  to 
its  close;  the  day  of  coal's  complete  pre- 
dominance as  the  prime  mover  of  industry- 
is  even  now  in  sight  of  its  early  sunset  rays. 
Superix)wer  is  just  ahead  of  us — of  all  of  us 
— and  it  will  mark  one  of  the  long  steps  in 
the  industrial  revolution  that  began  with 
the  factory  system. 


(The  photofroph  wa*  Iiinn  in  June,  (Dd  the  cifKisitioi 


10  open  on  Septembei  7) 


BRAZIL  AND  ITS  CENTENARY 


BY  ROY  NASH 


BRAZIL — immense,  fantastic,  green  and 
brown  and  sere,  forests  of  deadly 
silence,  prairies  and  pack  trains  and  the 
sound  of  a  guitar,  dugouts  gliding  down 
sluggish  rivers,  and  coffee  in  straight  rows 
to  the  far  horizon;  gold  in  the  gravels, 
gold  on  the  cacao  stems,  the  golden  crown 
of  the  ipi;  mud  and  melancholy,  pestilence 
and  poetry.  Thecurtain  rises  upon  herdrama 
at  the  moment  when  a  land  empire  some- 
what larger  than  the  United  States  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pri\'ale  source  of  pocket 
money  for  the  decadent  kings  of  Portugal. 
Tiie  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  fiill  of 
English  ships,  the  custom-house  full  to 
overflowing,  and  the  beach  strewn  with 
large  invoices  of  "stays  for  ladies  who  never 
heard  of  such  armor,  skates  for  the  use  of 
a  people  who  are  totally  uninformed  that 
water  can  become  ice,  an  immense  quantity 
of  high-priced  English  saddles  for  a  people 
who  could  imagine  nothing  more  insecure." 
Not  the  waterfront  of  modem  Rio  this,  but 
"marshy  flats  on  the  seaside  which  diffuse 
during  the  time  of  the  ebb  an  intolerable 
stench." 


For  that  was  the  year  1808,  and  the  cluster 
of  wretched  villages  called  Rio  de  Janeiro 
had  just  received  aconsignment  of  European 
Royalty  \ery  hurriedly  embarked  on  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  flagship  as  Napoleon's 
thousand  or  so  of  ragged  French  recruits 
streamed  into  Lisbon — a  somewhat .  shop- 
worn consignment,  if  we  are  to  believe 
George  Voung:  "The  obese  dullard  John — 
the  courtiers  and  confessors  hilarious  at 
ha\-ing  saved  their  skins — the  mad  queen 
Maria  Francisca  keenly  realizing  the  situa- 
tion and  loudly  screaming  frantic  protests." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  arrival  of  King 
John  (Joao  VI)  and  the  fugitive  court  of 
Portugal  marked  a  great  turning-point  in 
the  development  of  Brazil,  for  the  English 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  escape 
from  the  F~rench,  inspired,  as  his  first  act, 
a  proclamation  declaring  all  Brazilian  ports 
open  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  laws 
prohibiting  industries  were  likewise  re- 
pealed, and  printing-presses — heretofore 
prohibited — established  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  civilization  of  a 
century  ago. 
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Politically,  as  well  as  economically, 
things  moved  swiftly.  In  1815  Brazil  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  as  part  of 
the  "  United  Kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
and  Algarves."  Then  in  1821  King  JoJlo 
was  recalled  to  Portugal,  leaving  his  son  "f 
twenty-two,  Dom  Pedro  I,  as 
Regent. 

Father  and  son  seem  to 
have  had  a  pretty  clear  un- 
derstanding about  the  prob- 
able course  of  Brazilian  poli- 
tics. Most  of  the  people  felt 
that  a  big  country  like  Brazil, 
endowed  with  enormous  pos- 
sibilities of  development, 
ought  not  to  submit  any 
longer  to  the  dictation  of  a 
weak  little  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope. So  next  year  when  the 
Prince  Regent's  hunting  near 
S4o  Paulo  was  interrupted 
by  peremptory  orders  to  re- 
turn to  Portugal,  he  publicly 
burnt  the  dispatches  and  de- 
clared for  "  Independencia  ou 
morlel " 

This  was  on  September  7, 
1822,  at  Ypiranga. 

As  England  and  the  United 
States  favored  independencia 
and  Portugal  was  in  no 
shape  to  inflict  morte  upon 
her  lusty  offspring,  the  Em- 
pire of  Brazil  proclaimed  five 
weeks  later  on  Dom  Pedro's 
return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
destined  to  endure  until  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  on 
November  15,  1889 — blood- 
less revolutions  both. 

Modern  Rio 
The  world  affords  few  visi- 
ble marks  of  progress  more 
startling  than  the  contrast 
between  the  Rio  that  welcomed  the  court  of 
Portugal  and  pilfered  the  stays,  skates, 
and  English  saddles  strewn  over  an  unlovely 
beach  in  1808,  and  the  Rio  which  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1922,  celebrates  its  hundredth 
anniversary  of  complete  independence  from 
the  incubus  of  the  Portuguese  court  and 
Crown  monopolies.  To-day,  ships  come 
alongside  an  endless  line  of  concrete  docks, 
and  electric  cranes  swing  the  cargoes  of  the 
twentieth  century  into  warehouses  ample 
(or  whatever  the  great  world  cares  to  send. 


THB  GIFT  OF  CITIZKNS  OF 

THB    tmiTBD     STATES     OF 

AMERICA   TO  THE  UNITED 

STATSS  OF  BRAZIL 

(E>ciiEncd  by  Chulci  KKk) 


The  marshy  waterfront  has  become  the 
most  sightly  fifteen  miles  of  seaside  boule- 
vards and  parks  of  which  any  great  city  can 
boast.  The  population  has  increased  from 
iiz,ooo,  in  1821,  to  1,158,000  in  1920.  And 
what  was  once  a  pest-hole  of  yellow  fever 
has  i>ecome  one  of  the  clean- 
est and  most  sanitary  cities 
in  the  world — far  cleaner  than 
most  North  American  cities 
of  equal  size. 

For  six  or  eight  months 
past  this  splendid  modem  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  the  pride  of  her 
strength  and  beauty  has  been 
preparing  to  welcome  the 
world  to  Brazil's  Centennial 
Celebration,  which  will  open 
September  7  and  run  until 
March  31, 1923.  The  exposi- 
tion is  to  be  not  only  an 
evidence  of  the  count  r^-'s 
achievements  in  the  manifold 
lines  of  human  acti^■ity,  but 
a  world's  fair  in  which  most 
of  the  nations  wiL  participate. 
Half  a  dozen  world  congresses 
have  fixed  upon  Rio  as  the 
scene  for  this  year's  meet- 
ings, and  the  South  Ameri- 
can Olympic  Games  are  on 
the  program.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  located  on  the 
wEtterfront  in  the  verj'  heart 
of  the  city.  Work  has  been 
going  on  day  and  night  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  the 
opening  day  will  see  the  fair 
far  nearer  completion  than 
most  of  the  world  fairs  of 
the  last  three  decades. 

A  great  hill  adjoining  the 
exposition  grounds,  the  Morro 
do  Castello,  is  being  washed 
into  the  sea  as  rapidly  as 
North  American  engineers 
and  hydraulic  rams  and  steam  shovels  of 
gigantic  dimensions  can  move  the  eight 
million  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  which 
will  be  dumped  into  the  bay  to  bring  the 
hill  to  the  street  level.  The  leveled  surface 
will  have  an  area  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen city  blocks  and  the  land  reclaimed 
from  the  bay  will  be  appro.ximately  fifty 
blocks  more,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  used 
for  additional  dock  facilities  and  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  the  balance  for  a  great  park 
directly  in  front  of  the  Monroe  Palace. 
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Looking  sea^'ard  across  this  new  park 
tkHI  stand  the  first  United  States  Embassy 
built  by  our  Government.  It  is  to  be  of 
Portuguese  colonial  design:  white  stucco  on 
brick  walls,  with  entrance  arches  and  win- 
dow facings  of  native  granite  of  mauve 
gray,  tiie  roof  of  red  tile;  a  two-storied 
building  with  high  ceilings.  The  building 
-  will  enclose  an  open  courtyard,  or  patio,, 
with  a  fountain  of  colored  tile  as  the  cen- 
tral feature.  The  patio  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  corridors  with  arched  open- 
ings, and  on  the  fourth  side  by  the  main 
staircase.  During  the  exposition  it  wilt  be 
used  to  house  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment exhibits,  as  will  a  temporary  building 
adjoining,  and  an  outdoor  pavilion  for  the 
display  of  moving  pictures  illustrative  of 
North  American  industries  and  resources. 
And  quite  apart  from  the  Government's 
participation,  for  which  Congress  appro- 
priated $1,000,000,  is  the  statue  of  mam- 
moth dimensions  designed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Keck  and  tendered  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  their  sister  Republic  as  an 
enduring  reminder  of  the  real  amity  which 
has  always  marked  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

PuUk'Health  Progress 
So  much  for  the  plans  for  the  Centennial 

Celebration.     It  is  pertinent  to  ask  how 

much  real  progress  it  celebrates. 
The  metamorphosis  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

sketched  above  is  one  indication.  ■ 


DOU  PEDRO  II.  LAST  EMPEROR  Of  BRAZIL 
{From  B  Meel  cnsraving  by  the  funoui  John  Sartain.  of 

Unlled  3»t«  duiioa  tit  Ccntenniil  S>F(Mitlc.n  ia  1S7«. 
He  ruled  ■•  Empetor  o[  Bruil  from  lS3l~when  only  five 
yon  old—until  the  i  rocUinBtioii  of  ■  republie  in  1S89. 
bom  PediTj  and  hii  father.  ■  loa  of  King  John  VI  of 
Pottufal.  preaided  over  the  deitiniei  of  Braiil  during 

terrible  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  small- 
pox which  ravaged  the  urban  populations, 
the  malaria  which  is  endemic  along  the 


Of  yet  more  significance  is  the  boon  of     great,  sluggish  watercourses,  the  hookwor 


public  health  which  is  being  brought  to  the 
barefooted  toiler  on  the  fazendas  of  the  in- 
terior. Nothing  so  retarded  Brazilian  devel- 
opment during  the  past   century  as  the 


THE  UNITED  STATES  EMBASSY  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO— FROM  THE 

ARCHITECT'S  DRAWING 

(Diuint  the  apoiition  the  buildinc  will  be  uaed  to  houae  the  United  Statea 

eihiUta.    Frank  L.  Packard  ii  the  architectl 


hich  infests  Brazil's  polluted  soil,  and 
that  terrible  malady  which  has  become 
familiar  to  science  during  the  last  few  years 
under  the  name  "Chagas' disease,  "from  the 
present  head  of  the  pub- 
lic-health  seri'ice,  who  has 
given  the  world  of  medi- 
cine its  present  under- 
standing of  the  malady. 
To-day,  yellow  fever  has 
been  wiped  out  as  an  epi- 
demic disease  in  all  the 
Brazilian  cities  except 
Bahia,  the  last  South 
American  focus  of  infec- 
tion now  that  Guayaquil 
has  cleaned  itself  up. 
Smallpox  has  been  re- 
duced by  wholesale  vac- 
cination to  the  dimensions 
of  a  sptoradic  disease  ap- 
pearing as  isolated  cases 
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PIGHTINO  MALARIA  IN  THE  SLUOOISH  WATERCOURSES  C 


and  nowhere  any  longer  as  an  uncontrollable 
qiidemic. 

But  more  important  than  these  victories 
is  the  campaign  launched  during  the  last 
fi\'e  years  against  hookworm — more  im- 
portant because  hookworm  infects  a  full  loo 
per  cent,  of  the  barefooted  toilers  next  the 
soil  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  except  the  high- 
lands of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  essential 
problem  of  making  her  farm  labor  moder- 
ately productive  centers  in  the  war  on  these 
intestinal  parasites.  That  Brazil  realizes  it 
is  evident  from  the  appropriation  last  year, 
1921,  of  $2,300,000  by  the  federal  and  state 
governments  for  the  rural  health  work  which 
is  now  going  on  in  every  state  of  the  Re- 
public except  Piauhy,  Goj-az,  and  Sergipe. 
Five  years  ago  an  eminent  Brazilian  phy- 
sician set  the  ears  of  the  country  ringing 
by  declaring:  "Brazil  is  one  vast  hospital!" 
To-day  no  man  may  say  that  Brazil  is  not 
cognizant  of  the  menace  and  taking  thor- 
oughgoing, scientific  measures  to  cease  to 
merit  that  terrible  indictment.  Malaria  is 
beginning  to  be  combated  as  yellow  fever 
and  hookworm  have  been,  and  the  edict  is 
going  forth  from  the  heads. of  the  Saude 
Pubtica  that  the  mud  hut  which  harbors 
the  terrible  barbeiro,  the  bearer  of  Chagas' 
disease,  must  go  the  way  of  stagnant,  mos- 
quito-breeding waters. 

A  Great  Reclamation  Policy 
Another  basic  problem  with  which  Brazil 
is  grappling  in  thorough  fashion  is  that  of 
the  seccas  of  the  serlao.  No  one  who  knows 
Brazil  needs  to  be  told  of  the  terrible  scourge 
of  droughts  which  visits  the  states  of  Ceara, 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Piauhy,  Parahyba, 


and  parts  of  MaranhSo,  Femambuco,  Ala- 
goas,  and  northern  Bahia.  Such  droughts 
have  recurred  at  periodic  intervals  for  as 
long  as  man  has  known  anything  about  this 
continent,  with  a  loss  in  human  life  amount- 
ing all  told  to  well  over  half  a  million  souls; 
and  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  horses,  and 
mules  by  the  million.  There  have  been 
seccas  such  as  that  of  1877,  '78,  '79,  when 
hardly  a  drop  of  rain  fell  for  three  successive 
years;  when  the  rivers  dried  so  that  wells 
which  were  frantically  excavated  in  their 
beds  did  not  yield  a  drop  of  water,  and 
the  water-holes  became  quagmires  of  fes- 
tering flies  swarming  above  dying  cattle; 
when  every  green  thing  withered  except  the 
joazeiro;  when  e^■e^y  dusty  trail  was  tilled 
with  staggering  skeletons  fighting  their  way 
toward  the  coast,  trying  to  get  poisonous 
roots  down  throats  too  swollen  to  swallow, 
the  weaker  ones  dropping  out  to  die  by  the 
roadside,  parents  deserting  children  in  their 
panic-stricken  flight,  many  winning  to  the 
coast  only  to  meet  smallpox  at  the  end  of  the 
ghastly  journey. 

"The  entire  morlality  in  Ceara,  during 
1877  and  1878,"  writes  the  naturalist, 
Herbert  H.  Smith,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Mew  York  HcraJd  to  investigate  at  the  time, 
"was  probably  not  far  from  500,000,  or 
more  than  half  the  population."  Full  75 
per  cent,  of  the  herds  perished,  too. 

The  Imperial  Government  was  forced  to 
begin  studying  the  problem  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  been studjing it  e\er since. 
Like  much  of  our  own  arid  West,  this  land 
of  the  seccas,  when  water  does  fall  upon  it, 
is  extraordinarily  fertile.  Long-staple  cotton 
which  some  experts  declare  the  equal  of  the 
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finest  Egyptian,  grows  there  almost  without  struction  companies,  two  English  and  one 
cultivation;  the  plant  grows  ten  and  twelve  American,  to  build  ten  enormous  dams  and 
feet  high  and  one  species  continues  bearing  inaugurate  a  reclamation  policv'  based  on 
for  tea  years.  But  even  if  the  land  were  the  practice  of  the  Reclamation  Ser\-ice 
not  exceedingly  productive,  the  govern-  of  the  United  States  and  the  similar  works 
ment  was   obliged    to    take    some   course     of  the  British  in  India  and  Egypt.    The 

work  is  a  Federal 
Government  job  and 
the  directing  au- 
thority is  the  Brazil- 
ian Inspectoria  Fed- 
eral de  Obras  Contra 
as  Seccas. 

It  happens,  at  this 
particular  moment 
of  the  world's  his- 
tory when  the  big 
funds  of  capital  have 
become  overcautious 
about  launching  new 
ventures,  that  this 
jcclamation  work  in 
Brazil  constitutes 
the  biggest  construc- 
tion job  going  on 
anywhere  in  the 
world.  Work  on  all 
ten  reservoir  proj- 
ects, and  on  the  [xirt 
works  and  railroad 
extensions  inci- 
dental, b  being  pros- 


which  would  perma- 
nently obviate  the 
terrible  misery  and 
burden  of  expense  of 
periodically  moving 
half  the  population 
of  Ceara. 

The  secca  of  1Q15, 
when  some  30,000 
Cearenses  died, 
47,000  emigrated, 
and  3,6S7,ooo  head 
of  stock  of  all  sorts 
perished,  brought 
the  country  to  the 
point  of  action.  The 
government  of  Dr. 
Epitacio  P  e  s  s  o  a  , 
himself  a  northerner 
from  Parahyba,  au- 
thorized a  credit  of 
200,000,000  milreis 
(about  J50 ,000 ,000 
at  normal  exchange) 
and  contracted  three 
world   famous   con- 
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ecuted  at  the  same  time  and  is  well  under 
way.  The  dam  at  P090  dos  Paus,  one  of 
five  dams  which  the  New  York  firm  of 
Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.  is  building, 
will  have  a  crest  600  meters  long  and  a 
maximum  height  of  65  meters;  with  the 
exception  of  the  New  Croton  dam  of  the 
New  York  City  water  system,  it  will  con- 
tain a  greater  volume  of  masonry  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  The  dam  at  Oros  will 
impound  2,500,000,000  cubic  meters  of 
water — the  second  largest  artificial  lake  in 
the  world.  All  ten  are  comparable  to  the 
finest  projects  executed  by  the  U.  S.  Rec- 
lamation Service,  building  under  conditions 
of  transport  and  labor  far  more  difficult. 

Railroad-Building 

Transportation,  in  a  country  of  vast 
distances  and  scattered  populations,  is  more 
basic  even  than  education  or  public  health; 
the  railroad  construction  going  on  to-day 
is  but  another  evidence  of  Brazirs  vitality. 
The  much-needed  bridge  over  the  Parana 
River,  which  will  permit  the  shipment  of 
cattle  over  the  Noroeste  from  Matto  Grosso 
to  the  fattening  pastures  in  western  Sao 
Paulo,  has  been  contracted  with  an  English 
firm  whose  standing  insures  that  it  will  not 
follow  the  fate  of  the  bridge  brought  out 
from  Germany  a  decade  ago,  the  steel  for 
which  still  lies  rotting  on  the  ground.  The 
Central  do  Brazil,  another  Federal  Govern- 
ment railroad,  is  building  a  bridge  644 
meters  long  across  the  Sao  Francisco  River 
at  Pirapora  which  will  not  only  extend 
that  trunk  line  toward  its  destiny  down  the 
Tocantins  but  will  afford  an  easy  crossing 
of  the  mighty  river  for  the  boiadas  of  north- 
ern Minas. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  building 
a  cut-off  from  Santa  Anna  do  Livramento 
to  Bag6  which  will  deflect  the  bulk  of  the 
cattle  now  exported  through  Uruguay  to 
the  Brazilian  port  of  Rio  Grande;  the 
Nasareth  railroad  in  the  State  of  Bahia  is 
pushing  north  to  Jequie;  the  through  line 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Catalao  in  Goyaz  has 
nearly  reached  its  destination;  and  the 
Sorocabana  Railroad  within  a  few  months 
has  reached  the  Matto  Grosso  boundary  at 
Porto  Tibiri^a  on  the  Parand  River,  opening 
up  a  splencQd  new  field  for  settlement  in 
southwestern  Sao  Paulo.  The  electrifica- 
tion of  short  stretches  of  road  in  the  great 
coffee  state  indicates  an  alert  management 
ready  to  profit  by  the  latest  developments  in 
engineering  practice. 


If  Brazil  as  a  whole  is  hopelessly  deficient 
in  wagon  roads  and  rural  Brazil  without  any 
adequate  conception  of  their  importance  to 
agriculture,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  in  particular  and  localities  like 
the  splendid  German  colonies  in  Santa 
Catharina  and  Espirito  Santo  have  em- 
barked on  a  road-building  program  which 
ultimately  will  remake  the  whole  fabric  of 
life  in  the  hinterland. 

The  Scientific  Spirit 

On  all  sides  there  is  evidence  of  an  in- 
creasing tendency  on  the  part  of  Brazil *s 
responsible  leaders  to  face  reality,  to  dis- 
card the  "  made-in-Europe "  concept  of 
their  country,  to  know  and  to  dominate 
their  own  environment.  One  case  in  point 
is  the  recent  explorations  of  that  intrepid 
empire-builder.  General  Rondon,  who  car- 
ried a  telegraph  line  across  wildest  Matto 
Grosso  through  obstacles  unthinkable  to 
one  unacquainted  with  tropic  jungle,  ex- 
ploring and  mapping  great  areas  of  hitherto 
unknown  territory,  standing  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  savages  who  thus  came  in 
contact  with  their  civilized  neighbors  for 
the  first  time.  Another  is  the  work  of  the 
Instituto  Butantan,  where  the  venoms  of 
poisonous  snakes  are  studied  and  serums 
prepared  by  rigid  scientific  methods  for 
distribution  throughout  a  country  where 
snakes  happen  to  be  more  of  a  menace  to 
human  life  than  elsewhere.  These  are  but 
two  of  many  instances  which  might  be 
cited. 

There  is  a  New  Brazil,  and  in  these  two 
decades  of  the  Twentieth  Century  it  has 
moved  farther  in  the  direction  of  a  larger 
and  finer  life  for  the  average  man  than  in 
the  four  hundred  years  that  went  before. 
If  certain  basic  problems  of  a  democracy, 
like  public  education,  have  been  neglected 
— charge  it  to  the  Republic's  youth.  She 
has  solved  one  great  problem  of  a  modern 
democracy  which  the  United  States  has 
found  well-nigh  insoluble:  with  a  popula- 
tion where  all  colors  from  white  to  black 
freely  intermingle,  Brazil  knows  no  color 
problem  and  is  torn  by  no  race  hatred. 
She  enjoys  peace  within  a  land  empire 
which  one  day  will  support  two  hundred 
millions  as  easily  as  it  now  supports  thirty. 
She  is  at  peace  with  the  ten  sovereignties 
which  touch  her  vast  boundaries,  and  all 
boundary  disputes  have  been  settled  in  the 
days  of  her  youth  by  the  peaceful  processes 
of  diplomacy. 


THE  BAND  FROM  THE  NAVY  YARD  AT  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  PLAYING  FOR  AN  UNSEEN  AUDIENCE 

ESTIMATED  TO  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND— THE  CONCERT  BEING  ARRANGED  BY  THE 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  RADIO 
BROADCASTING 

BY  WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 


WE  never  recognize  a  public  utility  as 
such  when  we  see  it  in  its  cradle. 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  might  well  have  aban- 
doned his  first  commercial  telegraph  line 
within  a  year  or  two  after  it  was  opened, 
without  incurring  popular  displeasure.  There 
was  SO  much  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  gas  that  the  inhabiunts  of  our  cities 
would  probably  have  welcomed  the  speedy 
demolition  of  gasometers  as  a  return  to 
sanity.  It  was  seriously  questioned  at  one 
time  whether  there  was  any  real  need  for  the 
telephone  in  view  of  the  telegraph's  patent 
ability  to  meet  the  demand  for  rapid  com- 
munication. And  now  railway,  telegraph, 
telephone,  gas,  and  electric  light  companies 
must  see  to  it  at  their  peril  that  the  pul> 
lie's  claim  upon  them  for  senice  is  not 
disregarded. 

The  radio  broadcasting  of  music,  lectures, 
news,  and  stock-market  reports  has  acquired 
the  aspect  of  a  public  utility;  and  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  thus  taken  root  in 
our  lives  it  differs  from  all  other  modes  of 
artificial  communication.  A  decade  or  more 
had  to  elapse  before  the  railroad,  the  tele- 
graph, the  generation  and  distribution  of  gas 


and  electricity  were  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble. And  now,  after  scarcely  a  year,  it  may 
be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  public 
clamor  could  be  ignored,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly follow  the  closing  of  all  stations 
that  gratuitously  scatter  entertainment  and 
instruction. 

Consider  how  the  public  suddenly  pos- 
sessed itself  of  radio.  One  of  the  great  elec- 
tric manufacturing  companies  conceived  the 
idea  of  stimulating  interest  in  radio — and, 
incidentally,  in  its  owti  radio  devices — by 
spreading  phonograph  music  and  news  in 
accordance  with  a  fixed  program  published  in 
the  news])a[«rs.  The  first  experiments  were 
accompanied  with  a  timid  request  or  two  ad- 
dressed to  the  radio  audience,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  amateurs  who  had  made 
their  own  recci^-ing  apparatus:  "Did  you 
like  it?    Would  you  like  more  of  it?" 

The  re3i)onse  was  overwhelming.  In  a  few 
weeks  all  the  radio  apparatus  within  a  range 
of  fift\-  miles  had  been  sold.  There  must  now 
be  fully  one  milUon  sets  in  daily  use.  One 
hundred  stations,  maintained  by  radio  com- 
panies, newspapers,  and  department  stores 
\ie  with  one  another  in  endeavoring  to  at- 
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tract  the  public  ear.  Overnight  companies 
have  been  formed  to  manufacture  radio 
instruments  and  accessories.  For  all  this 
feverish  manufacturing  activity  the  desire 
to  "listen  in"  is  still  unappeased,  and  not 
even  a  second-hand  radio  set  is  to  be  bought. 

Who  Should  Pay  for  Broadcasting? 

It  was  a  veritable  stroke  of  business  genius 
— this  idea  of  broadcasting  news,  baseball 
scores,  songs,  stories,  stock-market  reports, 
and  lectures.  But  now  that  the  novelty  of  it 
has  worn  off  the  question  arises:  Who  is  to 
pay  for  radio  concerts?  Suppose  that  the 
market  for  receiving  sets  within  fifty  miles 
of  a  station  has  been  thoroughly  exploited 
and  that  the  days  of  large  sales  are  over. 
What  then?  Broadcasting  becomes  a  ruinous 
burden;  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  sta- 
tion, even  though  the  artists  and  lecturers 
continue  to  sing  and  talk  for  nothing,  entails 
a  monthly  expenditure  of  at  least  $2000  and 
even  $6000.  Moreover,  the  broadcasting 
comfKany  has  no  monopoly  of  sales.  Its  sets 
must'.co'mpete  with  the  sets  of  a  hundred 
manufacturers  who  contribute  not  one  cent 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 

When  we  consider  the  possibility  that 
broadcasting  might  die  of  hasty  consumption, 
its  real  public-utility  character  becomes  man- 
ifest. Even  though  it  may  cease  to  be  profit- 
able to  radiate  joy  and  information  after  the 
manner  of  the  sun,  is  there  not  an  obligation, 
moral  if  not  legal,  to  continue  the  enter- 
prise? Would  it  not  be  a  blot  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  an  honorable  radio  company  to 
leave  those  who  have  bought  its  sets  in  the 
lurch?  When  I  buy  a  receiver,  ^suredly, 
I  assume  that  there  must  be  something  to 
which  I  can  listen;  and  when  the-jmanufjic-' 
turer  of  the  apparatus  publicly  announce 
week  after  week  that  at  stated  hours  he  >\ill 
tell  bed-time  stories  to  my  children  and  de- 
light my  ears  with  arias  from  famous  operas, 
I  further  assume  that  he  will  not  close  his  sta- 
tion after  having  taken  my  money.  The 
manufacturers  who  have  discovered  the  mer- 
chandising powers  of  radio  are  in  a  position 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
industry.  Unlike  the  early  railroad  and  tele- 
graph companies,  they  receive  no  direct 
financial  return  for  their  efforts — and  yet, 
dare  they  stop? 

All  these  contingencies  were  hardly  fore- 
seen when  the  idea  of  making  radio  do  its 
own  selling  of  apparatus  was  conceived. 
Although  they  have  no  inmiediate  cause  for 
alarm,  the  manufactiuing  companies  that 


maintain  stations  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  their  relations  to  the  pubUc  really  are, 
and  this  wonder  is  disguised  in  the  question: 
Who  is  to  pay  for  broadcasting?  The  answer 
must  be  found;  for  upon  it  depends  not  only 
continued  interest  in  radio  but  the  very 
existence  of  the  radio  industry  itself. 

A  broadcasting  station  is  like  a  light- 
house. Everyone  is  aware  of  it.  If  there 
were  only  some  way  of  preventing  those 
from  profiting  by  its  beams  who  have  not 
paid  for  the  privilege!  Theoretically,  the 
feat  is  not  impossible.  A.  broadcasting 
station  might  continually  change  its  wave- 
length. Eavesdroppers  who  have  listened 
in  on  one  wave-length  would  suddenly  find 
themselves  cut  off;  precious  minutes  would 
be  lost  in  trying  to  locate  the  elusive  music 
on  another  wave-length.  There  would  be  an 
exasperating  chase,  crowned  by  momentary 
success,  only  to  be  followed  by  another 
period  of  sudden  silence.  This  thwarting 
of  the  "deadhead'^  involves  the  invention 
of  a  receiver  which  would  autoriiatically 
adapt  itself  to  the  changing  wave  of /the 
transmitter.  ** Scrambled  wireless'*  this  is 
called.  But  the  invention  of  an  auto- 
matic tuner,  one  that  would  unerringly  and 
synchronously  respond  to  the  statiou^s 
changing  wave,  must  be  preceded  by  long 
and  expensive  research  conducted  in  engi- 
neering laboratories. 

A  Plan  for  Control  and  Financial  Support 

It  may  be  that  the  engineer  will  thus 
solve  the  problem  of  collecting  a  just  toll 
from  the  public  by  some  such  invention.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Radio  Apparatus  Section 
of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electri- 
cal Supplies  has  conceived  a  plan  that  is 
better  adapted  to  meet  present  exigencies. 
The  Radio  Apparatus  Section  is  comf)osed 
of  twenty  reputable  manufacturers  who 
realize  that  if  broadcasting  were  to  cease 
their  enterprises  would  collapse  overnight. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  has  involuntarily 
been  made  to  play  the  part  of  a  vampire 
simply  because  it  was  imorganized,  and  be- 
cause there  was  no  method  of  cooperating 
with  the  companies  that  spend  money  in 
building  and  maintaining  broadcasting 
stations  and  that  rack  their  ingenuity  in 
framing  programs  that  ^ill  be  acceptable. 

To  keep  radio  alive,  the  twenty  manufac- 
turers who  now  constitute  the  Radio  Ap- 
paratus Section  have  consented  to  levy  upon 
themselves  a  tax  proportionate  to  their 
sales  and  to  contribute  the  proceeds  to  the 
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maintenance  of  a  lew  necessary  stations. 
Like  all  taxes,  that  which  they  propose  to 
levy  will  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. "Bootleggers,"  as  the  conscience- 
less patent  infringers  and  those  who  have  no 
intention  of  contributing  their  just  share  to 
the  support  of  broadcasting  are  already 
dubbed,  will  not  necessarily  be  exterminated 
by  this  proceeding;  but  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  members  of  the  organization  will 
speak  for  itself,  all  the  more  so,  since  the 
apparatus  of  contributors  will  be  conspicu- 
ously marked  with  the  seal  of  the  Associ- 
ated Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Supplies. 

The  plan  has  far-reaching  advantages. 
It  provides  not  only  for  the  financial  sup- 
port of  broadcasting  but  also  for  broadcast- 
ing control.  Too  many  stations  have  been 
erected  in  our  more  crowded  communities. 
Because  they  are  still  compelled  by  the 
Government  to  transmit  on  the  same  wave- 
length, they  interfere  with  one  another.  It 
lies  in  the  power  of  these  cooperating  radio 
manufacturers  to  suppress  unnecessary  sta- 
tions by  withholding  support. 

Since  the  principal  broadcasting  company 
is  a  member  of  the  Radio  Apparatus  Section 
of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electri- 
cal Supplies,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  no 
squeatmshness  about  accepting  financial 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  by  aiding  the 
broadcasting  station  with  money,  the  co- 
operating manufacturers  acquire  the  right 
to  direct  the  development  of  radio  enter- 
tainment. Programs,  for  example,  are  not 
all  that  they  should  be,  largely  because  they 
are  framed  by  men  who  have  little  experi- 
ence as  impresarios.  The  man  who  directs 
a  broadcasting  station  must  combine  the 
astuteness  of  P.  T.  Bamum  and  the  good 
taste  of  a  Gatti  Cassaza.  He  must  be  both 
showman  and  concert  manager,  newspaper 
editor  and  music-hall  director.  A  rare  bird, 
this,  and  yet  he  must  be  discovered  and 
richly  paid  for  exercising  his  talents  in  the 
development  of  radio  broadcasting.  No 
doubt,  the  Radio  Apparatus  Section  will 
find  and  engage  him.  His  first  step  will  be 
the  abolition  of  the  present  system,  which 
is  dependent  on  artists  who  are  willing  lo 
display  their  talents  for  nothing.  He  will 
select  his  singers  and  his  lecturers  not  only 
for  their  conspicuous  interpretive  ability 
but  also  for  their  voice-personalities.  Grad- 
ually, he  will  guide  radio  broadcasting  into 
new  channels;  he  will  devise  forms  of  radio 
entertainment  not  dreamed  of  now. 

The  technical  aspects  of  radio  will  also  be 
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considered  by  the  Radio  Apparatus  Section. 
It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  standardize  trans- 
mitters and  receivers,  but,  when  the  time 
comes,  much  of  the  waste  that  attends  the 
making  of  unnecessary  models  will  be 
eliminated. 

Re^tdating  Advertising  "Lectures" 
This  project  has  the  merit  of  recognizing 
that  the  public  is  more  interested  in  sheer 
entertainment — music  and  stories — than  in 
lectures  that  are  too  often  veiled  advertise- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  propagan- 
dist and  the  advertiser  bum  with  the  desire 
to  reach  the  public  with  the  aid  of  radio. 
They  have  inundated  the  manufacturing 
subsidiary  of  the  American  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company  with  orders  for  broad- 
casting equipment.  To  fill  these  orders 
would  mean  further  clogging  of  an  ether 
already  congested  and  the  erection  of  more 
interfering  stations.  In  view  of  this  healthy 
demand  for  broadcasting  facilities,  the 
officials  of  the  American  Telegra[>h  and 
Telephone  Company  decided  that  the  best 
solution  would  be  the  erection  of  a  sta- 
tion that  any  one  could  lease  by  the  hour 
at  a  fixed  price. 

An  experimental  station  is  now  ready — 
a  pubUc  service  station.  The  poUtical  can- 
didate, the  religious  fanatic,  the  social  re- 
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former  consumed  with  the  desire  to  uplift 
the  multitude,  and  the  advertiser  of  soaps, 
tooth-pastes,  and  automobiles  vdW  un- 
doubtedly avail  himself  of  the  facilities  thus 
created  for  penetrating  thousands  of  homes. 
He  will  receive  the  benefit  of  expert  advice 
before  he  is  permitted  to  spend  his  money. 
If  past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
radio  audience  is  not  likely  to  be  interested 
in  his  proposed  effort,  or  if  he  has  prepared 
a  discourse  that  contravenes  the  law  in  any 
way,  he  will  be  asked  to  express  himself  in 
more  acceptable  terms.  Dull  lectures  and 
speeches  will  undoubtedly  call  forth  criti- 
cism from  the  audience,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
the  broadcaster  himself  will  bear  the  brunt 
of  it  and  not  the  company. 

The  concerts  that  are  now  the  most  en- 
joyable feature  of  radio  programs  will  also 
be  broadcasted,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
company.  For  them  the  evening  hours 
will  be  reserved.  On  these  hours,  the  ad- 
vertiser and  the  reformer  may  not  encroach 
— unless,  indeed,  he  invents  a  form  of  radio 
entertainment  that  ydW  harmonize  with 
the  concert  program  and  that  will  be 
entirely  unobjectionable.  Advertising  ad- 
dresses, pure  publicity,  will  be  relegated  to 
the  less  desirable  hours  of  the  day.  When 
the  Government  carries  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  commission  for 
policing  the  ether  and  for  allotting  wave- 
lengths for  sp)ecific  radio  purposes,  a  happier 
arrangement  will  become  feasible.  The 
advertiser  and  the  propagandist  will  then 
be  relegated  not  to  particular  hours,  but  to 
a  particular  w^ve-length,  which  he  may 
mold  to  suit  his  purpose,  at  any  time  of  the 
day  that  he  pleases. 

Sales  managers  will  pounce  upon  this 
opportunity  with  avidity.  But  it  would 
never  do  to  attempt  direct  selling  to  a  radio 
public  that  wants  primarily  to  be  amused. 
A  shameless  trumpeting  of  manufacturing 
methods  and  of  the  virtues  of  wares  will  be 
rather  wearily  received  by  ** listeners  in'' 
who  have  their  ears  pricked  for  lighter 
things.  They  will  simply  glide  to  another 
wave-length  in  the  hope  of  finding  there 
matter  more  to  their  liking.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  announce- 
ment, **Mr.  Paderewski  will  now  play  the 
F  Minor  Fantasie  of  Chopin  on  the  XYZ 
Piano,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  its 
unrivalled  tone  quality,''  will  be  welcomed; 
and  a  master's  interpretation  of  a  great 
composition  will  be  followed  uvith  delight. 
The  XYZ  piano  will  be  credited  with  at 


least  part  of  the  success  that  will  attend  the 
experiment.  In  a  word,  if  the  advertiser 
discovers  that  radio  enables  him  to  enter 
the  home,  he  must  be  more  entrancing  than 
he  has  ever  been  ih  type,  to  gain  a  hearing. 
Radio  audiences  are  vast,  but  they  are  also 
as  elusive  as  a  drop  of  quicksilver  on  a  glass 
plate.  It  b  impossible  to  count  the  number 
of  listeners  and  still  more  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  artist  or  lecturer. 

Linking  Wire  Telephones  with  '^Wireless** 

Broadcasting  for  hire  may  answer  the 
question,  "Who  k  to  pay  the  bill?"  It 
also  commands  admiration  for ,  technical 
reasons.  If  the  experimental  station  that 
the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company  is  about  to  open  in  New  York 
proves  a  money-making  success,  its  coun- 
terparts will  be  established  in  every  large 
city  and  connected  by  special  telephone 
wires.  Hence,  the  piano  manufacturer  who 
engages  Paderewski  to  demonstrate  the 
tone  quality  of  his  instrument,  may  radiate 
advertising  music  over  the  entire  countr>' 
simultaneously  from  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
leased  stations.  Broadcasting  material  can 
be  picked  up  anywhere  and  transmitted  by 
wire  to  the  section  of  the  country  that  is  to  be 
inundated.  As  he  plays  in  New  York,  Pade- 
rewski will  be  heard  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

This  technical  linking  of  radio  with  the 
wire  telephone  is  not  a  new  conception. 
Prizefight  reports  have  been  directly  broad- 
casted from  the  ring-side  simply  by  con- 
necting the  radio  transmitter  with  an  or- 
dinary telephone.  Not  only  are  the  com- 
ments of  the  radio  reporter  heard,  but  even 
the  yells  and  catcalls  of  the  excited  crowd 
and  the  gong  that  clangs  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  each  round.  In  the  future, 
tenors  and  prima  donnas  will  sing  into  the 
telephone  mouthpieces  of  their  own  homes, 
and  the  broadcasting  station  will  do  the 
rest.  Thus  it  becomes  possible  for  a  lec- 
turer at  Harvard  to  address  not  only  those 
who  crowed  his  classroom  but  thousands 
who  listen  with  rapt  attention  in  half  a 
dozen  cities  distant  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Boston.  We  have  exchange  professors  in  an 
international  sense.  Who  knows  but  we 
may  also  have  radio  exchange  professors 
in  the  future?  The  colleges  may  be  welded 
by  radio  into  a  great,  national  university. 
And  so  it  may  be  with  opera  and  the  music 
played  by  great  orchestras. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  RADIO  BROADCASTING 


This  linking  of  wire  telephony  with  ethe- 
real telephony  reveals  the  possibilities  and 
the  limitations  of  radio.  Enthusiasts  who 
foresee  the  doom  of  land  wires,  poles,  and 
conduits  will  be  disappointed.  Although 
radio  communication  is  "wireless,"  it  is 
nevertheless  cheaper  to  string  wires  be- 
tween two  isolated  villages  than  to  rely 
upon  radio  transmitters  and  receivers. 
Moreover,  how  could  cities  like  New  York 
and  Chicago  dispense  with  wire  telephones? 
There  are  millions  of  telephone  conversa- 
tions every  day  in  any  large  city,  and  to 
devise  a  radio  system  that  would  enable 
anyone  to  call  one  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  and  to  talk  through  the  ether 
without  interference  is  an  engineering  task 
of  such  staggering  complexity  that  its 
accomplishment  may  be  dismissed  at  once 
as  a  present  technical  impossibility.  Even 
in  a  community  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
radio  cannot  hope  to  supplant  the  Bell 
telephone. 

Sending  Radio  Waves  in  One  Direction  Only 
Moreover,  there  is  the  matter  of  privacy. 
A  radio  conversation  is  about  as  public  as 
the  noonday  sun.  Everyone  can  listen  who 
has  the  proper  electromagnetic  ear.  Mar- 
coni recently  announced  that  he  had  in  a 
measure  overcome  this  objection  by  using 
what  may  be  called  a  "radio  searchlight." 
By  a  system  of  reflectors  he  sends  a  radio 
beam  m  one  direction  only,  instead  of  to  all 
points  of  the  compass.  Thus  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  covering  over  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  miles.  But  anyone  in  the  path  of 
the  beam  could  also  hear.  In  comparison, 
the  ordinary  wire  telephone  is  a  Sphinx  for 
secrecy,  despite  all  the  eavesdropping  that 
goes  on  at  switchboards. 

Armstrong  and  "Super-Regeneration" 
More  startling  in  its  possibilities  than 
Marconi's  "radio  searchlight,"  although  its 
function  is  not  that  of  making  radio  any 
more  secret  than  it  is  at  present,  is  Edwin 
H.  Armstrong's  invention  of  "super-re- 
generation," a  name  which  indicates  that  it 
is  an  improvemei\t  over  "regeneration." 
A  few  years  ago  Armstrong  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  over  again  some  of  the  energy 
detected  by  a  receiver,  and  to  tiiis  principle 
he  gave  the  name  "regeneration."  If  a 
machine-gun  could  collect  the  bullets  that 
it  has  fired  and  discharge  them  over  and 
over  again,  it  would  "regenerate"  in  the 
Armstrong  sense. 
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The  effect  of  regeneration  in  a  radio  re- 
ceiver is  astounding.  With  a  single  vacuum 
tube  it  becomes  possible  to  amplify  tele- 
phone conversations  that  would  otherwise 
be  all  but  inaudible.  By  turning  a  little 
knob,  the  amount  of  energy  thus  fed  back 
is  regulated  until  a  critical  point  is  reached 
when  the  tube  begins  to  howl  and  whbtle 
and  to  obliterate  ail  other  sounds.  "  Super- 
regeneration"  makes  it  possible  to  pass  this 
critical  point,  so  that  with  a  single  vacuum 
tube  a  signal  or  a  spoken  word  too  faint  to 
be  heard  can  be  amplified  one  hundred 
thousand  times.  This  enormous  amplifica- 
tion enables  the  possessor  of  a  super- 
regenerative  receiving  set  to  dispense  with 
the  antenna  that  now  encumbers  and  dis- 
figures many  a  roof,  and  to  use  instead  a 
more  sightly  indoor  loop  of  wire  which  can 
be  disconnected  and  tucked  away  in  a 
closet  when  it  is  not  required. 

The  substitution  of  a  small  loop  for  the 
outdoor  antenna   brings   with   it  another 
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What  radio  engineers  call 
"static"  is  in  part  eliminated.  And  by 
"static"  is  meant  nature's  interference  with 
the  reception  of  broadcasted  song  and  bed- 
time storj'.  Whenever  lightning  flashes 
between  cloud  and  earth  or  between  cloud 
and  cloud,  Nature  sends  a  crashing  wireless 
signal  that  overwhelms  the  puny  efforts  of 
the  broadcasting  station  to  make  itself 
heard.  The  ether  b  shaken  into  mighty 
billows  on  which  man-made  ripples  make 
no  impression.  Listening  to  a  whisper  near 
a  shrieking  steam  siren  would  be  the 
acoustic  equi^'alent  of  attempting  to  receive 
from  a  broadcasting  station  when  a  violent 
electrical  storm  is  raging.  Instead  of  the 
soprano's  roulades  and  trills,  we  hear  a 
curious  sputtering  and  hissing. 

"Static"  has  been  the  bape  of  radio  from 
the  beginning.  A  kind  of  electrical  sieve  is 
wanted,  that  will  filter  it  out  and  permit 
only  the  waves  to  pass  that  come  from  the 
broadcasting  station.  We  are  still  far  from 
having  invented  so  ideal  an  instrument,  but 
the  use  of  an  indoor  loop  with  "super-re- 
generation" will  go  far  to  permit  the 
reception    of    broadcasted    entertainment 


when  Nature  is  doing  her  best  to  drown  out 
radio  concerts  and  lectures. 

Furthermore,  Armstrong's  invention  will 
enable  us  to  use  more  of  the  ether.  At 
present,  waves  measuring  less  than  200 
meters  from  crest  to  crest  (about  656  feet) 
cannot  be  successfully  used  for  long-range 
broadcasting.  With  "super-regeneration," 
these  short  waves  are  added  to  the  group 
that  now  carry  music  and  voices  to  us.  It 
so  happens  that  "static"  manifests  itself 
less  on  short  than  on  long  wave-lengths,  so 
that  the  super-regenerative  set  with  its 
indoor  loop  will  enable  radio  zealots  to 
"listen  in"  even  when  the  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  would  render  hearing 
impossible  with  antenna;.  Telegraph  sig- 
nals usually  sent  on  wave-lengths  longer 
than  200  meters  are  likewise  excluded;  and 
what  this  means  anyone  knows  who  has 
ever  heard  the  incisive  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  Morse  code  as  they  cut  into  the  voice 
that  comes  from  the  broadcasting  station. 
Armstrong's  invention  goes  far  toward 
enabling  us  to  pick  out  of  the  ether  only 
that  which  we  care  to  hear  if  the  broadcast- 
ing station  w.'ll  use  short  wave-lengths. 
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AN  ORGANIZATION  OF 
BUSINESS  WOMEN 

BY  MARJORIE  SHULER 


THE  progress  of  American  women  in 
business  was  remarkably  demon- 
strated by  the  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  from 
July  ID  to  15.  It  was  only  four  years  ago 
that  the  business  and  professional  women  of 
the  country  felt  their  power  sufficiently  to 
form  a  national  organization;  and  since 
that  time  they  have  built  up  branches  in 
nearly  ever  State,  established  a  national 
headquarters,  and  founded  a  magazine. 

There  were  women  at  the  convention 
who  are  outstanding  figures  in  the  profes- 
sions and  others  who  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion as  pioneers  in  business,  trade,  and 
finance — women  who  have  been  elected 
presidents  of  manufacturing  concerns,  wo- 
Kien  directors  of  banks,  mine  owners,  de- 
partment-store managers,  and  heads  of 
plumbing  establishments..  Among  the 
groups  represented,  classified  by  occupa- 
tions, were  lumber  dealers,  radio  manu- 
facturers, the  woman  owner  of  a  line  of 
boats,  government  officials,  lawyers,  miners, 
florists,  landscape  gardeners,  writers,  fin- 
anciers, architects,  interior  decorators, 
textile  makers,  food  and  jewelry  manufac- 
turers, designers,  hotel  clerks,  citrus  grow- 
ers, dealers  in  real  estate,  teachers,  civil 
engineers,  and  office  workers. 

Women  w  ho  have  found  the  road  to  suc- 
cess in  all  these  lines  are,  through  the  Fed- 
eration, putting  their  experience  at  the 
command  of  newcomers  in  business.  But 
they  are  doing  more  than  this;  they  are 
teaching  their  own  spirit  of  work  to  the 
younger  women,  making  the  doing  of  the 
every-day  task  well  seem  more  important 
than  the  attainment  of  some  specific  goal. 

As  Mrs.  Lena  Lake  Forrest,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  the  national  president,  said  in  her 
oi>ening  address:  "Our  highest  aim  is  to 
teach  women  to  do  the  common  things  of 
life  uncommonly  well." 

Not  the  cold,  hard,  driving  tA'pe  of  ef- 
ficienc\'  was  set  up  before  the  delegates  as 
a   model,    but   the  gentle,    understanding 


woman,  who,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Forrest, 
**must  have  an  eye  trained  to  see  problems 
and  a  mind  trained  to  handle  them.'* 

"The  business  woman  of  the  future,'' 
said  Mrs.  Forrest,  "must  be  so  trained  that 
she  will  be  viewed  not  as  a  problem  but  as 
an  asset  in  the  business  world.  Just  as 
we  stood  by  the  men  at  the  front,  so  we 
must  stand  by  the  girl  in  business,  so  that 
she  is  equipped  to  meet  the  world's  de- 
mands upon  her  and  never  again  can  the 
economic  power  of  women  be  wasted. 

"We  have  reached  a  new  phase  of  wo- 
man's progress  in  business.  During  the 
pioneer  years,  as  women  went  into  business 
they  developed  a  certain  hardihood  which 
carried  them  along.  Now  younger  women 
are  entering  upon  these  paths  and  finding 
the  way  well  marked.  These  younger 
women  must  be  better  educated,  they  must 
be  better  equipped  than  were  the  pioneer 
women  workers,  if  they  are  to  hold  fast  that 
which  has  already  been  gained." 

Education  Firsts  Then  the  Business  Career! 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  appeal  for  education.  "Many 
of  us  have  succeeded  in  business  with  almost 
no  education,  but  we  must  spare  the  younger 
women  the  toil  and  waste  and  heartache 
with  which  we  have  won  our  way,"  was 
a  sentiment  repeated  again  and  again. 

The  Federation  set  for  itself  the  task  of 
helping  both  the  girl  who  is  entering  busi- 
ness and  the  woman  who  is  already  in  busi- 
ness, to  insure  educational  facilities  for 
both  groups  and  to  see  that  the  facilities 
are  available  for  all. 

It  began  by  setting  up  what  might  seem 
to  some  a  revolutionary  standard,  in  re- 
quiring a  high-school  education  or  its 
equivalent  for  entrance  to  business  col- 
leges. It  decided  to  undertake  a  nation- 
wide campaign  with  business  colleges  and 
employers  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
standard;  and  it  determined  to  encourage 
loan  funds  and  scholarships,  not  only  to 
help   young   girls   enter   business   colleges 
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but  also  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  high 
school  for  their  preliminary  education.  By 
these  loan  funds,  scholarships,  and  the 
friendly  interest  of  the  business  women  in 
the  young  girls,  the  Federation  hopes  to 
eliminate  the  practice  >?vhich  now  prevails 
annually  with  thousands  of  young  girls 
who  leave  grammar  school  to  assimilate 
in  a  few  months  what  passes  for  a  course  in 
stenography  and  bookkeeping,  and  then 
enter  the  business  world. 

It  is  not  lack  of  work,  it  is  lack  of  equip- 
ment, which  makes  girls  walk  the  streets 
in  search  of  employment,  declared  several 
women  whose  business  it  is  to  hire  numbers 
of  women.  The  business  world  is  crowded 
to-day  with  girls  who  have  been  turned  out 
as  "graduates'^  when  in  reality  they  have 
no  training  for  the  problems  before  them, 
said  these  women.  These  are  the  girls  who 
must  be  given  training  in  current  events, 
to  fit  them  for  their  responsibilities  as 
workers  and  citizens. 

A  Study  of  Working  Conditions 

Closely  following  in  importance  the  action 
on  education  was  the  decision  of  the  con- 
vention to  undertake  a  nation-wide  survey 
of  conditions  for  women  in  business.  The 
survey  will  be  based  upon  occupational 
standards  relating  to  environment,  indi- 
vidual adjustments  to  work,  the  status  of 
relationships  between  the  employment  and 
the  home  and  the  communitv,  measure- 
ments  of  performance  standards,  and, 
finally,  improved  cost  accounting  systems, 
by  which  to  determine  accurately  and  fairly 
when  progress  has  been  made  by  groups  of 
employers  and  employees  in  order  that  in- 
vestments may  be  made  secure,  wages  and 
promotions  awarded,  and  economic  wastes 
eliminated.  There  will  be  insj)ections  of 
buildings,  drainage,  lighting,  heat,  ventila- 
tion, sanitation,  safety,  fire  prevention,  and 
equipment.  Standards  of  living  for  all 
members  of  the  family  and  training  for  the 
work  to  be  done  will  have  a  prominent 
place  in  the  survey. 

The  committee  has  already  made  some 
preliminary  surveys  along  the  line  of  ob- 
jections which  have  been  advanced  against 
women  in  business.  One  survey  was  made 
to  find  the  proportionate  tenure  of  service 
of  women,  as  compared  with  men  in  the 
same  occupations.  Of  the  lines  investi- 
gated it  was  found  that  in  one  only,  banking, 
did  the  women  average  as  long  a  stay  in 
business  as  men. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  that 
women  work  for  pin  money  is  offset  by  the 
result  of  the  committee's  survey  showing 
that  85  per  cent,  of  women  investigated 
depend  entirely  upon  their  own  earnings 
and  frequently  support  dependents. 

The  Federation's  Healthy  Growth 

The  scope  of  the  Federation  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  its  treasurer 
handled  more  than  $65,000  last  year  and 
that  the  convention  adopted  a  budget  of 
$32,000  for  the  coming  year.  The  interest 
of  the  members  in  the  organization  itself 
was  proved  by  the  announcement  that  117 
new  clubs  have  been  aflSliated  this  year, 
making  a  total  of  368  now  in  the  Federation. 
To  organize  one  of  the  new  clubs  a  group  of 
business  women  in  Boise,  Idaho,  traveled 
150  miles  by  stage.  Other  business  women 
had  crossed  the  mountains  in  Tennessee 
to  organize  groups,  and  from  every  State 
there  came  glowing  accounts  of  activities 
for  club  extension.  Many  reported  owning 
their  own  clubhouses,  with  meeting  rooms, 
restaurants,  gymnasiums,  tennis  courts, 
and  swimming  pools.  The  New  York 
City  club,  whose  members  have  a  total 
income  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
each  year,  is  taking  an  entire  floor  in  a  new 
woman's  hotel  now  under  construction. 
Here  there  will  be  rooms  for  meetings  and 
for  accommodating  out-of-town  members. 

The  Federation  is  one  of  the  group  of 
national  organizations  of  women  making 
up  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  in 
Washington,  which  does  its  work  in  the 
name  of  ten  million  organized  women. 
The  convention  approved  various  pieces  of 
national  legislation,  but  its  legislative  com- 
mittee wisely  asked  the  convention  to 
continue  its  polic>'  of  "endorsing  a  few  bills 
and  following  those  up  vigorously  to  the 
end,  that  the  public  may  understand  that 
business  women  do  not  thoughtlessly  en- 
dorse legislation." 

In  explanation  of  this  policy  Miss  Mary 
Stewart,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  director  of 
the  junior  division  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  chairman  of  the 
Federation's  legislative  committee,  said: 
"The  Federation  is  constantly  asked  to 
endorse  measures  which  are  too  highly 
specialized  for  the  lay  person  to  discuss 
intelligently.  Such  measures  include  many 
welfare  proposals  which  should  be  left  to 
the  attention  of  ex-perts  and  which  are  too 
controversial  for  us  to  consider." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


England  and  the  Allied  Debts 


IN  connection  with  Mr.  Simonds'  discus- 
sion of  the  Balfour  Note  and  the  Ameri- 
can case,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
the  London  Spectator's  observations  on  '*A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,'*  in  its  issue  of 
August  5th. 

The  Spectator  begins  with  the  frank 
statement  that  it  greatly  dislikes  the  Bal- 
four Note: 

We  mistrust  its  spirit  and  its  style,  and  still  more 
its  substance.  Yet  it  is  immensely  clever,  judged  as 
a  piece  of  dialectic.  Diplomatically,  too,  it  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  is  polite,  it  is  clear,  and  above  all,  it 
has  the  air  of  appearing  to  put  all  upholders  of  the 
opposite  view  in  the  wrong.  But  it  is  far  too  subtle 
for  the  very  simple  matter  with  which  it  deals — the 
meeting  of  a  money  obligation  plainly  and  straight- 
forwardly and  without  the  slightest  finesse. 

When  men  of  honor,  integrity  and  good-feeling 
settle  any  business  connected  with  money,  the  essen- 
tial rule  is  to  act  and  not  talk — to  pay  and  not  to 
argue — and,  above  everything,  not  to  violate  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  the  transaction  by  talking 
about  extraneous  affairs  or  bringing  in  other  people. 
The  debtor  has  to  pay,  and  the  creditor  to  receive, 
and  for  the  moment  nothing  else  matters  but  the 
passing  of  the  money.  After  the  money  has  been 
paid,  either  party  may  talk  to  third  parties  or  about 
third  parties  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  till  then  such 
talk  is  an  impertinence.  The  British  Note  on  the 
War  Debts  is  a  distinct  violation  of  these  principles. 
Though,  nominally,  it  is  a  despatch  from  our 
Foreign  Office  to  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
nations — i.e.y  our  creditors,  it  is  throughout  aimed 
at  the  American  Government.  If  not,  why  was  the 
question  of  our  indebtedness  to  America  introduced? 
If  we  mean  to  pay  America,  whatever  happens,  as 
we  most  assuredly  do,  why  talk  about  it  to  the  AU'es 
in  terms  clearly  intended  for  American  consump- 
tion? Men  of  strict  honor  do  not  hint  to  their 
creditors  that  they  would  not  ask  for  their  pound  of 
flesh  if  *'our  good  friend  Mr  Smith  could  only  be 
induced  to  look  at  matters  in  the  same  way,"  and 
at  the  same  time  show  an  evident  desire  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  said  Mr  Smith. 

The  Spectator  has  its  own  definite  idea  of 
what  course  should  have  been  taken  by  the 
British  Government,  and  it  outlines  that 
procedure  as  follows: 

The  first  thing  we  should  have  done  was  to  say 
to  the  Americans:  "Here  is  the  money  we  owe 
you.  How  will  you  have  it?  We  will  pay  you  in 
gold  if  you  think  that  wise,  but  if,  as  we  under- 


stand, you  don't  want  to  upset  the  bullion  market, 
we  will  pay  in  any  other  way  you  desire.  As  to 
other  financial  problems,  we  refuse  to  say  anj'thing 
till  our  debt  of  honor  is  discharged.  When  that  is 
accomplished  we  shall  have  a  proposal  to  make." 
i\s  soon  as  this  transaction  was  out  of  the  way 
our  position  would  be  immensely  improved  for 
tacklmg  the  whole  problem  on  >^'ide  and  also  wise 
lines.  We  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  able  to 
stand  bv  the  side  of  America  on  a  moral  and  a 
financial  equality.  Both  halves  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  would  be  creditor  nations.  Both 
would  be  concerned  to  do  their  best  to  reestablish 
the  world's  commerce.  There  would  be  mutual 
confidence  based  on  an  equality  of  conditions. 

Admittedly,  such  a  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  war  debts  calls  for  a  great  sacrifice  on 
England's  part.  Yet  the  Spectator  believes 
that  it  is  a  sacrifice  well  worth  making. 

We  shall  pay  America  what  we  owe  her,  let  oflf  our 
Allies,  and  not  collect  for  ourselves  what  is  due 
from  Germany,  either  as  a  direct  reparations  |>ay- 
ment  or  on  the  Clearing  House  account.  It  sounds 
too  virtuous,  but  it  will  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
will  pay  us  far  better  than  letting  France,  in  her 
misery  and  fear  and  exasperation,  try  the  crazy 
experiment  of  first  killing  a  man  and  then  trying  to 
bleed  him.  It  is  good  business,  national  as  well  as 
individual,  never  to  ask  the  question:  "UTiy  should 
the  other  man  get  all  this  benefit,  when  I  can  pre- 
vent him  by  a  word?"  Ask  instead:  "Shall  I 
benefit?"  If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  take  your  profit, 
and  don't  waste  time  by  grieving  that  you  can't 
prevent  someone  else,  be  his  character  good  or  bad, 
getting  something  also,  and  especially  when  that 
something  could  never  have  come  to  you. 

The  Manchester  Guardian ^  on  the  other 
hand,  admitting  that  the  first  effect  of 
the  Balfour  Note  may  be  to  strengthen 
American  determination  to  collect  what 
money  can  be  collected  and  leave  Europe 
to  settle  her  own  affairs,  declares  that  the 
argument  of  the  note  is  fundamentally 
sound,  and  that  in  time  its  lessons  will  be 
brought  home: 

Europe  cannot  right  herself  without  American 
assistance.  It  b  beyond  her  resources.  America 
cannot  confine  her  interest  in  Europe  to  the  col- 
lection of  debt.  It  IS  not  economically  f>ossible. 
Repayment  of  debt  is  only  |X)\sible  under  conditions 
of  active  trade.  If  .\merica  warts  active  trade  she 
must  take  her  part  in  beeinj;  that  the  way  for  it  is 
cleared. 
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Has  American  Labor  Efficiency  Diminished : 


? 


A  BELIEF  now  ver>'  widely  and  con- 
fidently held  in  this  country'  is  that 
the  efficiency  of  all  kinds  of  labor  is  far 
below  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  in- 
crease in  wages  during  the  intervening 
period  is  commonly  said  to  have  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  upon  workmen.  **The 
more  you  pay  them  the  less  they  do,"  is  an 
assertion  often  heard.  However,  as  Mr. 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  declares  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view (Washington,  D.  C),  such  statements 
are  not  supported  by  statistical  data,  but  are 
made  merely  on  the  basis  of  alleged  **  com- 
mon knowledge."  When  an  effort  is  made  to 
get  at  the  facts  of  the  matter,  the  subject  is 
found  to  be  an  extremely  comple:?:  one.    Thus, 

You  hear  it  said  that  before  the  war  a  man  would 
lay  1,500  bricks  a  day,  that  in  Chicago  you  could 
get  2,000  bricks  laid  per  man  per  day,  and  that  now 
500  and  750  are  all  you  can  get.  The  fact  is,  that 
any  statement  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  number 
of  bricks  laid  by  a  man  in  a  day  does  not  convey  any 
adequate  information.  It  all  depends  upon  whether 
a  bricklayer  was  working  on  an  8-inch  wall,  a  12- 
inch  wall,  a  16-inch  wall,  a  20-inch  wall,  or  a  24- 
inch  wall,  whether  he  was  laying  to  a  line  and  filling 
in  behind  his  own  work  or  whether  he  was  laving 
to  a  line  and  some  one  else  was  filling  in  behind 
him,  whether  he  was  laying  face  brick  or  building  a 
dead  wall.  The  same  man  might  lay  1,500  or  1,800 
bricks  one  day  and  lay  400  the  next  day,  and  work 
harder  on  the  400  face  bricks,  pointed  mortar,  than 
he  did  on  the  1,500  bricks.  In  other  words,  without 
some  sort  of  a  description  of  the  work  a  thousand 
bricks  is  not  the  unit  of  the  bricklayer's  efficiency. 

The  Commissioner  has  made  some  in- 
vestigations of  his  own,  the  general  results 
of  which  certainly  do  not  bear  out  the  pre- 
vailing opinion.  One  of  several  interesting 
points  brought  out  is  thus  expressed: 

Common  labor  in  the  United  States  may  be  less 
efficient  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but 
it  is  no  longer  American.  In  such  industries  as  the 
iron  and  steel,  coal-mining,  railroad  construction, 
brick-making,  and  textile  mills,  and  a  great  many 
other  of  our  basic  industries,  immigrant  labor,  of 
low-grade  efficiency,  was  sought  for  and  the  indus- 
tries in  consequence  overrun  by  races  physically 
weak,  as,  for  example,  the  Italian,  untrained  in  any 
industrial  occupation,  as  was  practically  all  of  the 
southwestern  Europe  immigration.  These  men  are 
physically  weak.  They  have  neither  the  immediate 
strength  nor  the  endurance  to  stand  up  under  hard 
labor  that  the  conunon  labor  of  forty  years  ago 
possessed,  and  as  a  result  of  this  inability  of  immi- 
grant labor  to  stand  the  wotk  it  did  not  prove  cheap, 
and  machinery  has  largely  taken  tne  place  of 
common  labor. 

Another  fact  that  serves  to  vitiate  sweef>- 
ing  statements  about  changes  in  the  effi- 


cienc>'  of  labor  is  that  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions in  productivity  at  any  given  time.  A 
striking  example  is  found  in  the  statistics 
of  the  copper-mining  industr\'  compiled  in 
1918  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The  survey 
covered  more  than  one  thousand  mines. 

This  survey  covered  the  labor  emplo>'ed  in  actual 
mining  and  did  not  take  in  the  common  labor  around 
the  mine.  The  range  was  from  38.5  to  416. i  pounds 
per  man  per  day  in  1916  and  from  30.1  to  371.8 
pounds  per  man  per  day  in  19 f7.  Fifteen  and  one- 
naif  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed  in  copper  mining 
in  191 7  produced  4.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  output, 
at  the  average  rate  of  30.1  pounds  per  man  per  aay; 
48.2  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed  in  the  industry 
produced  30.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  copper 
produced  by  mmes,  at  an  avera^  rate  of  65.1  pounds 
per  man  per  day;  6.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  employees 
produced  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  output,  at  an  average 
rate  of  90.5  pounds  per  man  per  oay;  15.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  employees  produced  17.7  per  cent,  of 
the  output,  at  an  average  rate  of  120.5  pounds  per 
man  per  day;  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  men  produced 
16.5  per  cent,  of  the  output,  at  an  average  produc- 
tion of  227.9  pounds  per  day;  6.4  per  cent,  of  the 
miners  produced  22.5  per  cent,  of  the  output,  at 
an  average  rate  of  371.8  pounds  per  day. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  15.5  per  cent,  of  the 
copper  miners  were  producing  30.  i  pounds  per  day, 
while  almost  exactly  the  same  percentage,  15.6  per 
cent ,  were  producing  120.5  pounds  per  day,  or 
almost  exactly  four  times  as  much  per  man  per  day. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industr>'  statistics 
of  output  per  man  from  year  to  year  show 
the  effects  of  an  influx  of  inexperienced 
labor  during  the  war  period  and  again  dur- 
ing the  industrial  boom  of  19 19  and  1920, 
but  it  appears  that  "labor  efficiency  among 
skilled  men  is  not  being  reduced  as  the  ^^'age 
advances."  Data  for  the  lumber  industr>' 
have  been  analyzed  in  considerable  detail 
and  show,  on  the  whole,  an  increase  in 
efficiency'  between  191 5  and  1921. 

As  to  the  material  available  lor  further 
investigations,  the  writer  sa>'s: 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  time-cost 
material  there  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  No  particular  stress  has  been 
put  upon  this  point  heretofore.  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  bureau  now  to  collect  this  information 
wherever  it  can  be  done  with  a  reasonable  expendi- 
ture of  time.  I  want  to  call  >'our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Agricultural  Department  in  its  Office 
of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  has 
given  us  the  exact  time  cost  of  one-man  hours  in 
the  production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  various 
other  farm  products.  From  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  conunercial  wheat-flour 
milling  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  one-man-hour 
time  in  the  production  of  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the 
wheat.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also  has 
information  upon  this  point. . 
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The  Father  of  the  Telephone 


THE. death,  last  month,  at  seventy-five 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone,  was  a  striking 
renunder  that  this  universal  instrument  has 
a  history  of  less  than  half  a  century,  and 
that  within  one  man's  lifetime  it  had  de- 
veloped into  a  world-wide  necessity  for  the 
uses  of  commerce  and  human  intercourse. 
Especial  interest  attaches  to  statements 
made  by  Dr.  Bel!  himself  in  the  course  of 
an  address  which  was  published  in  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  for  March 
last. 

In  the  course  of  that  address  Dr.  Bell 
referred  to  the  fact  that  both  his  grand- 
father and  his  father  were  elocutionists  and 
correctors  of  defective  utterance.  Dr. 
Bell's  own  life  work  began  as  the  teaching 
of  speech  to  the  deaf.  In  coimection  with 
this  work  he  took  up  the  study  of  the  nature 
of  ihe  vibrations  going  on  in  the  air  during 
the  utterance  of  speech,  with  the  object 
of  developing  an  apparatus  that  would 
enable  his  deaf  pupils  to  see  and  recognize 
the  forms  of  \'ibration  characteristic  of  the 
various  elements  of  speech.  Thus  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  appearance  of  the 
first  membrane  telephone,  which  Dr.  Bell 
called  the  ancestor  of  all  the  telephones  of 
to-day. 

In  the  same  address  Dr.  Bell  brought  out 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  first  foreign  lan- 
guage spoken  by  telephone  was  the  Japa- 
nese. In  1876  Dr.  Bell  had  in  his  classes 
at  Boston  University  a  Japanese  student, 
named  Issawa,  who  later  became  the  Japa- 
nese Minister  of  Education  in  Formosa,  and 
a  member  of  the  House  o(  Peers. 

Mr.  Issawa  was  studying  with  me  Ihe  pronuncia- 
tion of  En|Iish  and  how  the  Enclii'h  sounds  differed 
from  the  Japanese  elements  of  speech.  He  knew 
of  this  curious  instniment  I  had  invented,  and  one 
day  he  fajrly  startled  me  with  a  Question  about  it. 
"Mr.  Bell,"  he  said,  Caking  the  telephone  up  in  hiii 
hand,  "will  this  thing  talk  Japanese?  " 

He  seemed  much  surprised  nhen  I  assured  him 
that  it  would  Calk  any  language,  and  he  immediate]}' 
proceeded  to  try  it.  He  spoke  into  Che  transmitter 
while  I  listened  at  the  receiver.  I  reported  that 
the  telephone  was  undoubtedly  talking  Japanese, 
but  unfortunately  I  could  neither  speak  nor  under- 
stand the  language  myself. 

He  then  asked  whether  he  might  bring  two  Japa- 
nese friends  who  were  students  at  Harvard  College, 
They  came  and  soon  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
instrument  could  be  used  in  Japan. 

.\  great  many  years  afterwards  I  was  in  Yoko- 
hama when  the  American  residents  there  were 
entertaining  a  new  Japanese  minister  who  was 
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about  to  start  for  Washington.  I  attended  the 
banquet  and  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
minister,  when  he  came  forward  and  said  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  introducing  him  to  Mr.  Bell, 
as  he  knew  me  years  and  years  ago,  when  he  was 
a  student  at  Harvard  College.  He  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  Mr.  Issawa's  friends  who  had  been  present 
when  Japanese  was  first  used  o\'ei  the  telephone. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Baron  Kurino,  who  was 
Japan's  representative  at  Washington  for  some 
years  and  afcerwards  became  Premier  of  Japan  and 
represented  his  country  during  the  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

A  few  years  ago  a  well-known  Japanese  gentle- 
man visited  the  United  States  in  a  semi-official 
capacity  to  cultivate  good  relations  between  .America 
and  Japan.  He  gave  a  lecture  before  the  National 
Geographic  Society  in  Washington,  and  as  I  hap- 

rned  to  be  the  President  of  the  Society  at  the  lime, 
entertained  the  distinguished  visitor  at  dinner. 
This  was  Baron  Kaneko,  who  is  now,  I  believe, 
revisiting  .\inerica  on  a  similar  mission. 

The  Baron  in  his  after-dinner  speech  remarked 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  met  Mr. 


1876. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  know,  not  only  that 
Japanese  was  the  first  foreign  language  spoken  by 
telephone,  but  that  the  speakers  were  among  the 
foremost  men  that  Japan  has  produced. 

The  telephone  has  gone  all  over  the  world  since 
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then,  II  has  grown  f.ir  beyond  my  k'-t'wleiige. 
The  telephone  system,  as  we  now  knnn'  il,  h  tht 
product  of  many,  many  minils,  lo  uhom  honoi 
should  be  given  for  the  wonderful  and  beneficial 


worb  it  has  accomplbhed.  I  can  only  say  thai  I  am 
proud  and  thankful  of  Ihe  Fact  that  it  was  my  crude 
telephone  of  1874-75  'hsl  originated  the  great 
Industry  that  ive  see  to-day. 


Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  of  Angora 


AN  ARTICLE  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
I\  (London)  for  July,  by  Clair  Price, 
outlines  the  picturesque  and  little-known 
career  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  who  with- 
in the  past  two  years  has  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Turkish  nation.  As  an 
officer  in  the  Turkish  army  for  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  Kemal  had 
incurred  the  disfavor  of  Enver,  and  later 
warned  his  government  against  the  machi- 
nations of  Germany,  After  the  Armistice 
Kemal  was  engaged  in  Asia  Minor,  forming 
3  new  political  party,  and  there  soon  de- 
veloped a  bitter  factional  fight  between  him 
and  Damad  Ferid  Pasha,  the  successor  to 
Talaat  and  Enver  at  Constantinople.  After 
the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  in  Ma>', 
IQ19,  whole  provinces  in  Asia  Minor  ral- 


lied to  Kcmal's  banner,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  he  has  retained  his  hold  on  all  that 

region. 

He  now  moved  liis  headquarters  to  Angora,  a 
town  of  mud  and  malaria,  which  happened  to  be 
within  easy  communication  of  Constantinople 
both  by  rail  and  wire  Here  a  group  of  twelve 
leaders  oF  his  now  powerful  Nationalist  Party  drew 
up  Ihe  Xalional  Pact  and  dispatched  it  to  Ferid's 
Parliament  in  Constantinople,  which  adopted  it  on 
January  ^8,  igio,  "declaring  the  principles  therein 
announced  to  be  the  limit  of  sacrifice  to  which  the 
Ottoman  Parliament  can  consent  to  go  in  order  lo 
assure  itself  a  just  and  lasting  peace,"  The  British 
military  command  in  Constantinople  now  sup- 
pressed the  Parliament  by  arresting  and  deporting 
lo  Malta  as  many  of  its  Nationalist  deputies  as 
could  be  found.  But  the  long  effort  which  Kemal 
had  made  to  build  up  a  Nationalist  majority  in  the 
Parliament  did  not  come  to  nought.  The  arrival 
of  scores  of  Nationalists  who  bad  fled  from  Con- 
stantinople on  the  famous  night  of  March  16th  now 
made  it  possible  for  Kemal  to  set  up  a  solidly 
Nationalist  Pariiament  at  iVngora.  The  Grand 
National  Assembly  was  convened  at  Angora  on 
April  IJ  for  the  sole  purpose  of  executing  the 
National  Pact,  and  in  the  remnant  of  the  great 
Empire  over  which  .^bdul  Hamid  had  once  wielded 
his  absolute  rule,  Field-Marshal  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  had  tinally  become  master. 

Some  notion  of  Kemal's  nationalistic 
aspirations,  as  weli  of  his  mental  attitude 
towards  the  United  States,  is  conveyed  in 
an  article  contributed  by  Laurence  Shaw 
Moore  to  Asia  (New  York),  for  April  last. 
This  writer  describes  Kema!  as  "a  tall,  fair 
man  in  a  brown  knickerbocker  suit,  with 
military  collar.  He  wore  no  decorations, 
but  carried  himself  with  distinction."  When 
he  had  laid  aside  his  tall  Nationalist  cap 
he  seemed  "distinctly  European,  with  his 
close-cropped,  fair  hair  and  mustache,  and 
his  steady  blue-gray  eyes,  set  wide  apart." 

To  Mr.  Moore's  intimation  that  the  out- 
side world  believed  that  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists did  not  wish  peace,  the  Pasha 
protested : 

"Bui  we  do  wi-,h  peace      The  Great   National 

Assembly  has  already  sent  its  delegates  to  confer- 
ences in  the  West  and  will  never  disregard  any 
chance  for  a  real  peace.  The  .Allies  have  cut  off  . 
from  us  Syria.  I'alchline,  Kgypl,  Mesopotamia,  and 
would  further  dismember  us  by  taking  from  us 
lerritorj-  that  can  by  no  process  of  reasoning  be 
proved  anything  but  Turkish  in  population.     The 
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Allies  have  disregarded  the  principles  for  which  they 
declared  they  fought  the  great  war,  and  they  have 
broken  the  promises  solemnly  made  at  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice  and  accepted  by  us  in  good  faith. 
Is  it  just,  then,  to  ask  us  to  accept  a  treaty  that 
takes  no  account  of  their  promises  and  the  accept- 
ance of  which  means  the  enslavement  of  our  people 
and  the  stifling  of  our  national  life?  Even  the 
principles  of  your  President  Wilson,"  he  continued, 

self jde termination,'  and  'consent  of  the  governed 
to  be  heard  in  determining  their  destiny,*  were 
forgotten  at  the  Peace  Conference.  We  feel  that 
our  nation  has  been  deceived  by  trusting  too  much 
to  the  *new  spirit  of  justice.'" 

"May  I  ask,"  I  interposed,  "what  terms  you 
propose?" 

*'We  are  not  asking  more  than  we  believe  to  be 
rightfully  ours.  We  are  not  reaching  for  territory 
nor  harboring  imperialistic  plans  like  the  nations 
that  boast  their  altruism,  yet  stretch  greedy  hands 
to  every  comer  of  the  globe.  Pan-Islamism,  Pan- 
Turkism  are  specters  conjured  up  by  English 
imperialists  who  seek  to  array  the  world  against  us. 
We  have  no  designs  on  other  Moslem  peoples,  but 
only  ask  for  them  and  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  all 
other  nations,  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination. 

"Have  you  seen  our  National  Pact?" 

"I  said  that  I  had." 

"You  would  not  say  that  it  constitutes  a  menace 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  would  you?  It 
only  demands  freedom  of  our  Turkish  land  from  the 
invader  and  control  of  our  own  destiny — ^just 
independence,  that  is  all.  It  is  the  charter  our 
people  have  the  right  to  expect,  and  they  have  all 
taken  the  vow  to  defend  it.  There  is  no  place  for 
political  parties  in  our  country  to-day.  Perhaps, 
when  affairs  are  settled,  parliamentary  parties  will 
arise.  But  you  yourself  have  seen  how  all  of  us, 
men,  women  and  children,  are  sacrificing  ever>'- 
thing  to  save  our  country  and  rid  it  of  the  Greek 
invader.  And  let  Europe  be  assured" — his  eyes 
steeled  and  his  jaw  grew  firm — "that  we  vnW.  not 
surrender." 

Mr.  Moore  asked  what  was  eipected  with 


regard    to    relations   with   America.     The 
Pasha  replied: 

"Turkey  and  America  are  both  democracies.  In 
fact,  our  government  at  present  b  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  the  world.  It  is  based  on  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  Great  National 
Assembly,  its  representative  body,  is  the  judicial, 
legislative  and  executive  power.  Between  America 
and  Turkey,  as  democracies,  there  should  be  the 
closest  relations.  We  are  surprised  that  the  United 
States,  wth  which  we  have  never  been  at  war,  has  de- 
layed so  long  in  taking  up  diplomatic  relations  with  us. 

"In  the  field  of  economic  relations  Turkey  and 
the  United  States  can  work  together  to  the  great 
benefit  of  both.  Our  rich  natural  resources  should 
prox-e  attractive  to  American  capital.  We  should 
welcome  American  assistance  in  their  development 
because*  we  believe  that  America  is  free  from  the 
political  motives*  that  actuate  the  nations  of  Europe 
m  their  dealings  with  us."  The  Pasha  eyed  me 
quizzically.  "She  does  not  seem  to  have  the  in- 
tention of  stealing  anv  part  of  our  country  from  us." 

"What  about  Armenia?"  I  inquired. 

"I  can  not  understand  President  Wilson's  project 
to  make  a  state  from  our  eastern  provinces,"  re- 
plied the  Pasha.  "Surely  he  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  place  millions  of  Turks  under  the  rule  of 
a  few  thousand  Armenians!  That  would  have  been 
far  indeed  from  the  principle  of  *  self-determination.* 
The  mission  of  General  Harbord  examined  the  situa- 
tion thoroughly  and  heard  our  story.  We  trusted 
him  as  the  representative  of  your  nation  and  con- 
fidently believed  that  his  mission  would  achieve 
results  towards  a  just  settlement  of  affairs  for  our 
countr>'.  But  we  have  heard  nothing.  We  were 
buoyed  up  by  illusions,  until  we  found  that  decisions 
against  us  were  always  guided  by  prejudice  and  poli- 
ticians, and  not  by  justice.  Now  we  have  been 
thrown  back  on  ourselves.  As  I  have  already  said, 
wfc  ^ant  peace.  Our  conditions  are  the  minimum 
befitting  an  independent  nation.  So  long  as  they 
ap&-j«jected,  the  war  ^^-ill  continue,  but  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  war  and  for  the  greater  evil  that  the 
further  delav  of  peace  will  entaU  is  not  ours.  We 
are  prepared  for  the  conflict  that  is  before  us." 


Putting  the  Bible  on  the  Screen 


MOTION  pictures  of  biblical  events  are 
no  novelty,  but  it  appears  from  an 
article  by  Elizabeth  Niles  in  the  Photo- 
dramatist  (Los  Angeles)  that  the  series  of 
such  pictures  known  as  Sacred  Films,  now 
in  the  making  in  California,  will,  in  certain 
respects,  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind  hereto- 
fore underta^ken.  The  preparation  of  the 
films  is  supervised  by  a  board  of  educators 
a\>d  Bible  scholars,  the  chief  director  being 
the  Rev.  Harwood  Huntington,  Ph.D., 
a  well-known  Episcopal  clergyman  and 
writer.  This  gentleman  is  giving  his  entire 
time  to  the  production  of  these  pictures,  and 
Dr.  Edgar  James  Banks,  a  distinguished 
orientalist  and  archaeologist,  is  likewise  de- 


voting himself  exclusively  to  this  ambitious 
enterprise.  Of  Dr.  Banks  it  is  said  that  he 
knew  exactly  how  to  "  dres3  Sarah's  hair  and 
to  select  her  garments  and  her  jewelr>'.*' 

Similarly,  he  knew  the  correct  costumes  for  the 
warriors,  arming  them  with  bows  and  arrows,  with 
sling  shots,  or  with  clumsy  wooden  bludgeons  with 
heads  of  bitumen.  Many  carrv  oblong  shields 
almost  as  tall  as  a  man.  The  data  for  these  ac- 
coutrements were  found  in  the  ruins  excavated 
undet  Dr.  Banks*  direction  in  Mesopotamia.  There 
are  a  number  of  exteriors  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Ur  arid  Haran  which  give  one  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  architecture  and  city  planning;  in  fact.  Dr. 
Banks  claims  that  Abraham  could  find  his  way  at 
night  about  the  sets  at  Burbank  where  these  pic- 
tures are  being  filmed.  The  interiors  are  carefully 
designed  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  domestic 
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life  of  the  people  of  that  time.  The  tent  life  of 
Bible  days,  extending  as  it  often  did  over  many  long 
years,  as  in  Abraham's  life,  became  a  distinct  fea- 
ture of  existence.  Jt  needed  some  such  skillful  hand 
as  the  archfeologist's  to  give  the  filmed  tents  the 
semblance  of  reality  and  an  historical  value.  Of 
exceeding  interest  to  the  modern  school  boy  as  well 
as  to  his  teacher  and  parents  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
school  in  the  city  of  Ur,  and  the  close-ups  of  the 
clay  tablets  on  which  before  drying  are  scratched 
the  odd  hieroglyphics  of  the  Chaldeans. 

One  decidedly  novel  feature  'of  these 
pictures  is  that  the  names  of  the  actors  are 
not  to  be  made  public.  Presumably  some 
of  them  \nll  be  promptly  recognized,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  said  that  several  well-known 
stars  are  taking  part  in  the  productions. 

Apparently  the  program  of  this  under- 
taking is  to  cover  the  whole  Bible,  but  thus 
far  only  a  few  episodes  from  the  book  of 
Genesis  have  been  produced. 

The  first,  the  Creatiotty  is  a  profound  visualization 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  its  great  efiicient 
cause.  The  reel  of  Adam  and  Eve  typifies  the  life 
of  nearly  every  human  being  and  carries  the  distinct 
message  that,  although  expelled  from  Eden,  and 
punished,  everyone  finds  at  the  end  the  glorious 
promise  of  redemption.  The  message  of  the  reel  of 
Cain  and  Abel  is  the  manifold  mercies  of  God,  for 
instead  of  killing  Cain,  He  gave  him  opportunity 
for  betterment.  Taken  with  the  previous  reel,  it 
shows  the  increase  of  evil,  in  that  Cain  feels  no 
shame  but  boldly  tries  to  conceal  his  guilt.  Natu- 
rally the  punishment  is  worse;  Adam  was  to  till  the 
ground  with  labor,  but  Cain  is  to  receive  no  longer 
from  the  earth  her  strength.  The  next  two  fihins, 
Noah  and  the  Ark  and  the  Deluge j  carry  yet  another 


message  of  hope.  The  life  of  Noah  is  centered 
not  so  much  on  the  flood  or  the  building  of  the 
Ark,  but  on  the  fact  that  he  attempted  a  moral 
leadership;  he  had  a  di\nne  discontent  with  the 
world  and  made  a  supreme  effort  at  reform.  He  is 
shown  as  the  sort  of  man  God  remembers.  The 
final  scene  of  the  gorgeous  rainbow  gives  to  people 
weary  with  a  secmmgly  unequal  contest,  a  new  hold 
on  life  and  a  determination  to  serve  this  sort  of 
God  in  fear  and  in  love. 

The  Abraham  series  presents  a  prophet  in  search 
for  the  one  Supreme  Being,  beginning  with  Abra- 
ham's disgust  for  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Chal- 
deans in  the  city  of  Ur  and  his  refusal  to  have 
household  gods  set  up  in  the  new  home  to  which  he 
has  brought  his  bride,  Sarah.  The  quarrel  with  Lot 
is  followed  by  the  magnificent  sp)ectacle  of  the  sack- 
ing of  Sodom  and  the  rout  of  the  Mesopotamian 
kings.  The  keenest  drama  of  the  series  lies  in  the 
stor)'  of  Isaac  and  the  banishing  forever  of  human 
sacrifice  from  Hebrew  ritual. 

The  author  makes  an  interesting  sugges- 
tion about  these  films;  viz.,  that  they  will 
help  solve  the  censorship  problem.    She  says : 

As  the  Sacred  Films  progress,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  integrity,  to  show  facts  as 
they  are  told  in  the  Bible.  To  this  surely  no  censor 
could  object,  and  through  it  the  public  will  learn  to 
Judge  the  act  by  the  motive  of  the  actor,  and  not  from 
the  spectator's  personal  interpretation  of  the  act. 

The  last  sentence  is  a  trifle  cryptic,  but 
the  author  doubtless  has  in  mind  that  the 
official  regulators  of  morals,  not  daring  to 
censor  the  Bible,  will  be  forced  for  the  sake 
of  consistency  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
censorship  in  general. 


Atoms  and  Systems 


IN  the  Holhorn  Review  for  July  ''The  Sig- 
nificance of  the  Electron,"  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Ritson,  is  .one  of  the  articles  most 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  layman.  The  author, 
\\'ith  Professor  J.  A.  Thomson's  work,  ''Out- 
lines of  Science,"  as  a  source  of  facts  and  in- 
spiration, argues  well  that  recent  discoveries 
have  weakened  the  cause  of  materialism 
considerably. 

With  electrons  the  wonder  is  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. An  electron  is  more  than  a  thousand  times 
smaller  than  an  atom.  If  a  bubble  of  hydrogen 
gas  be  magnified  to  the  size  of  the  globe,  each 
atom  in  the  bubble  would  be  the  size  of  a  tennis- 
ball.  Again,  if  an  atom  were  magnified  to  the 
size  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  each  electron  in  the 
atom  would  be  about  the  size  of  a  small  bullet. 
To  put  It  in  another  way,  according  to  the  latest 
and  finest  measurements  an  electron  of  hydrogen 
is  one  part  in  1845  parts  of  an  atom.  The  infinite 
mind  of  the  Creator  alone  could  build  a  universe 
of  such  particles,  no  one  of  which  is  at  re£t,  and 


yet  each  has  its  |>art  to  play  in  the  vast  economy 
of  Nature. 

The  wonder  is  further  enhanced  when  we  realize 
that  an  atom  is  a  sort  of  miniature  solar  system  in 
which  the  electrons  revolve  round  a  common  center 
as  the  planets  round  the  sun — another  symbol  of  a 
vast  unity.  The  center  in  this  case  is  a  nucleus  of 
positive  electricity,  whereas  the  electrons  themselves 
are  negative  electricity.  But  as  yet  we  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  either.  The  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  "the  particles  of  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricity are  points  or  centers  of  disturbance  of  some 
kind  in  a  universal  ether,  and  that  all  the  various 
forms  of  energy  are,  in  some  fundamental  way,  as- 
pects of  some  primary  entity  which  constitutes  mat- 
ter itself."  But  this  is  mere  SF>eculation,  for  Science 
has  not  yet  decided  what  ether  is  nor  even  whether 
it  exists. 

When  therefore  the  Bible  speaks  of  a  Pro\4dence 
that  guides  the  steps  of  a  good  man,  that  takes  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  a  sparrow,  and  in  magnificent 
h>perbolc  numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads,  need 
any  of  these  things  be  counted  too  small  for  the  con- 
sideration of  One  who  regulates  the  movements  of 
atoms  and  electrons? 
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The  Stability  of  the  Soviets'  Power 


IN  the  Mercure  de  France  for  July  15, 
M.  A.  Gorovzev,  former  professor  of 
law  at  Perm  and  Petrograd,  >\Tites  with  a 
frankness,  courage,  high  moral  spirit,  and 
breadth  of  view  that  should  win  a  world- 
wide hearing.  He  goes  far  to  convince 
thoughtful  readers  that  the  Russian  ques- 
tion is  the  most  vital  of  all — and  has  been 
handled  with  well-nigh  fatal  unwisdom. 

Not  the  stolid  passivity  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  nor  fear  of  the  Red  Army's  bay- 
onets, upholds  the  universally  detested 
regime.  Its  one  chief  support,  to-day,  is 
that  very  famine,  from  which  its  do^iiifall 
has  been  so  confidently  expected.  In  the 
great  cities,  where  alone  an  uprising  could 
hope  for  success,  all  food  is  not  merely 
"  socialized ''  but "  nationalized."  Everyone 
save  government  officials  k  in  the  forlorn 
breadline  that  receives  the  wxetched  ration 
of  two  ounces  of  bread  daily.  So  even  if 
freedom  could  be  fully  assured  as  the  re- 
ward for  a  single  week  of  upheaval,  strug- 
gle, confusion  and  fresh  organization,  each 
starving  man  knoT^'s  that  he  would  perish 
meantime. 

I  watched  before  the  grill  the  long  line  of  wretches 
who  extended  their  hands,  like  beggars,  to  receive 
from  a  Soviet  girl  a  quarter-pound  of  rice  or  a  pitiful 
half-herring.  I  could  recognize,  in  that  miserable 
procession,  great  scholars  whose  names  are  known 
and  honored  throu^out  Russia,  Europe,  the  entire 
worid.  In  a  prison  it  b  impossible  to  obtain  nourish- 
ment save  from  the  jailers'  hands  .  .  .  and  Russia 
is  one  vast  prison-house. 

If  it  is  desired  to  rescue  Russia  from  famine — 
which  is  impossible  until  the  Bolshevist  rule  ceases 
to  exist — help  should  be  accorded  by  sending  bread 
not  to  remote  villages  on  the  Volga,  but  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  great  cities  like  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  this  would  con- 
firm the  power  of  the  Bolshevist .  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  the  surest  and  least  costly  means 
to  accomplish,  through  the  destruction  of  Bol- 
shevism by  the  Russians'  own  hands,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Russia,  and  of  Europe. 

In  a  second  section  the  writer  reveals  the 
larger  explanation  of  the  Soviets'  long  con- 
tinuance, namely,  the  persistent  and  fatal 
errors  of  the  European  polic>'  toward  them. 
He  imagines  a  farsighted  French  emigre 
at  Vienna,  in  1792,  uttering  a  wise  protest 
against  promulgation  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  manifesto,  which  commanded 
the  French  people  to  make  instant  and 
repentant  submission  to  the  principle  of 
monarchical  absolutism  and  to  their  own 
divinely  anointed  Bourbon  sovereign:  "Do 


not  fan  the  blaze  which  is  perhaps  about  to 
die  out  of  itself.  Far  from  putting  an  end 
to  that  movement,  you  risk  giving  to  its 
chiefs  new  grounds  of  support  in  their 
influence  over  the  masses — an  influence 
which  may  presently  exhaust  itself." 

**And  so  now,"  the  writer  proceeds  to 
argue,  "  the  horror  of  the  name  of  Capital- 
ism, and  everything  associated  with  that 
term,  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  Russia, 
since  the  'social'  revolution,  as  *  Tyranny' 
was  for  the  revolutionary  masses  of  1792." 
The  most  emphatic  warning  against  the 
peril  of  the  cholera  epidemic,  in  1920,  was  to 
set  up  immense  placards  all  over  Russia, 
reading:  "Cholera  and  Capitalism  are 
the  two  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
Proletariat." 

The  A^Titer  nowhere  repeats,  or  directly 
supports,  the  allegation  that  the  costly,  fu- 
tile and  harmful  invasions  by  Kolchak, 
Denikine,  and  others,  were  financed  or  even 
instigated  by  bankers  or  governments 
chiefly  interested  in  the  collections  of  the 
gigantic  foreign  debts  incurred  by  the 
Romanoffs.    But 

I  well  remember  that  I  could  not  restrain  my  in- 
dignation when,  still  inside  the  Soviet  frontier,  I 
used  to  hear  their  manifestos  and  pronunciamentos, 
announcing,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  struggle  against  Bolshevism,  the  recognition 
of  the  Russian  debts  to  foreign  countries.  .  .  . 
They  misconceived  the  true  state  of  the  popular 
pycholog>',  which  was  profoundly  anti-capital- 
istic. .  .  . 

The  truth  is,  that  in  each  European  country  the 
real  '*Bolshe\ist  problem"  is  not  a  question  of  for- 
eign policy,  but  a  vital  home  question.  Consider, 
for  instance,  how  a  typical  English  workingman  faces 
this  discussion  of  the  Russian  debts.  He  suffers 
from  non-employment.  He  does  not  charge  it  to 
the  abominable  misgovemment  of  Russia  to-day, 
to  the  havoc  it  has  made  of  all  its  own  people's 
means  of  production,  but  simply  to  the  embargo, 
which  his  own  govermnent  will  lift  only  on  condi- 
tion of  the  payment,  by  a  freed  people,  of  the  "old 
Czars ' "  debts  to  European  capitalists.  All  this  will 
certainly  make  no  appeal  to  nis  own  "natural  aa- 
tipathy  to  Capitalism. '^ 

So  those  invasions,  and  the  ill-timed  avowal  of 
their  special  aim,  alienated  the  working  classes  of 
all  other  countries  from  their  present  rulers,  and 
also  enabled  the  Petro^d  autocrats  to  call  even  on 
their  most  wronged  victims  to  enlist  in  the  defense 
of  the  common  Fatherland. 

There  can  be  no  reconstruction  of  Russia 
or  of  Europe  until  the  present  regime  ceases 
to  e.Kist:  but  it  can  be  overthrown  only  by 
the  Russians  themselves,  from  within,  not 
by  invasion.   So  the  governments  of  Europe 
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must  wait  until  the  autocratic  group  com- 
pletes its  work  of  bankrupting  the  whole 
country,  before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  prole- 
tariat of  Europe,  thus  presenting  a  memo- 
rable deterrent  object-lesson.  Meantime  let 
there  be  no  talk  of  debts — which  a  Bol- 
shevized  Russia  certainly  never  will  nor  can 
pay — but  rather  a  concerted,  unceasing  de- 
mand for  individual  freedom,  political  lib- 
erty in  Russia.  That  alone  will  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  the  masses  both  in  Russia  and 
in  every  other  land. 

In  particular,  there  are  to-day  many 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  crowding 
all  the  Soviet  jails.  Though  hardly  to  be 
grounded  on  any  right  under  international 
law  or  usage,  an  appeal  for  their  release 
would  be  infinitely  more  salutary  than  any 
financial  demand,  which  only  a  liberated 
and  reorganized  Russia  can  develop  any 
resources  to  meet. 

Most  impressive  of  all,  from  such  a  pen, 
comes  the  repeated  appeal  that  we  distin- 
guish always  between  a  great  and  most 
unfortunate  nation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  group  of  murderous  conspirators  who 
to-day  stamp  upon  it — and  upon  all  their 
own  hypocritical  professions — on  the  other. 
Any  attempt,  by  Lloyd  George  in  particu- 
lar, to  open  economic  or  political  relations 
with  the  oligarchy  is  deplored.  If  we  feed 
the  starving  peasants  for  the  next  ten  years, 
the  rulers  )\dll  only  perfect  meanwhile  an 
army  already  a  menace  to  all  Europe. 

A  government  created  amid  floods  of  gore,  which 
through  four  long  years  has  never  ceased  to  proclaim 
its  devotion  to  one  sole  ideal — to  cut  the  throat  of 
every  bourgeois  in  the  world — a  government  which 
has  oeen  able  only  to  destroy  everything  that  had 
life  in  a  great  country  like  Russia,  its  whole  civiliza- 
tion, all  its  industries,  even  its  agriculture,  which 
has  actually  succeeded  in  turning  the  granary  of 
Europe  into  a  realm  bf  famine — such  a  government 
can  never  be  anything  but  an  agency  of  War,  that 
supreme  personification  of  destruction  and  of  death. 

But  neighborlands,  like  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania in  particular,  have  made  a  grievous 
error  in  waging  wars  of  race-hatred  and 
conquest  against  Russia  itself,  not  merely 
the  Bolshevist  dictators,  who  are  bleeding 
it  to  death,  though  they  cried  out:  ** Every- 
body to  the  defense  of  the  Fatherland!" 

I  know  personally  Russian  officers,  anti-revolu- 
tionists who  on  hearing  that  call  argued  thus:  *'The 
Soviet  regime,  which  I  hate  with  all  my  soul,  is  but 
a  passing  phase,  while  Russia,  my  country,  is  an 
eternal,  a  sacred  ideal.  If  the  Poles  had  made  war 
on  the  Bolshevist  tyranny,  not  only  would  I  never 
have  lifted  a  finger  to  defend  it,  but  I  could  have 
brought  myself  to  enlist  in  the  Polish  army  to  fight 


against  the  butchers  of  Russia.  But  as  matters  now 
stand,  on  the  question  of  defending  Russia's  terri- 
tory, I  cannot  hesitate  to  array  myself,  no  matter 
under  what  command,  even  that  of  the  Soviets',  if 
it  comes  to  my  country's  defense  against  foreign 
invasion."  Thousands  of  Russian  officers,  so  rea- 
soning, followed  General  Brusilov's  example,  and 
eagerly  volunteered  for  the  war  against  Poland. 

The  Polish  Government  needed  only  to  announce 
that  it  waged  war  not  against  the  Russian  people 
and  land,  but  against  the  Soviet  government,  that 
while  taking  p>ossession  of  territories  not  essentially 
Polish,  it  stood  ready  to  restore  them  the  moment 
Russia  had  a  real  government,  exercising  authority 
not  by  lucky  usurpation  but  as  an  honest  repre- 
sentative of  the  people's  will. 

It  is  not  Utopian  to  add  that  Poland  in  that  case 
would  never  have  seen  Soviet  troops  under  the  walls 
of  Warsaw,  but  on  the  contrary  the  war  would  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  triumphal  march  to  Moscow, 
without  the  striking  of  a  blow.  The  Russian  people 
itself,  already  largely  hypnotized  bv  the  Bolshevistic 
terror  within  their  own  souls,  would  have  lent  them 
its  aid  to  cast  ofif  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors. 

It  k  added  that  a  conquest  like  Bessarabia 
may  be  a  decided  source  of  weakness  to 
Rumania,  as  its  racial,  political,  and  re- 
ligious relations  to  Russia  will  keep  alive 
a  strong  pro-Russian  party,  which  in  a 
peasant  population  of  low  intelligence 
makes  the  best  of  soil  in  which  to  sow  the 
Bolshevistic  tares.  In  this  and  similar  sug- 
gestions concerning  "rectification"  of  the 
Polish  frontier  as  settled  at  Riga,  the  writer 
asserts  himself  frankly  as  a  patriotic  Rus- 
sian who  expects  yet  to  be  proud  of  his 
country  and  her  government;  but  he  is  no 
less  a  high-souled  cosmopolitan  for  that. 
Indeed  he  suggests  no  more  than  a  self- 
determining  plebiscite  five  or  ten  years 
hence,  and  then  only  if  the  Soviet  rule  has 
meantime  vanished. 

The  writer  does  not  regard  the  Versailles 
treaty  as  final  in  any  sense.  Recurring  to 
the  precedent  of  1815,  he  ventures  "the 
opinion,  which  is  shared  furthermore  by 
the  most  practical  nation  in  the  world,  the 
United  States,  that  the  epoch  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  will  behold,  soon 
or  late,  its  Congress  of  Vienna — for  the 
definitive  and  righteous  settlement  of  inter- 
state lines  and  general  problems  for  all 
Europ)e." 

In  a  third  and  final  section,  the  author 
offers  a  partially  prophetic  view  of  what 
must  follow  on  the  rather  fruitless  discus- 
sions at  Genoa  and  The  Hague.  Unless  a 
wiser  policy  shall  effectively  weaken  the 
Soviets,  the  time  is  approaching  when  in 
Europe  as  in  Asia  the  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda will  take  the  form  of  overwhelming 
military  invasion  of  neighborlands  in  which 
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the  proletariat  are  believed  to  be  largely 
Bolshevistic  at  heart. 

An  assault  on  Rumania  through  Bes- 
sarabia seems  the  logical  first  stroke,  and  a 
determined  movement  into  the  inflammable 
Balkan  peninsula  generally  is  far  more  im- 
minent   than    any    voluntary    locking    of 


horns  with  any  or  all  the  Western  Allies. 
In  Bulgaria  especially  agents  of  Bolshevism 
are  already  active. 

More  encouraging  for  the  future  of  Rus- 
sia than  anything  else  revealed  in  this 
article  are  the  lucid  intellect  and  lofty 
spirit  of  its  author. 


A  Socialist  View  of  Lenin 


IN  the  Revue  Suisse  for  July,  M.  R. 
Charasch,  apparently  a  Russian  So- 
cialist of  the  more  moderate  Kerensky 
section,  writes  from  personal  knowledge 
and  intimate  acquaintance  of  "the  old  and 
indefatigable  revolutionary,  Vladimir  II- 
jitsch  OulianoflF,  a  petty  noble  of  Simborsk: 
— the  name  Lenin  being  only  one  of  the 
many  aliases  borrowed,  perforce,  to  escape 
the  talons  of  the  political  police."  To-day 
he  is  absolute  master  of  100,000,000  abject 
mortals,  and  three  years  ago  was  named  by 
one  of  his  obsequious  creatures  for  the 
**  Presidency  of  the  Soxaet  of  the  Workers 
and  Soldiers  of  the  World." 

A  notable  word  of  praise  opens  the  merci- 
less analysis: 

This  sectary  is  far  from  undertaking  anything 
whatsoever  for  his  personal  profit.  Despite  the 
glowing  hatred  that  surrounds  Lenin  like  a  lake  of 
fire,  the  most  implacable  adversaries  of  his  system 
of  violence,  if  truthful,  must  emphasize  his  salient 
trait:  viz.y  his  moderation,  his  renunciation  of  all 
that  men  seek  after.  He  is  almost  as  poor  a  man, 
in  the  Kremlin,  as  when  a  fugitive  hiding  in  the 
poorest  quarters  of  Zurich  or  Geneva. 

Trotzky,  on  the  other  hand,  is  scornfully 
included  among  the  **  thousand  profiteers  of 
the  civil  war,  who  all  too  uvillingly  have 
seized,  along  with  power,  the  personal  profit 
that  goes  with  it." 

Lenin  is  declared  to  be  a  sincere  and  dis- 
interested ascetic.  **  His  desire  is  to  be  the 
prophet,  precursor,  creator  of  a  new  world, 
as  well  as  the  destroyer  of  the  old."  To 
this  end,  all  means  are  alike  justifiable. 
The  Socialist  party  was  torn  asunder  by  the 
vilest  trickery,  its  treasur\^  looted  by  the 
Lenin  faction.  The  resources  of  the  state 
were  no  less  shamelessly  confiscated.  A 
definite  contract  was  entered  into  for  a 
fixed  period  with  a  brigand  chief  on  the 
Volga,  and  the  lion's  share  of  his  plunder 
came  into  the  dictator's  hands.  A  pro- 
fessional criminal,  often  condemned,  Mali- 
novski,  was  made  a  leading  goverument 
member  in  the  Duma,  and  his  dishonest 


LENIN,  THE  SIAMESE  TWIN  (MOSCOW-<iENOA) 

From  NebeUpalttr  (Zurich) 

(The  Swias  periodical  printed  in  rt>d  the  figure  of  Lenin  at  the 
left  of  the  drawing,  to  cmphaaize  his  r6le  an  leader  of  the  Ru»- 
a.an  workmen) 

booty  there  was  still  assured  to  him,  despite 
his  conviction  by  a  special  commission. 
Lenin,  we  are  told,  is  not  conscious  of  im- 
morality in  using  such  means  to  his  large 
destructive  and  constructive  ends;  he  is 
simply  un-moral.  He  has  said  most  baldly: 
**An  active  central  committee  requires  three 
components — talented  writers,  capable  or- 
ganizers, and  clever  rogues.''  When  one  of 
the  last-named  type  promptly  stole  100,000 
rubles,  Lenin  merely  persisted  in  his  judg- 
ment that  he  was  worth  all  he  cost. 

So  it  is,  that  this  sincere,  fanatical,  despotic  **  So- 
cialist" chooses  to  organize  his  new  world  with  the 
help  of  low  rascals,  prison  birds,  swindlers,  spies,  sa- 
dbts,  whose  only  motto  is  *'  Make  hay,  'tis  our  day!" 

The  ^lite  of  Socialism,  the  skilled  workmen,  the 
typographers,  etc.,  resisted  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
hundreds  of  corpses  that  bestrewed  the  street  pave- 
ments or  the  courtyards  of  the  torture-chambers 
have  set  the  seal  upon  their  protest  against  the 
iniquiti€;s  wrought  in  the  name  of  Socialism.  The 
"Government  of  Laborers  and  Peasants"  was 
christened  in  the  gore  of  peasants  and  laborers. 
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ma>ority,"     and    comparatively    moderate    Socialists, 


and  Lenin  has  the  gitl  of  atlaching  devotedEy  lo  tvnified  hv  Taiiiw  Rphcl  thp  Rplir{nn« 
him  the  masses  of  the  utterly  ignorant  and  thought-  J^j  ,/  J^j"^'  .,  ''  'n?,  Belgians 
less,  though  ai  need  he  also  maLes  final  appeal  lo      vandervelde  and  Destree,  and  Kerenskys 


il  appeal 
me  minoniy  wim  imtiaiive. 

An  earlier  word  of  his  own  is  curiously 
prophetic:  "I  will  never  cease  repeating 
that  the  worst  enemies  of  the  workers  are 
the  deniajCgues,  because  they  appeal  to  the 
basest  instincts  of  the  mob,  and  the  labor- 
ing man,  with  his  undeveloped  mind,  can- 
not recognize  as  foes  these  pretended — or, 
often,  well-meaning — friends." 

The  writer  resumes: 

The  demagogue  has  been  defined  as  one  who 
sirens  right  and  left  promises  which  he  cannot  ful- 
litl:  and  we  are  assured  that  life  quickly  reveals 
that  inability,  and  unmasks  the  opportunist  who 
dazzled  us  with  those  "gilded  dreams,"  But  alas, 
how  long  a  time  must  elapse  before  this  dream  ^all 

In  answering  his  own  inquirv-,  the  writer 
takes  the  opposite  \iew  from  the  Russian 
Intellectual  who  elsewhere  also  prophesies 
a  successful  counter-revolution,  but  regards 
it  as  jjosBible  only  in  a  capital  city.  The 
present  writer,  however,  foresees  the  Neme- 
sis for  Lenin,  and  the  greedy  group  of  his 
immediate  supporters,  coming  at  last  lather 
from  the  tillages  and  rural  communities, 
who  ha\'e  been  encouraged  to  despoil  or 
even  slay  all  their  bourgeois  and  intellectual 
elements,  and  thereafter  have  been  de- 
prived, through  constant  requisitions  paid 
for  only  in  worthless  paper,  even  of  the 
seed-corn  required  for  a  next  year's  har- 
vest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  glimpses  in 
this  essay  is  of  the  deadly  hatred  toward 
Bolshe\-ism   cherished   by   the   intelligent 


friends  in  Russia  itself. 

Socialism  held  once  to  the  principle  that  the 
workingman,  before  he  took  up  Ine  reins  of  control, 
indeed  as  a  preparation  to  that  very  end,  must 
acquire  a  certain  degree  of  oillure,  equip  himself  in 
knowledge  and  capacity.  Once,  too,  the  leaders  had 
scruples.  They  refused  to  degrade  the  Socialistic 
ideal  to  the  baser  level  of  the  popular  consciousness, 
whose  only  demand  was  "Panem  et  Circenses!" 
(A  square  meal,  and  movies  every  day,)  All  this 
Lenin  has  simply  scrapped,  to  arouse  to  ever 
greater  violence  the  ocean  of  passions,  until  it 
breaks  all  dykes,  and  floods  all  lands.  .  .  .  Two 
members  of  Kerenski's  cabinet  were  foully  mur- 
dered in  their  sick-beds,  while  Ihcy  were  actually 
asleep!  In  all  this,  Bolshevism  gives  carte  blanche 
to  the  blind  fury  of  the  populace,  while  Lenin  ap- 
proi-ingly  declares :  "  Comrades !  Workingmen  I 
Remember  that  you  yourselves  direct  the  state. 
No  one  will  help  j;ou  unless  >'ou  draw  together,  and 
take  all  State  affairs  into  your  own  hands."  (Proc- 
lamation of  November  5,  1917.)  He  has  translated 
Proudhon's  "Private  ownership  is  robbery"  into 
an  even  cruder  mob  sentiment:  "Just  take  for 
yourselves  everything  that  has  been  stolen  from 

A  further  passage  should  be  cited  to  justify 
Professor  (jorovzev's  argument,  that  the 
essential  aim  of  Bolshevism  is  destructive 
war  against  all  democratic  nations.  Lenin 
adds: 

But  if  to-morrow  the  electoral  ballot  is  taken  out 
of  ytnit  hands,  and  in  its  stead  is  put  a  gun,  or  a 
rapid-tire  cannon  of  the  latest  model,  use  them, 
regardless  of  the  laments  of  sentimental  women 
terrified  at  war.  There  enst  still  in  this  world  many 
things  that  must  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  svrord  lo 
liberate  the  working  class. 

This  vivid  revelation  of  character  is  the 
more  interesting  if,  as  would  appear,  certain 
expressions  imply  that  the  writer  was  him- 
self, at  first,  a  partisan,  or  dupe,  of  Lenin 
(e.  g.,  in  denying  to  the  dictator  any  ora- 
torical effectiveness,  he  says:  "I  have 
heard  him  speak  repeatedly  both  in  select 
committees  and  in  public  assemblages"). 
If  this  surmise  as  to  essayist's  affiliations  be 
correct,  it  is  the  more  striking  and  en- 
couraging, also,  that  aggressive  Socialist 
and  university  professor  alike  agree,  at 
least,  in  foreseeing  the  destruction  of  the 
dictatorship  at  the  hands  of  its  duped 
victims. 

Though  this  frank  portraiture  is  e.xtcnded 
to  twenty  pages,  another  section  is  prom- 
ised, to  be  especially  devoted  to  the  quota- 
tion of  the  long  series  of  Lenin's  earlier 
utterances  and  repudiated  pledges. 
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Jugoslavia  and  the  Little  Entente 


TWO  brief  articles  in  the  Remie  Suisse 
for  June  give  a  clear  and  on  the  whole 
encouraging  view  of  these  kindred  subjects 
from  an  Alpine  outlook.  Indeed,  on  the 
former,  M.  Antoine  Rougier  seems  more 
optimistic  than  his  own  statements  justify. 
It  has  all  along  been  evident  that  Jugo- 
slavia, far  more  than  any  neighbor,  friendly 
or  hostile,  has  serious  internal  problems 
which  may  imperil  her  political  stability  or 
even  her  racial  unity. 

The  circumstances  of  Peter's  coronation 
are  unforgettable.  The  claim  of  the  Kara- 
georgevitches  to  the  throne  is  neither  un- 
questioned nor  of  venerable  age.  In  Serbia 
itself  there  is  a  strong  republican  party,  and 
the  example  of  two  other  new  Slavic  states 
is  close  at  hand.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one 
other  throne  in  the  Little  Entente.  The 
^'anishing  of  gallant  little  Montenegro  from 
the  map  of  the  Balkans  is  still  resented. 

Furthermore,  Croato-Slavonia  has  long 
called  itselt  a  kingdom — ^though  only  one 
among  the  many  hereditary  domains  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  Franz  Josef  was  disposed  to 
flatter  and  favor  a  people  that  might  prove 
a  welcome  counterweight  to  the  growing 
dominance  of  the  Hungarian  Mag>'ars  in 
the  polyglot  empire.  That  kingdom  was 
almost  as  large  as  Serbia,  and  had  just 
about  the  same  population — 2,500,000  each 
in  1900. 

The  Serbian  holds  the  ritual  of  his  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  almost  as  part  of  his 
patriotic  Credo,  and  hasty  measures  of  ** as- 
similation" seem  to  be  heightening  the 
barrier  between  him  and  the  Croat,  who 
gives  unquestioning  loyalty  to  Rome  and 
his  national  priesthood.  Zagreb  (Agram)  is 
a  jealous  rival  of  Belgrade,  an  ancient  center 
of  culture  and  racial  consciousness,  having 
even  an  old  and  flourishing  university. 
From  Croatia,  naturally,  comes  the  most 
determined  demand  for  autonomy,  or  feder- 
alization, as  against  Serbian  centralization. 

The  enthusiastic,  even  feverish,  union  of 
all  the  southern  Slavs,  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Hapsburg  Empire,  was  formally  proclaimed, 
from  Belgrade,  on  December  21,  1918;  but 
was  not  consummated,  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  constitution  in  the  convention,  until 
June  28,  192 1.  This  long  period  was  full  of 
social,  economic,  and  poUtical  upheavals. 
Enthusiasm  had  time  to  cool.  Jealousies 
sprang  up,  or  were  cleverly  revived. 


The  prevailing  desire,  certainly  in  the 
Catholic  lands,  was — doubtless,  is — for  a 
federation  of  autonomous  states  somewhat 
like  our  own.  Just  before  the  final  vote, 
161  Croat  delegates  marched  out  of  the 
convention  en  bloc,  one  section  being  loyal 
monarchists,  and  the  other  grimly  repub- 
lican, but  united  in  this  protest,  which  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day,  against 
absorption  by  Serbia.  So  the  apparently 
overwhelming  affirmative  vote,  223  to  35, 
was  only  13  more  than  the  bare  majority 
required  of  the  419  delegates  elected.  It  is 
persistently  asserted  that  even  this  was 
obtained  only  by  the  grossest  bribery  of  a 
Mohammedan  group.  Evidently  the  cen- 
tripetal forces  are  serious — not  wholly 
unlike  those  in  Germany  from  '66  to  '70, 
and  later  also,  when  chance  acquaintances 
in  Munich,  Dresden,  or  Hanover,  would  ask 
each  other,  *'And  are  you  a  patriot  or  a 
Prussian?  '^ 

The  single  legislative  chamber,  the  '*  Skup- 
tchina,'*  thus  remains  in  some  sense  a 
rump  parliament.  Furthermore,  the  whole 
question  whether  that  body  actually  rules 
the  country  is  a  debatable  constitutional 
problem.  The  King's  signature  is  requisite 
to  promulgate  a  law.  His  initiative  can  be 
taken,  it  is  true,  only  through  the  cabinet; 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  a  ministry  unable  to 
command  a  parliamentary  majority  must 
and  will  promptly  resign.  There  is  of 
course  as  yet  no  traditional  usage  to  assure 
it.  The  constitution  explicitly  contains 
only  a  provision  for  impeachment,  which 
recalls  rather  the  distracted  England  of 
Strafford  than  that  of  Gladstone. 

There  are  numerous  minor  provisions  for 
local  government,  but  all  for  smaller  units 
which  ignore  the  older  and  deeper  cleavages. 
In  each,  too,  besides  the  representative 
body,  somewhat  like  our  State  legislature, 
there  is  to  be  an  executive,  sent  from  Bel- 
grade, who  may  prove  to  be  a  royal  gover- 
nor, or  even  viceroy.  The  question  of 
female  suffrage  is  left  to  be  decided  by 
legislative  action. 

It  seems  certain  that  a  relatively  small 
minority  of  Serbians,  or  even  the  royalist 
party,  only,  among  them,  is  making  a  de- 
termined attempt  to  mold  the  new  nation 
of  fifteen  millions  with  perilous  speed  into 
a  dynastic  *' Greater  Serbia."  The  vital 
common  interests  of  all  will  probably  make 
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the  general  union  of  Southern  Slavs  a  per- 
manent and  beneficent  one.  But  that  by 
no  means  makes  certain  the  permanence  of 
present  conditions. 

Altogether  encouraging  is  the  tone  of  the 
brief  anonymous  article  on  the  **  Little 
Entente."  Many  anxious  minds  shared  the 
feeling  that  **the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
constituted  an  economic  entity  necessary  to 
Europe,  which  must  have  been  constructed 
had  it  not  already  existed."  It  must  be 
replaced  by 

a  more  solid  organization,  better  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  new  time,  and  which  will  duly  regard 
the  vital  needs  of  the  numerous  nations  in  Central 
Europe.  We  are  spectators  of  an  evolution  which 
proves  that  destruction  was  but  the  preparation 
for  reconstruction.  The  feudal  empire  will  never 
be  restored,  but  the  intoxication  of  independence 
does  not  bring  forge tfulness  of  the  common  interests 
that  make  for  union. 

Here  Czechoslovakia  must  be  given  the  chief 
credit.  It  was  M.  Ben^s  who  founded  the  "Little 
Entente,"  uniting  the  two  Slavic  lands  and  Ru- 
mania. Three  years  later  an  understanding  was 
reached  with  Great  Poland  and  Little  Austria. 

It  is  bravely  and  frankly  added: 

To  complete  thb  task  of  reorganization  for 
Central  Europe  there  remains  only  reconciliation 
with  Little  Hungary,  which  cannot  live  excluded 
from  such  harmonious  collaboration.     She  must 


first  renounce  wholly  the  policy  of  rancor  and 
revenge — ^and  her  internal  organization  does  not 
yet  seem  permanently  settled. 

From  the  Swiss  point  of  view,  such  an 
economic  rapprochement  seems  satisfying  and 
final.  Indeed,  the  inclusion  of  Hungary, 
and  even  of  German  Austria,  in  the  eventual 
group,  shows  that  no  real  political  union  is 
even  contemplated.  Time  will  make  clear  the 
necessity  and  safety  of  inviting  Bulgaria 
in  also.  There  follow  some  curious  figures 
as  to  recent  trade.  Switzerland  sold  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  in  January-June,  1921, 
1 00,000  pocket-  and  wrist-watches,  at  an  av- 
erage of  18  francs,  and  the  business  is  increas- 
ing in  encouraging  fashion.  Only  2>^  per 
cent.,  however,  went  to  Jugoslavia,  where 
*'the  importation  of  articles  of  luxury 
has  not  been  permitted."  The  Levant 
sent  large  quantities  of  silk  and  silk  products 
to  Switzerland,  and  accepted  in  return, 
July-September  192 1,  384  quintals  of  Swiss 
cheese,  '* which  now  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  statistics  of  Czechoslovakian 
foreign  trade  as  an  oflFset  for  Bohemian 
sugar."  This  eastern  traffic  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  rays  of  hope  that  lighten  the 
gloomy  picture  of  Switzerland's  general 
economic  condition,  painted  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Swiss  review. 


What  Official  Italy  Thinks  of  the  Genoa 

Conference 


THAT  the  Genoa  Conference  was  not  a 
failure  from  the  Italian  viewpoint  is 
brought  out  in  an  article  contributed  by 
the  Royal  Ambassador  Paulucci  de'Calboli 
to  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome).  He  considers 
that  the  program  of  the  Conference  was 
dictated  by  the  present  critical  situation 
of  Europe,  and  by  the  stem  necessities  of 
the  moment.  In  face  of  the  miseries  of  an 
ephemeral  peace,  sadder  than  war  itself, 
with  its  armies  of  millions  of  unemployed, 
both  victors  and  vanquished  felt  the  need 
of  replacing  Europe  upon  more  solid  founda- 
tions, of  reconstructing  it  economicall>% 
either  by  the  help  stronger  countries  could 
give  to  weaker  ones,  or  by  a  reawakening 
of  mutual  confidence  and  a  purification  of 
the  zones  of  economic  disease,  esi>ecially  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Russian  question,  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  solve,  contained  the  germs  of  division 


and  discord.  Thanks  to  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  Italy,  powerfully  aided  by  Eng- 
land, a  certain  practical  unanimity  was 
secured.  Italy  brought  to  the  examination 
of  the  Russian  problem  all  the  calmness  and 
judgment  it  so  urgently  demanded.  The 
question  w  as  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of 
justice  and  equity  in  an  effort  to  discover 
what  was  necessary  to  rescue  most  promptly 
a  nation  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Inspired  with  the  pacific  spirit  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Italian  delegation  refused  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  those  w^ho  believed  that  any 
agreement  ought  to  be  animated  with  an 
aggressive  tendency,  and  ought  to  embrace 
formulas  which  would  sound  hostile  in 
Russian  ears.  On  the  contrary,  Italy  pro- 
claimed herself  to  be  ready  to  support  any 
enterprise  calculated  to  revive  commerce 
with  Russia,  and  to  further  the  economic 
and  industrial  reconstruction  of  that  land. 
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If  Italy's  eflforts  in  this  direction  failed  of 
success,  because  of  the  practical  difficulties 
which  prevented  the  Conference  from  solv- 
ing the  Russian  problem,  Italians  can 
nevertheless  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  partial  results  attained,  without  for- 
getting that  what  is  postponed  is  not 
abandoned. 

The  writer  recognizes  that  many  are  dis- 
p)osed  to  imderestimate  the  value  of  confer- 
ences such  as  that  of  Genoa,  for  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  discover  their  weak  points,  but  as 
capable  a  judge  of  such  matters  as  M.  Bour- 
geois, who  has  participated  in  so  many  of 
these  international  meetings,  praises  their 
great  practical  utility  in  bringing  together 
the  minds  best  qualified  to  communicate 
and  to  assimilate  knowledge  as  to  the  vari- 
ous world  problems. 

Italy  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  work 
at  Genoa,  and  in  the  words  of  her  Minister 
Schanzer,  she  comes  out  of  the  Conference 
**  universally  respected  and  with  increased 
international  prestige. ' *  She  shares  the  post 
of  honor  with  her  faithful  friend,  England; 
the  bonds  which  unite  both  countries  are 
already  strong,  but  the  writer  finds  that 
there  should  perhaps  be  a  still  firmer  tie, 
a  written  agreement  expressing  this  union. 


The  Entente  which  saved  the  civilized 
world  cannot  be  conceived  without  France, 
nor  without  Italy,  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween France  and  England. 

Italy's  relations  with  her  other  neighbors 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference, especially  those  with  Jugoslavia,  a 
nationality  too  young  not  to  suffer  from 
occasional  spasms  of  political  excitement, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  possessing  enough 
experience  to  recognize  her  vital  need  of  the 
country  that  holds  the  keys  of  the  Adriatic 
as  Italy  does.  A  like  degree  of  cordiality 
united  Italy  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Little  Entente,  which  has  an  element  of 
greatness  because  of  the  important  interests 
it  represents,  and  toward  which  both  Greece 
and  Poland  seem  to  be  slowly  gra\itating. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  notes  that  at  the 
banquet  given  at  the  close  of  the  Conference 
everything  demonstrated  how  highly  Italy 
was  esteemed.  The  eloquent  speech  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  the  vigorous  ad- 
dress of  the  head  of  the  French  delegation, 
the  adroit  discourse  pronounced  by  the 
German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  representative  of 
Soviet  Russia,  all  combined  to  sound  Italy's 
praises. 


Profit-Sharing  for  Bank  Depositors 


IT  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  cooperative  national 
bank  licensed  by  the  Government  and  run 
by  a  labor  union.  A  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing, too,  exists  among  some  of  those 
who  are  aware  that  the  first  cooperative 
National  Bank  in  America  has  been  estab- 
lished for  nearly  two  years  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  imder  the  leadership  of  a  banker  with 
an  entirely  new  vision.  Mr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe  has  contributed  to  the  Labor  Age 
(New  York)  a  study  of  this  bank  and  what 
it  has  to  offer  to  the  labor  imion  and  the 
general  depositor  from  the  credit  stand- 
point of  the  borrower.    Mr.  Howe  says: 

In  November,  1920,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  opened  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers'  Cooperative  National  Bank  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  national  bank  charter  was 
secured  because  of  certain  moral  advantages  which 
a  national  bank  charter  seemed  to  confer.  The 
capital  stock  was  placed  at  $1,000,000,  and  in 
acidition  a  surplus  ot  $too,ooo  was  paid  in.  All  of 
the  stock  is  owned  by  the  Brotherhood  as  an  organ- 
ization or  by  the  individual  members.  The  directors 
of  the  bank  are  the  grand  officers  of  the  organization, 


although  trained  bankers  have  been  employed  to 
manage  the  bank.  .  .  .  It  refused  to  join  the  Clearing 
House  Association  because  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion would  have  bound  the  bank  to  abide  by 
"gentlemen's  agreements,"  which  would  have 
prohibited  most  of  the  things  which  the  bank 
desired  to  do.  The  bank  does  all  of  its  clearing 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  of  which  it  is 
a  member.  .  .  .  The  provisions  in  the  bank's  by- 
laws, limiting  the  dividends  to  10  per  cent.»  the  use 
of  the  word  "cooperative"  in  the  title  of  the  bank, 
and  the  avowed  purpose  of  distributing  surplus  earn- 
ings to  the  depositors,  was  a  challenge  to  our  entire 
banking  system.  .  .  . 

Despite  the  misgivings  of  many,  the  bank  grew. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  grown  probably  more 
rapidly  than  any  national  or  state  bank  in  the 
country.  Each  month  has  added  a  million  dollars 
to  its  resources.  At  the  end  of  February,  1922, 
its  total  working  assets  amounted  to  $14,000,000. 

Mr.  Howe  tells  his  readers  that  existing 
banks  and  banking  associations  have  started 
propaganda  for  legislation  designed  to  place 
obstacles,  if  not  barriers,  in  the  v^zy  of 
establishing  similar  banks  in  other  com- 
munities. He  even  quotes  Mr.  Crissinger, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  as  stating 
before  the  Ohio  Bankers'  Association  that 
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there  was  no  need  "for  any  cooperative 
banks,  labor  banks  or  farmer  banks.  What 
we  need  in  this  country'  are  fewer  banks  and 
larger  banks."  Mr.  Howe,  nevertheless, 
believes  tliat  we  need  more  banks  or  differ- 
ent kinds  of  banks  to  meet  the  needs  of 
small  businesses  and  industries  rapidly 
becoming  undesirable  borrowers  as  grouped 
banks  concentrate  in  ever  larger  combina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Howe  looks  forward  hopefully  to 
the  future  of  the  labor  cooperative  bank 
in  aiding  the  building  of  homes  arid  fac- 
tories, buying  land,  steamships,  and  so 
forth,  starting  "stores,  bakeries,  breweries, 
and  printing  establishments."  Especially 
is  it  emphasized  that  small  credit  agencies 
are  us«i  in  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Germany,  joining  together  in  central  co- 
operative banks  in  the  large  cities.  The 
Farmer-Labor  movement  under  this  sort 
of  organization  might  easily  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  Cooperative  marketing 
and  production  is  the  liaison  between  the 
two  groups,  which  can  produce  and  dis- 
tribute at  either  end  through  the  coopera- 
tive organization,  financed  by  the  coopera- 
tive bank,  which  will  centralize  in  the  towns 
and  cities  the  credit  power  of  small  rural 
or  village  credit  unions.  Perhaps  ultimately 
cooperative  transportation  will  complete  the 
circuit. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Mathews  Shelby  con- 
tributes a  very  interesting  study  of  the 
Cleveland  institution  in  the  New  York 
World  on  June  25,  outlining  the  amusing 
maneuvers  of  the  banking  agencies  when 
confronted  by  this  new  element,  and  the 
managerial  adroitness  of  the  new  coopera- 
tive institution.  Prof.  W.  F.  McCaleb, 
who  is  manager  of  the  bank,  is  given 
credit  for  originating  the  profit-sharing 
plan  for  depositors,  which  really  seems 
to  be  the  key  to  the  new  bank's  great 
success.  His  radical  banking  departure 
consists  in  giving  depositors  a  share  in  the 
earnings,  on  the  theory  that  the  depositor 
is  a  partner  of  the  stockholders  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  he  keeps  in  the  bank, 
the  time  the  money  remains  there,  and  the 
risk  accounted  taken  with  every  dollar. 
Mrs.  Shelby  says: 

Four  per  cent,  was  offered  on  savings,  and,  in 
addition,  interest  was  to  be  paid  on  funds  left  in 
the  bank  thirty  days,  instead  of  dating,  as  cus- 
tomary, from  quarterly  or  semi-annual  interest 
periods.  Established  banks  seem  to  have  been 
more  alarmed  at  the  promise  to  write  up  interest 
monthly  than  by  the  more  fundamental  reforms 


instituted.  Against  this  intercut  plan  they  made 
protest,  but  to  no  avail. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  months,  the 
assets  of  the  Cooperative  had  more  than  doubled, 
local  bankers  were  seriously  disturbed.  The  Clear- 
ing House  ^Association  (Cleveland)  found  it  advis- 
able to  raise  the  interest  rate  on  savings  to  meet  the 
Cooperative's  4  j>er  cent.    The  fight  was. on. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  the 
Cod{>erative  had  ten  millions  of  assets.  Repeated 
Federal  inspection  revealed  no  fault  in  management 
and  no  losses.  Investments  had  proved  judicious, 
expenses  kept  low.  On  their  first  year  of  operation 
they  showed  excellent  earnings.  Aiter  satisfying  all 
reserves,  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared  on  stock, 
the  first  savings  dividend  ever  paid  in  this  country; 
I  per  cent,  was  also  credited  to  every  depositor's 
account,  and  there  still  remained  some  $40,000. 

Besides  the  Cleveland  bank  of  the  railroad 
Brotherhood  and  a  branch  (formerly  known 
as  the  Nottingham  SaNings  and  Banking 
Company)  in  a  working  people's  section  of 
Cleveland,  the  Engineers'  Cooperative  Bank 
has  a  subsidiar>'  called  the  People's  Bank 
at  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  '* labor  unions  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  four  other  banks — 
the  Mount  Vernon  Savings  Bank  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  belonging  to  the  machinists; 
the  Trade  Union  SaNings  of  Seattle;  the 
Finnish  Mutual  Savings  of  Superior,  Wis.; 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Insti- 
tution in  Chicago." 

Similar  institutions  are  planned  for  St. 
Louis,  Birmingham,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Dallas,  and  other  cities 
farther  West. 

At  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  the  workers 
propose  to  purchase  control  of  an  existing 
bank,  and  are  said  to  have  the  required 
funds  in  sight.  The  Maintenance  of  Way 
Brotherhood  projects  such  a  bank  for  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

While  few  of  these  have  adopted  the 
profit-sharing  principles  of  the  Cleveland 
Cooperative  Bank,  the  idea  of  placing  de- 
positors on  a  partnership  footing  with 
stockholders,  and  distributing  a  share  of 
profits  made  on  use  of  their  money  to  the 
depositors,  had  already  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  banking  circles. 

The  National  City  Bank,  of  New  York, 
in  its  monthly  survey  of  business  con- 
ditions, issued  August  i,  says  that  estab- 
lishment of  such  banks  is  welcome  because 
it  will  disabuse  critics  of  capital  and  bank- 
ing. "If  they  encourage  the  practice  of 
thrift,  teach  the  value  of  private  wealth  to 
the  community,  and  help  to  inculcate  re- 
spect for  property  rights,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, bankers  generally  will  rejoice  in  the 
progress  of  the  movement." 
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ONE  OF  THE  ALPINE  LAKES  IN  THE  ROO&KVKLT-SBQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK 
(Altitude  10.500  fKt) 

The  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park 


OUR  glorious  western  mountain  region 
seems  to  be  coming  into  its  awn.  Two 
beautifully  illustrated  articles,  "Features 
of  the  Proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  ^'a- 
tional  Park,"  by  Francis  P.  Farquhar, 
and  "The  Forests  of  the  Roosevelt-Sequoia 
National  Park,"  by  Ansel  F.  Hall,  Park 
Naturalist  of  the  Vosemite  National  Park, 
are  included  in  a  recent  issue  of  Natural 
History,  published  by  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  of  New  York 
City,  describing  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  protecting  that  wonderful 
country,  and  displaying  effectively  its  beau- 
ties by  reproductions  of  beautiful  photo- 
graphs.    Says  Mr.  Farquhar: 

When  the  Sequoia  National  Park  was  eslabiished 
in  1890  to  preserve  the  giant  trees  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  California,  very  little  was  known  of  the 
high  mountain  region  immediately  to  the  eastward. 
A  few  mountaineers  and  explorers  had  penetrated 
into  eaftons  of  the  King's  and  Kern  rivent,  and  had 
crossed  the  principal  passes;  geologists  had  hastily 
inspected  the  countryi  and  pnsspectors  had  tried 
the  rocks  (or  metals  and  had  found  them  wanting. 
For  the  most  part  the  land  was  given  over  lo  the 
sheep-herders  to  be  used  and  ruined  without  let 
or  hindrance  and  without  fee  or  tax. 

Then  two  thin)^  happened;  the  people  of  the 
San  Joar(uin  Valley,  the  great  central  valley  of 
California,  whose  lands  were  watered  by  the  streams 
from  the  mountains,  discovered  that  the  safety  of 
the  nature  storage  at  the  sources  was  being  threat- 


ened by  the  sheep;  and  about  the  same  lime  the 
public  became  aware  that  hidden  in  these  moun- 
tains was  some  uf  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Untied 
Slates.  In  an  article  in  the  Century  Magazine 
for  November,  iSgi,  John  Muir  called  attention  to 
this  splendid  region  and  spoke  of  the  King's  River 
as  "a  rival  of  Vosemite."  He  urged  that  park 
boundaries  be  extended  to  embrace  it.  and  con- 
cluded: "Let  our  law-givers  then  make  haste  before 
it  is  too  late  to  set  apart  this  surpassingly  glorious 
re^on  for  the  recreation  and  well-being  of  humanity, 
and  all  the  world  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

Then  the  army  officers  began  to  take 
a  hand,  As  everybody  knows  they  are 
apt  to  be  highly  intelligent  men  as  a  class, 
and  are  not  prone  to  be  afraid  of  offending 
sheep-owners — or  anybody  else.  "Sent  to 
guard  the  new  park  from  depredations,  they 
reported  both  the  damage  done  by  the 
sheep  and  the  impression  made  by  the 
majestic  scenery."  It  is  interesting  to  turn 
back  thirty  years  and  read  what  Captain 
Dorst,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  had  to  say 
in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  year  1891 : 

There  has  beeri  some  talk  of  further  extending  the 
park  to  the  eastward  to  the  main  divide  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Range.  .  .  .  But  aside  from  the 
objects  of  interest,  the  prosperity  of  the  population 
living  in  the  valley  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Coast  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
timber  and  brushwood  in  the  mountains.  .  .  . 
Sheep  destroy  much  of  this  brush  and  herders  often 
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set  fire  to  it  in  the  fall  to  destroy  it,  as  the  ground 
will  furnish  a  good  crop  of  grass  next  season. 
Knowing  how  much  the  welfare  of  a  large  popula- 
tion def)ends  upon  this  matter,  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  any  plan  that  will  preserve  the  mountainous 
country  in  its  natural  state. 

In  1893  Captain  James  Parker,  who  was 
Captain  Dorst's  successor,  rei>orted  con- 
cerning the  General  Grant  and  Sequoia 
National  Parks,  which,  he  said,  1;vere  well 
suited  for  game  preserves.  Says  Mr. 
Farquhar: 

In  recent  years  a  determined  eflFort  has  been  made 
to  persuade  Congress  to  take  action  establishing  this 
greater  Sequoia  National  Park,  culminating  in  the 
proposal  to  make  it  a  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  One  by  one  the  objections  have  been 
overcome  until  at  last  a  way  seems  almost  clear  for 
final  success.  The  sheepmen  have  been  driven 
from  the  scene;  the  cattlemen  have  become  satis- 
fied that  they  are  not  seriously  affected;  the  lumber- 
men find  that  they  have  no  holdings  within  the 
proposed  boundaries;  the  irrigationists  see  a  positive 
advantage  in  the  additional  security  of  their  water 
supply;  the  miners  have  abandoned  hope  of  ever 
finding  anything  to  mine;  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  proper  boundaries;  and  finally  the 
water-power  companies  have  declared  themselves 
out  of  the  field  for  the  reason  that  they  can  find  no 


sites  that  they  consider  of  economic  value  for  this 
generation  at  least. 

The  scenery  offered  by  the  eleven  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  proposed  park  is  uniformly 
magnificent.  In  the  writer's  estimation  it 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States  for 
grandeur  of  form  and  delicacy  of  texture. 
It  lacks  the  brilliant  colored  rocks  of  the 
Yellowstone  Cafion  or  the  caftons  of  Utah, 
but  the  many  deep  blufe  alpine  lakes  with 
the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  myriads  of 
bright  flowers  all  about,  give  color  enough 
to  satisfy  any  mortal. 

The  great  cafions  of  the  Kaweah,  the  Kern  and 
the  Middle  South  Forks,  of  the  King's;  the  varied 

Eeaks  of  the  Great  Western  Divide;  the  rounded 
eights  of  the  Monarch  Div-ide;  the  extraordinary 
domes  of  Moro  Rock  and  Tehipite;  and  above  all 
the  Sierra  crest,  extending  for  niiles  along  the 
eastern  border  of  the  park,  present  a  panorama  of 
indescribable  majesty. 

Here  is  a  literally  vast  field  for  the  study 
and  systematic  development  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and,  incidentally,  for  the  con- 
templation of  some  of  the  noblest  works 
of  nature. 


The  Farmer's  Persecuted  Friends 


A  RECENT  interesting  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  of  London, 
might  well  have  been  published,  almost 
xerbatim,  in  an  American  magazine,  so 
nearly  similar  appear  to  be  the  conditions 
in  both  countries.  The  writer  (S.  L.  Ben- 
susan)  begins  his  discussion  with  the  remark 
that  *'the  farmer  is  surrounded  bv  friends, 
most  of  whom  he  does  not  know,  and  some 
of  whom  he  persecutes.  A  little  extension  of 
the  theory  suggests  that  some  of  the  few 
enemies  of  the  farmer  are  merely  friends 
grown  too  numerous*  Nature  holds  the 
scales  evenly,  we  disturb  them  for  selfish 
ends,  and  are  apt  to  complain  of  results  at 
once  unpleasant  and  unforeseen." 

It  seems  worth  while  commenting,  at  the 
outset,  that  many  of  the  curious  duplica- 
tions between  the  popular  names  of  Ameri- 
can birds  and  mammals,  with  somew^hat 
similar  forms  in  Great  Britain  or  the  conti- 
nent, evidently  are  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  early  settlers  of  America  were  English- 
men or  Frenchmen.  Many  of  these  men 
were  uneducated,  especially  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  had  only  the  common,  local 
^Home)  names  for  birds  and  mammals  they 


first  saw  in  this  land.  Because  thev  were 
utterly  untrained,  they  gave  to  these  crea- 
tures the  names  of  the  forms  in  the  old 
countries,  which  seemed  nearly  analogous 
to  them.  But  this  crude  observation  re- 
sulted in  the  bestowal  of  the  same  names 
upon  forms  which  differed  widely. 

For  example,  the  American  meadow  lark 
is  a  totally  different  bird  from  the  English 
lark,  though  the  obvious  differences  were 
not  remarked  by  the  Englishmen  who  first 
came  here,  and  gave  our  bird  the  name  it 
still  bears.  Many  similar  and  rather  absurd 
instances  might  easily  be  cited ;  notably  the 
**  prairie  dog,^^  which,  of  course,  isn't  a 
"dog,"  at  all,  but  a  member  of  the  rat  fam- 
ily. For  that  particular  misnomer  we  prob- 
ably have  to  thank  the  French  settlers  who 
so  named  "Prairie  du  Chien,"  because  the 
locality  was  full  of  "prairie  *dogs,'  "  whose 
out^v-ard  resemblance  to  a  dog  happened 
to  be  that  they  had  four  legs  and  a  tail, 
which  latter  they  wagged  vigorously. 

So  is  it  with  our  pretty  Uttle  sparrow- 
hawk,  thus  named  by  the  English  settlers, 
because  of  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
English  bird  of  the  same  name.    But  our 
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bird  isn't  a  "hawk"  at  all,  to  begin  with; 
but  a  falcon;  nor  does  it  attack  sparrows, 
except  very  occasionally.  It  preys  chiefly 
upon  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  the  like. 

The  mole  [remarks  the  Contemporary  writer)  is 
the  victim  of  a  senseless  persecution.  The  gardener 
who  finds  his  well-tended  lawns  or  flower-bed  in  a 
state  of  mild  eruption,  may  be  f>ardoned  if  he  takes 
steps  to  abate  the  nuisance,  but  on  the  heavy-land 
farm  the  mole  is  entitled  to  every  consideration. 
He  lives  upon  worms  and  insects,  the  cock-chafer 
bug  and  the  wire  worm  being  esteemed  especial 
luxuries.  The  track  that  he  throws  up  is  really  a 
benefit  to  the  hea\y  soil,  for  it  consists  of  earth  that 
has  been  loosened  and  aerated.  When  the  harrows 
have  smoothed  down  the  mole  hilk  the  little  mound 
makers  have  improved  the  texture  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

The  toad  is  another  victim  of  senseless  animosity. 
.  .  .  Here  we  have  the  case  of  a  very  prolific  animal, 
as  a  visit  to  any  pond  in  the  early  spring  will  testify, 
but  it  has  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality.  The  toad 
is  not  ugly  and  venomous,  it  will  not  live  for  cen- 
turies or  years  or  even  weeks  "under  a  cold  stone," 
it  does  no  harm  to  man  directly  or  indirectly — on  the 
contrary  it  serves  him  well.  Slugs  and  snails  are  its 
favorite  diet;  in  greenhouse  or  conservatory  it  earns 
the  gardener's  thanks.  There  is,  be  it  admitted,  a 
slight  penchant  for  bees,  and  the  presence  of  a  toad 
under  the  alighting  board  of  a  hive  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, but,  if  the  intruder  be  carried  away  to  a  shady 
garden  bed  and  left  to  his  ovm  devices,  he  will  atone 
for  his  indiscretion.  Shut  up  in  theconservatory,  he 
will  do  still  better.  .  .  . 

The  bam  owl  [we  have  a  species  of  the  same  name, 
perhaps  the  same  bird]  has  been  known  to  take  a 
score  of  rats  a  day,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  rat  is  a  night  feeder,  his  hours  being  from  about 
an  hour  after  sunset  until  midnight.  In  the  dark,  a 
man  cannot  see  the  rat  that  scents  and  avoids  him; 
but  the  rat  can  neither  see  nor  hear  the  owl,  which 
descends  upon  him  with  silent  wings  and  carries 
death  in  its  grip,  for  the  owl's  feather-shafts  are 
rounded  and  the  owl's  claws  in  gripping  pierce  the 
heart.  After  a  time  the  rat  grows  poison-shy  and 
trap-shy,  and  the  spring  and  summer  diet  on  pre- 
serves is  endless.  There  are  eggs  and  young  birds, 
•  there  b  ample  residue  of  the  maize  fed  to  the  hens 
in  the  coop«  and  young  pheasants  in  the  ''rides." 
In  woods  over  which  never  a  hawk  dares  hover,  in 
which  every  owl,  Bam,  Wood,  Long-Eiared,  Short- 
Eared,  and  the  rest  is  shot  on  sight,  where  bats  and 
weasels  dare  not  to  be  seen,  the  rat  thrives.  The 
pace  of  productivity  beats  the  game-keeper  every 
time,  and  unless  the  farmer  encourages  owls — no 
difficult  task — it  will  beat  him,  too.  The  rat  may 
serve  a  puipose,  though  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil;  in  any  event,  its 
numbers  and  its  habits  constitute  a  national  menace. 

Almost  every  word  of  which — barring  a 
few  concerning  species  not  found  in  America 
— is  literally  true  of  the  United  States;  and 
especially  so  as  regards  the  owl  family,  of 
whom  the  average  farmer  is,  neverthless,  a 
sworn  enemy.  And  the  same  as  to  all 
hawks.  Didn't  he  see  a  hawk  steal  one  of 
his  chickens  the  other  day?  What  kind  of  a 
hawk?    Why,  a  chicken-hawk,  of  course. 


All  hawks  look  alike  to  him!  But  there  is  a 
tremendous  and  easily  ascertained  differ- 
ence between  hawks,  though  the  farmer 
doesn't  know  it,  and  won't  trouble  himself 
to  find  out.  The  Cooper's  and  the  sharp- 
shinned  hawks  are  inveterate  chicken 
thieves,  while  the  common  red-shouldered, 
red-tailed,  marsh,  broad-winged,  and  rough- 
legged  hawks  are  largely  beneficial — greatly 
so  to  the  farmer,  though  he  doesn't  know  it, 
and  kills  all  of  them  on  sight  as  "chicken" 
hawks. 

He  knows  the  difference  between  a  cow 
and  a  deer,  because  he  knows  that  if  he 
shoots  somebody's  cow,  he  is  likely  to  pay 
a  hea\y  fine,  or  go  to  jail.  He  also  knows 
the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  wolf — 
though  it  might  be  a  bit  difficult  for  him  to 
define  just  what  that  difference  is  morally 
between  the  wolf  and  some  of  man's  human 
associates.  He  has  been  told  repeatedly 
that  he  can  learn  the  outward  differences 
between  harmful  and  beneficial  hawks  and 
owls,  by  applying  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  which  is  eager 
to  tell  him,  in  plain  language.  As  Mr.  Ben- 
susan  says: 

The  balance  of  Nature  has  been  upset  by  long 
years  of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  helpful  birds, 
and  for  a  time  our  national  life  trembled  in  a  balance 
of  another  kind.  .  .  .  The  farmer's  friends  are  the 
friends,  too,  of  the  urban  population,  and  when  the 
fly-catcher's  nest  is  robbed  in  the  heart  of  the  garden, 
or  when  some  foolish  {>erson  kills  titmice  [warblers] 
or  nightjars  [whippoorwills]  the  damage  done  must 
be  met  in  the  long  run  by  the  consumer,  so  that  even 
the  man  living  in  the  heart  of  a  city  has  a  definite 
interest  in  improved  conditions. 

What  we  have  to  realize  is  that  we  live  under 
laws  that  must  be  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  insect  life  of 
this  country  is  infinitely  varied  and  widely  destruc- 
tive; our  svstem  of  imports,  beneficial  though  it  is, 
carries  with  it  enormous  risks.  .  .  .  The  output  of 
our  farms  is  far  less  than  it  might  and  should  be. 
.  .  .  The  home  producer  finds  his  crops  ravaged  by 
insects  that%xist  in  numbers  passing  outside  the 
re^dm  of  estimates.  To  aid  him  m  a  struggle  against 
hopeless  odds  come  various  forms  of^wild  life, 
chiefly  birds,  working  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
the  best  of  them  disking  nothing,  or  at  most  a  little 
fruit,  for  payment.  He  rewards  them  by  permitting 
the  destruction  of  any  species  suspected  of  being 
harmful  to  game  [which  he  likes  to  kill,  for 
''sport*'],  by  allowing  the  nests  of  insect-eating 
kinds  to  be  rifled. 

All  of  which  may  be  said  as  truly  of 
America  as  it  is  of  England.  Agriculturally, 
we  are  vastly  bigger  and  more  productive 
than  Great  Britain,  but  there  may  come  a 
time  (and  that  sooner  than  we  expect)  when 
we  shall  wish  we  had  a  small  part  of  what 
we  are  now  so  heedlessly  wasting. 
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News  of  Nature's  World 


IN  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences,  a 
recent  development  of  real  importance 
is  the  favorable  attitude  adopted  by  the 
city  authorities  of  New  York  toward  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  report  of  President  Henry  Fairfield 
Osbom,  of  the  Museum,  as  digested  by  the 
magazine,  Science  (issue  of  July  14), 
mentions  this  favorable  attitude  and  cites 
explicitly: 

The  decision  to  begin  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional wings  which  have  been  urgently  needed  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  but  which  because  of  the 
war  and  the  high  price  of  building  materials  follow- 
ing, it  was  found  impracticable  to  start  before  the 
current  year.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  held  on  December  26, 

192 1,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  was  unanimously  voted 
to  erect  the  southeast  wing  on  Central  Park  West 
and  the  southeast  court  building  adjacent  thereto 
as  planned  in  1875.  In  providing  these  additional 
halls,  the  city  administration  is  liberally  supporting 
the  public  educational  activities  of  the  museums* 
work. 

Excepting  only  the  public  schools  them- 
selves, there  is  hardly  a  public  institution 
in  the  city  which  so  well  serves  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  school-children,  as  does 
this  great  museum. 

During  the  past  year  the  museum,  which  scr\'e5 
alike  the  schools  of  the  five  boroughs,  reached 
1,500,000  school  children  (says  Science].  The  num- 
ber of  schools  reached  outside  the  museum  was  477 
in  all  the  boroughs,  and  the  number  of  scholars  was 
1,247,515.  ...  On  a  single  day  as  many  as  2500 
boys  and  girls  may  be  found  in  the  library  preparing 
for  their  examinations.  For  this  purpose  adequate 
space  must  be  provided.  Still  greater  care  is 
necessary  for  the  large  classes  coming  for  a  day  from 
outlying  sections  of  the  city  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  which  also  find  the  museum  in  increasing 
numbers.  To  care  properly  for  this  enormous 
number  of  school  children,  a  special  school  service 
building  hj^s  been  |)lanned  in  the  sotflhwest  court, 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  their  use. 

On  April  2t,  1022,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  01  the  City  of  New  York  unani- 
mously appropriated  $570,000  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  School  Service  building  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This 
action  of  the  city  authorities  opens  a  new  period  in 
the  history  of  the  museum's  relation  to  the  schools 
and  is  significant  appreciation  of  what  the  museum 
b  doing  in  bringing  nature  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  city.  .  .  .  Sunday  opening,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  warmly  debated  questions  in  the  early 
history  of  the  museum,  leading  to  the  resignation 
of  some  of  our  strict  Sabbatarians,  during  the  year 
totaled  327,888,  showing  that  the  museum  is  sought 
for  wholesome  and  inspiring  education  during  the 
Sunday  afternoon  hours  by  constantly  increasing 
numbers.     The  Sunday  attendance  duruig  January, 

1922,  alone,  has  been  51,062. 


Exierminaling  Insects 

"The  Possibilities  of  Exterminating  In- 
sects," which  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Scientific 
Monthly,  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Fleet,  State  Ento- 
mologist of  New  York,  seems  sufficiently 
remote,  nor  altogether  desirable,  so  far  as 
some  insects  are  concerned;  though  there 
are  many  others  which  the  world  would  be 
better  off  without. 

The  Gypsy  Moth,  the  Brown  Tail  Moth,  the  Elm 
Leaf  Beetle,  the  Leopard  Moth  and  the  recently 
introduced  Japanese  Beetle  are  somewhat  familiar 
examples  in  the  eastern  United  States  (remarks 
Dr.  Pelt],  "while  the  South  has  become  altogether 
too  familiar  with  Boll  Weevil,  the  Pink  Boll  Worm, 
and  very  lately  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.  There 
is,  in  addition,  the  recently  introduced  European 
Com  Borer,  now  beyond  any  possibility  of  extermi- 
nation so  far  as  this  hemisphere  is  concerned, 
though  at  one  time  it  must  have  been  within  the 
possibilities.  .  .  . 

Earliest  attempts  to  exterminate  insects  were 
based  largely  on  some  plan  designed  to  catch  and 
kill  the  last  remaining  insect,  preferably  within  a 
year  or  two,  and  certainly  within  a  few  years. 
Some  have  advocated  reducing  the  infected  terri- 
tory to  practically  desert  conditions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  all  insect  life,  at  least,  impossible. 
This  latter  is  undoubtedly  possible  in  the  case  of 
very  restricted  infestations,  and  may  be  justified 
if  the  insect  b  an  exceedingly  destructive  or  dan- 
gerous one. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  wider  field 
of  zoology,  Dr.  Felt  remarks  that  some 
remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  operation  of  what  he  aptly  calls  "the 
irresponsible  urge  of  self-interest.''  He 
mentions,  explicitly  the  tragic  fate  of  the, 
passenger  pigeon,  evidently  extinct,  though 
it  once  existed  in  multitudinous  numbers, 
through  the  operation  of  such  influences  as 
the  shipment  of  three  car-loads  a  day  for 
forty  days  from  a  single  small  town  in 
Michigan.  Though  familiar  with  large 
wooded  regions  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  during  the  p)ast  forty-odd 
years,  the  writer  (during  all  these  years  an 
observer  of  birds  and  mammals)  has  never 
seen  a  passenger  pigeon;  yet  in  1857  the 
sagacious  and  farseeing  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  declared  that  the  bird  "needed  no 
protection  .  .  .  and  no  ordinary  destruc- 
tion can  lessen  them.**  In  his  remarkable 
book,  ;^ Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life"  (1913), 
Dr.  William  T.  Homaday  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  (pp.  17-33)  to  *'The  Next  Candi- 
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dates  for  Oblivion,"  and  enumerates  twenty- 
three  species  of  North  American  birds  as 
"threatened  with  early  extermination," 
mostly  through  deliberate  and  human  per- 
secution. In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  Dr.  Fleet's  phrase,  **  the  irresponsible 
urge  of  self-interest"  becomes  significant. 

Are  we  not  assuming  [asks  Dr.  Fleet]  that  be- 
cause insects  are  apparently  innumerable,  syste- 
matic general  measures  continued  over  a  series  of 
years  are  foredoomed  to  failure?  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  immense  numbers  indicate  impossibility 
of  control  or  extermination.  The  stimulus  of  a 
deadly  peril  is  sometimes  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability.  This  occurred  in  the  case  of 
yellow  fever,  and  while  the  insect  was  not  extermi- 
nated, it  was  soon  found  possible  greatly  to  reduce 
the  breeding  of  the  "day  mosquito,"  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  mosquito  control  measures  and  prevent- 
ing insects  from  access  to  infection,  the  disease  was 
actually  eradicated.  The  deadly  peril  of  plague  on 
the  Pacific  Slope  drove  home  the  lesson  that  safety 
lay  in  rat  eradication,  and  this  latter  could  be  ac- 
complished only  by  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
rat,  its  food  supply  and  habitation.  .  .  .  The  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  prairie  dogs  has  resulted  in 
over  four  million  acres  of  "public  lands"  being 
freed  from  these  pests. 

Where  the  Eel  Begins 

This  interesting  subject  receives  the 
dignity  of  a  full  column  of  space  in  a  recent 
issue  of  a  New  York  daily  newspaper 
(the  Times  of  June  23,  1922,  Editorial 
Section).  It  is  well  not  to  take  too  seri- 
ously these  allusions  to  subjects  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  newspapers,  whose 
besetting  sin  is  to  strain  to  collect  and 
present  "news"  of  what  is  merely  bizarre 
or  imusual,  with  little  regard  for  scientific 
truth;  but  this  particular  matter  seems  to 
have  been  presented  with  enough  alleged 
circumstance,  to  be  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion. The  article  referred  to  deals  with  the 
rather  mysterious  matter  of  the  geographical 
origin  of  the  eel,  a  subject  which  has 
puzzled  the  naturalists  for  many  years.  It 
is  indicated  that  this  matter  has  been  re- 
ceiving careful  consideration  recently  from 
Dr.  Johs.  Schmidt,  director  of  the  Carlsbeg 
Laboratory,  of  Copenhagen,  and  a  party  of 
scientists,  who  for  seven  months  have  been 
searching  the  seas  for  some  definite  trace 
of  the  birthplace  of  the  eel,  which  has  long 
been  believed  to  originate  in  the  sea.  The 
article  continues: 

Since  at  least  350  B.  C,  scientbts  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  the  eel's  birthplace,  and  by  tracking 
down  the  route  found  taken  by  young  eels,  Dr. 
Schmidt  placed  the  breeding  grounds  between  the 
Bermudas  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  where  the  sea 
rttiches  a  depth  of  more  than  a  niile.     Here  the 


remarkable  discovery  was  made  that  the  European 
species  and  the  American,  whose  difference  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible,  and  absolutely  so 
as  to  the  layman,  breed  side  by  side  and  eventually 
start  for  their  later  homes,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
but  that  neither  variety  ever  goes  to  the  other's 
fresh-water  grounds. 

•  The  marvel  is,  to  scientists,  according  to 
Dr.  H.  F.  Moore,  Deputy  Conmiissioner  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
that  of  the  millions  of  young  making  the 
trips,  instances  of  discovery  of  the  Euro- 
pean species  in  American  waters,  and  vice 
versa,  have  been  exceedingly  rare,  and  there 
is  no  interbreeding  between  the  two.  The 
European  species,  Dr.  Schmidt  found, 
deposit  their  eggs  and  breed  in  a  section  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  Bermudas,  while 
the  other  breeds  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  islands. 

As  to  Nature  News 

Apropos  of  the  recent  publication,  by 
a  New  York  newspaper,  of  a  full  column 
of  matter  devoted  to  the  recent  scientific 
investigation  as  to  the  traces  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  eel,  there  are  other 
similarly  interesting  signs  of  the  times. 
The  morning  World,  of  New  York  City,  has 
recently  been  finding  room,  on  its  very  edi- 
torial page,  for  a  miniature  department, 
called  "News  Outside  the  Door,"  for  which 
it  is  making  space  daily  next  to  "The 
Weather  Forecast."  The  matter  is  strictly 
"unscientific" — merely  gossip  of  nature  in 
and  near  the  city,  one  might  call  it;  but 
the  most  significant  fact  about  it  is  that 
a  busy  metropolitan  daily  paper  finds  room 
(and  time)  to  devote  to  such  ideas. 
"J.  O.  S. ",  who  signs  it,  apparently  is  no 
more  than  a  field  naturalist,  who  has  been 
keeping  his  eyes  open,  and  knows  instinc- 
tively what  people  are  interested  in — some- 
times when  they  didn't  know  themselves. 
Similarly,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  has 
recently  been  including,  on  its  editorial 
page,  short  characterizations  of  American 
birds.  Surely  the  editor  would  not  give  such 
valuable  space  to  such  matter  unless  people 
read  it. 

The  Monkey-Eating  Eagle 

A  new  book  of  nature  study,  prepared 
for  the  children  of  the  Philippines,  de- 
scribes the  most  powerful  of  the  birds  on  the 
islands ,  the  monkey-eating  eagle.  This  bird 
is  characterized  by  the  authors  as  **hand- 
some  and  cruel,  large  and  strong  and  fear- 
less."    It  is  peculiar  to  the  Philippines. 
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Switzerland's  Economic  Plight 


IN  a  paper  of  extraordinary  directness, 
force  and  brevity,  the  leading  article  in 
the  Siviss  Review  for  June,  Colonel  P.  Pfimd, 
former  Chief  Instructor  in  Military'  Eir- 
gineering,  gives  a  clear  picture  of  his 
country's  share  in  the  world's  suffering. 

The  supreme  calamity  is  the  reduction 
of  income  from  loss  of  foreign  visitors,  from 
500,000,000  francs  to  80,000,000.  Exports 
have  fallen  from  3,250,000,000  francs  in  1920 
to  1,750,000,000  in  192 1,  with  a  balance  of 
trade  against  it  by  reason  of  half  a  billion 
larger  imports.  Three  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  day  are  being  spent  in  governmen- 
tal allowances  to  the  unemployed. 

*'It  is  evident  that,  at  this  rate,  we  shall 
in  due  time  reach  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
despite  our  fine  national  fortune  of  forty- 
two  billion." 

The  next  sentence,  **The  exchange  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  stagnation  in  our  foreign 
relations,"  must  refer  to  conditions  in 
neighbor  lands,  since  Switzerland,  alone  of 
all  countries,  actually  holds  U.  S.  currenc}'  at 
a  discount — though  only  of  3  per  cent. 

Those  in  government  employ  (which  in- 
cludes the  railroads),  providers  of  food, 
speculators  generally,  are  prosperous,  and 
so  contented,  though  they,  too,  should  see, 
in  the  proposal  of  a  confiscatory  levy  on 
wealth,  a  near  future  in  which  they  will 
share  the  downfall  of  the  bourgeoisie 
generally. 

The  farmers  are  voluntarily  lowering  the 
war  prices,  and  are  ready  for  union  yrith 
the  bourgeois  generally  to  resist  the  social- 
istic terror.  There  are  open  advocates  of 
Bolshevism,  and  a  much  larger  section  of 
Socialists  *'wish  to  socialize,  to  put  under 
state  control,  regulate  everything,  leaving 
no  private  individual  initiative."  Though 
a  minority,  as  in  all  truly  democratic  states, 
they  have  had  successes  through  better 
organization. 

With  soldierly  frankness,  errors  are  con- 
fessed which  have  been  committed  on  the 
author's  own  side:  notably,  unfair  treat- 
ment of  skilled  workers  on  piece  work, 
which  has  driven  them  into  the  labor  unions 
to  fight  for  high  day's  wages  and  short  hours 
for  all.  Many  of  the  workingmen  can  yet 
be  regained  from  the  radicals,  if  only  to  act 
in  a  special  party  of  their  owti  for  common 
interests.  **  Materialism,  the  race  for 
wealth,  egotism,  have  invaded  all  classes. 


Preaching  will  not  elevate  the  general  moral 
level.  A  hungry  man  has  no  ears.  We 
require  strong  measures  to  restore  normal 
conditions." 

The  author's  first  proposal  is  an  issue  of 
250,000,000  francs  in  bank  notes,  which  will 
not  endanger  the  present  financial  equili- 
brium. Forty  per  cent,  of  this  sum  is  to  pay 
off  the  state  debt,  and  permit  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  present  burdensome  taxation 
over  a  long  series  of  years.  The  remainder 
is  to  be  devoted  equally  to  subsidizing  the 
factories  now  idle,  and  to  such  public  works, 
as  the  improvement  of  the  channels  in  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone. 

Proposal  II  is  "the  opening  of  the  fron- 
tier"— not  to  free  immigration,  of  which 
there  is  quite  too  much  already,  but  to  food- 
stuffs, raw  materials,  etc.,  without  the  pres- 
ent vexatious  taxes  and  restrictions. 

Third  comes  the  repeal  of  the  eight-hour 
law,  which,  as  many  workmen  already  see, 
benefits  no  one,  restricts  personal  liberty, 
and  cripples  production. 

fourthly,  the  railroads  and  post-offices  are 
to  be  leased  to  private  enterprise,  which  will 
m.ake  them  more  economical,  cheaper,  and 
better,  and  also  half  the  government  offi- 
cials are  to  be  dismissed,  while  the  pay  of 
the  survivors  should  be  increased  20  per 
cent.  Many,  however,  can  be  transferred, 
with  ten  days'  special  training,  to  the 
charge  of  equipment  or  to  direct  labor  in 
the  new  public  works.  This  last  suggestion 
surely  seems  unworthy  of  a  life-long  trainer 
of  engineers.  There  is  one  characteristic 
exception  to  this  sweeping  reduction: 

The  personnel  of  the  military  department  should 
be  reduced  as  well  as  the  others;  but  the  resultant 
savings  should  be  returned  to  the  military  budget, 
so  as  to  assure  the  means  for  raising  the  army  to  the 
utmost  efficiency.  The  army  is  the  people's  highest 
school,  the  bulwark  of  government,  the  safeguard  of 
national  inde{>endence.  We  shall  have  more  urgent 
need  of  it  thsin  is  generally  believed. 

The  soldierly  writer,  it  is  clear,  does  not 
lean  trustingly  on  the  special  pledge  upon 
which  Switzerland  consented  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations,  namely,  that  no  soldier 
even  of  the  friendliest  flag  should  ever  set 
foot  upon  her  soil,  and  no  Swiss  contingent 
should  be  asked  to  leave  their  own  territory 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

In  closing,  the  writer  welcomes  the  most 
deitructive  criticism,  well  content  if  a  tithe 
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of    his   proposals    shall    meet    with   final 
acceptance. 

Let  the  men  of  enlightenment,  the  savants,  the 
professors,  come  down  into  the  arena,  as  several 
of  them  have  done  already.  The  instant  for  action 
has  arrived.    Let  us  get  busy!  / 

Though  not  here  emphasized  in  the  dos- 
ing words,  the  edge  of  the  trenchant  appeal 
is  the  warning  of  an  approaching  death 
struggle  between  Bolshevistic,  or  at  least, 


radical  socialism — ^and  democracy.  It  is 
dearly  indicated,  also,  that  large  sections 
of  the  bourgeoisie  are  already  financially 
ruined,  hopeless  and,  where  still  capable  of 
doing  so,  immigrating  from  the  country, 
while  their  places  are  filled  twice  over  by  the 
most  undesirable  of  immigrants.  We  are 
given  no  statistics  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  accuracy  of  these  gloomy  views,  and, 
indeed,  a  slight  improvement  at  the  time  of 
writing  is  cautiously  conceded. 


A 
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Naturar'  Means  of  Relieving  High  Blood 

Pressure 


WHEN  all  is  going  well  with  us,  the 
blood,  which  carries  all  the  materials 
used  in  the  growth,  repair  and  work  of  the 
body  from  the  digestive  organs  to  all  the 
working  cells,  presses  on  the  walls  of  the 
blood  vessels  with  a  force  which  gives  us  no 
sensations  either  pleasant  or  painful.  In 
other  words,  blood  pressure  is  then  normal 
and  does  not  affect  us  subjectively  any  more 
than  a  healthy  heart  or  liver  does.  But, 
unhappily,  there  are  times  when  all  is  not 
well  with  the  blood  pressure.  It  may  be  too 
high  or  too  low,  and  then  we  are  sick  or 
ailing. 

Disordered  blood  pressure  is  a  source  of 
discomfort  and  sometimes  of  danger  to 
invalids,  and  a  very  worrying  matter  to 
physicians.  There  is,  therefore,  consider- 
able rejoidng  in  the  medical  profession  on 
account  of  experiments  published  by  Orr 
and  Innes  in  the  April  number  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Experimental  Pathology.  These 
workers  found  that  they  could  lower  blood 
pressure  by  the  simple  expedient  of  giving 
their  subjects  large  quantities  of  water. 
They  worked  on  normal  persons,  on  patients 
with  a  too  high  blood  pressure  but  with  kid- 
neys in  good  order,  and  on  patients  with  a 
high  blood  pressure  and  badly  diseased 
kidneys.  In  all  of  these  a  large  intake  of 
fluid  lowered  blood  pressure,  though  in 
subjects  with  damaged  kidneys  the  pres- 
sure rose  at  first  and  then  fell.  This  meant 
that  the  kidneys,  were  unable  to  pass  out 
water  fast  enough  to  prevent  an  initial 
rise,  caused  by  the  increased  volume  of 
tilood,  but  that  as  soon  as  a  good  deal  of 
water  had  been  got  rid  of  the  pressure  fell 
for  the  same  reasons  that  it  did  in  the 
other  cases. 


These  are  definite  results,  and  there  is 
hope  that  they  may  furnish  a  means  for 
relieving  the  discomforts  and  damaging 
effects  of  high  blood  pressure.  Their  ex- 
planation is,  so  far,  not  final.  We  do  not 
know  certainly  the  first  cause  of  high  blood 
pressure.  We  know  that  the  very  small 
arteries  are  narrowed  when  the  pressure  is 
above  normal,  and  we  think  that  the  nar- 
rowing is  caused  by  some  substance  or  sub- 
stances made  by  things  going  wrong  in  the 
body's  protein  factory.  We  are  familiar 
with  a  number  of  drugs  and  chemical  com- 
pounds, which,  if  taken  into  the  body,  cause 
the  minute  arteries  to  contract,  and  so  raise 
blood  pressure.  And  we  also  know  sub- 
stances of  the  opposite  nature  which  will 
cause  the  arterioles  to  dilate  and  the  blood 
pressure  to  fall.  These  two  dasses  of  sub- 
stances are  called,  respectively,  pressor  and 
depressor  substances.  A  high  blood  pressure 
is  generally  regarded  as  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  pressor  substances  in  the  blood. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  these  pressor 
substances  are  made  by  some  perversion  in 
the  behavior  of  proteins  in  the  body — ^when 
the  proteins  taken  in  through  our  food  and 
the  proteins  of  our  own  bodies  are  not 
broken  down  and  built  up  by  the  steps  they 
ought  to  pass  through. 

The  pressor  substances  are  probably 
parts  of  protein  molecules  which  should  not 
collect  in  the  blood  at  all,  because  either 
the  molecule  should  not  split  in  a  way  to 
produce  these  parts — the  pressors — or  if 
these  are  made  they  should  be  used  imme- 
diately in  rebuilding  other  protein  mole- 
cules, or  they  should  be  combined  to  form 
some  harmless  substance.  This  failure  of 
protein  breaking  down  and  building  up  to 
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go  on  in  the  right  way  may  occur  at  one  or 
several  points,  but  if  it  occurs  an\ii'here 
pressor  substances  may  be  absorbed  into 
the  blood  and  cause  the  small  arteries  to 
constrict-  before  the  pressors  can  be  got  rid 
of.  If  pressor  substances  are  being  made 
all  the  time  there  ^ill  be  a  constant  high 
blood  pressure. 

Orr  and  Innes  suppose  that  three  factors 
may  have  combined  to  produce  the  fall  of 
blood  pressure  that  followed  copious  water 
drinking.  First,  there  was  a  flushing  out  of 
pressor  substances,  and  a  lessening  of  their 
action  took  place  because  of  their  dilution 
in  the  blood.  Second,  a  speeding  up  of  a 
too  sluggish  protein  transformation  was 
caused  by  increase  of  water  in  the  tissues — 
chemical  changes  are  hastened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  water — and  a  more  normal  trans- 


formation began,  a  transformation  which 
did  not  include  the  making  of  pressor  sub- 
stances. Third,  dilution  of  the  contents  of 
the  large  intestine  lessened  the  activity  of 
bacteria  which  ordinarily  split  up  undigested 
protein  there,  producing,  among  the  clear- 
age  products,  pressors  which  are  readily 
absorbed  into  the  blood  from  the  intestinal 
contents. 

The  tentative  explanation  which  must  at 
present  be  given  to  these  results  does  not 
lessen  their  practical  importance,  or  di- 
minish the  force  of  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  them — a  moral  which  points  once 
again  to  the  imperative  need  of  water  for 
the  work  going  on  in  the  animal  body — a 
need  especially  urgent  for  all  whose  over- 
abundant diet  contains  a  superfluity  of 
meats  and  other  foods  rich  in  proteins. 


More  Revelations  at  Pompeii 


THE  task  of  uncovering  the  buried  city 
of  Pompeii,  begun  in  1748,  is  still  in 
progress,  and  each  year  brings  interesting 
discoveries.  Even  during  the  late  war  this 
great  archaeological  undertaking  went  on. 
In  the  Illustrated  London  News^  Professor 
Federico  Halbherr,  of  the  Italian  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities,  describes  the  excava- 
tions of  the  last  few  years,  which  have  been 
particularly  fruitful.    He  says: 

Their  extraordinary  results  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
new,  more  careful,  and  more  scientific  method 
inaugurated  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Naples,  Professor  Spinazzola,  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  old  Vesuvian  cities.  In  accordance 
with  this  system,  the  ground  .is  now  dug,  not  by 
means  of  pits  and  abrupt  trenches,  as  formerly, 
but — as  archxologists  are  accustomed  to  do  m 
prehistoric  mounds — by  horizontal  strata,  descend- 
ing only  by  degrees  towards  the  ancient  level,  so 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  catch  and  fix  all  the  re- 
mains in  their  relative  depth  and  position,  and  to 
preserve  or  restore  all  those  parts  of  ouildin^js,  upper 
and  lower,  which  have  escaped  total  destruction. 

The  new  items  of  information  acquired  in  this 
way  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  a  knowledge 
of  Pompeian  architecture — especially  that  of  the 
pnvate  nouse.  Some  old  ideas  about  its  form  and 
construction — that,  for  instance,  which  regarded  the 
Gneco-()scan  habitation  as  a  closed  building,  Jike 
Oriental  dwellings,  with  no  openings,  or  only  a  few, 
towards  the  street — ^must  now  be  completely 
abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  the  Pompeian  house 
I  was  provided  with  plenty  of  windows,  grouped  in 
pairs,  or  three  and  four  together,  in  the  manner  of 
the  (iothic  biforce^  trijorct  and  quadriforte,  and — like 
those  at  Ostia,  but  even  more  so — with  projecting 
balconies,  balustrades  and  galleries,  permitting  its 
inhabitants  to  enjoy  watching  the  movement  of 


people  outside.  The  aspect  of  the  buildings  on  the 
principal  streets — as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Auri- 
Cemma,  to  whom  we  owe,  for  the  most  part,  our 
information  about  the  latest  discoveries — must 
have  been  not  very  different  from  that  which 
strikes  our  eyes  in  the  gayest  and  liveliest  Cam- 
panian  towns  of  to-day.  The  doors,  and  more 
especially  the  shops  and  taverns,  were  surmounted 
by  awnings  or  penthouses  supported  by  wooden 
beams  and  covered  with  common  tiles,  serving  to 
protect  customers  and  passengers  from  rain  and 
sun.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations,  the  car- 
bonised beams  have  been  replaced  by  iron  bars,  the 
fallen  or  broken  tiles  laid  again  or  restored  to  their 
position,  and  the  odd  painted  signs  of  the  shop 
entrances  protected  by  glass. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  to 
the  National  Museum,  in  Naples,  to  see  the 
great  bulk  of  the  small  objects  which  illus- 
trate the  daily  life  of  Pompeii,  but  the  new 
plan,  inaugurated  by  Professor  Spinazzola, 
is  to  leave  such  things,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
their  original  places.  Another  new  feature 
or  the  present  operations  is  that  casts  are 
now  taken  of  all  sorts  of  decayed  objects, 
and  not  merely  of  human  and  atiimal  bodies 
and  skeletons.  Even  the  trimks  of  trees  and 
the  roots  of  plants  that  once  grew  in  the 
gardens  have  thus  been  restored.    We  read : 

It  is  known  that  a  complete  mould  is  frequently 
found  formed  around  the  different  objects  and 
bodies  by  the  fine  white  ashes  and  lapUli  con- 
solidated by  water,  while  tjie  enclosed  matter 
itself  became  disintegrated  in  process  of  time.  By 
{x)uring  liquid  gypsum  into  the  hollow  interior  of 
such  moulds,  every  one  of  them  can  be  preserved 
intact,  and  most  interesting  casts  have  been  lately 
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taken,  such  as  that  of  a  folding- 
door  of  quite  monumental  size, 
still  retaining  its  strong  deco- 
rative large-headed  nails,  which 
was   immediately  replaced   on 
its  hinK^*     This  was  the  door 
of  a  lante  mansion,  certainly  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  refined  families  in  the 
town.     Its  rooms  were  found 
adorned  with  splendid  pictures 
of  the  fourth  Pompeian  style, 
and  we  can  still  admire  on  the 
walls  of  one  of  them,  serving  as 
the  triclinium,  or  dining-njom, 
the  chief  episodes  of  the  Trojan 
War,  executed  by  a  painter  of 
uncommon  skill.    The  four  pil- 
lared witigs  of  its  central  court 
and    garden    were    decorated 
with  staluesand  shaded  by  trel- 
lises   of    %'ines    and    climbing 
plants,   and   an  elegant   double -storied   shrine,  or 
irdicida,  rose  in  front  of  one  of  them  with  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  at  its  toot.    The  (garden  itself,  like 
some  others,  has  been  revived  with  plants  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  wete  burnt  there  1843 
years  ago,  since  their  roots  could  be  recognized  by 
means  of  casts. 

The  magnitude  of  the  recent  excavations 
is  indicated  by  the  statement  that  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  a  certain  street  has  just  been 
laid  bare,  with  almost  all  its  houses,  on  both 
sides.  Among  these  houses  two  are  of 
special  interest  on  account  of  their  decora- 
tions and  contents. 


A  ROMAN  ELECTION  APPBAL  1843  VBARS  OLD:  NAUBS  OF  CANDI- 
DATES  PAINTED   IN    RED   ON   A   WALL   AT   POUPBII 
(The  urnn  m  Uumc  of  Cnieiii  Hdviui  Sibiniu.  ■  candidate  ta  tfac  affice  of 
Xdile ;  nod  Caius  Oaviiu  Rufum,  Cur  that  of  Duumvir) 


One  was  the  home  and  studio  of  a  certain  Cerialls, 
an  engraver  and  merchant  of  precious  stones,  in 
which  some  of  the  jewels  and  nard  stones  carved 
by  him  were  found  still  there,  together  with  the 
toots  of  the  craft._  On  the  walls  of  iU  rooms  are  to 
be  seen  some  pictures  relating  to  the  myth  of 
Iphigenia  and  to  the  legend  of  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
The  other  house  can  be  presented  as  a  veritable 
marvel  in  the  art  of  archaBlogical  digging  and 
restoration.  The  rooms  of  its  upper  floor  have 
been  kept  upright  by  accurate  works  of  consolida- 
tion, and  the  ceilings  themselves  patiently  recon- 
structed by  putting  together  and  fixing  in  place 
thousands  of  pieces.  In  one  of  Ihem  a  crystal  lamp 
is  still  fixed  in  the  wall;  the  wick  only  is  wanting! 
The  tridinium  contains  the  benches  and  the  dining- 
table,  still  provided  with  the  vessels  for  daily  use; 
and  a  hole  in  the  pavement  shows  that  the  dishes 
were  brought  up  from  the  kitchen  by  a  lift.  Pom- 
peian  people  did  not  lack  comfort. 

New  shops  and  bars,  or  Ikermapolia,  were  dis' 
covered  in  great  numbers,  with  curious  fresco- 
paintings,  both  in  their  interiors  and  also  at  their 
entrances,  generally  alluding  to  the  articles  and 
goods  sold  by  the  proprietors,  or  to  their  industries. 


I  also  of  a  different  kind,  decorative 
Of  alle^rical,  such  as  the  fine  picture  of  a  marine 
Venus  in  a  boat,  drawn  by  elephants,  or  that  of 
Romulus  bearing  a  trophy  of  war. 

Other  »-all-pain lings  in  the  excavated  houses 
show  hunting  scenes,  or  repeat  ii-ilh  different  varia- 
tions the  common  topics  of  the  Trojan  War,  which 
form  also  the  subject  of  some  admirable  stuccoes 
in  a  rich  mansion.  Here  we  see.  figured  with  mas- 
terly skill  in  round  relief,  the  combat  between 
Hector  and  Achilles  in  presence  of  the  anxious 
Greik  and  Trojan  warriors,  and  Priam  with  Hecuba 
watching  the  conflict  with  terror  from  the  Sciean 
tower;  and,  again,  the  rescue  of  the  body  of  Hector, 
and  other  episodes  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  Old  Homer 
remained,  until  the  fall  of  Grxco-Roman  society,  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  its  poetry  and  art. 

Popular  inscriptions  of  various  content — love- 
addresses  and  compliments,  proverbs,  flashes  of  wit, 
and.  not  seldom,  rude  and  vulgar  sallies — traced 
by  the  dealbalores,  or  bill-painters,  or  scratched  by 
loafers  and  street-boys,  were  brought  to  light  on  the 
walls  of  the  more  frequented  places.  Amongst 
theater-advertisements,  there  is  one  announcing 
that  on  a  certain  day  a  great  performance  would 
be  given  in  the  Amphitheater  of  the  town,  and 
upper  floor  have  another  inviting  the  Pompcians  to  a  gladiatorial 
..,.1,.  „f  — ,..niij._  combat  in  that  o{  Putcoli,  the  modem  Poiiuoli. 
Of  peculiar  importance  for  the  history  of  the  city 
and  of  its  political  customs  are  the  newly  discoi-ered 
election  appeals,  written  in  line,  high  red  letters, 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  same  walls,  chiefly 
near  or  in  front  of  the  bars.  We  reproduce  here  a 
photograph  of  one  of  the  most  legible  of  them,  that 
recommending  the  election  o(  a  citizen  named 
Cnxus  Helvjus  Sabinus  to  the  office  of  jCdilc: 
and  of  another,  a  certain  Caius  Gavius  Rufus,  to 
that  of  Diiumvir,  In  some  of  the  latest  examples 
discovered,  we  find  the  candidates  promising  to 
their  electors  splendid  gladiatorial  games,  exciting 
beast-combats,   or   venalioHa,   and   dramatic   per- 


formances in  the  theaters. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Economics  for  the  Practical  Man 


EVENTS  of  the  war  and  post-war  period  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  wide-spread 
need  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  fundamental 
economic  laws.  To  fill  this  need  a  reading  course 
in  economics*  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  George  E.  Roberts,  a  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  economists  and  financial  authorities 
of  the  country,  and  well  known  to  our  readers 
through  his  frequent  contributions  to  this  Review. 
It  wiU  be  wannly  received  both  by  business  men, 
to  whom  it  is  particularly  addressed,  and  also  by 
general  students  of  afiFairs. 

Through  addresses,  magazine  articles,  and  his 
admirable  monthly  letter  for  the  National  City 
Bank,  Mr.  Roberts  has  already  accomplished  an 
extraordinary  work  in  educating  the  general  public 
in  sound  economic  thinking.  These  writings  are, 
however,  in  the  nature  of  analyses  of  current  events 
in  the  light  of  economic  fundamentals.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  new  work  is  to  present  underlying  eco- 
nomic principles  directly  and  in  such  manner  that 
the  general  reader  can  grasp  them  easily  and  learn 
to  apply  them  for  himself  in  analyzing  sf)ecific 
problems  of  business  and  of  public  affairs. 

The  course  b  being  conducted  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Economics,  Inc.,   70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New    York,    of    whose    advisory   committee    Mr. 
Roberts  is  chairman.    Associated  with  the  organ- 
ization as  members  of  a  cooperating  board  are: 
'  James  B.  Forgan,  chairman  of  the  board,  First 
i  National    Bank,    Chicago;    Henry    S.    Pritchett, 
;  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  New  York, 
.  and  formerly  president  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
•  stitute  of  Technology;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip;  Samuel 
Insull,   president   of   the   Commonwealth   Edison 
Company,    Chicago;   Joseph   H.    Defrees,   former 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and-  E.  J.  Nally,  president  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America. 

Tne  basis  of  the  work,  which  b  entitled  "  Econom- 
ics for  Executives,"  is  a  series  of  twenty-four  read- 
ings dealing  with  the  following  topics  of  wide  cur- 
rent interest: 

1.  Economics  and  the  Individual 

2.  The  Primary  Industries. 

3.  Manufacturing. 

4.  Railroad  Transportation. 

5.  Railroad  Regulation. 

6.  Marketing. 

7.  Capital  as  a  Factor  in  Production. 

8.  Enterprise  and  Business  Organization. 

9.  Financing  of  Production. 

10.  The  Organizing  Functions  of  Prices. 

1 1.  The  Determination  of  Prices. 

1 2.  Money  and  the  Monetary  System. 

13.  Banking  and  the  Credit  System. 

14.  Foreign  Exchange  and  Foreign  Trade. 

15.  The  General  Movement  of  Prices. 

16.  Panics,  Crises,  and  Depressions. 

1 7.  Profits  and  their  Uses. 


1  Study  Texts  in  Economics,  editedby  George  E.  Roberts, 
American  Chamber  of  Economics,  New  York  City. 
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18.  Interest  and  the  Rate  of  Interest. 

19.  Rent — Land  Values. 

20.  Wages. 

21.  Labor  Problems  and  the  Labor  Movement. 

22.  Government  Regulation. 

23.  Taxation. 

24.  Economic  Progress. 

As  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Roberts  assumes  com- 
plete responsibility  for  the  form  and  contents  of  the 
volumes,  and  for  all  conclusions  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed. The  simplicity  of  the  style  and  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  treatment  reflect  the  touch  of  the 
editor's  pen  on  every  page. 

In  the  first  volume,  which  bears  the  editor's  name 
as  author,^  economics  is  defined  as  the  science  upon 
which  business  is  based;  for  this  reason  a  knowledge 
of  economics  constitutes  an  important  qualification 
for  successful  commercial  and  mdustrial  leadership. 
The  author  points  out  that  in  the  modem  age  of 
business  complexity,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
know  a  particular  business  field,  for  all  fields  are 
inseparably  bound  together,  and  all  are  subject  to 
economic  forces  which  must  themselves  be  com- 
prehended. 

Other  considerations  of  broader  significance  for 
business  men  are  pointed  out  in  the  following  sug- 
gestive paragraphs: 

"Government  is  having  more  and  more  to  do 
with  business.  The  problem  of  taxation  has  be- 
come of  the  utmost  significance.  The  power  to 
tax  is  seen  to  include  practically  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. The  development  of  an  equitaole  system  of 
taxation,  designed  to  raise  necessary  revenues  with 
the  minimum  of  interference  with  the  wealth-pro- 
ducing powers  of  the  community,  is  a  matter  of 
\4tal  consequence,  and  requires  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  economic  relationships. 

"  Proposals  for  legislation  affecting  the  standard  of 
value,  the  monetary  and  banking  systems,  trade 
relations,  industrial  conditions,  and  other  matters 
of  vital  concern  are  constantly  pending.  It  is 
highly  important  that  business  men  shall  be  able 
to  comprehend  their  scope  and  probable  effects,  not 
only  for  guidance  in  their  own  affairs,  but  in  order 
that  they  may  have  informed  opinions  and  be  able 
to  exert  wholesome  influence  m  the  adoption  of 
public  policies.'' 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  readings  is  their 
brevity.  Each  is  a  separate  volume,  of  pocket  size, 
and  of  such  length  that  it  can  be  read  witnin  an  hour. 
Accompanying  each  reading  is  a  supplementary  book- 
let which  emphasizes  the  practical  significance  of  the 
subject  discussed;  a  set  of  study  suggestions  which 
raises  specific  questions;  a  summary  for  review 
purposes;  and  a  problem  which  the  reader  b  asked 
to  answer,  if  he  chooses,  and  to  return  for  criticism 
and  comment.  In  most  cases  the  problems  con- 
sist of  actual  examples  of  fallacious  economic 
thinking  and  the  reader  is  asked  to  point  out  and 
refute  uie  fallacy,  in  his  own  words  and  in  his  own 
way.  By  this  method  practice  is  afforded,  under 
expert  guidance,  in  applying  economic  principles 
and  in  analyzing  actual  economic  situations. 
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Pictures  of  a  Post-Bellum  World 


Reconstruction  in  France.  By  William  Mac 
Donald.    Macmillan.    349  pp. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  a  definite,  concrete 
account  of  just  what  the  French  Government  has 
done  in  the  restoration  of  the  invaded  regions.  The 
writing  of  this  book  involved  a  thorough  study  of 
the  policies  and  plans  of  the  government  in  respect 
to  transport,  inaustr^,  mining,  farming  and  town- 
planning.  Possibly  It  is  not  generally  recognized 
that  this  national  enterprise  is  unexampled  in  his- 
tory. From  the  very  first  year  of  the  war,  France 
assumed  toward  her  citizens  an  obligation  to  make 
good  the  damage  wrought  by  invasion.  She  has 
never  wavered  in  this  obligation.  Reconstruction 
has  thus  far  been  carried  forward  under  serious 
financial  handicaps  and  even  in  the  face  of  hostile 
criticism.  Never  before  has  any  nation  even  at- 
tempted such  a  task. 

Germany  in  TravaiL  By  Otto  Manthe-Zom. 
Boston:    Marshall  Jones  Company.     139  pp. 

An  unbiased  attempt,  made  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1920,  to  analyze  the  German  national 
spirit.  The  author,  who  is  Professor  of  German  at 
Amherst  College,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
investigation  to  the  situation  in  Berlin  and  Munich 
"  because  these  cities  are  the  most  active  and  donu- 
nating  centers  of  Germany,  and  because  they  are 
most  opposed  to  one  anothci  in  purpose  and 
method."  As  a  teacher  of  German  bterature,  the 
author  was  interested  in  the  discovery  that  through- 
out Germany  there  has  been  developed  a  strong 
consciousness  of  the  relation  of  the  drama  to  per- 
sonal and  national  character.  The  drama  leagues 
that  have  been  organized  are  made  up  of  the  "calm, 
progressive  element  among  the  Democrats  and 
Majority  Socialists,  which  is  comparatively  free 
from  the  general  political  confusion. 


Poland  Reborn.  By  Roy  Devereux.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Company.    256  pp.    Maps  and  ill. 

Any  account  of  conditions  in  post-war  Poland 
involves  the  discussion  of  cognate  problems — the 
relation  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland,  the  race  ques- 
tion, Danzig  as  a  center  of  Polish  aspirations  and 
Poland's  place  in  the  scheme  of  a  modem  European 
Continent.  These  topics,  as  well  as  many  of  a 
more  narrowly  Polish  character,  are  all  set  forth  in 
Mrs.  Devereux's  book.  Only  the  firet  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  remote  past.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
deals  altogether  with  developments  since  1914. 

The  New  Latin  America.  By  J.  Warshaw. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    415  pp.    III. 

Not  only  does  Professor  Warshaw  describe 
political  and  social  conditions  in  the  countries  to 
the  south  of  us;  he  takes  occasion  in  his  opening 
chapter  to  expose  and  refute  certain  misconceptions 
regarding  Latin  America  which  have  been  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  the  United  States.  To  show,  for 
example,  how  baseless  is  the  notion  that  the  Latin 
Amencans  are  an  effete  race,  the  author  cites 
several  recent  instances  of  enterprise  and  vigor,  of 
which  any  modem  nation  mignt  well  be  proud. 
When  the  Government  of  Ai^entina  decided  to 
build  its  new  Palace  of  Congress  an  entire  section 
of  the  city  had  to  be  remodeled,  and  Professor 
Warshaw  states  that  within  ninety  days  five  hun- 
dred business  houses  and  private  residences  had 
been  tom  down,  whole  streets  had  been  altered 
and  an  extensive  square  had  been  laid  out,  graded 
and  beautified  into  a  fitting  site.  A  similar  work 
was  the  construction  of  the  Avenida  do  Rio  Branco, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  photographs  reproduced  in 
this  volume  go  far  to  confirm  the  statements  in  the 
text  concerning  progressive  movements  in  Latin- 
American  countries. 


American  History  and  Biography 


The  Trans-Mississippi  West:  1803-1853.  By 
Cardinal  Goodwin.  D.  Appieton  and  Company. 
528  pp.    With  maps. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Goodwin  treats  of  the 
half -century  of  American  expansion  that  began  with 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  in  1803.  The  State  His- 
torical Societies  are  now  actively  at  work  on  the 
local  history  of  communities  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  very  little  of  what  they  have  thus  far  published 
has  become  accessible  to  the  larger  public,  even  of 
those  States  where  their  work  has  been  most  effec- 
tive. Professor  Goodwin  was  happy  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  plan  to  make  available  in  a  single 
volume  a  general  account  of  the  acquisition  and 
settlement  of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  has  covered  the  ground  in  a  somewhat  jour- 
nalistic fashion,  bringing  out  the  picturesque  and 
colorful  phases  of  the  story  and  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  reader's  attention  to  the  economic  and 
political  aspects  of  westward  expansion.  To  the 
younger  generation  of  readers,  growing  up  in  the 
trans- Mississippi  States,  such  a  book  as  this  is  a 
real  boon. 


Who's  Who  in  America:  1922-1923.  Edited 
by  Albert  Nelson  Marquis.  Chicago:  A.  N.  Mar- 
quis &  Company.    Vol.  XII.    3520  pp. 

The  twelfth  biennial  edition  of  this  invaluable 
reference  work  contains  over  24,000  sketches  of 
living  Americans,  3300  of  which  now  appear  for  the 
first  time.  This  portly  volume  of  3500  pages  is 
unapproached  by  any  other  publication  in  any 
language  as  a  compendium  of  ^'live"  biographical 
material.  The  first  edition  of  "Who's  Who"  in 
1899  contained  only  8600  biographies.  During  the 
intervening  twenty-three  years  it  appears  that  there 
have  been  published  42,769  biographical  sketches, 
all  told,  but  whenever  the  subject  of  the  sketch 
dies,  that  sketch  is  omitted  from  all  ensuing  edi- 
tions of  "Who's  Who."  One  who,  for  any  reason, 
desires  to  know  the  key  facts  in  the  careers  of  well- 
known  Americans  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
will  be  almost  certain  to  find  them  in  this  unique 
book.  It  should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
"Who's  Who"  is  purely  a  record  of  fact.  One  will 
look  in  vain  throughout  its  pages  for  a  single  sentence 
of  eulogy  or  of  criticism. 
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Our  Foreign-Bom  Citizens.  By  Annie  E.  S. 
Beard.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     288  pp.    III. 

There  has  not  recently  appeared  in  this  country 
a  more  interesting  book  of  collected  biography  than 
this  account  of  **Our  Foreign-Bom  Citizens: 
What  They  Have  Done  for  America."  The  plan 
of  the  book — briefly  to  set  forth,  as  typical  examples, 
the  life  stories  of  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
who  have  become  eminent  here  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  civilization — is  something  new  in  the 
book-publishing  field,  and  has  been  admirably 
worked  out.  The  "Americanism"  of  most  of  these 
men  has  been  so  lo.ig  recognized  and  taken  for 
granted  that  in  some  cases  the  reader  is  almost 
tempted  to  dispute  the  allegation  of  foreign  birth. 
Dr.  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  who  died  only 
the  other  day;  Andrew  Carnegie,  another  American 
of  Scottish  antecedents;  James  J.  Hill,  the  railroad 
builder;  Samuel  S.  McClure,  the  publisher,  and 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  .are  names 
that  suggest  the  ideals  of  modern  .\merica  as  com- 
pletely as  almost  any  list  of  similar  length  that  could 
De  made.    Striking  incidents  in  the  lives  of  these 


and  a  score  of  other  Americans  who  came  to  us 
from  overseas  make  up  a  volume  of  exceptional 
interest. 

The  Negro  in  Our  History.  By  Carter  Godwin 
Woodson.  Washington,  D.  C:  The  Associated 
Publishers  Inc.    393  pp. 

A  summary  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the 
Negro  to  .\merican  history,  which  also  shows  briefly 
how  the  Xegro  himself  has  been  influenced  by  con- 
tact with  the  White  Race.  The  anti-slavery  move- 
ment in  its  various  phases  and  the  place  held  by 
the  Negro  in  American  politics  for  many  decades 
naturally  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  volume. 

A  Social  History  of  the  American  Negro.  By 
Benjamin  Brawley.    Macmillan.    420  pp. 

The  point  of  Wew  in  thb  book  is  distinctly  the 
social  rather  than  the  political.  Much  is  made  of 
the  social  progress  of  the  Xegro,  both  before  and 
since  the  Cis-il  War.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 


Studies  of  the  Labor  Problem 


The  Industrial  Code.  By  W.  Jett  Lauck  and 
Claude  S.  Watts.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

571  pp. 

Developments  in  the  American  labor  situation 
during  the  past  summer  make  this  volume  pecu- 
liarly timely.  The  authors  offer,  as  a  proposal 
looking  to  permanent  industrial  peace,  tne  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Kenyon  Bill,  dealing  with 
the  coal  problem.  These  conclusions  are  preceded 
by  a  general  survey  of  the  post-war  industrial  situ- 
ation and  a  review  of  war-time  developments  in 
industrial  relations.  This  survey  and  review  are 
essential  to  any  clear  understanding  of  the  present 
situation.  The  book  is  valuable,  not  merely  as  a 
formulation  ol  the  authors*  views  on  the  various 
problems  in  the  labor  field,  but  also  for  important 
documentary  material  in  the  form  of  appendixes. 

Labor  and  Democracy.  By  William  L.  Hug- 
gins.    Macmillan.     213  pp. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  presiding  judge 
of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  and 
himself  drafted  the  law  under  which  that  court, 
operates.    In  his  discussion  of  the  relations  be- 


tween the  government  and  modem  industry  he 
points  out  what  he  considers  some  of  the  dangers  to 
democratic  institutions  inherent  in  the  present 
labor  movement.  He  gives  an  analy-sis  of  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Court  Law,  but  treats  it  as  an 
experiment  in  government  and  not  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Employers*  Associations  in  the  United  States. 
By  Clarence  E.  Bonnett.    Macmillan.    594  pp. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  trade  unions  and  all 
forms  of  labor  organizations  have  been  in  print  for 
many  years,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  Englisn-speak- 
ing  world  at  least  there  has  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  published  any  comprehensive  account  of 
employers'  associations.  In  this  volume,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bonnett,  we  have  a  well-ordered  study  of 
associations  in  the  iron  and  steel,  building  and 
printing  industries,  of  associations  in  the  fields  of 
propaganda,  legislation  and  litigation,  and  of  one 
local  organization — the  Associated  Employers  of 
Indianapolis — which  the  author  rightly  regards  as 
of  national  significance.  Professor  Bonnett  has 
made  a  serious  and  altogether  worthy  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  industrial  conflict  in  America. 
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MRS.  HARDING.  WHOSE  ILLNESS  AROUSED  THE  NATION'S   SYMPATHY 

(It  was  announced  on  September  8  that  the  wife  of  the  President  had  been  taken  seri- 
ously ill,  and  for  several  days  the  bulletins  were  far  from  encouraging.  .Vflcr  a  week,  however, 
came  the  cheering  Dews  that  the  invalid  was  out  of  danger.  Our  Presidents  have  generally 
been  fortunate  in  the  support  and  co-operation  of  wives  who  have  gained  the  afieclionate 
esteem  of  the  country  by  rea<«n  of  their  display  of  the  best  qualities  of  American  woman- 
hood. No  President,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Harding  in  hai'tnx 
the  constant  support  and  aid  of  a  wife  who  has  not  only  exceptional  fitness  (or  the  social 
duties  of  her  place  as  mistress  of  the  White  House,  but  who  has  a  talent  for  affairs  and  is 
an  adviser  ol  calm  judgment  and  rare  wisdom.  She  was  Miss  Florence  Kling,  o(  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Harding  July  S,  iSgi.  The  future  President  had  gone  to 
Marion  and  engaged  in  newspaper  work  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  he  was  not 
yet  twenty-six  when  he  married  Miss  Kling) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Rtpuhlkm  With  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
^ih^^w^^  ber,  members  of  Congress  of 
^'^  both  parties  and  both  houses 
grew  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
election  day  was  only  two  months  distant. 
Republicans  had  not  failed  to  perceive  that 
their  party's  prestige  was  declining,  and 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  much  if 
not  all  of  the  ground  they  had  won  in  their 
brilliant  victory  of  two  years  ago.  It  was 
not  the  opposition  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  they  were  concerned  about.  The 
thing  that  worried  them  chiefly  was  the 
vague  yet  almost  universal  dissatisfaction 
that  appeared  to  exist  in  the  country  itself. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  bet- 
ter leadership  or  better  policies  on  the 
Democratic  side  than  upon  the  Republican. 
But  the  country  was  holding  the  Republi- 
cans responsible  for  legislation,  for  govern- 
mental acts  and  methods,  and  for  business 
conditions.  This  was  natural  enough,  be- 
cause the  Republicans  had  been  placed  in 
power  by  a  large  majority;  and  the  party  in 
power  is  always  blamed  for  whatever  hap- 
pens— even  for  bad  weather  and  crop  fail- 
ures, not  to  mention  such  things  as  high  or 
low  wages,  low  prices  for  farmers  and  high 
prices  for  consumers. 

Poffy         It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 

D^^iM  ^^^^  ^^^  countr\'  has  to  so  great 
^^  ^  an  extent  lost  its  belief  in  the 
magic  of  party  names.  The  two  great 
parties  once  had  a  fanatical  support  from 
the  masses,  grouped  in  rival  camps.  Not 
many  voters  are  capable  of  a  first-hand 
analysis  of  public  policies;  and  only  a  few 
are  of  philosophic  temper.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  well  to  retain  a  little  more  of  the 
old-time  faith  in  party  organization  and 
leadership.  Neither  party  is  as  good  as  its 
devotees  once  thought;  but  both  are  better 


than  a  cynical  public  now  regards  them. 
This,  of  course,  is  no  plea  for  blind  faith,  and 
no  apology  for  weak  or  insincere  leadership. 
We  are  so  fully  committed  at  present  to  the 
two-party  system,  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
superseded  in  the  near  future  by  casual 
groups  or  fortuitous  '*  blocs."  It  is  not 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  party  system 
should  deteriorate  through  lack  of  the  kind 
of  consistent  support  that  makes  it  worth 
while  for  men  of  ability  and  character  to 
assume  the  burdens  of  leadership. 

Shdl  We  The  country  gave  neither  party 
D^aJkie^  a  fair  chance  when,  during  the 
last  half  of  Mr.  Wilson^s  sec- 
ond term,  it  set  a  Republican  majority  in 
Congress  over  against  a  Democratic  Admin- 
istration. The  protracted  deadlock  of  two 
years  was  mischievous  in  many  ways,  and 
the  country  is  still  suffering  from  the  mis- 
takes and  failures  of  a  half-paralyzed 
Government  during  that  period.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  experienced  political  proph- 
ets, we  are  in  danger  of  producing  another 
deadlock  by  electing  a  Democratic  Congress 
next  month,  although  two  years  ago  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  country  to 
break  up  just  such  deadlocks  and  to  give 
the  Republicans  a  clear  four-year  oppor- 
tunity. Yet  a  full  Republican  defeat  just 
now  would  help  nothing  and  hurt  almost 
everything. 

A  Badly  Staged  Undoubtedly  the  Fordney-Mc- 
AWe  Cumber  Tariff  bill,  in  its 
long  and  rather  fumbling  pre- 
liminaries, had  some  unfortunate  dress 
rehearsals.  rNJever,  perhaps,  has  a  tariff  bill 
been  so  badl^  staged  from  the  standpoint  of 
^\inning  public  favor.  Intelligent  Republi- 
cans, who  are  not  deeply  prejudiced  against 
the  bill,  have  been  heard  to  say  that  in  their 
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ordinary  intercourse  with  neighbors  or 
business  associates  they  have  mgt^th  not  a 
single  ardent  supporter  of  the  biUVand  with 
hardly  a  lenient  apologist  for  TtT  In  view 
of  this  manifest  unpopularity,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  immense  nimiber  and  range  of 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill,  there  was  a  prevalent  opinion 
in  August  that  the  Republicans  would  post- 
none  final  action  until  after  election  day. 
^^  was  proposed  to  tie  up  the  measure  in 
conference  conmiittee,  and  to  adjourn  Con- 
gress before  the  conferees  had  made  their 
compromises  and  prepared  a  repK)rt.  In 
early  September,  however,  the  high  protec- 
tionists in  politics,  and  the  protected  inter- 
ests in  business,  brought  successful  pressure 
to  bear  fgr  a  passage  of  the  bill  before  ad- 
joummentj  It  was  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 10  that  the  conferees  had  reached  a  full 
agreement  and  that  the  compromise  bill 
would  be  reported  at  once  and  enacted  into 
law  within  a  few  days. 

•   *    • 

PoUucs     \  It  has  been  regarded  in  times 
^'^T^iff'^     past  as  a  perilous  thing  for  a 
*^  party  to  change  tariff  rates  in 

the  face  of  a  popular  election.  A  high  tariff 
newly  enacted  tempts  merchants  to  mark  up 
their  stocks  and  exasperate  householders.  A 
reduced  tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  tempts 
manufacturers  to  cut  down  wage  scales. 
Thus  tariffs  lose  elections^  regardless  of 
their  character.  But  in  QHs  particular  in- 
stance the  Republicans  have  probably 
acted  with  good  sense  in  forcing  the  bill  to 
a  finish.  <The  Fordney  tariff  was  under 
preparation  m  a  Republican  House  even 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration. Both  houses  had,  at  length,  passed 
bills  materially  increasing  average  rates  of 
duty.  The  differences  between  the  bills 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  cause  further  delay. 
To  have  adjourned  Congress  without  put- 
ting the  measure  upon  the  statute  books 
would  have  looked  like  sheer  political 
cowardice.  It  would  have  disgusted  the 
protected  interests  that  had  helped  to 
frame  the  new  schedules,  and  it  would  not 
have  gained  the  resp)ect  or  confidence  of 
those  who  believed  that  the  bill  as  a  whole, 
regardless  of  differences  between  the  houses 
of  Congress,  stands  for  a  wholly  mistaken 
policy  in  this  period.  It  was  better  politics, 
therefore,  to  pass  the  bill  and  then  to  go  out 
to  the  country  and  make  a  fight  to  win  sup- 
port for  the  view  that  it  ought  to  have  a 
trial.    And  this,  accordingly  has  been  done. 


The  Final  Biui^^'':^''  ^^^J^^^^'  September 
as  Reported  ^2,  the  Conference  Tariff 
agreement  was  reported  to 
the  House  by  Representative  Joseph  W. 
Fordney,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  thiere  was  no 
expectation  either  in  Washington  or  else- 
where that  the  report  would  meet  with 
serious  opposition.  The  Republicans  have 
a  very  large  majority  in  both  houses;  and 
when  a  majority  party's  conferees  fully 
agree  upon  a  report  that  adjusts  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  houses,  it  is  al- 
ways taken  for  granted  that  any  further 
opposition  will  be  merely  perfunctory. 
A  great  surprise,  therefore,  was  in  store  for 
the  Republican  *  leaders  when  the  rq>ort 
came  up  on  Wednesday  for  what  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  brief  final  debate  of  a  few 
hours  before  acceptance.  The  Fordney 
bill  as  originally  drafted  had  continued  the 
war-time  embargo  on  foreign  dye  materials, 
which  was  directed  against  the  German 
industry  and  which  has  existed  ever  since 
the  war.  The  House  debated  this  provision 
with  thoroughness,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  dye  embargo  was  rejected  and  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  went  to 
the  Senate.  An  endeavor  to  include  the 
dye  embargo  in  the  numerous  amendments 
of  the  McCumber  version  of  the  tariff  had 
also  failed  in  the  Senate. 

TheE  har  Thus  the  bill  went  to  the 
onDyZstuffs  conferees  of  the  two  houses 
with  no  difference  to  be  ad- 
justed as  regards  the  dye  embargo.  Never- 
theless, the  Republican  tariff  leaders  in  both 
houses  had  favored  the  dye  embargo;  and 
they  took  the  hberty  to  write  it  back  into 
the  harmonized  measure,  all  of  their  own 
accord.  Whether  or  not  the  conferees  had 
exceeded  their  functions  in  thus  attempting 
to  revive  the  embargo  is  a  question  about 
which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  experienced  parliamentarians  at 
Washington.  In  the  bill  as  reported  on  the 
1 2th,  there  was  foimd  to  be  a  provision  ex- 
tending the  existing  embargo  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act, 
with  the  further  arrangement  that  the 
President  could  at  his  discretion  extend 
it  for  a  second  year.  Congressman  Fish 
of  New  York  made  a  scathing  attack  upon 
the  conferees,  which  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Gamer  of  Texas  as  Democratic  leader. 
Upon  the  roll  call,  the  whole  bill  was  sent 
back   to   the   conference   committee   with 
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instructions  to  eliminate  the  dye  embargo 
and  also  to  put  potash  on  the  free  list.  The 
vote  on  this  instruction  resulted  in  177 
supporting  and  130  opposing.  Of  the 
Democrats,  all  but  four  of  a  total  of  seventy- 
eight  voting  supported  the  motion  to 
recommit.  As  many  as  loi  Republicans 
broke  away  from  the  Fordney-Mondell 
leadership  and  supported  the  motion,  while 
130  Republicans  voted  to  sustain  the  report. 

J.  Q  As  for   the  potash  question, 

ofPoicali"  '^  should  be  e.xplained  that 
before  the  war  potash  had  been 
on  the  free  list  and  had  come  almost  entirely 
from  Germany,  having  great  importance 
to  farmers  as  a  fertilizer.  During  the  war, 
.  we  began  in  a  limited  way  to  produce 
potash,  in  Utah  and  elsewhere.  The  Ford- 
ney  bill,  as  originally  drafted,  contained 
a  duty  on  potash,  but  after  full  discussion 
in  the  Senate  this  article  was  placed  on  the 
free  iist  in  the  McCumber  bill.  The  con- 
ferees reported  potash  on  the  free  list,  but 
with  a  proviso  that  for  three  years  after 
passage  of  the  law  imported  potash  should 
pay  a  duty  of  S30  a  ton.     Members  of  the 


House  who  led  the  successful  attack  upon 
this  item  of  the  report  declared  that  the 
three-year  provision  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
developing  a  permanent  American  industrj', 
but  for  the  benefit  of  certain  people  who 
were  producing  a  limited  quantity  of  jxitash 
in  the  West  which  they  planned  meantime 
to  market  at  high  prices,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  farmers. 

Mr.  Farina/  Mr.  Fordney  and  two  or  three 
'^'v'^ia'  '^^^^^  Congressmen  who  had 
been  responsible  for  the  report 
were  at  first  much  disturbed  by  the  action 
of  the  House,  and  they  intimated  that  long 
delays  might  follow  which  would  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  This,  of  course,  was 
a  wholly  absurd  position.  The  Senate  had 
already  by  deliberate  action  put  potash 
on  the  free  list  and  lifted  the  embargo  on 
dyes.  The  action  of  the  House  on  the 
thirteenth  therefore  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
cause  delay,  but  was  precisely  the  opposite. 
It  expressly  harmonized  the  two  houses 
on  the  potash  issue,  and  it  emphasized  the 
decision  that  both  houses  had  already  made 
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OQ  the  dye  question.  It  was  the  most 
obvious  duty  of  the  conferees  to  accept  the 
instructions  thus  given  by  the  House,  and 
to  do  this  would  not  have  required  any 
time  at  all.  The  members  of  the  conference 
committee  had  only  to  revise  their  report 
in  accordance  with  the  dear  and  emphatic 
expression  of  the  House.  Any  effort  to 
befog  the  situation  further  by  causing  delay 
where  there  was  no  conceivable  excuse  for 
delay  could  only  put  the  Republican  leaders 
and  their  supporters  in  a  position  so  in- 
defensible as  to  give  the  Democrats  an 
unexpectedly  valuable  point  of  vantage  in 
the  approaching  elections.  Mr,  Fordney 
and  his  associates  quickly  recovered  their 
poise,  accepted  facts  in  good  faith,  hied 
their  amended  report  on  Thursday,  and 
thus  the  bill  was  put  promptly  upon  its 
hnal  passage.  The  vote  was  2 101090.  The 
Senate  was  expected  to  ratify  promptly. 

-^n  pp«^»  Somewhat  in  favor  of  the  suf>- 
^^'^  porters  of  the  new  high  tariS 
is  the  unquestioned  fact  that 
the  opposition  to  it  has  been  very  much 
overplayed.  We  are  opening  our  pages 
this  month  to  an  article  in  defense  of  the 
new  tariff,  written  by  Mr.  Dingley  of  Wash- 
ington, who  is  well  known  as  a  Republican 
journalist  and  a  tariff  expert,  and  whose 
father  was  the  eminent  Maine  Congressman 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  framed  the  Dmgley  Tariff  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.    We  do  not  present 
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this  article  as  an  impartial  analysis  such  as 
Professor  Taussig  might  undertake.  It  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  partisan  reply  to 
critics.  Mr,  Dingley  writes,  however,  with 
conviction  and  sincerity,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  Republican  voters  should  know  upon 
what  grounds  the  bill  has  been  enacted; 
while  Democratic  speakers  and  voters  will 
also  find  it  convenient  to  have  Mr.  Dingley's 
statement  of  the  case  before  them. 

fi^/'artet'^It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
■^^^  from  the  European  stand- 
point, all  of  our  tariffs  since  the 
Civil  War  period  have  been  high  protec- 
tioiust  measures.  The  Wilson  bill  made 
rates  that  were  lower  than  the  McKinley 
bill,  and  the  present  Underwood  schedules 
(except  as  modified  by  certain  rates  fixed  in 
the  Emergency  bill  of  last  year)  average 
lower  than  the  Dingley  or  Payne-Aldrich 
tariffs.  The  new  Fordney-McCimiber  bill 
advances  rates,  and  the  average  is  perhaps 
as  high  as  in  any  former  measure.  Never- 
theless, all  these  bills.  Republican  and 
Democratic  alike,  have  been  strongly  pro- 
tectionist in  theory  and  in  practicBT?  The 
American  market  is  the  most  desiKftle  in 
the  world.  The  protectionists  have  thought 
it  best  to  develop  and  diversify  American 
industries  rather  than  to  open  our  market 
freely  to  the  textile  goods,  the  iron  and 
steel  products,  the  chemicals,  and  various 
other  things  that  are  made  for  export  in  the 
industrial  centers  of  Europe. 

■^yfcfn  At  the  present  time  the  condi- 
Morto  tiQ„g  jjj^t  gjjigj  in  Europe  have 
*^*  ^"'*'  decidedly  a  more  marked  bear- 
ing upon  the  tariff  ]>ohcy  of  the  United 
States  than  they  had  before  the  Great  War. 
The  protectionists  hold  that  if  Europe's  re- 
construction is  to  be  hastened  by  giving 
German  and  other  foreign  industries  a 
greatly  enlarged  access  to  the  American 
market  by  lowering  the  tariff  wall,  we  shall 
merely  perpetuate  false  systems  and  ag- 
gravate difficulties.  Too  great  a  flood  of 
European  imports  would  derange  our  own, 
industries  and  would  throw  millions  of  our 
people  out  of  work.  This  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  a  sharp  change  in  our  tariff 
policies,  the  enactment  of  prohibitive  rates, 
and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  German 
mills  that  had  been  allowed  to  supply  the 
American  trade.  Our  Republican  protec- 
tionist politicians  and  the  leaders  of  our 
protected  industries  claim  that  it  is  best, 
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not  only  for  us  but  for  the  world  at  large, 
that  the  American  home  market  should 
continue  to  be  mostly  supplied  by  American 
industries,  and  that  the  European  countries 
should  adjust  their  business  conditions  upon 
more  normal  principles  than  prevailed  be- 
fore the  war. 

Hiih  Rates  Whether  or  not  this  protection 
fH'^  of  the  American  market  re- 
"^  quires  rates  as  high  as  most  of 
those  fixed  in  the  new  Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff  is  a  question  that  involves  the  study 
of  an  immense  number  of  facts.  We  need 
in  every  way  to  strengthen  the  Tariff 
Board,  in  order  that  these  facts  may  be 
better  digested  and  made  more  readily 
available,  both  for  Congressmen  and  for 
ordinary  citizens.  To  advance  some  rates 
'mU  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  absurdly  untrue, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  prices  in  general 
increase  automatically  with  advances  of 
tariff  rates.  Thus  the  tariff  on  wheat  is 
several  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  formerly. 
But  the  loaf  of  bread  would  cost  the  con- 
sumer no  more  if  the  tariff  on  wheat  were 
nominally  ten  dollars  a  bushel.  This  is  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  we  are  already  pro- 
ducing considerably  more  wheat  than  we 
consume  and  must  export  a  part  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advance  in  rates,  while  it  will  encourage  the 
beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States, 
vnll  increase  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer for  the  simple  reason  that  most  of  our 
sugar  is  imported.  Thus  the  sugar  tariff, 
while  incidentally  protective,  is  principally 
a  tax  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
Slates  Treasury  and  added  to  the  original 
cost  of  sugar.  This  tax  is  partly  borne  by 
the  Cuban  producer,  and  partly  borne  by 
the  American  consumer — the  ratio  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  of  the  sugar  crop  in  a 
given  year  and  upon  world  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Hotc  Tariffs  A  duty  of  a  thousand  dollars 
p^^^  a  ton  on  steel  rails  would 
''**  not  necessarily  increase  the 
price  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  un- 
less we  allowed  the  American  makers  of 
rails  to  create  for  their  own  benefit  a  price- 
fixing  monopoly.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
complete  removal  of  all  duties  on  iron  and 
steel  products  would  obviously  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  prices,  because  of  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  Germany  and  other 


European  industrial  coimtries  for  outside 
markets.  But  if  we  should  thus  throw  wide 
open  the  American  market  for  iron  and  steel 
products  to  all  foreign  competitors,  many 
of  our  own  mills  would  either  have  to  shut 
down,  or  else  they  would  be  obliged  to 
reduce  wages  radically  in  order  to  meet  the 
production  costs  of  Europe.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  just  now  made 
an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  in  certain  of  its 
wage  scales;  but  of  course  such  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  workers  could  not  be  main- 
tained if  protective  tariffs  were  wiped  out. 
We  are  making  no  argument  for  the  particu- 
lar rates  imposed  in  the  new  Fordney- 
McCumber  bill;  but  we  are  reminding  our 
readers  that  there  are  many  questions  of 
fact  involved,  and  that  mere  assertions, 
whether  in  support  of  such  a  measure  or  in 
sweeping  condemnation  of  it,  are  of  value 
only  for  election  purposes. 

The  New       Both  Mr.  Fordney  and  Senator 
Tariff  is  a      McCumber  are  retiring  from 

Business  tact     .1.1  •    j       r  r^ 

their  long  penods  of  Congres- 
sional life,  as  their  present  terms  expire  on 
the  4th  of  next  March.  They  will  at  least 
have  the  personal  satisfaction  of  having 
attached  their  names  to  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  take  its  important  place  in  the 
political  and  economic  history  of  the  coun- 
try. If  the  voters  should  express  over- 
whelming disapproval  and  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  next  month,  it  would  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  that  public  opin- 
ion will  not  give  the  Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff  a  very  long  lease  of  life.  It  would  be 
expected  that  a  Democratic  victory  in  1922 
would  be  followed  by  a  presidential  victory 
for  that  party  in  1924,  with  a  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff  in  1925.  Republican 
leaders  will,  of  course,  try  to  persuade  the 
voters  not  to  make  an  abrupt  decision  at 
this  time  in  favor  of  a  change  of  parties. 
The  new  tariff  now  becomes  a  business  fact. 
Its  pro\isions  take  effect.  American  busi- 
ness men,  whether  making  and  selling  do- 
mestic wares  or  importing  foreign  goods, 
must  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  rates. 

Some         One   reason,   indeed,   for   the 
o^^i^  pressure  which  has  culminated 

Provisions        '4.1  r  -.1.  i_-ii 

m  the  passage  of  the  new  bill 
has  been  the  dislike  of  uncertainty.  Busi- 
ness men  have  wished  to  have  this  long 
pending  tariff  discussion  ended  one  way  or 
another,  so  that  they  might  know  how  to 
plan    ahead.      They    will    quickly   adjust 
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themselves  to  the  new  situation.  We  shall 
discover,  after  the  Fordney  Tariff  has  been 
in  effect  for  a  few  months,  just  what  are  its 
chief  merits  and  its  worst  defects.  It  will 
be  possible  to  modify  it  from  time  to  time 
in  the  light  of  experience  without  making 
another  general  revision  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate partisan  agitation.  The  conferees 
did  not  accept  the  American  valuation  plan 
of  the  House  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
did  accept  the  "elasticity"  provision  under 
which  the  President  may  declare  a  change 
of  rates  on  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Such  a  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent may  go  so  far,  In  a  particular  case,  as  to 
substitute  American  for  foreign  valuation, 

NaUond, 


Stdional 


This  arrangement  tends  to  give 
new  importance  to  the  Tariff 
Commission;  and  this  is  de- 
sirable, because  it  is  another  step  toward 
taking  the  tariff  out  of  party  politics.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  tariff  theories  do  not 
really  divide  men  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. Those  schedules  that  have  been 
favored  by  certain  industries  have  the  sup- 
port of  Democratic  as  well  as  Repubhcan 
manufacturers  who  happen  to  be  engaged 
in  the  particular  lines  affected.   Republicans 
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who  are  importers  see  the  tariff  in  the  same 
light  as  Democrats  who  are  importers.  In 
our  opinion,  the  new  Tariff  bill  is  as  full  of 
defects  as  most  of  its  predecessors.  It  in- 
volves almost  innumerable  compromises, 
many  of  which  are  vulnerable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  its  partisan  critics 
would  have  us  believe,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  affect  the  average  citizen  in  any  very 
novel  or  startling  way-  Its  broad  lines  of 
policy  are  nationalistic,  and  are  neither 
sectional  nor  partisan, 

fft^  It  was  planned  that  Congress 

Sm^  would  either  adjourn  or  take  a 
long  recess  some  days  before 
the  end  of  September.  While  the  report  of 
the  tariff  conferees  was  having  its  brief 
period  of  consideration  in  both  houses  before 
final  passage,  it  was  expected  that  the 
Bonus  bill,  which  had  already  passed  both 
houses  with  some  differences  of  detail, 
would  be  ready  to  emerge  from  the  confer- 
ence room,  after  which  it  would  be  promptly 
passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  House  and 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  President.  Mr. 
Harding's  prompt  acceptance  of  the  Tariff 
bill  was  not,  of  course,  in  question.  But 
there  was  a  prevailing  opinion  that  he 
would  veto  the  Bonus  bill.  The  Bonus 
measure  had  passed  the  Senate  on  the  last 
day  of  August  by  a  vote  of  47  to  22. 

lUuiht        rhere  are  ninety-six  Senators; 

^J^  and,  since  only  sixty-nine  were 
present  to  vote  upon  this  meas- 
ure of  colossal  importance  in  the  financial 
sense,  it  may  be  well  to  account  for  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  who  did  not  vote. 
First  let  it  be  said  that  twenty-seven  Re- 
publicans and  twenty  Democrats  voted  for 
the  bill,  while  fifteen  Republicans  and  seven 
Democrats  voted  against  it.  Now  as  to 
those  who  were  absent:  Five  Republicans 
and  five  Democrats  were  paired  for  the  bill, 
and  eight  Republicans  and  two  Democrats 
were  paired  against  it.  Seven  Senators 
were  absent  and  were  not  paired.  Five  of 
these  were  considered  as  favorable  to  the 
bill  and  two  as  opposed.  Of  these  absentees, 
four  Republicans  and  one  Democrat  were 
listed  as  favorable,  while  one  Republican 
and  one  Democrat  were  opposed.  This 
gives  us  a  total  of  sixty-two  Senators  favor- 
ing the  bill,  of  whom  thirty-six  are  Republi- 
cans and  twenty-six  Democrats.  Against 
the  bill  are  thirty-four  Senators,  of  whom 
twenty-four  are  Republicans  and  ten  Demo- 
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crats.  If  President  Harding  should  veto  the 
bin,  the  House  would  easily  pass  the  mea- 
sure by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority, 
but  it  would  require  only  thirty-three  votes 
in  the  Senate  to  uphold  Uie  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Haritnt  Several  Senators  who  voted  for 
Umt^  the  measure  are  regarded  as 
unwilling  to  insist  upon  it  as 
against  a  Presidential  veto.  It  was  therefore 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  decision  rested 
in  the  hands  of  President  Harding,  and  that 
if  he  vetoed  the  bill  it  could  not  be  enacted 
into  law  at  the  present  time.  Senator  Lodge, 
when  the  biU  was  on  its  passage,  made  a 
sentimental  speech  touching  upon  the  brav- 
ery and  the  hardships  of  our  boys  in  fierce 
engagements  on  French  soil.  But  it  would 
be  extremely  unfair  to  hold  that  Senator 
Lodge  and  the  others  who  voted  for  this  bill 
had  any  more  sympathy  with  the  soldiers, 
or  any  deeper  desire  to  be  of  aid  to  them, 
than  the  Senators  who  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  bill.  It  is  not  a  question  how  the 
country  feels  towards  our  young  men  who 
fought  in  France,  but  a  question  whether  or 
not  this  particular  Bonus  bill  constitutes  wise 
legislation.   The  bill  itself,  if  it  became  law, 


would  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year.  It  limits  the  credit  of  veterans  who 
did  not  go  abroad  to  a  maximum  of  (500, 
and  limits  the  overseas  men  to  $625.  Their 
"adjusted  service  pay"  would  be  reckoned 
at  $1  a  day  for  home  service  and  $1.15  for 
service  abroad.  Because  the  cash  is  not 
available,  the  soldiers  would  be  paid  in 
interest-bearing  certificates,  upoir  which 
they  could  borrow  money,  elaborate  loan 
provisions  being  made  in  the  bill. 

FinancU  As  an  option,  vocational  train- 
Atpabi^  ino  aid  may  be  obtained:  and 
as  another  option  it  is  pro- 
vided that  aid  may  be  given  in  purchasing 
a  farm  or  a  home.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  most  service  men  would  take  the  certifi- 
cates. Looking  ahead  for  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  to  the  winding-up  of  the  obli- 
gations under  the  certificates,  it  is  calcu- 
lated by  Treasury  experts  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  a  total  approaching 
$4,000,000,000.  The  amounts  to  be  ap- 
propriated year  by  year  would  greatly  vary. 
The  estimate  for  1923  is  about  $77,000,000; 
but  after  twenty  years  there  would  remain 
the  principal  obligation,  which  would  then 
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amount  perhaps  to  over  $3,000,000,000. 
When  it  comes  to  relative  deserts,  the  sums 
offered  the  ex-service  men  under  this  Bonus 
bill  are  the  merest  pittances.  The  drafted 
men  who  served  as  soldiers  should  have  had 
at  least  as  much  compensation  as  the  men 
who  made  munitions,  built  ships,  and  oper- 
ated railroads.  That  the  fighting  army  was 
not  supported  by  a  work  army,  was  a  matter 
of  the  bad  policies  and  bad  politics  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  war  crisis.  But  the  cruel  in- 
justice that  was  wrought  by  those  unsound 
policies  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
atoned -for  by  the  present  Bonus  bill  to 
justify  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the 
public  treasury  might  find  itself  involved. 

ThtPtaidtni  On  the  fourth  of  September 
(/nrfer  President  Harding  had  com- 
pleted half  of  his  second  year 
in  office.  His  first  year  was  regarded  as 
successful  by  the  press,  and  by  the  general 
accord  of  opinion.  Economies  of  expendi- 
Rire  were  announced  under  the  new  bud- 
get measure.  The  Washington  Conference, 
which  dealt  with  problems  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East,  brought  credit  and  praise 
to  the  Administration.  More  recently 
President  Harding  has  come  under  criticism ; 
and  his  most  typical  qualities  have  been 
cited  dis|>aragingiy,  whereas  they  had  last 
\ear  been  accounted  so  praiseworthy. 
Labor    leaders    with    insulting    arrogance 


have  denounced  a  President  whom  they 
found  that  they  could  not  control,  after 
they  had  presumed  unduly  upon  his  friend- 
liness and  good-will.  They  have  informed 
the  country  that  to  show  their  displeasure 
they  will  proceed  in  the  fall  elections  to 
break  up  President  Harding's  supporting 
majority  in  Congress.  Certain  business 
interests,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
impatient  with  the  President  because  he 
has  not  suddenly  arisen  at  some  given  mo- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  past  summer  and 
settled  the  strikes  off-hand  by  sheer  master- 
fulness, and  by  the  resort  to  powers  of  de- 
cision and  action  which  are  not  constitu- 
tionally vested  in  his  office.  Still  others 
have  criticized  the  President  because  he 
has  not  used  political  and  personal  pressure 
■  to  dominate  Congress  and  to  force  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  two  houses  to 
settle  this  or  that  question  under  White 
House  dictation. 

N  P  al  "^^^^  "^'^^  '^^*  criticized  the 
Raltr^MtJ  President  most  severely  for 
not  trying  to  bend  Congress 
to  his  will  have  naively  assumed  that  the 
views  of  the  President  would  accord  with 
their  own  strong  and  impatient  opinions 
as  to  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done. 
It  is  very  fortunate,  all  things  considered, 
that  we  have  a  President  who  does  not 
imagine,  in  every  moment  of  business  de- 
pression, or  of  trouble  in  one  direction  or 
another,  that  it  is  his  business  by  virtue  of 
his  office  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  personal 
ruler  i\ith  autocratic  authority  to  settle 
all  things  for  the  best.  There  are  funda- 
mental matters  in  the  sphere  of  our  business 
iife  which  have  to  be  worked  out  by  ex- 
perience and  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
the  fiat  of  a  President  or  of  any  other  man. 
The  American  public  must  shake  oft  its 
apathy,  and  decide  for  itself  whether  or  not 
it  will  henceforth  tolerate  railroad  strikes, 
and  whether  or  not  it  will  demand  a  re- 
organization of  the  coal  industry,  Mr. 
Harding  has  in  point  of  fact  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  endeavors  to  persuade 
private  interests  to  respect  their  public 
obhgations.     He  has  not  failed  in  his  duty. 

Tht  PMc     As  we  pointed  out  last  month, 

'i^^       it  was  not  masterfulness  on 

the  part  of  any  one  individual 

that  settled  the  Boston  police  strike,  but 

an  aroused  public  opinion  that  would  listen 

to  no  compromises  in  the  face  of  such  an 
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outrage.  The  railroad  strike  of  recent 
weeks  has  been  without  any  justification 
whatever,  and  has  been  attended  by  many 
criminal  acts  against  the  innocent  and  long- 
suffering  public.  There  can  be  no  real 
settlement  of  a  situation  thus  produced  by 
mere  processes  of  temporary  adjustment 
between  the  two  private  interests  of  em- 
ploying capital  and  of  organized  labor. 
There  will  be  no  end  of  the  menace  until 
the  public  mind  is  sufficiently  awake  to 
the  danger  that  confronts  the  country  to 
decide,  with  overwhelming  force,  that  the 
stoppage  of  transportation  by  strikes  will 
not  be  tolerated.  This  means  of  course  that 
proper  arrangements  for  adjusting  questions 
of  wages  and  of  worldng  conditions  shall 
be  adopted,  so  that  what  is  for  the  public 
benefit  wiU  also  be  for  the  best  welfare  of 
all  those  who  have  private  interests  at  stake 
in  the  carrying  on  of  transportation.  Mr. 
Harding  would  wholly  favor  such  a  de- 
termination of  railroad  troubles;  but  he  is 
aware  that  the  public  must  make  the  deci- 
sion, and  that  the  President  cannot  act 
with  conclusive  results  until  the  country  has 
dearly  expressed  its  will  and  provided  legal 
means  in  accordance  with  which  he  may  pro- 
ceed.   Iaws,  not  injunctions,  are  required. 

[Mr.  HarJ{nt  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
"^a^DJ"  Mr.  Harding's  patient 
"**•  '^^  efforts  to  iert^e  the 
country  as  a  constitutional  Presi- 
dent are  going  to  find  so  sweeping 
a  condemnation  at  the  polls  in 
November  as  many  persons  have 
thought  probable.  An  unusual 
degree  of  independence  will  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  voters;  but  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  one  question 
or  another  do  not  point  altogether 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Action  on  the  Bonus  bill, 
for  example,  has  not  been  par- 
tisan. We  have  already  shown 
that  Democrats  and  Republicans 
were  alike  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  voting  in  primaries  has 
not  indicated  that  the  country  b 
inclined  either  to  approve  or  to 
condemn  a  Representative  or 
Senator  merely  because  of  his  at- 
titude upon  the  bonus  or  any 
other  pajtiodar  measure.  Thus 
Senator  Lodge  wins  his  renomina- 
tion  very  decisively  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  he  supported  the  bonus. 


If  he  had  opposed  the  bonus  for  reasons 
wWch  nobody  could  have  stated  more  per- 
suasively than  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Republicans 
of  Massachusetts  would  have  renominated 

him  not  less  decisively. 

TktftiDuUi  ^  ^'^^  ^^  Tariff  biU,  it  is 
Com  ToJ^  simply  a  high  protectionist 
measure  shaped  by  its  framers 
to  meet  post-war  conditions,  differing 
especially  from  former  tariffs  in  its  efforts 
to  help  stabilize  agricultural  prices  in 
a  period  of  rural  difficulty  that  for  a  time 
had  reached  the  stage  of  acute  distress. 
When  Republican  Congressmen  go  before 
their  constituents  to  debate  their  policies 
through  the  month  of  October,  they  will 
have  all  the  better  fighting  position  by 
reason  of  the  independence  that  was  shown 
in  recommitting  the  bill  on  the  question  of 
the  dye  embargo.  This  action  in  the 
House  did  not  so  much  reveal  Republican 
discord  as  it  proved  the  fact  that  Congress- 
men do  not  now  feel  themselves  under  the 
lash  of  bossism  or  of  dictatorial  leadership. 
When  a  considerable  group  of  very  able 
Republican  Senators  opfX)sed  certain  tariff 
schedules  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  in  the 
summer  of  1909,  they  were  actually  sub- 
jected to  political  persecution,  and  attempts 
■  were  made  to  read  them  out  of  the  party. 
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although  it  was  they  who  had  shown  true 
party  sagacity. 

o  ,  ,,  There  is  nothing  whatever  of 
UntaControU  "^^  ^^°-  t^^  '^  Happening 
at  present.  No  man's  parly 
standing  is  affected  at  all  by  his  position 
on  the  tariff  question,  or  the  bonus  ques- 
tion, or  the  shipping  subsidy,  or  any  other 
pending  economic  issue.  He  is  dealing 
with  his  own  conscience,  and  he  is  dealing 
with  the  people  whom  he  represents  in  his 
district  or  his  State.  If  he  is  seeking  re- 
election, he  can  go  before  these  people 
with  his  own  record  to  defend,  and  can  de- 
clare that  he  has  done  as  well  as  he  could 
under  conditions  of  tremendous  difficulty 
resulting  from  the  world's  economic  dis- 
locations following  the  Great  War.  No- 
body expected  that  the  Republican  ma- 
jorities of  1920  would  be  repeated  in 
the  autumn  of  1922.  But  the  prediction 
that  we  are  about  to  witness  a  Republican 
debacle,  something  Uke  the  recent  defeat  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  going  farther  than  the  shifting 
political  tides  of  last  month  would  justify. 


Thi  Maint  ^^^  example,  there  is  one  State 
Eltttima  that  always  furnishes  some 
clear  indication  in  advance, 
because  Maine  continues  to  hold  its  elec- 
tions in  September,  whereas  all  other 
States  now  elect  in  November.  The  Maine 
election  was  held  on  September  11.  It 
was  characterized  by  unusual  apathy.  Ac- 
cording to  impartial  reports,  the  Democrats 
made  a  much  more  extended  and  strenuous 
campaign  than  the  Republicans.  United 
States  Senator  Frederick  Hale  was  busy 
in  Washington,  whiie  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent, former- Governor  Curtis,  had 
stumped  the  State  very  thoroughly,  attack- 
ing the  record  of  Mr.  Hale.  It  seems  to 
have  been  true  in  a  simihir  way  that  the 
Republican  Governor,  Percival  P.  Baxter, 
made  few  apjjearances,  while  his  opponent, 
the  well-known  William  R.  Pattangill,  of 
Augusta,  had  made  a  sweeping  campaign. 
Just  in  advance  of  the  election  the  Demo- 
crats had  declared  that  they  would  cany 
the  State  by  20,000.  The  Repubhcans 
had  claimed  anywhere  from  30,000  to 
60,000.  As  it  turned  out.  Governor  Baxter 
was  reelected  by  nearly  30,000  over  his 
Democratic  opponent,  and  Senator  Hale's 
majority  was  only  about  z,ooo  less  than 
that  of  the  Governor. 

/nfcrprd/«  There  was  a  great  falling  off 
ik  Raulu  1"  Mame's  total  vote  as  com- 
pared with  IQ20,  and  this 
reduction  was  wholly  on  the  Republican 
side,  the  Democrats  making  a  slight  actual 
gain.  The  four  present  Republican  Con- 
gressmen from  Maine  are  all  reelected.  In 
the  new  Legislature  it  appears  that  the 
Democrats  will  have  three  Senators  as 
against  twenty-eight  Republicans,  and 
thirty-five  members  out  of  a  total  of  151 
m  the  lower  House.  In  the  last  Legisla- 
ture they  had  only  sixteen  Representatives 
and  no  Senators.  Several  women  were 
candidates,  and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Dora  B, 
Pinkham  of  Fort  Kent,  was  elected  to  the 
lower  House  of  the  Legislature.  Politicians 
will  interpret  the  Maine  elections  as  they 
prefer.  Ui>on  the  whole,  both  parties 
would  seem  justified  in  the  view  that  they 
had  done  as  well  as  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect.  The  vote  two  years  ago  was  not 
normal.  The  recent  vote  leaves  the  Re- 
publicans with  as  strong  a  lead  as  they  could 
fairly  have  counted  upon.  A  prompt  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  measure,  foLowed  up  by 
an  opportunity  for  President  Harding  to 
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veto  the  Bonus  bill,  with  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  not  much 
further  delayed,  has  given  fuU 
occasion  for  a  rapid  but  ample 
October  campaign;  and  election 
day,  November  7,  will  probably 
register  a  fairly  intelligent  party 
decision  at  the  hands  of  the  voters. 

La  FaBiOt  anJ  Recent  primary  elec- 
B'/Monrin  tions  have  been  inter- 
"™'"  esting  and  important 
enough  to  justify  the  revived  belief 
that  the  primary  nominating  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  faults,  will  not  be 
abandoned  in  the  near  future,  in 
favor  of  a  return  to  the  old  con- 
vention system.  We  are  publish- 
ing elsewhere  in  this  number  an 
article  upon  the  political  career  of 
Senator  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin 
which  notes  the  fact  of  his  re- 
markable success  in  the  primaries 
of  September  5.  Mr.  La  Follette 
received  more  than  300,000  votes, 
which  gave  him  a  majority  of  per- 
haps 100,000  over  his  leading  op- 
fwnent.  The  La  Follette  State 
ticket  won  a  corresponding  victory, 
Governor  Btaine  being  renomi- 
nated. The  La  Follette  support 
is  now,  as  always  heretofore,  per- 
sonal rather  than  partisan.  His  ticket 
was  favored  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Volstead  Act,  by  those  who  are  against 
the  Esch-Cummios  Railroad  Law,  by  those 
who  admire  La  Follette's  attacks  upon  the 
pending  Tariff  bill  and  who  sympathize 
with  his  radical  program  at  large. 

MitUtm  mi   In  Wisconsin,  the  La  Follette 


can  contestants  in  the  primaries  besides  the 
incumbent.  Senator  Townsend  secured  his 
renomination  by  a  plurality  of  about  25,000 
over  the  foremost  of  his  three  opponents. 
If  Republican  opinion  in  Michigan  had  been 
very  firmly  disposed  to  recall  Townsend 
because  it  could  not  reach  Newberry  in 
person,  the  votes  would  have  been  concen- 
trated upon  one  candidate.    Mr.  Townsend 


IM  Notary    supporters  made  the  case  of     has  the  reputation  of  a  valuable  Senator, 
Senator  Newberry  of  Michigan     and  it  merely  suffices  to  say  that  the  New- 


an  issue,  Mr.  La  Follette  having  strongly 
opposed  the  seating  of  Mr.  Newberr>'. 
Just  a  week  later  than  the  Wisconsin  pri- 
maries, however,  the  State  of  Michigan, 
which  had  a  much  more  direct  concern  with 
what  is  called  "Newberryism"  in  politics, 
faced  that  issue  directly  though  vicariously. 
Senator  Townsend,  who  is  Mr.  Newberry's 
colleague,  was  a  candidate  for  renominaCion. 
He  had  supported  Mr.  Newberry's  title  to 
the  seat.  There  was  a  powerful  effort  in 
Michigan  to  defeat  Mr. Townsend  byway 
of  showing  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  sustaining  Mr.  Newberry's  claims. 
But  there  were  three  fairly  strong  Republi- 


bcrry  issue  has  not  thus  far  side-tracked 
him.  A  further  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
Senator  Townsend  will  occur  on  election 
day,  when  those  Michigan  voters  who  be- 
lieve that  "Newberryism"  is  the  real  issue 
can  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
This  Democratic  leader  is  no  other  than  the 
popular  former  Governor,  Woodbridgc  N. 
Ferris,  who  will  undoubtedly  make  as  good 
a  run  against  Mr.  Townsend  as  facts  and 
circumstances  could  admit.  The  threatened 
closing  of  the  Ford  Automobile  Works  at 
Detroit,  on  account  of  fuel  shortage,  was 
regarded  as  having  some  bearing  upon 
Michigan  politics. 
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Cdiforn. 


mjelm» 


The  California  primaries  oc- 
,  curred  on   August    29,     The 

country  at  large  was  watching 
with  interest  the  contest  between  iKe  Iwo 
Republican  factions.  Just  as  in  Wisconsin 
the  issue  always  is  for  or  against  LaFollclte, 
so  in  California  the  issue  is  for  or  against 
Hiram  Johnson.  The  opponents  of  Johnson 
had  gained  the  reluctant  consent  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore,  who 
was  not  a  politician,  to  enter  the  race  for 
United  States  Senator.  The  vole  for  John- 
son was  not  as  decisi^-e  as  some  of  his  former 
victories,  and  very  much  less  sweeping  than 
the  success  of  LaFolielte.  The  total  vole 
was  well  above  half  a  million,  and  Johnson's 
majority  was,  in  round  figures,  70,000.  The 
Johnson  vote  was  about  300,000  and  the 
Moore  vote  about  2,^0,000.  Mr.  Moore 
carried  Los  Angeles  rather  decisively  against 
Johnson,  while  in  turn  Johnson  carried  San 
Francisco  c\'en  more  decisi\'ely  against 
Moore.  Johnson's  Democratic  opponent  in 
next  month's  election  will  be  Mr.  W.  K. 
Pearson,  of  Los  Angeles.  Just  following  the 
primaries,  the  anti-Johnson  committee  de- 
clared that  the  "btasted  claims  "  of  John- 


son's managers  of  .175,000  majority  had 
fallen  away,  and  that  "the  Johnson  ma- 
chine had  been  broken  in  a  short  campaign 
by  a  man  who  had  never  before  made  a 
political  light."  ,  The  supporters  of  the 
President  and  of  Secretaries  Hughes  and 
Hoover  could  not  be  expected  to  have  ral- 
lied very  strongly  around  the  banner  of  Mr. 
Johnson  when  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Moore.  Vet,  all  things  con- 
sidered, Hiram  Johnson  has  won  a  definite 
victory  that  points  to  his  reelection  in 
November. 

From  Putd  The  contest  in  the  State  of 
C°""lw  Washington  resulted  on  Sep- 
"'^  tember    12   in   the   renomina- 

tion  of  Senator  Miles  Poindester,  whose 
plurality  over  his  closest  competitor  in 
a  field  of  six  candidates  was  not  impressively 
large.  We  have  already  alluded  to  Senator 
Lodge's  striking  success  in  Massachusetts 
as  against  a  highly  respected  competitor, 
Hon.  Joseph  Walker.  In  the  November 
election,  Mr.  Lodge  will  face  as  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent  William  A.  Gaston,  the 
Boston  banker.  Governor  Cox  was  re- 
nominated by  the  Republicans  for  his 
present  office.  Vermont  primaries  also 
occurred  on  the  twelfth,  and  Frank  L. 
Greene  was  nominated  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  place  of  Hon.  Carroll  S.  Page, 
who  will  retire  next  March  at  the  age  of 
eighty — after  fourteen  years  in  the  Senate. 
The  nomination  for  Governor  was  won  by 
Mr.  Redfield  Proctor,  a  son  of  the  former 
United  States  Senator  of  the  same  name. 
On  the  following  day,  September  13,  the 
Connecticut  Republicans  held  a  State  con- 
vention and  renominated  United  States 
Senator  Charles  P.  McLean  by  acclamation. 
The  present  Lieutenant  Governor,  C.  A. 
Templeton,  was  also  acclaimed  the  candi- 
date for  Governor,  and  Professor  William 
Bingham  of  Yale  was  named  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

MarylanJ  Teka  The  contest  in  the  Maryland 
Sa't^l'"     primaries    of    September     12 
"*  was  one  of  exceptional  vigor. 

Like  the  earlier  primaries  in  Indiana,  Penn- 
sjlvania,  and  Missouri,  and  the  more  recent 
ones  in  Ohio,  California,  .Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  this  Maryland  contest  illustrated 
the  fact  that  the  primary  is  obtaining  too 
firm  a  hold  upon  our  political  methods  to 
be  discarded  in  the  near  future.  Senator 
Joseph  L  France,  of  Mar>'land,  who  is  com- 
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pleting  his  first  term,  is  a  gentlemen  of 
wealth  whose  course  in  politics  is  that  of 
a  conspicuously  self -directed  mentality. 
While  nominally  a  Republican,  Mr.  France 
has  been  almost  as  little  in  harmony  with 
his  party's  attitudes  and  policies  as  Mr. 
La  FoUette  himself.  In  June  a  good  many 
leading  Republicans  of  Maryland  met  in 
a  conference  at  Frederick  in  order  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  Mr.  France,  and  to 
find  a  candidate  to  run  against  him  in  the 
primaries.  They  selected  Mr.  John  W. 
Garrett,  a  wealthy  Baltimorean  banker  who 
has  had  diplomatic  experience  and  who  was 
secretary  of  the  international  conference 
at  Washington  on  naval  disarmament  and 
problems  of  the  Pacific.  Mr,  France  had 
opposed  the  Five  Power  treaty,  while  Mr. 
Garrett  is  an  exponent  of  the  Hughes- 
Harding  policies.  Mr.  France  had  also 
made  a  journey  to  Soviet  Russia  and  had 
been  regarded  as  too  friendly  an  apologist 
for  the  Bolshevists,  Nevertheless,  Mr, 
France  has  secured  his  renominarion  on  his 
sole  issue  of  "Americanism,"  largely  with 
the  help  of  organized  labor.  Against  him 
in  the  electoral  campaign  will  be  Mr. 
William  Cabell  Bruce,  who  won  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  over  a  strong  competitor, 
Mr.  W.  I.  Norris.  All  leading  candidates 
in  Maryland  seem  to  have  favored  modifica- 
tion of  the  Volstead  Act. 


HariitUli  and 
BUiat 
DtftaUJ 


As  our  readers  well  know,  the 
primaries  in  the  States  farther 
south  are  more  important 
than  the  elections,  because  the  real  contests 
are  within  the  Democratic  Party.  In 
several  of  the  Southern  States,  factionalism 
is  strong,  and  politics  plays  about  the  for- 
tunes of  certain  ambitious  individuals. 
Thus  in  Georgia  the  contest  turned  upon 
the  candidacy  of  Governor  Hardwick  for 
another  tenn.  White  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Hardwick  had  been  far  from 
orthodox  in  the  estunation  of  President 
Wilson,  and  at  odds  with  the  Democratic 
Senate  leaders.  He  had  aspired  ultimately 
to  retum  to  the  Senate,  but  he  has  now  been 
sweepingly  defeated.  Hon.  Clifford  L. 
Walker,  therefore,  will  be  the  next  Governor 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hardwick  had  not  only 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  those  who 
followed  President  Wilson's  leadership,  but 
in  last  month's  fight  he  found  his  former 
ally  Senator  Tom  Watson  against  him,  and 
was  also  opposed  by  the  Ku  Klu-^c  Klan, 
which,  as  Governor,  he  has  been  trying  to 


.  FRANCE.  OF  MARYLAND 


unmask  in  its  illegal  methods  and  activities. 
In  South  Carolina,  the  fight  to  defeat  Cole 
L.  Blease  was  successful  on  September  n. 
In  an  earher  primary,  Blease  Imd  led  over 
several  opponents  in  the  contest  for  Gov- 
ernor; but  in  the  second,  or  so-called  "run- 
off "  primary,  Blease's  opponents  concen- 
trated their  support  upon  Thomas  G, 
McLeod,  whose  victory  is  regarded  as 
a  triumph  for  the  best  elements  of  South 
Carolina's  citizenship. 

■■Run^ffi"in  The  United  States  Senate  will 
««.»,  greaUy  miss  John  Sharp  WU- 
hams  when  he  retires  from 
politics  on  the  fourth  of  March.  The  con- 
test in  Mississippi  for  his  seat  at  Washing- 
ton has  been  an  intense  one,  with  ex- 
Senator  Vardaman  at  the  center  of  it.  Mr. 
Vardaman's  principal  opponent  was  Con- 
gressman Hubert  D.  Stephens,  In  an 
earlier  primary,  Vardaman  led  Stephens  by 
more  than  8,000  votes,  Miss  Belle  Kearney 
polling  more  than  r8,ooo.  In  the  second 
primary,  on  September  5,  Miss  Kearney's 
support  had  apf)arently  gone  to  Stephens, 
whose  success  over  Vardaman  was  duly 
proclaimed.  In  Texas,  as  was  noted  in 
these  pages  last  month.  Senator  Culberson 
was  defeated  for  renomination,  two  oppo- 
nents running  ahead  of  him.     A  pcoond 
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HON.  BARLE  B.  MAYFIBLD,  OF  TEXAS 
(Piiul  victor  in  the  E 


»  tbe  United  Statei  Senate) 

primary  on  August  26  between  these  two 
leading  candidates  resulted  In  the  victory  of 
Earle  B.  Mayfield  over  James  E.  Ferguson. 
Mr.  Mayfield  will  accordingly  be  the  next 
Senator.  He  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  is  generally 
credited  with  having  been  the  candidate 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Mr.  Maj-field  has 
been  regarded  as  a  man  of  high  personal 
standing. 


prices  of  coal  to  prevent  profiteering. 
Speaking  generally,  the  country  has  been 
recovering  from  depressed  business  condi- 
tions; unemployment  has  been  chiefly 
limited  to  groups  of  strikers.  American 
cities  are  resuming  work  upon  public  im- 
provements which  was  suspended  during 
the  war  period.  The  building  boom  con- 
tinues, and  the  coming  year  will  witness  the 
completion  of  new  homes  for  millions  of 
people  besides  many  thousands  of  indus- 
trial and  business  structures.  As  typical 
of  the  projects  that  our  splendid  cities  are 
now  bold  enough  to  undertake,  we  are  pub- 
lishing an  article  in  this  number  upon  the 
great  tunnel  that  the  city  of  Denver  is  to 
construct  in  order  to  put  Denver  on  a 
direct  transcontinental  railroad  route.  The 
tunnel  project  is  also  to  bring  water  to 
Denver  from  the  western  slopes,  and  to 
serve  other  engineering  purposes.  Mr. 
Wayne  Williams'  article  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  entrancing  interest  as  it  points 
out  the  possibilities  of  material  develop- 
ment that  may  turn  upon  a  single  project. 
Mr.  Ford's  proposals  for  developing  great 
nitrogen  factories  at  Muscle  Shoals  have  not 
yet  secured  approval  at  Washington, 


StdtanJ 
Local 
Aaitlly 


Besides  Federal  activities  in 
relation  to  the  coal  strike,  the 
governments  of  a  number  of 
States  have  taken  official  action  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Thus,  in  New  York,  Governor 
Xathan  L,  Miller  called  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  which  promptly  accepted 
his  recommendations  and  provided  for  a 
coal  administrator  with  a  good  deal  of 
power  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  coal, 
so  that  the  shortage  might  not  result  in 
extreme  hardship  to  any  portion  of  the 
State  or  any  element  of  the  population. 
The  Governor  of  Ohio  also  called  a  special 
session  in  the  second  week  of  September, 
and  he  was  given  emergency  powers  and 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Fuel  Administrator, 
pro\ision  also  being  made  for  fixing  the 


GOVERNOR  MILLER  (ri(ht)  AMD  THE  NEW 

YORK  FUEL  ADMINISTRATOR 

(With  almoM  unlimited  poweri.  Mi.  WiUiamH.  Wooding 

prendeot  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Compaiqr. 

houKbolderi  act  a  fair  deal  durioa  the' coil  ihortsge) 
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'  ThCaal  After  piecemeal 
^'fcWwt^  agreements  with 
the  operators, 
the  miners  of  soft  coal  straggled 
back  to  work  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  August,  and  by 

,  the  ist  of  September  pro- 
duction had  reached  a  very 
high  point  — something  like 
9,500,000  tons  a  week,  or  about 
25  per  cent,  more  than  the 
country's  normal  consump- 
tion. Thus,  the  problem  of 
obtaining  sufficient  bitumi- 
nous coal  (at  a  price)  for  the 
country's  industrial  needs  was 
reduced  to  the  one  question 
whether  the  railroads  would  be 
able  to  supply  sufficient  cars 
to  carry  liie  fuel.  After  the 
^ve-raonths'  strike,  the  figures 
of  the  Geological  Survey 
showed  that  the  total  ouput 
of  bituminous  coal  up  to  Sep- 
tember J  of  this  year  was  some 
30,000,000  tons  less  than  the 
production  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1921.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  coimtry  has  been  actively  eating  into 
the  reserve  stock  of  coal,  estimated  at 
50,000,000  tons  when  the  strike  began,  and 
that  there  is  at  present  probably  not  more 
than  s,ooo,ooo  tons  of  reserve  on  hand. 
The  true  deficiency  due  to  the  strike  is, 
therefore,  nearer  75,000,000  tons. 

Tht  Anihraciie  It  was  a  fortnight  later  that 
"V^"^  a  compromise  peace  agreement 
"  was  obtained  in  the  anthracite 
fields,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Senators. 
Pepper  and  Reed  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
September  11,  the  anthracite  mines  re- 
opened with  all  of  the  155,000  miners  who 
could  be  rounded  up,  back  at  work.  It  was 
expected  that  the  anthracite  mines  would 
be  slower  to  reach  normal  production  than 
the  soft-coal  fields.  Fuel  was  immediately 
rushed  to  the  points  in  most  need  of  it, 
and  cars  actually  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  day  following  the  opening  of  the  mines. 
With  the  prospect  of  getting  coal  for  the 
furnace,  after  all,  this  winter,  the  average 
citizen's  mind  turned  to  the  question  of  cost, 
and  the  first  indications  were  that  the  price 
of  hard  coal  would  be  about  one  dollar 
a  ton  more  than  last  year.  It  was  ex- 
plained from  the  operators"  side  that  such 


PBNNSYLVANIA-S   QOVERNOR   AND   UNITED   STATES  SENA- 
TORS WHO  WBRB  ACTIVE  IN  SETTLING  THE  ANTHRACITE 

STRIKE 
(From  left  to  riabt.  bi 


an  increase  was  justified  to  absorb  the  cost 
of  maintaining  and  pumping  out  the  mines 
through  the  five  months  of  idleness.  This 
cost  was  estimated  for  alt  the  mines  at 
$18,000,000,  and  was  an  item  of  "over- 
head," of  course,  that  came  during  a  period 
of  practically  no  sales  and  shipments  at  all. 

a  ,„  in   I     Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoo- 
BiiUth  Coal  .    ■'      ,  ■■!_    f    1 

Hdfa  Out  ^^'■'  1"  conference  with  fuel 
administrators  of  many  States, 
has  planned  carefully  the  distribution  of 
every  ton  of  newly  mined  anthracite.  Mr. 
Hoover  is  confident  that  the  American 
householder  will  be  protected  and  that  he 
will  get  enough  coal  to  carry  him  through 
the  winter  without  serious  discomfort. 
Some  very  essential  industries,  such  as  the 
New  York  City  subway,  were  kept  going 
with  the  aid  of  coal  shipped  from  Great 
Britain,  which,  with  the  prevailing  surplus 
of  shipping  and  the  lower  wages  in  the  Brit- 
ish mines,  could  be  delivered  at  New  York 
at  the  beginning  of  our  strike  at  a  cost  of 
about  $7  a  ton.  With  the  sudden  emergency 
demand,  this  cost  rose  $2  or  $3  a  ton  later 
on.  Although  the  British  miners'  earnings 
are  very  much  less  than  those  of  our  own 
men,  the  surface  men  receiving  only  $8  or  $9 
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fully  to  the  United  States  were  without 
result,  chiefly  because  of  the  union's  refusal 
to  accept  arbitration.  Criticism  referring 
to  the  President's  course  and  its  faUure  to 
achieve  results  is,  however,  scarcely  in 
order.  The  coal-mining  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  too  thoroughly  unbalanced 
and  diseased  to  allow  any  happy  thought  or 
inventiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  straighten  things  out  over 
night.  Nothing  less  than  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  coal  trade  will  prevent 
the  costly  and  disgraceful  periodic  warfare. 
The  new  National  Coal  Commission  is,  in 
Mr.  Hoover's  view,  the  first  step  toward 
reaching  a  final  solution  of  the  coal  problem. 
Mr.  Hoover  sees  two  kinds  of  trouble  which 
must  be  remedied  before  the  coal  industry 
in  the  United  States  can  be  called  decent 
and  orderly;  first,  relationships  between 
employer  and  employee;  second,  the  lack 
of  economic  organization  of  the  industry. 
Certainly  collective  bargaining  has  failed 
this  summeTj  and  as  to  the  econonucs  of  the 
situation,  the  figures  show  tliat  the  bitumi- 
nous mines  are  putting  forth  300,000,000 
tons  more  coal  for  the  year  than  the  country 


per  week,  as  a  minimum,  while  the  actual 
miners  get  C16  to  $18  a  week  (u*ith  both 
classes  getting  the  benefit  of  any  profitable 
operation  of  the  mines),  the  costs  to  the 
English  operator  are  increased  by  the  ex- 
traordinarily small  production  per  man  as 
compared  with  the  American  mines.  In 
the  United  States,  the  average  mine  worker 
produces  more  than  700  tons  yearly.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  output  per  worker  is 
only  about  223  tons.  This  astonishing 
difference  is  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  use 
of  machine  mining  in  the  United  States, 
about  43  per  cent,  of  our  total  production 
being  machine  mined,  while  the  British 
proportion  varies  from  2  per  cent,  in  the 
Welsh  fields  to  25  per  cent,  in  Scotland. 

j.p  There  were  only  two  reassur- 

j,rim  ''*g  features  in  the  terms  of 
peace  in  the  coal  mining 
industry.  First,  the  miners  actually  began 
to  produce  coal;  and  this  had  become  so 
imperatively  necessary  that  it  was  probably 
well  to  start  up  the  mines  even  under  a 
truce,  rather  than  a  real  peace.  Second, 
the  temporary  agreement  included  the 
acquiescence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  head  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  in  a  recommendation 
to  Congress  for  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
industry  and  report  on  the  facts.  Aside 
from  these  two  matters,  the  public  must 
look  on  the  results  of  the  stni^le  with  a 
wry  face.  The  men  returned  to  work  at  the 
war-time  scale  of  wages  which  they  had 
demanded  five  months  before.  This  scale 
is  to  hold  until  April  i,  1923,  when  the 
whole  controversy  will  again  be  thrown 
open.  The  one  hope  is  that  when  the  new 
break  comes,  there  will  be  such  a  body  of 
facts  regarding  the  mining  situation  before 
the  eyes  of  thepublic,  provided  by  the  newly 
established  commission,  as  will  enable  the 
Government  and  the  people  to  make  a  final 
and  decisive  stand.  In  the  meantime,  the 
recent  settlement  is  being  trumpeted  as 
a  great  victory  of  the  miners  over  the  oper- 
ators. It  would  be  much  truer  to  character- 
ize it  as  a  mere  truce  in  a  struggle  that  went 
against  the  American  public,  as  praaically 
all  the  penalties  and  losses  will  be  paid  by 
the  people  at  large. 

^ii^'itf'   P''*^'^*'";  Harding's  solicitous     judge  jambs  h.  wilkerson  of  thb  umTBi> 
Eg  u        ^^'*^^    *o    settle    the    strike  states  district  court  at  chicaoo 

°^  earlier  and   on   terms   which 

would  have  commended  themselves  very 
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ATTORNEV-OENBRAL  DAUOHERTY  AND  HIS  ASSISTANTS  IN  THE  QOVERNMENT-S  INJUNCTION 

PROCBSDINOS  AGAINST  RAILROAD  STRIKERS 
(Mr.  Dauiherty  ii  Ksted  in  the  c 


needs,  with  labor  unemployed  much  of  the 
time  and  operators  fluctuating  between  high 
profits  and  bankruptcy. 

_.  p^L^j  In  the  middle  of  September, 
5^jj,  the  strike  of  the  railroad  shop- 
men seemed  to  be  breaking  up. 
It  ^v-as  announced  on  the  14th  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  aoo  roads  were  about  to 
make  separate  peace  with  their  men,  200,- 
000  in  all,  on  terms  that  included  the  lower 
wage  scale,  no  direct  mention  of  seniority, 
arbitration  provisions  lor  miscellaneous 
questions,  and  prompt  employment  of  all 
strikers  not  proved  guilty  of  violence.  The 
bitterness  of  the  unions  had  been  greatly 
increased  bythesweepingFederal  injunction 
issued  in  Chicago  on  September  i.  .At- 
torney-General Daugherty  obtained  in  this 
temporary  restraining  order  the  most  rigor- 
ous terms  that  had  ever  been  used  in  an 
injunction.  Its  wording  enumerated  everj- 
conceivable  act  on  the  part  of  the  strikers 
which  could  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  transportation  lines  of  the 
country.  The  severity  of  the  terms  of  the 
injunction  brought  scathing  protests  from 
labor  leaders,  Air.  Gompers  and  others 
publicly  threatening  a  general  strike  of  all 


union  labor.  Quite  outside  of  labor  and 
radical  circles,  there  was  much  criticism  of 
Mr,  Daugherty's  move.  It  was  said  in 
many  quarters  that  his  general  summing-up 
of  the  situation  in  defense  of  his  action  in 
the  matter  of  the  injunction  was  that  of  the 
alarmist,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  the  strike  ha<l  produced  a  crisis  in 
which  the  question  was  whether  the  Govern- 
ment or  labor  unions  should  rule  the 
United  States.  In  the  later  court  proceed- 
ings in  Chicago,  when  the  unions  attacked 
the  restraining  order,  the  Government 
attempting  to  have  it  made  permanent, 
Mr.  Daugherty  produced  a  vast  array  of 
evidence  to  support  his  contention  that  in 
their  bitter  determination  to  win  the  strike, 
the  railroad  shopmen  hail  entered  into 
a  \'eritable  conspiracy  to  break  down  the 
transportation  ser\-ice  without  which  the 
nation  could  not  function. 


A  Poorly 


The  whole  episode  was  not 
stage-managed  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  utmost  success. 
Many  thoughtful  people  had  taken  offense 
at  the  unexampled  severity  of  the  court 
order  while  the  Attorney- General's  words 
of  warning  as  to  the  situation  were  yet  too 
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vague  and  general  to  be  convincing;  and 
his  impressive  accumulation  of  evidence 
brought  forward  later  on  to  support  his 
contentions,  came  some  ten  days  after  an 
unfortunate  impression  had  been  produced. 
The  move  had  obviously  two  main  piuposes, 
both  of  them  laudable.  It  was  to  insist  on 
maintaining  the  movement  of  freight, 
passengers,  and  the  mails;  and  it  was  to 
make  sure  that  any  worker  who  wanted  to 
seek  employment  with  the  roads  or  retain 
it  should  not  be  prevented  from  doing  so. 
In  mid-September,  the  shop  forces  of  the 
railroads  were  being  gradually  raised  to- 
ward their  usual  numbers,  the  railroad 
executives  claiming  that  already  they  wxre 
80  per  cent,  normal.  The  effect  of  the 
strike  on  the  efficiency  of  the  roads  was, 
however,  very  apparent,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  defective  locomotives.  It  was 
authoritatively  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  locomotives  in  use  needed  repairs, 
and  15  per  cent,  of  the  freight  cars. 


Incomes  ani     The  effect   of    the   financial 
^^^q/^      depression  which  began  in  the 
^  autumn  of  1920  on  the  in- 

comes and  profits  of  the  American  people 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  recently  published 
report  of  the  Commission  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1922.  The  total  collections  from  income 
and  profit  taxes  that  year  were  only  $2,- 
088,000,000  as  compared  with  $3,228,000,- 
000  in  1920-1921.  The  current  year  should 
see  a  still  further  falling  off,  as  with  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  of  1922  the 
highest  surtax  rate  was  reduced  from  65 
per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  while  the  excess- 
profits  tax  on  corporations  was  done  away 
with  altogether,  a  straight  normal  tax  of 
i2>^  per  cent,  on  profits  being  substituted. 
This  falling-away  of  the  returns  from  these 
schedules  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment  in 
our  taxing  plan.  Collections  on  these  two 
items  for  1920,  for  instance,  amounted  to 
$3,570,000,000  and  this  sum  was  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  year's  entire  tax  receipts. 
In  fact,  ever  since  the  law  of  1916,  income 
taxes  have  been  overwhelmingly  the  most 
important  source  of  the  national  revenues. 
It  might  be  suspected  that  this  continued 
shrinkage  was  largely  due  to  increasing 
success  on  the  part  of  people  with  large  in- 
comes in  avoiding  taxation  through  invest- 
ment in  exempt  securities,  and  of  course 
this  has  had  its  effect;  but  that  it  is  not  the 
chief  cause  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 


corporation  profits  have  fallen  off  even 
faster  than  taxable  personal  incomes  and 
also  by  such  details  as  the  loss  in  South 
Carolina  of  63  per  cent.,  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  in  New  York  State,  whereas  South 
Carolina  has,  as  compared  with  New  York, 
scarcely  any  appreciable  number  of  the 
investing  class  commonly  supposed  to  avoid 
taxes  through  the  wholesale  purchase  of 
exempt  seciuities. 

The  Rates      ^^  seems  to  be  an  immutable 
Are  Too  Hiih    ^^^  ^^  Government  operations 

that  taxation  rates  set  at  too 
high  a  figure  produce  less  and  less  revenue 
as  the  years  go  by.  Our  personal  income 
rates  reached  their  climax  in  the  law  of  1918, 
with  a  normal  tax  at  12  per  cent,  and  sur- 
taxes ranging  up  to  65  per  cent,  on  incomes 
above  one  million  dollars.  Since  the  first 
year  of  extraordinarily  high  rates,  the  col- 
lections of  actual  tax  money  from  these 
sources  have  steadily  decreased.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  we  began  to  levy  personal 
income  taxes  in  1913  with  a  i  per  cent, 
normal  tax  and  graded  surtaxes  on  incomes 
above  $20,000,  the  highest  rate  being  6  per 
cent,  on  incomes  above  $500,000.  In  1916, 
only  437,000  returns  of  personal  incomes 
were  filed,  while  in  1920,  with  the  lowering 
of  the  exempt  income,  more  than  7,200,000 
returns  were  made.  The  average  rate  of 
tax  in  1916  was  only  2.75  per  cent.,  while 
the  highest  average  came  in  1918  with  7.8 
per  cent.  Since  that  year,  the  heavy  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  taxpayers  and 
the  falling  off  of  the  great  incomes,  together 
with  the  reduction  of  the  normal  rate,  have 
brought  down  the  average  rate  to  4.53  per 
cent,  in  1920.  The  forecast  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  indicates  quite  a  heavy  deficit, 
and  the  falling  off  of  collections  from  the 
two  main  sources  of  national  revenue, 
becomes  a  matter  of  real  concern. 

Shitisai  ^^^  °^  ^^  most  remarkable 
Whdesde  events  in  the  history  of  mari- 
time affairs  was  the  sale  at 
auction  by  the  United  States  Government 
on  September  12  of  226  ocean  freighters 
built  of  wood  in  the  war  period.  Ever 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Government 
has  been  anxious  to  find  private  purchasers 
for  this  portion  of  our  war-time  emergency 
shipping;  but  there  has  been  no  demand. 
The  average  cost  of  these  ships  was  about 
$700,000  each.  The  whole  226  were  sold 
to  a  single  purchaser  for  $750,000,  a  sum 
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less  than  the  cost  of  some  of  the  individual 
vessels.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
we  should  have  spent  approximately  $i,- 
000,000  apiece  for  a  good  many  ships  which, 
while  still  new,  could  not  be  sold  for  as 
much  as  $4,000  apiece.  Two  hundred  and 
eleven  of  the  ships  were  lying  in  the  James 
River  at  Claremont,  Virginia,  and  fifteen 
were  on  the  Texas  coast.  These  vessels  are 
not  to  be  thrown  into  ocean  competition, 
and  are  to  be  dismantled  as  steamships— 
this  being  a  part  of  the  bargain.  This 
rather  pitiful  end  of  our  great  war  experi- 
ment of  wooden  steamships  merely  illus- 
trates— in  what  is  after  all  a  minor  detail — 
the  awful  wastefulness  of  war  on  the 
material  side,  even  when  conducted  by  our 
most  famous  business  executives  as  dollar- 
a-year  recruits  at  Washington. 

Sup^Unt      President  Harding  had  set  his 

OurMirc/nnl     ^^^^     yp^j,     ^Jjg    passage    by 

Congress  before  adjournment 
of  the  pending  Shipping  bill,  with  its  pro- 
vision for  subsidies.  But  finally  the  Presi- 
dent receded  from  his  earlier  insistence 
that  the  Administration  Ship  Subsidy  bill 
must  be  taken  up  and  passed,  along  with 
the  Tariff  bill,  before  adjournment.  The 
measure  is  by  no  means  dead,  however,  nor 
even  moribund.  It  is  definitely  slated  for 
prompt  passage  by  a  large  vote  in  the 
House  in  November,  if  Congress  meets 
again  before  the  regular  term  which  opens 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December.  In  many 
quarters  it  has  been  hinted  that  foreign 
shipping  interests  have  been  active  in 
objectionable  ways  in  trying  to  interfere 
with  Administration  plans  for  making  a 
success  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
It  has  been  charged  that  a  "silent  war"  is 
being  waged  by  rival  interests  against 
American  shipping.  The  closing  of  the 
United  States  Consulate  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  is  treated  as  one  of  various  incidents 
growing  out  of  this  rivalry.  Chairman 
Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  recently 
stated  that  the  Atlantic  passenger  trade, 
now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  steam- 
ship lines,  is  in  the  near  future  to  be  entered- 
by  several  American  ships  even  larger  and 
faster  than  existing  "leviathans." 


Amahtt  I 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Ea^nJ  West  ^''"-  l*enby,  has  returned  from 

a  \'isit  to  the  Far  East,  and 
brings  cheering  news,  particularly  from 
Japan.     It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the 


(EDtcring  Ihc  Qolden  Gate  at  San  FranciKO  on  tetuminf 
lut  moDth  ttota  hit  trip  10  the  Far  Bait) 

major  problems  of  Asia,  viewed  as  inter- 
national politics,  can  be  measurably  settled. 
But  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  assured  by 
so  competent  an  obser\'er  as  Mr.  Denby 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  common  people 
of  Japan  is  thoroughly  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  good  effects  of 
the  Washington  Conference  are  visible  not 
only  in  Japan  but  throughout  the  Far  East 
and  the  regions  of  the  Pacific.  We  are 
publishing  an  article  this  month  which  sets 
forth  the  facts  regarding  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  assist  Nica- 
ragua and  to  ser\-e  the  best  interests  of  that 
Central  American  Republic.  This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  articles  we  have  been  pubhshing 
from  time  to  time  to  set  forth  the  truth  in 
defense  of  the  beneficent  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  befriend  the  peoples  who 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
whether  on  islands  or  on  the  mainland,  and 
whose  prosperity  and  stability  are  so  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  policies  of  the  United 
States.  Harmony  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere has  been  steadily  advanced  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  since  the  accession  of  President 
Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes.  We  re- 
corded last  month  the  notable  agreement 
reached  by  Chile  and  Peru  to  submit  their 
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difTerences  to  American  arbitration.  We 
are  publishing  in  this  number  a  series  of 
attractive  Brazilian  pictures,  which  derive 
timeliness  from  the  Brazilian  Centennial 
and  from  the  visit  of  Secretary  Hughes  to 
the  capital  of  our  great  sister  Republic  of 
the  South. 

Ir^ani*  In  OUT  last  number  we  noted 
&id>cni  tjig  lamented  death  of  Mr. 
****  Arthur  Griffith,  who  had  taken 
the  foremost  part  in  the  constructive  po- 
litical work  that  is  resulting  in  the  Irish 
Free  State.  His  leading  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor in  authority  and  influence  was 
Michael  Collins.  With  his  youth  and  vigor, 
Collins  seemed  likely  to  have  a  great  part 
to  play  in  the  future  not  only  of  Ireland 
but  of  the  British  Empire.  He  was  rapidly 
suppressing  de  Valera's  futile  rebellion. 
With  the  atmosphere  almost  clear,  and 
with  the  people  of  Ireland  almost  unani- 
mous for  the  Free  State,  Michael  Collins 
was  ambushed  and  murdered.  Fortu- 
nately Griffith  and  Collins  had  negotiated 
the  treaty  at  London  and  had  virtually 
completed  its  acceptance  in  Ireland.  Their 
work  is  not  going  to  be  in  vain.  Leaders 
who  are  trusted  and  competent  have  al- 
ready been  chosen.  ColUns  was  killed 
August  22.  On  September  9,  the  members 
of  the  new  Irish  Parliament  assembled  in 
Leioster   House   in   Dublin,   and   showed 


themselves  capable  of  meeting  the  crisis. 
William  T.  Cosgrave,  who  was  Minister 
of  Local  Government,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Dail  Eireann  and  stated  the  situation 
with  convincing  force.  A  full  ministry 
was  promptly  chosen.  General  Richard 
Mulcahy  was  made  Minister  of  Defense. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Co^rave 
and  his  associates  will  soon  end  the  guerrilla 
fighting,  and  firmly  establish  the  new  Iri^ 
Constitution.  An  excellent  and  trust- 
worthy view  of  the  situation  was  presented 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Turner,  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Buffalo,  on  his  return  in  Sep- 
tember from  two  months  spent  in  Ireland. 
He  declared  that  the  Free  State  Govern- 
ment, if  an  election  were  held,  would  win 
99  p>er  cent,  of  the  total  vole.  He  remarked 
that  the  British  had  been  most  patient  with 
Ireland,  and  that  the  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  was  never  so 
good  as  it  is  to-day. 

■Re^*jT       There  are  times  when  the  best 
g[|™' '"     service  any  country  can  render 
the  world  is  to  attend  to  its 
own  affairs  with  diligence  and  skill.    Euro- 
pean peoples  and  Governments  are  aware 
of  this  fact,    and 

are  steadily  work-     

ing  out  of  their 
post-war  difficul- 
des.  It  would  of 
course  be  desirable 
if  public  debts  were 
cancelled,  and  if 
currencies  were  put 
on  a  sound  basis. 
But  if  people  are 
actually  at  work 
rather  than  at  war, 
and  if  a  kindly 
Providence  gives 
good  crops  andnor- 
mal  weather,  the 
populations  of  civ- 
ilized States  may 
do  quite  well,  re- 
gardless of  the 
nominal  insolven- 
cies of  their  public 
treasuries.     It   is 

now  nearly  four  . 

years  since  the  war  I 

ended,  and  the  rep-  ' 

arations     question     williau  t  .  cosqravs 

continues  to  be  a  {Who  *i»*  ■ucceeded  Anhnr 
cause     of      discord.       IiUh  Pu-Uuncot  at  Dublin) 


TBE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  WORLD 


VIEW  OP  THB  CITY  AND  HARBOR  OP  SMYRNA  ON  THE  TURKISH  COAST 

heU  by  Orewc  duct  the  Armlnicc.  mai  which  vu  token  by  the  Turldih  NationaliMi  hi  the  ae 
■  r  the  lealerthip  of  Kemal  Pmtbm.    Much  of  the  dty  wur  -" '  •— "^ -"  ■^-'-'-'■ 


fm,  mnd  Tuikiih  vie- 


It  is  true  that  adequate  indemnities  called 
for  much  more  than  the  restoration  of  dam- 
aged property;  but  it  would  at  least  have 
gone  some  ways  toward  the  establishment 
of  European  peace  if,  quite  apart  from 
cash  payments,  the  Germans  had  been 
compelled  to  supply  materials  and  work- 
men on  a  vast  scale  with  a  v-iew  to  re- 
storing cities  and  towns,  lands  and  farms, 
railroads  and  bridges,  mines  and  factories, 
as  rapidly  as  p>ossible.  Peace  indus- 
tries and  work  armies  should  have  been 
made  to  restore  what  war  industries 
and  lighting  armies  had  devastated.  The 
larger  phases  of  European  news  are  well 
covered  in  our  present  issue  by  Mr.  Si- 
mon ds,  whose  survey  sweeps  from  the 
troubles  of  Western  Europe  to  the  sensa- 
tional happenings  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
Turks  have  crushed  the  armies  of  Greece 
and  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Hellenic 
imperialists.  Disarmament  halts  in  view 
of  these  critical  conditions,  while  plain  peo- 
ple work  and  long  for  stable  peace. 


Opttlinfof 

Tht  PuNit 
Sthech 


Any  intelligent  person,  travel- 
ing rapidly  across  the  United 
States  in  early  September,  and 
reading  newspapers  of  towns  and  cities 
through  which  he  passed,  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  great  news  event  of  the 
month  was  not  the  action  of  Congress  in 
deciding  upon  a  new  tariff,  or  upon  the 
soldiers'  bonus,  nor  yet  the  settlement  of 


s 

the  coal  strike,  nor  the  railroad  troubles. 
These  four  topics,  indeed,  affected  the  entire 
country,  as  did  the  approach  of  local  and 
national  elections.  But  overshadowing  all 
these  in  absorbing  interest  was  the  opening 
of  the  American  public  schools  for  a  new 
year.  In  all  our  cities,  school  taxes  are 
increasing;  but  the  public  bears  the  burden 
cheerfully  because  the  schools  are  believed 
to  lie  at  the  very  root  of  our  national  safety 
and  honor.  We  shall  preserve  America 
through  making  good  Americans  out  of  the 
materia!  offered  by  the  rising  generation. 
Never  have  the  teachers  been  so  conscious 
of  this  fact  as  they  are  to-day.  The  schools 
grow  better  in  their  educational  methods, 
quite  as  steadily  as  they  advance  in  their 
material  facilities  and  equipment.  The 
children  go  to  school  better  clad  and  in 
better  physical  condition  than  in  previous 
years.  Furthermore,  it  is  recognized  now 
as  never  before  that  the  health  and  physical 
welfare  of  the  children  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  concern  of  the  schools  as  their  lessons 
from  books.  The  crisis  in  respect  to  the 
teaching  profession  that  was  so  severely 
felt  two  or  three  years  ago  is  happily  past. 
Average  salaries  have  been  increased,  while 
the  cost  of  living  for  teachers  has  been  re- 
ceding. Many  who  abandoned  the  teach- 
ing work  ha\e  returned  to  it ;  and  those  who 
remained  faithful  are  not  sorry.  Teaching 
today  is  our  foremost  profession,  and  schools 
are  at  the  center  of  public  interest. 
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DR.  CHAIU.S8  F.  THWING.  PRESIDENT  EMERI- 
TUS OF  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVSRSITV, 
CI.KVKI.AND,  WHO  WAS  CHOSEN  LAST  MONTH 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  CHAPTERS  OF 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA 
(Dr,  ThwlnCp  who  is  widcljr  known  in  the  «duc*tloa*l 
world,  bn  recenUir  retired  bom  tbc  headihip  of  the  Uni- 
¥enlty  >t  Clevelaod  after  more  than  thirty  yeen  of 
■trvicc.  HU  l*ta*t  hook,  now  in  press,  is  the  rniilt  of  s 
visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand) 

Pmmliiif  Not  only  are  the  free  public 
Jj!^^  schools  making  progress,  in 
cities  and  in  country  districts 
alike,  but  the  so-called  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  also  moves  forward  with 
many  encouraging  signs.  Summer  sessions 
under  the  direction  of  leading  universities 
and  colleges  have  had  record-breaking  at- 
tendances. Freshmen  classes  are  larger 
than  ever,  as  graduates  of  high  schools 
enter  upon  collegiate  courses.  Agencies 
for  the  encouragement  of  science  and  learn- 
ing are  better  supported  than  ever  before. 
Professional  and  technical  education  is 
making  remarkable  advances.  One  indi- 
cation of  the  quickened  zeal  for  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  in  American  life  was 
given  last  month  in  the  meeting  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  of  the  triennial  council  of  the 
fraternity  known  as  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  This 
is  not  a  secret  order,  but  it  is  the  oldest  of 
the  American  Greek  letter  societies,  and  it 
stands  purely  for  scholarly  attainment  in 
the  collies  and  universities.     It  began  at 


old  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia 
in  1776,  and  its  next  chapter  was  estab- 
lished at  Harvard.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  comparatively  few  chapters,  most  of 
them  east  of  the  AUeghenies.  At  that 
tune  a  general  orgaiuzation  called  United 
Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  formed, 
with  a  general  president  and  secretary  and 
a  group  of  twenty  Senators. 

PA/Btfd  New  chapters  have  been 
Kappa  Btmma  granted  from  time  to  time  until 
Actite  there  are  now  ninety-nine  of 
them,  six  of  which  were  granted  bj'  action  of 
the  triennial  council  which  met  last  month. 
At  Cleveland,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  the  guest 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  whose 
chapter— much  the  oldest  west  of  the  Al- 
leghenies — has  just  now  celebrated  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  President  Ed- 
ward A.  Birge,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, declined  reelection  as  general  president 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  this  honor  was 
conferred  upon  the  retiring  president  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Thwing.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  take  any  assertive  steps 
or  to  change  its  traditional  character;  but 
it  hopes  to  do  a  more  active  work  than 
heretofore  in  the  encouragement  frf  high 
scholarship  in  our  colleges,  and  it  will  give 
greater  emphasis  in  future  to  the  national 
character  of  the  society.  It  is  hoped  that 
when  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  this  fraternity  is  observed  four 
years  hence,  a  fund  will  have  been  com- 
pleted for  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  memorial 
building  at  William  and  Mary  College. 

;*,™o™l  It  is  prtops  to  be  regietied 
AmatUia  ">**  international  journalism 
since  the  Great  War  has  be- 
come so  familiar  and  so  acute.  Almost  any 
American  may  now  achieve  a  prominent 
place  upon  the  front  page  of  newspapers 
who  will  take  a  vacation  trip  abroad  and 
proceed  to  make  remarks  upon  foreign 
conditions.  Any  European  may  become 
prominent  in  the  press  who  makes  a  dis- 
paraging remark  about  some  country  not 
his  own,  particularly  about  the  United 
States.  We  have  a  few  observers  and  stu- 
dents of  conditions  who  give  us  real  infor- 
mation; and  this  is  not  to  be  ignored.  But 
the  casual  lucubrations  of  fault-finders, 
whether  Americans  or  Europeans,  are  not 
serving  any  useful  purpose,  and  the  news- 
papers ought  not  to  give  them  prominence. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  DELIVERING  HIS  SPECIAI.  STRUCK  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS  ON  AUGUST  II 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


(From  Augui 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGEIESS 


jj  to  September  ij,  1922) 


August  18, — Pre^dent  Harding  delivers  a  special 
message  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  condemning 
lawlessness  arising  from  the  coal  and  railroad  stnkes 
and  declaring  that  he  b  resolved  to  use  all  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  maintain  transportation  and 
sustain  the  right  of  men  to  work;  he  requests  legis- 
lation empowering  the  Government  to  act  in  such 
emergencies. 

August  iq. — In  the  Senate,  the  Fordney-Mc- 
Cumtier  Tariff  bill  is  passed  by  vote  of  4S  to  is;  one 
Republican  votes  against  and  three  Democrats  for 
the  bill,  which  Republican  leaders  contend  will 
increase  customs  revenues  $70,000,000,  to  a  total 


conference _.    ..   _....   _ _     _ 

differences  in  rates  and  provisions  for  foreign 
lion,    foreign    trade-zones,    and    so-called    "flexi- 
bility." 

August  21. — The  House  passes  the  Administra- 
tion bill  for  a  commiEtsion  lo  investigate  the  coal 
industry;  (he  vote  is  iiq  to  55;  an  amendment  to 
have  the  commission  composed  solely  of  operators 
and  miners  is  defeated. 

August  29. — In  the  Senate,  two  amendments  are 
adopted  to  the  Ikinus  Bill;  one  appropriates  S.ijo,- 
000,000  to  reclaim  arid  and  swamp  lands,  and  the 
other  appropriates  interest  from  foreign  debts  to 
bonus  payments. 

August  31. — The  Senate  (voting  47  to  21)  adopts 
the  Bonus  bill,  giving  "adjusted  service  pay,"  etc., 
to  veterans  of  the  World  War;  27  Republicans  and 
JoDemocrats  vote  for  the  measure,  while  15  Repub- 
licans and  7  Deioocrats  vote  against  it. 

September  2. — In  the  Senate,  a  Corrupt  Prac- 


tices Bill  is  passed,  making  it  illegal  for  any  Sena- 
torial candidate- to  spend  more  than  $10,000  or  any 
House  candidate  over  $5000  in  a  general  election; 
the  measure  is  an  aftermath  of  the  Newberry  case. 
September  j.^The  Senate,  voting  40  to  7,  passes 
the  Coal  Distribution  and  Price  Control  Bill  urged 
by  the  Administration. 

September  8. — In  the  Senate,  the  Borah  fact- 
finding Cool  Commission  Bill  is  passed;  it  is  intended 
to  determine  costs  and  conditions  in  coal  fields- 
September  9. — The  Tariff  Conference  Committee 
decides  to  eliminate  the  free  tariff  zone  provision, 
with  the  House  American  valuation  plan — which, 
however,  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  President  under 
the  "flexible  tariff"  arrangement;  wool,  sugar, 
wheat,  and  dye  rates  are  higher  than  the  House  bill. 
September  10. — The  Tariff  conferees  arrange  to 
continue  the  dye  embargo  a  year  after  the  new  tariff 
takes  effect,  and  another  year  after  that  if  pro- 
claimed by  the  President. 

September  n. — The  Bonus  conferees  discard  the 
Senate's  8,150,000.000  land  reclamation  amend- 
ment, together  with  the  provision  for  payment  of 
the  adjusted  service  compensation  from  interest  on 
foreign  debt. 

September  13.^-The  House  rejects  the  conference 
report  on  the  tariff  bill,  instructing  its  conferees  by 
vote  of  17;  to  150  to  eliminate  the  embargo  on  dyes  ' 
'trxA  ihA  ^iit,F  rt^  potash,  both  pr""*-'""-  i...,..^.. 


0  the  n 


while  ii 


September  14. — The  Tariff  conferees  vole  to 
abandon  the  dye  embargo  and  remove  the  $30-B-tan 
duty  on  potash. 

tike  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on  thi 
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Bonus  bill  without  roll  call  (with  elimination  of 
reclamation  features  and  the  proposal  to  pay  out  of 
foreign-loan  receipts). 

September  15. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Soldier  Bonus  bill  by  a  vote  of  36  to 
17;  24  Republicans  and  12  Democrats  are  for,  and 
12  Republicans  and  5  Democrats  against,  the 
measure,  which  goes  to  the  President. 

The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 
Tariff  bill,  voting  210  to  90,  with  14  Republicans 
opposed  and  5  Democrats  in  favor.  .  .  .  The 
report  is  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

August  18. — In  Wyoming,  it  is  announced  that 
John  W.  Hay  won  the  Republican  gubernatorial 
nomination  in  the  primaries  of  August  8. 

August  19. — Johnstown,  Pa.,  enjoys  a  short 
period  of  plenteous  "real  beer  and  ale"  under  an 
ambiguous  or  misinterpreted  proclamation  by  the 
Mayor  because  of  impure  city  drinking  water. 

August  28. — Governor  E.  Mont  Reily,  of  Porto 
Rico,  appoints  Ramon  Aboy,  Jr.,  as  Insular  Trea- 
surer, succeeding  Jos^  E.  Benedicto;  E.  J.  Saldana  as 
Executive  Secretary,  replacing  R.  Slaca  Paoheco; 
and  Sam  D.  Edick  as  Commissioner  of  Elections  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Keith. 

In  Texas,  the  second  Democratic  primary  results 
in  nomination  of  Earle  B.  Mayfield  for  Senator. 

August  29. — In  California,  Republicans  renomi- 
nate Hiram  Johnson  for  United  States  Senator  by 
70,000  plurality  in  a  primary  vote  totaling  530,000; 
State  Treasurer  Fnend  W.  Richardson  defeats 
William  D.  Stephens,  incumbent,  for  Governor; 
W.  K.  Pearson  (Dem.)  and  Upton  Sinclair  (Soc.)  will 
oprose  Senator  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Lee  Woolwine 
b  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor. 

Governor  Miller  signs  a  bill  passed  unanimously 
by  the  New  York  legislature  m  special  session;  it 
vests  dictatorial  powers  in  a  State  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  emergency. 

The  Democratic  State  convention  in  Delaware 
names  Thomas  F.  Bayard  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator. ...  In  Montana  primaries,  Republicans 
nominate  Representative  Carl  W.  Riadiofe  for 
United  States  Senator;  Democrats  nominate  Burton 
K.  Wheeler. 

August  31. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
charges  that  the  proposed  Midvale-Republic-Inland 
steel  merger  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
under  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
act;  Attorney-General  Daugherty  had,  on  July  21, 
issued  an  opinion  stating  the  merger  was  legal  under 
the  Clayton  act  and  the  Sherman  .\nti-trust  law. 

September  5. — In  Mississippi,  Senator  James  K. 
Vardaman  (Dem.)  loses  his  prmiary  fight  to  Hubert 
Stephens.  ...  In  Nevada,  on  a  light  primary  vote, 
James  G.  Shrugham  (Dem.)  is  named  for  Governor 
and  Senator  Key  Pittman  (Dem.)  is  renominated. 
...  In  New  Hampshire,  Winsor  H.  Goodnow  is 
chosen  for  Governor  in  the  Republican  primary, 
while  Democrats  name  Fred  H.  Brown.  ...  In 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoUette  wins  the 
Republican  primary  renomination  by  an  unprece- 
dented plurality,  and  sweeps  his  whole  ticket,  includ- 
ing Governor  Blaine,  to  \nctory  (see  page  398); 
the  Democrats  endorse  Mrs.  Jessie  J.  Hooper  for 
Senator. 


September  6. — George  Sutherland,  of  Utah, 
former  United  States  Senator,  is  appointed  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to 
succeed  John  Hessin  Clarke,  resigned. 

September  7. — The  Anthracite  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  appointed,  consisting  of  Samuel  D.  War- 
riner,  W.  L.  Connell,  W.  J.  Richards,  Alan  C.  Dod- 
son,  W.  H.  Williamson,  E.  W.  Parker,  John  F. 
Berminghame,  and  W.  D.  B.  Ainey,  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fuel  Commission. 

Senator  W^alsh  of  Massachusetts  is  chosen  to 
direct  the  national  Democratic  Senatorial  campaign. 

September  9. — The  Railroad  Labor  Board  decides 
that  six  different  railroads  must  stop  farming  out 
shopwork  to  outside  contractors  and  must  run  their 
own  repair  shop>s. 

September  11. — In  Maine  elections.  Senator 
Frederick  Hale  and  Governor  Percival  P.  Baxter 
are  reelected  by  a  normal  Republican  majority  vote 
of  about  30,000.  ...  In  the  Maryland  primaries. 
Senator  Joseph  I.  France  wins  Republican  renomina- 
tion, with  William  Cabel  Bruce  as  Democratic 
Senatorial  nominee. 

September  12. — Senator  Lodge  and  Governor  Cox 
are  renominated  with  large  pluralities  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Republican  primary;  the  successful  Demo- 
crats are  William  A.  Gaston  for  Senator  and  John  F. 
fltzgerald  for  Governor.  .  .  .  Senators  Townsend 
(Rep.,  Mich.)  and  Poindexter  (Rep.,  Wash.)  are 
renominated  in  State  primaries.  ...  In  Vermont, 
Redfield  Proctor  is  nominated  for  Governor  and 
Cong.  Frank  L.  Greene  for  United  States  Senator  by 
Republicans  in  primanr.  ...  In  South  Carolina, 
Thomas  G.  McLeod  defeats  ex-Governor  Blease  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  United  States 
Senator.  .  .  .  Senator  Ashurst  of  Arizona  is  re- 
nominated by  fellow  Democrats. 

September  i^. — Connecticut  Republicans,  in  con- 
vention^ renommate  Senator  George  P.  McLean  and 
name  Lieutenant-Governor  Charles  A.  Templeton  for 
Governor.  ...  In  Georgia,  Governor  Hardwick 
is  defeated  for  renomination  by  Clifford  L.  Walker. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

^  August  22. — Michael  Collins,  head  of  the  proxi- 
sional  government  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and 
popular  idol,  is  killed  in  ambush  at  Bandon,  Ireland. 

August  29. — A  new  Chilean  Cabinet  takes  office, 
Antonio  Huneua  succeeding  Premier  Armando 
Jaramilo  as  Minister  of  Interior  and  Samuel  Claro 
Lastarria  taking  the  place  of  Foreign  Minister 
Barros  Jarpa. 

September  i. — The  Mexican  Federal  Congress 
opens  its  thirtieth  session,  receiving  a  message  from 
President  Obregon  reiterating  his  stand  on  American 
treaty  negotiations  and  praising  the  debt  agreement. 

September  7. — At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil's  celebra- 
tion of  one  hundred  years  of  independence  from 
Portuguese  rule  is  begun  with  elaborate  festivities. 

September  9. — The  new  Irish  Parliament  assem- 
bles at  Dublin  and  elects  William  T.  Cosgrave  as 
President  of  the  Dail  Eireann;  the  new  President 
selects  Desmond  Fitzgerald  as  Foreign  Minister. 

September  10. — A  new  Greek  Cabinet  is  formed 
under  M.  TriantaliUakos. 

September  13. — The  Peruvian  Congress,  voting 
94  to  8,  ratifies^  the  settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
dispute  made  with  Chile  at  Washington. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


INTQtNATlONAt  REUTIONS 

August  17. — Premier  Poincarf  orders  theretuin 
Lo  Paris  of  the  French  Debt  Commission  now  at 
Washington. 

August  20.— The  Irish  Free  State  ties  up,  by 
injunction,  $2,300,000  raised  by  de  Valera  and  Iriui 
Republicans  in  the  United  States. 

August  12. — The  Presidents  of  Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, and  Salvador  sign  a  renewal  of  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  of  1^7  on  the  United 
States  Cruiser  Tacoma  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca; 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  are  to  be  invited  to 
adheie  to  the  agreement. 

August  14. — Secretary  of  State  Hughes  sails  for 
Rjo  de  Janeiro  with  members  of  the  Brazilian  Cen- 
tennial mission. 

.August  J9. — Greek  forcesof  occupation  are  driven 
back  from  Afiun  Karaliissar,  on  the  Berlin-Bagdad 
railway,  by  Turkish  Nattonalbts  under  Mustapba 

August  30. — General  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  who  has 
been  studying  conditions  ia  Cut>a,  informs  President 
Zayas  and  the  Cuban  Congress  that  he  will  return  to 
the  United  States  in  ten  days  unless  his  five  le^sla- 
tive  remedies  for  the  Cuban  economic  turmoil  are 


The  Reparations  Commission  decides  that  Ger- 
many need  not  pay  any  cash  instalments  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  a  moratorium  as  such  being  refused; 
270,000,000  gold  marks  are  to  be  paid  in  notes  to 
Belgium  with  some  form  of  bank  endorsement. 

September  i. — France  replies  to  Lord  Balfour's 
British  foreign  debt  note  of  August  i,  proposing  an 
international  conference  among  all  countries 
affected,  including  America. 

September  4, — The  League  of  Nations  Assembly 
opens  its  third  session  at  Geneva,  electing  Augustin 
E-dwards  of  Chile  as  President. 

September  s- — Hi^go  Stinnes,  German  industrial 
leader,  makes  a  contract  with  the  Federation  of 
CoSperative  Societies  of  the  French  Liberated  Re- 
gions to  furnish  building  material  under  a  scientific 
plan  of  qpstaration;  tiie  materia!  will  be  made  up  in 
Germany  and  will  cost  ij, 000,000,000  francs,  to  be 
chained  to  indemnity  account;  the  negotiation  was 
carried  out  by  Senator  de  Lubersac  and  is  expected 
to  be  ratified  by  the  French  GovenuncDt  and  to 
relieve  the  political  tendon. 

September  6. — The  League  Council  appoints  a 
commission  of  delegates  from  England,  France, 
Italy,  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  to  work  out  a 
program  for  immediate  relief  of  Austria;  Italy  has 
proposed  a  merger,  with  customs  preference  be- 
tween her  and  Austria  and  commercial  agreements 
of  some  sort,  in  order  to  avoid  alliance  between 
AuBtria  and  the  Little  Entente  or  Germany. 

September  7. — Turkish  Nationalists  under  Mus- 
tapha  Xemal  defeat  the  Creek  army  in  .Anatolia  in 
a  decisive  battle  starting  with  the  capture  of  Afiun 
Karahissar  August  37  and  piercing  the  Greek  line 
at  Eski-Shehr  on  August  30,  the  defeated  Greeks 
retreating  200  miles  to  Smyrna  and  the  Aegean  in 
utter  rout;  the  Turks  capture  the  Greek  field  com- 
mander and  two  corps  commanders,  400  ofEcers  and 
15,000  men;  so,ooo  Greeks  are  killed,  wounded, 
prisoner,  or  missing. 

Allied  warships  land  forces  at  Smyrna  to  maintiun 
order  andprevent  vandalism  during  Greek  evacua- 
tion and  Turkish  investment. 

The  Le^ue  of  Nations  Disarmament  Commis- 


HON.  OSOROE  SUTHBRLAND,  OP  UTAH 
|WI»  wu  uiiiointed  to  the  United  State*  Supreme  Court 
early  Id  September.    Mr.  SutherUnd  wai  a  member  of 
Ihe  Snt  Utah  Beiute  ia  ISM,  and  aerved  in  the  Houaa 
of  Rcpreaentativea  fiam  1901  to  1903,  declini  ' 


J  aerved  two  full 


1   ISlfi,  and   ia   autbor  0 


sion,  suggesting  extension  of  the  Washington  treaty 
proposes  allotment  of  the  following  tonnages: 
Argentina  81,000,  Brazil  45,000,  Chile  35,000,  Den- 
mark 13,00a,  Greece  36,000,  Holland  16,00a,  Nor- 
way 16,000,  Spain  81,000,  and  Sweden  62,000. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  presents  to  the  League  Assem- 
bly a  land  disarmament  proposal  through  regional 
peace  agreements,  stating  that  twenty-four  Euro- 
p>ean  powers  have  refused  to  disarm  because  of  fears 
of  aggression;  nevertheless,  Britain  reports  SS  pe» 
cent,  reduction  of  her  navy,  France  36  per  cent., 
Italy  49  per  cent.,  and  Japan  59  per  cent.,  while  the 
French  army  is  reduced  to  6go,ooa  men  and  tbs 
seri-ice  period  is  halved;  Poland  demobilizes  1,000,- 
000,  retaining  only  260,000  men;  and  Japan,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland  reduce  their  armies, 

September  8. — A  centennial  monument  pre- 
sented by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil  is 
dedicated  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  on  the  exposition  grounds  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

September  9. ^Turkish  cavalry  occupies  Smyrna; 
Brusa,  also,  is  invested. 

The  Costa  Kican  National  Assembly  refuses  to 
ratify  the  new  Central  American  treaty  of  peact- 
and  amity  after  having  been  called  into  special 
sesdon  for  the  purpose. 

September  13-14. — Fire  destroys  a  large  section 
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of  Smyrna,  alleged  to  have  been  started  by  vic- 
torious Turkish  irregulars. 

September  14. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington expresses  its  concern  over  opposition  in  the 
Cuban  Congress  to  the  anti-corruption  program  of 
the  Zayas  government. 

Germany  refuses  to  supply  the  $100,000,000  in 
gold  marks  demanded  by  Belgium  as  guarantee  of  a 
note  issue  on  account  of  reparations,  and  also  de- 
clares her  inability  to  pay  £1,500,000  demanded  by 
September  15  by  the  Allies  on  account  of  private 
pre-war  debts. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

August  18. — Chicago  labor  terrorists  in  the  sheet 
metal  workers*,  painters',  and  plumbers*  unions  are 
con\icted  of  conspiracy  to  extort  money  from 
builders,  and  are  sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison; 
forty  labor  leaders  have  been  found  guilty  to 
date. 

August  19. — At  Wasserkuppe,  on  the  Rhohn 
ridge  in  Germany,  a  contest  between  motorless  air- 
planes or  "gliders'*  results  in  a  flight  of  two  hours 
m  a  twenty-mile  breeze. 

August  23. — Railroad  executives  vote  254  to  4 
to  stand  firm  in  their  refusal  to  restore  striking 
shopworkers  to  previous  sehiority  rights. 

August   25. — A  German  named  Hentzen  soars 

to  1 ,000  feet  and  remains  in  the  air  three  hours 

and   ten    minutes    with  a  motorless  glider,  near 
Gersfeld. 

August  29. — ^The  Chilean  steamship  Itata  founders 
near  Coquimbo  and  316  persons  perish. 

September  i. — Attorney-General  Daugherty  ob- 
ins   a   temporary   injunction   from   the    United 
States  District  Court  at  Chicago  forbidding  inter- 
ference with  railroads  or  workers. 

September  2. — ^The  anthracite  coal  strike — lasting 
five  months — is  ended  on  the  basis  of  the  old  wage 
agreement,    which  is   extended   until   August    31, 

1923- 

The  soft-coal  output  for  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 2  is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  normal  weekly 
consumption  and  will  be  between  9,200,000  and 
9,700,000  tons. 

September  7. — Representatives  of  striking  rail- 
road shopmen  sue  for  an  injunction  in  Washington 
against  enforcement  of  the  Chicago  injunction  ob- 
tained by  Attorney-General  Daugherty. 

September  8. — Medical  and  surgical  specialists 
are  called  to  the  White  House  to  attend  Mrs. 
Harding,  who  is  seriously  ill. 

The  Herrin,  111.,  grand  jury  indicts  a  total  of 
fifty-eight  persons  for  the  coal-mine  massacre  of 
June  22;  the  murders  were  committed  when  mine 
guards,  were  ambushed  on  a  road  near  Herrin. 

.September  g. — Anthracite  miners  meeting  at 
Wilkes- Barre,  Pa.,  ratify  the  strike  settlement,  and 
1 50,000  men  return  to  work  in  the  mines. 

September  11. — ^Judge  Wilkerson  of  Chicago 
extends  the  Government's  injunction  in  the  raS- 
road  strike  for  another  ten  days. 

September  13. — Settlement  of  the  raOroad  shop- 
men's strike  is  accepted  by  workmen  on  55  roac^, 
t^n  the  basis  of  a  compromise  proposed  by  Bert  M. 
Jewell,  strikers'  leader,  and  Daniel  Willard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  differences  will  be 
adjusted  by  a  commission. 
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OBITUARY 

August  18. — Genevieve  Ward,  American  tra- 
gedienne, 84.  .  .  .W.  H.  Hudson,  a  noted  English 
authority  on  bird  life.  .  .  .  Ernest  Lavisse,  French 
historian,  80. 

August  20. — ^John  Marshall,  prominent  Louisville 
(Ky.)  lawyer,  65.  .  .  .  Felipe  Pedrell,  Spanish 
composer  and  historian  of  music,  81. 

August  21. — Park  Benjamin,  New  York  patent 
lawyer  and  author  of  scientific  works,  73.  .  .  . 
Enrique  Maciver,  Chilean  statesman,  77.  .  .  . 
J.  G.  Loevland,  former  Premier  of  Norway. 

August  22. — Michael  Collins,  head  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  provisional  government  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  31.  .  .  .  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Couden,  D.D.,  blind  chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  twenty-five  years,  79. 

August  23. — Albert  J.  Hopkins,  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois,  i903-'o9,  76.  .  .  .  Gardner 
F.  Williams,  of  California,  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  DeBeers  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa,  80. 

August  25. — William  A.  Dunning,  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  at  Columbia,  72.  .  .  . 
Delavan  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
NewSf  61.  .  .  .  Ellis  Ward,  Philadelphia  rowing 
coach  and  oarsman,  77. 

August  26. — Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  pioneer  sanitary 
reformer  of  New  York  City,  99. 

August  27. — Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Louis  Jacob  Van 
Deventer,  commander-in-chief  in  the  East  African 
campaign  of  I9i7-'i9  and  Boer  War  leader. 

August  28. — Emile  Bacardi,  Cuba's  famous  dis- 
tiller, 70. 

August  30. — Nellie  Grant  Sartoris  Jones,  only 
daughter  of  President  Grant,  65. 

August  31. — ^William  Alexander  Nash,  known  as 
the  dean  of  New  York  bankers,  82. 

September  2. — Henry  Hcrtzberg  Lawson,  Aus- 
tralian novelist  and  poet,  55. 

September  3. — ^W.  Evan  Chipman,  Easton,  Pa., 
industrial  leader,  50. 

September  4. — George  G.  Hazelton,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Milwaukee,  90. 

September  5. — Samuel  Fallows,  of  Chicago, 
presiding  Bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
86.  .  .  .  Dr.  Edward  Anthony  Spitzka,  notea 
authority  on  brain  anatomy,  46.  .  .  .  George  R. 
Sims,  British  play%vright,  75. 

September  7. — Lieut.  Belvin  W.  Maynard,  the 
"fl>dng  parson  "  who  won  the  New  York-to-Toronto 
and  New  York-to-San  Francisco  airplane  races, 
2^.  .  .  .  Dr.  William  Stuart  Halsted,  Johns  Hop- 
kms  professor  of  surger>',  70.  .  .  .  Dr.  Harold 
C.  Ernst,  of  Boston,  bacteriologist,  66. 

September  8. — ^John  H.  Flagler,  iron  and  steel 
manufacturer,  84.  .  .  .  James  T.  Clark,  St.  Paul 
railway  president,  70.  .  .  .  Leon  Bonnat,  noted 
French  portrait  painter,  89.  .  .  .  John  H.  Rothemel, 
former  Representative  in  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 66. 

September  9. — Prof.  Alexander  Smith,  noted 
Scottish- American  chemist,  57. 

September  10. — Rev.  William  Alexander  Granger, 
D.D.^  for  fourteen  years  head  of  the  New  York 
Baptist  Conference,  72. 

September  13. — Robert  Weidensall,  for  more  than 
fifty  years  active  in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  86. 
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RIDICULOUS  SITUATION.  ISN'T  \Tt 


THE  month  under  survey  here  saw  solu- 
tions emerging  for  problems  which  had 
been  occupying  the  attention  of  Americans 
— the  tariff  and  bonus  measures,  and  the 
raUroad  and  coal  strikes.  But  European 
cartoons  reproduced  on  the  pages  foUowing 
indicate  the  belief  abroad  that  America's 
real  work  is  still  to  be  done.  The  economic 
salvation  of  Europe  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Uncle  Sam  can  be  induced 
to  extend  financial  aid. 
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CONGRESS  AND  ITS  TASKMASTER 


AGAIN  THE  TERRIBLE  TURK 
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•THE  OENTLBMAN  WITH  THE  DUSTER" 

T'am  Rrfimlii'i  Nrwipaptr  (LflodoD.  EuhBd) 


BSABINO  THK  BURDEN 


A  LONG  BILL 
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AMERICA  MAY  YET  PROVIDE  A  TKRILLINQ  RESCUE  SCENE 


THE  WAVERING  TOWER 


A  FALSE  IMPRESSION 
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THE  THREB  APOCALYPTICAL   RIDERS 
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THE  FABLE  or  THE  BLIND  MAN  AND  THE  PARALYTIC^ 


THE  GREEK  DEFEAT  AND 
EUROPEAN  DISCORD 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.   The  Reparations  Compromise 

A  MONTH  ago  I  dosed  my  article  at  the 
moment  when  the  failure  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference  was  patent  and  the  possi- 
bility of  drastic  action  by  France,  either 
supported  by  Belgium  or  entirely  alone,  was 
disturbing  the  statesmen  of  the  world. 
Once  more,  at  a  critical  moment,  we  have 
had  a  compromise  which  has  postponed  a 
catastrophe  without  settling  any  issue  or 
disposing  of  any  cause  of  dispute. 

In  the  present  article  I  purpose  to  deal 
briefly  with  this  compromise  and  then  turn 
to  the  developments  in  the  Near  East, 
where  the  Anglo-French  quarrels  have  had 
tragic  consequences  and  once  more  a 
divided  Christian  World  has  not  alone 
saved  the  Turk  but  permitted  him  to 
add  a  new  chapter  to  all  those  of  the  past, 
which  equally  reproach  Mohammedan  and 
Christian. 

In  the  matter  of  reparations,  what  oc- 
curred was  this:  The  London  Conference, 
called  to  deal  with  the  whole  German  prob- 
lem, failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  fail,  pre- 
cisely because  the  Balfour  Note  excluded 
the  question  of  interallied  debts.  France 
and  Belgium  were,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
unable  to  agree  to  a  moratorium  for  Ger- 
many, while  they  were  confronted  with  the 
necessity  to  pay  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  themselves.  They  were 
equally  incapable  of  agreeing  to  a  reduction 
in  what  Germany  owed  them,  while  no 
reduction  was  allowed  in  what  they  owed 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

With  the  break-up  of  the  London  Con- 
ference the  whole  matter  returned  to  the 
hands  of  the  Reparations  Commission, 
which  had  to  act  upon  the  German  applica- 
tion for  a  moratorium  in  reparations  pay- 
ments. But  the  Reparations  Commission 
was  just  as  incapable  q{  agreement  as  had 
been  the  leaders  pf  the  several  countries  rep- 
resented upon  it.  You  had  then  a  period  of 
suspense,  of  debates,  of  excursions  to  Ber- 


lin, while  from  Paris  came  grim  warnings 
that  France  had  reached  the  limit  of  her 
patience  and  that  troop  movements  into  the 
Ruhr  were  imminent. 

Finally,  out  of  the  confusion  and  worse 
there  emerged  the  following  arrangement: 
The  German  request  for  a  moratorium  was 
denied,  France  and  Belgium  voting  in  the 
negative,  Britain  in  the  aflirmative,  and 
Italy  declining  to  vote  at  all.  Instead  of  a 
moratorium,  however,  Germany  was  per- 
mitted to  make  an  agreement  with  Belgium 
for  the  payments  for  the  balance  of  1922. 

This  compromise  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  money  to  be  paid  for 
the  balance  of  the  present  year,  approxi- 
mately $55,000,000,  was  earmarked  for 
Belgixun,  in  accordance  with  the  priority 
which  Belgium  had  been  granted  in  German 
reparations  payments.  Therefore,  if  the 
Belgians  were  ready  to  accept  German 
promises  and  notes  instead  of  money,  they 
would  be  the  only  possible  losers,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  run  the  risk  rather  than 
see  a  general  crash  precipitated  by  military 
op)erations  against  Germany,  in  which 
Belgixun  was  bound  to  share  with  France 
both  the  burden  and  the  blame. 

As  for  the  French,  their  situation  was 
dear.  They  had  carried  their  point  that 
there  should  be  no  moratorium  unless  this 
were  accompanied  by  productive  guaran- 
tees. Thus  their  position,  when  it  came 
time  for  Germany  to  begin  payments  to 
them,  would  be  unaffected  by  any  previous 
agreement.  If  Germany  failed  to  meet  the 
contract  she  had  made  with  Belgium,  then 
the  French  case  would  be  strengthened  and, 
in  the  meantime,  delay  meant  no  risk  finan- 
cially for  France. 

A  second  and  far  more  impressive  reason 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  at  precisely  the 
same  moment  negotiations  were  proceeding 
between  Stinnes,  the  great  German  capi- 
talist, and  the  Marquis  de  Lubersac,  repre- 
senting the  French  Government,  for  an 
application  of   the  principles  of  the  old 
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Rathenau-Loucheur  agreement,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  delivery  by  Germany  to 
France  of  the  materials  required  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  dwellings  and  other 
buildings  in  the  devastated  area.  All  of  this 
had  been  arranged  at  the  famous  Wiesbaden 
conference  of  the  previous  year  and  then 
blocked,  partly  through  British  protest 
elicited  through  fear  that  the  deliveries 
would  prejudice  British  claims  upon  Ger- 
many, and  partly  through  equally  selfish 
French  opposition. 

Now,  however,  Stinnes  proposed  to  pro- 
duce the  materials,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment found  itself  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  no  money  was  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming from  Germany  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  French  resources  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  gigantic  effort  which  had 
resulted  in  restoring  the  fields,  the  railways, 
the  factories  and  the  mines.  There  re- 
mained the  pressing  necessity  to  rebuild 
the  homes  and  the  Stinnes  proposal  gave 
hope  that  something  real  might  be  done. 

Accordingly  Poincare  yielded  and  ac- 
cepted the  compromise  proposed  by  the 
Belgians  at  their  own  expense.  His  alterna- 
tive was  an  invasion  of  Germany,  which 
would  have  been  unpopular  the  world  over 
and  could  not  have  yielded  any  material 
return  sufficient  to  help  rebuild  the  devas- 
tated area. 

Here,  then,  for  the  moment  the  repara- 
tions question  rests;  nothing  has  been  set- 
tled. With  the  coming  of  the  new  year, 
unless  there  be  action  in  the  meantime, 
unless  Germany  shall  satisfy  Belgium  and 
the  Stinnes  proposal  has  been  translated 
into  fact,  France  will  again  be  free  to  act 
and,  as  I  have  said,  her  position  before  the 
world  will  be  much  better.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  respite 
was  conceded  was  that  the  Germans  should 
proceed  forthwith  to  the  reorganization  of 
their  own  finances  and  currency,  and  thus 
put  themselves  in  condition  to  meet  the 
payment  which  would  be  due  next  year. 

IL    A  New  Conference 

Meantime  the  whole  financial  problem, 
reparations  and  interallied  debts,  promises 
to  be  the  subject  for  debate  at  one  more 
international  conference,  this  time  probably 
held  on  the  Continent,  and,  perhaps,  at 
Brussels.  At  this  conference  the  question 
of  interallied  debts,  excluded  from  London 
by  reason  of  the  Balfour  Note,  will  come  up 


and  we  shall  have  a  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  reduction  of  the  German  reparations 
figures. 

The  reception  of  the  Balfour  Note  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent  has  clearly 
proven  that  in  it  British  statesmanship 
took  a  false  route.  This  conviction  his 
been  very  strongly  expressed  by  Lord  Grey 
of  Fallodon,  who  tersely  remarked  that 
when  a  big  thing  could  have  been  done  in  a 
big  way  a  small  thing  was  done  in  a  small 
way.  There  has  been  general  British  dis- 
may at  the  resentment  in  the  United  States 
and  pretty  widespread  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  effort  to  promote  American 
cancellation  has  failed  dismally. 

Nor  was  the  continental  reception  less 
unfavorable.  Poincare  himself  presently 
responded  in  a  caustic  declaration  which 
made  it  at  once  plain  that  France  meant  to 
pay  Britain  nothing  save  as  Germany  paid 
France,  and  then  only  after  the  costs  of 
reconstructing  the  devastated  areas  had 
been  met.  In  Italy  and  in  Belgium  the  pop- 
ular resentment  of  the  Balfour  Note  was  as 
complete  as  in  America  or  France.  More- 
over, it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  Balfour 
Note,  whatever  its  purpose,  had  arrived  at 
establishing  two  things — ^first,  that  America 
would  not  cancel,  and,  second,  that  the 
Continent,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium, 
would  not  pay,  save  in  the  remote  con- 
tingency that  Germany  should  pay  enough 
to  cover  the  costs  of  reconstructing  their 
war  zones  and  also  of  meeting  their  foreign 
war  debts. 

The  November  conference  wall  have  to 
take  cognizance  of  these  facts.  Will  Britain 
there  propose  a  mutual  cancellation  of 
debts  followed  by  a  scaling  down  of  German 
reparations?  If  she  does  not,  then  there 
will  be  no  question  of  a  reduction  of  the 
German  reparations.  But  the  real  question 
is  not  whether  Britain  will  agree  to  cancel- 
lation, but  what  terms  she  will  set  upon 
such  an  act  on  her  part.  Will  she  demand 
a  reduction  of  the  German  reparations  to- 
tals  so  sweeping  as  to  provoke  French  pro- 
test? Will  she  demand  in  addition  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  French  military  establishment 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  occupied  areas 
of  Germany  by  all  the  Allied  troops? 

If  a  demand  is  made  for  the  reduction  of 
the  sum  total  of  reparations,  provided 
Britain  cancel  what  her  Allies  owe  her,  and 
scale  down  her  share  in  reparations,  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  French  consent 
may  be  had,  always  provided  the  Stinnes 
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proposal  has  been  put  into  operation  and 
has  proven  advantageous.  But  nothing  is 
less  likely  than  that  French  consent  can  be 
gained  for  a  reduction  of  military  strength 
as  a  payment  for  the  cancellation  of  debts 
owing  Britain. 

France  is  willing  to  reduce  her  army, 
provided  she  can  have  a  British  guarantee 
of  aid  in  time  of  trouble,  that  is,  in  fact,  a 
British  alliance,  but  on  no  other  terms  ^^ill 
she  consent  to  any  further  reductions. 
Lloyd  George  on  his  side  has  for  three  years 
persistently  sought  to  bring  about  the 
reduction  of  the  French  army,  a  step  which 
would  insure  British  supremacy  on  the 
Continent  and  deprive  France  of  any  real 
power  whatsoever  without  promising  the 
all-important  guarantee. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Lloyd 
George  wSl,  therefore,  endeavor  to  promote 
his  plans  for  a  Pan-European  association, 
plans  which  he  disclosed  at  Genoa,  and  try 
to  make  the  quid  pro  quo  for  cancellation 
of  debts  French  consent  to  a  sweeping  re- 
duction in  military  strength  and  a  coincid- 
ing evacuation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  a  word,  Lloyd  George  is  practically  cer- 
tain to  attempt  in  the  new  conference  to 
succeed  in  that  campaign  in  which  he 
failed  so  completely  at  ,the  Genoa  Con- 
ference. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  in  past  articles 
that  the  Georgian  conception  of  a  reorgan- 
ized Europe  rests  upon  the  fundamental 
idea  of  doing  away  with  all  alliances.  He 
would  admit  Germany  and  Russia  to  the 
League  of  Nations  without  further  debate. 
He  would  insist  upon  the  placating  of  both 
countries  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors, 
by  cessions  of  territories  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  treaties.  This  was  the  general  con- 
ception which  came  to  grief  at  Genoa,  after 
having  aroused  the  apprehension  of  every 
Continental  country  except  Italy,  whose 
present  policy  is  based  upon  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  opposing  France  and  Jugoslavia 
at  all  times  and  of  supporting  all  proposi- 
tions which  they  oppose. 

To  carry  out  his  plan  of  European  re- 
ordering, Lloyd  George  has  only  the  finan- 
cial instrument  to  use  and  this  is  hardly 
adequate  unless  he  can  employ  American 
as' well  as  British  resources.  Underlying  all 
e!se  in  the  Balfour  Note  was  the  conception 
of  Anglo-American  cooperation  and  the 
joint  use  of  the  debts  owed  each  by  conti- 
nental nations  to  compel  these  countries  to 
accept  Biitish  views  in  the  matter  of  dis- 


armament— ^views  which  Lloyd  George's 
press  following  has  been  steadily  seeking 
to  establish  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  what  is  probable  is  that  Lloyd 
George  will  try  to  persuade  the  American 
Government  to  use  its  control  over  Europe, 
represented  in  Allied  indebtedness,  to  pro- 
mote his  ideas,  while  he  abandons  all  hope 
of  persuading  us  to  cancel  the  British  debt. 
Britain  will  then  propose  to  its  Continental 
allies  a  mutual  canceDation  of  debts  with- 
out regard  to  the  American  course,  but  will 
make  cancellation  conditional  upon  political 
concessions  such  as  I  have  foreshadowed, 
and  at  the  same  time  still  advise  us  to  grant 
something  like  a  moratorium  to  our  Conti- 
nental debtors,  provided  they  accept  Anglo- 
American  ideas  in  the  matter  of  disarma- 
ment, evacuation  of  German  territory,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  submarine. 

For  the  moment,  however,  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  lessening  of  tension,  provided  the 
German  Government  does  not  commit  the 
unbelievable  error  of  failing  to  satisfy  the 
Belgian  claims,  and  provided  also  Stinnes 
does  not  evade  performance  of  his  contract 
with  Lubersac.  In  this  time  a  new  confer- 
ence will  be  preparing — ^a  conference  which 
might,  if  it  confined  itself  to  financial  con- 
siderations, accomplish  much,  but  which 
seems  condemned,  like  all  previous  gather- 
ings, to  exhaust  its  energies  and  limit  its 
possibilities  by  attempting  to  promote 
political  ends. 

After  three  years  of  debate  certain  de- 
tails seem  to  have  become  pretty  clear. 
In  the  first  place,  France  will  not  permit 
Germany  to  recover  from  the  war  imless 
Germany  undertakes  in  good  faith  to  make 
good  French  losses  from  German  devasta- 
tions. Jn  the  second  place,  France  will  not 
disarm  herself  until  Germany  has  given 
evidence  of  having  abandoned  hostile  in- 
tentions, or  until  Great  Britain  agrees  to 
guarantee  France  against  a  new  German 
attack.  In  the  third  place,  no  Continental 
country  intends  to  pay  any  of  its  foreign 
debt  save  as  it  gets  the  necessary  money 
from  Germany. 

The  Genoa  Conference  demonstrated 
still  another  pertinent  fact,  namely,  that 
Lloyd  George's  policy  pushed  to  its  logical 
conclusion  tended  to  drive  France,  Poland, 
the  Little  Entente  and  Belgium  into  a  close 
association  to  defend  the  war  settlements, 
while  the  American  refusal  to  go  to  Genoa 
and  the  later  response,  official  and  unoffi- 
cial, to  the  Balfour  Note,  indicated  that  in 
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none  of  his  combinations  could  Lloyd 
George  count  upon  American  presence  or 
effective  aid. 

But  even  more  unmistakable  is  the  lesson 
of  the  last  three  years  that  Anglo-French 
discord  remains  the  chief  obstacle  to 
any  real  settlement  of  post-war  problems. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  control. 
Lloyd  George  has  sometimes  been  success- 
ful in  persuading  a  French  Prime  Minister 
to  adopt  a  British  point  of  view,  but  invari- 
ably the  minister  has  fallen  and  his  successor 
has  rejected  the  argument  accepted  by  his 
predecessor. 

The  worst  evils  in  the  present  world  situ- 
ation grow  out  of  the  approximate  rupture 
between  Britain  and  France.  Germany  has 
been  encouraged  to  resist,  France  has  been 
driven  to  the  consideration  of  desperate 
measures  which  might  have  fatal  conse- 
quences for  Europe  as  a  whole,  French  re- 
construction has  been  delayed,  British  un- 
employment aggravated  and  prolonged. 
Moreover — and  this  fact  is  far  too  little 
appredated  in  Europe — American  sym- 
pathy has  been  alienated  by  the  constant 
recriminations  exchanged  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  sometimes  sym- 
pathized with  France  and  perhaps  more 
frequently  with  British  conceptions,  but 
the  ultimate  consequence  has  been  acute 
irritation  with  both  and  fortified  resolution 
to  keep  out  of  the  European  mess.  Whether 
the  differences  between  French  and  British 
material  and  poUtical  interests  are  too  great 
inherently  to  permit  of  accommodation,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  does  seem 
fairly  plain  now  that,  if  they  cannot  be 
accommodated,  the  final  outcome  will  be 
European  chaos  and  complete  American 
isolation. 

For  the  past  three  years,  right  up  to  the 
present  hour,  Anglo-French  relations  have 
steadily  and  visibly  worsened.  They  have 
probably  never  been  as  bad  since  the 
Fashoda  affair  as  they  are  at  the  present 
hour.  Yet,  since  neither  has  the  requisite 
means  to  coerce  the  other,  adjustment  must 
be  by  compromise  and  the  disquieting  fact 
is  that  each  month  makes  compromise  less 
simple.  You  have  actually  to  go  to  Europe 
to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  mutual 
distrust  at  the  present  hour — the  British 
distrust  of  France,  the  French  distrust  of 
Lloyd  George. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  given  the 
American  attitude,  which  I  do  not  believe 


will  change  in  time  to  be  efifective,  European 
salvation  dq>ends  upon  Anglo-French  co- 
operation, and  if  such  cooperation  cannot 
be  insured  before  the  November  confer- 
ence, not  only  is  that  conference  fore- 
doomed but  a  general  European  finandai 
and  political  collapse  is  almost  inevitable. 
I  dwell  upon  these  circumstances  now 
because  I  do  not  wish  my  readers  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  present  temporary  postpone- 
ment of  a  European  collapse.  Nothing  in 
the  conditions  of  the  postponement  in  the 
least  affects  the  main  difficulty  and  until 
that  is  remedied  there  can  be  no  permanent 
deliverance. 

III.     A  Greek  Disaster 

Turning,  now,  to  the  Near  East,  the 
past  month  has  seen  the  collapse  of  the 
Greek  army,  the  overwhelming  triumph  of 
Kemal  Pasha,  and  the  presentation  to  a 
divided  Europe  of  one  more  acute  crisis. 
In  the  examination  of  this  affair,  too,  one 
must  uncover  still  further  evidences  of  the 
results  of  Anglo-French  differences,  for  the 
return  of  Turkev  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
an  Anglo-French  quarrel  in  which  the 
French  assumed  the  historic  British  rdle 
as  the  protector  of  the  Turk. 

The  origin  of  the  present  war,  for  it  is  a 
war,  is  to  be  found  in  the  settlements  of 
Paris.  At  that  Conference  Greece  was 
represented  by  Venizelos,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  Allied  cause.  Thanks  to  his 
services  and  his  skill,  Greece  was  allotted  at 
Paris  all  of  the  remaining  Turkish  territory 
in  Europe  right  up  to  the  Chatalja  lines, 
which  are  the  outer  defenses  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  addition  the  Greeks  received  the 
Bulgarian  territory  between  the  Rhodopian 
Mountains  and  the  Egean,  comprising  all 
of  the  Bulgarian  share  of  the  Egean  sea- 
coast.  Adrianople  was  the  chief  city  in 
this  region,  but  the  Greeks  were  permitted 
to  hope  that  they  would  have  the  eventual 
possession  of  Constantinople,  itself. 

In  addition,  Greece  was  permitted  to 
garrison,  or  rather  pushed  into  the  occupa- 
tion of,  Sm\Tna,  largely  because  the 
Italians  coveted  this  prize,  but  also  because 
a  majority  of  the  population  were  actually 
Greek.  In  the  lofty  language  of  the  Paris 
period,  Greece  was  to  have  a  mandate  for 
Sm>Tna  and  a  considerable  territory  about 
it  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Finally,  Greek 
claims  were  honored  both  with  respect  of 
the  Dodecanesus,   an  archipelago  in  the 
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Egean  occupied  by  the  Italians  in  their 
Turkish  War,  and  of  Northern  Epirus,  also 
claimed  by  the  Albanians,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Italians. 

But  on  his  return  to  his  own  country 
Venizelos  met  with  political  ruin.  First, 
Alexander,  whom  he  had  made  King  in 
place  of  Gonstantine,  died  as  the  result  of 
a  monkey  bite.  Then  Venizelos  was  de- 
feated in  a  general  election,  Gonstantine 
came  back  from  exile,  Venizelos  fled  and 
his  supporters  were  proscribed.  Thus  it 
was  Gonstantine,  the  friend  of  Germany 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Kaiser,  who 
stood  to  harvest  all  the  considerable  profits 
which  had  accrued  to  his  country  by  reason 
of  Venizelos. 

Meantime  the  international  situation  had 
changed.  The  French  had  come  to  see  in 
Greek  expansion  the  evidence  of  a  British 
design  to  dominate  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean, using  Greece  as  their  agent.  They 
had,  too,  every  reason  to  hate  Gonstantine, 
who  had  been  personally  responsible  for  the 
killing  of  many  French  sailors  in  Athens 
during  the  war.  France,  therefore,  began 
to  agitate  for  a  revision  of  the  Near  Eastern 
settlement  and  to  advocate  the  return  to 
the  Turk  of  all  of  the  Greek  holdings  in 
Asia  Minor. 

French  policy  was  further  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  French  mandate  of  Syria 
had  a  long  frontier  with  Turkey  and  the 
Turks  were  threatening  reprisal  there  for 
French  support  of  Greek  claims  in  Paris. 
In  the  end,  after  some  negotiations,  the 
French  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  which  obtained  security  for  Syria 
in  return  for  French  evacuation  of  Gilida 
and  tacit  agreement  to  support  the  Turks 
against  the  Greeks — a  support  which  in- 
cluded the  sale  of  large  amounts  of  war 
material.  This  war  material  enabled  Kemal 
to  equip  his  army. 

French  policy  in  the  matter  of  Turkey 
ivas  closely  imitated  by  the  Italians,  who 
had  hoped  to  acquire  Syria  and  were  jealous 
of  every  Greek  gain,  for  they  correctly  saw 
in  the  rise  of  a  Greater  Greece  a  bar  to  all 
their  own  hopes  of  ultimate  domination 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Somewhat 
later  than  the  French,  they  too,  made  a 
separate  treaty  with  the  Turks  which  was 
equally  unfavorable  to  the  Greeks. 

Meantime  the  British  support  of  the 
Turk  had  had  evil  consequences  throughout 
the  British  Empire.  Masters  of  Constan- 
tinople,   where    they    were    nominally    in 


occupation  together  with  the  French  and 
Italians,  the  British  had  forced  the  Sultan 
to  accept  the  Paris  settlement,  but  this 
acceptance  had  been  repudiated  by  Kem^l 
Pasha,  who  went  to  Asia,  made  Angora  his 
capital,  and  rallied  the  remnants  of  the  old 
Turkish  army  about  him. 

This  resistance  of  Kemal  aroused  the 
war  spirit  of  all  the  millions  of  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  British  Empire,  who  saw  the 
Sultan  as  the  head  of  their  faith  and 
British  policy  as  a  deliberate  assault  upon 
Islam.  In  India  and  Egypt  the  conse- 
quences were  serious.  Moreover,  in  the 
British  Isles  there  were  loud  protests  against 
this  Near  Eastern  policy,  which  was  having 
such  unfortunate  results  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Greeks,  however,  were  in  Smyrna  and 
last  summer,  under  British  sanction,  they 
undertook  a  grandiose  campaign,  with 
Angora  as  the  ultimate  objective.  On  the 
whole  their  troops  were  well  led  and  fought 
well;  after  several  real  victories  they  ar- 
rived before  Angora  and  were  foiled  only 
by  a  breakdown  of  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation. But  in  the  end  they  were  obliged 
to  retire.  Kemal  Pasha  escaped  ruin  and 
began  the  systematic  reorganization  of  his 
forces,  largely  aided  by  the  French,  the 
Italians  and  even  by  the  Bolshevists,  who 
welcomed  this  chance  to  retaliate  for  British 
aid  given  to  various  Russian  leaders  who 
sought  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  regime. 

Last  winter  it  became  clear  that  the 
Greeks  would  not  be  able  to  conquer  Asia 
Minor  and  in  March  there  was  a  confer- 
ence in  Paris  in  which  France,  Italy  and 
Britain  served  terms  upon  Greece  and 
Turkey — terms  which  proposed  an  imme- 
diate armistice  and  an  eventual  evacuation 
of  Smyrna  by  Greece.  But  Kemal  Pasha 
had  no  intenUon  of  abandoning  Adrianople 
and  the  preparations  for  a  new  campaign 
were  pushed,  while  French  support  of  the 
Turk  was  disclosed  daily  in  the  Paris  press. 

Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Greeks 
threatened  to  seize  Constantinople  and 
actually  withdrew  troops  from  Asia  for  this 
gesture.  This  drew  protest  from  all  Allied 
capitals  and  promoted  an  agreement  be- 
tween France,  Britain  and  Italy  to  resist 
such  an  attempt,  but  did  lead  Lloyd  George 
to  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
which  he  clearly  disclosed  his  svmpathy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  this  speech  there 
was  a  further  agreement  between  the  Allies 
that  there  should  shortly  be  a  Conference 
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at  Venice  to  settle  the  whole  Near  Eastern 
problem. 

.  But  Kemal  Pasha  was  now  ready  and  a 
few  days  later  the  world  was  surprised  by 
the  news  that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  Minor 
had  been  defeated,  driven  from  the  line  of 
the  Bagdad  railway  and  was  in  wild  and 
hopeless  flight.  What  had  happened  was 
clear.  Greece  has  been  at  war  almost  con- 
stantly for  the  past  ten  years  and  her  popu- 
lation has  been  mobilized  for  all  of  these 
years.  War  weariness  at  last  assailed  army 
and  people  and  the  army  refused  to  fight. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  the  Turkish  army 
is  at  the  gates  of  Smyrna  and  all  question 
of  Greek  resistance  is  at  an  end.  The  city 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Allied  com- 
manders, the  western  nations  have  hurried 
warships  to  the  scene  to  protect  their 
nationals,  and  the  considerable  Greek 
Christian  population  is  threatened  by  an 
Armenian  fate. 

To  all  proposals  for  an  armistice  Kemal 
has  responded  with  the  natural  retort  that 
an  armistice  will  be  accepted  only  when 
it  includes  all  of  Turkish  war  aims,  which 
means,  in  fact,  assurance  that  Turkey  "wUi 
regain  Adrianople  as  well  as  Smyrna.  Since 
the  Allied  fleets  control  the  Straits,  there  is 
no  obvious  way  for  Turkish  troops  to  be 
sent  into  Europe.  But  Kemal  has  already 
openly  asserted  that  if  such  transfer  is 
opposed  by  British  warships,  Turkish 
troops  can  retaliate  by  the  invasion  of  the 
British  mandate  of  Mesopotamia. 

Actually,  then,  the  whole  Near  Eastern 
settlement  now  goes  into  the  waste-basket 
and  Turkey  is  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  Europe. 

IV.    The  Consequences  ' 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  this  complete  reversal  of  the 
decisions  of  the  last  war  registered  in  the 
Paris  settlement.  The  first  and  most  obvi- 
ous consequence  must  be  the  return  to  the 
Turk  of  all  of  his  Asiatic  holdings  in  Ana- 
tolia. Nor  is  it  less  manifest  that  his  posi- 
tion at  Constantinople  will  be  far  different 
from  that  assigned  to  him  in  the  existing 
treaties. 

In  the  next  conference  to  settle  the  East- 
em  Question,  and  a  conference  is  almost 
certain,  France  will  openly  champion  the 
Turkish  daim  to  full  title  in  Constantinople 
and  she  will  probably  have  Italian  support, 
although  this  is  less  certain.    She  will  also 


advocate  the  return  of  Adrianople  to  the 
Turk.  In  a  word,  a  restored  Turkey  will 
now  be  one  of  the  details  in  French 
European  policy. 

But  this  is  only  a  detail;  French  position 
in  the  whole  Islamic  worid  has  been 
strengthened  at  British  expense.  British 
prestige  in  the  Near  East  has  suffered  a 
staggering  blow.  Moreover,  Britain  has 
now  to  face  the  dangers  of  a  hostile  Turkey 
on  the  very  borders  of  a  turbulent  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  the  end  the  French  in  Syria  will 
probably  find  a  similar  disadvantage,  but 
for  the  moment  French  influence  with 
Kemal  is  likely  to  be  preeminent. 

As  for  Greece,  she  has  suffered  an  ap- 
palling disaster:  Of  the  vast  territories 
won  by  Venizelos  she  has  already  lost 
Northern  Epirus  and  the  Egean  Islands, 
together  with  Smyrna  and  her  Asiatic  hold- 
ings. That  she  can  hold  Adrianople  or  any 
part  of  Eastern  Thrace  seems  totally  un- 
likely. She  will  thus  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  frontiers  which  she  obtained  in  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  which  liquidated  the 
Second  Balkan  War.  Her  dream  of  re- 
gaining Constantinople  and  becoming  a 
great  nation  once  more  is  thus  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

This  is  the  price  she  has  paid  for  prefer- 
ring Constantine  to  Venizelos,  and  this  is  the 
outcome  Venizelos  personally  forecast  to 
me  only  a  few  months  ago  when  he  was  in 
Washington.  That  this  catastrophe  would 
end  Constantine  was  his  further  con- 
viction and  one  will  watch  the  Athens 
despatches  in  the  next  weeks  to  see  whether 
Constantine  will  again  go  and  Venizelos 
once  more  return. 

But  assuming  that  Venizelos  does  return, 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  he  can  save  from  the 
wreck.  Greece  is  bankrupt  as  a  result  of  the 
protracted  struggle.  Her  army  has  ceased 
to  exist.  Italy,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  all  of  her 
neighbors  save  Jugoslavia,  are  openly  hos- 
tile and  if  she  retains  British  friendship  it 
must  be  at  the  price  of  continuing  French 
opposition,  which  must  postpone  her  en- 
trance into  the  Little  Entente,  where  all  her 
interests  would  naturally  take  her. 

Greece,  like  Austria,  whose  plight  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  moment,  has  to  her  supreme 
misfortune  become  a  pawn  in  the  game  of 
the  Great  Powers.  In  becoming  the  soldier 
of  Great  Britain  she  invited  French  and 
Italian  hostility.  In  the  larger  game  of 
Anglo-French  rivalr\%  which  has  been 
played  in  the  Near  East  from  the  moment 
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of  the  Armistice  onward,  the  French  have 
won,  temporarily,  by  backing  the  Turk  and 
British  defeat  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
Greek  suffering. 

But,  with  Turkey  back  at  the  Straits,  all 
the  old  intrigue  and  maneuver  of  the  past 
two  centuries  promises  to  be  resumed  It 
was  Russia  who  was  promised  Constanti- 
nople as  a  detail  in  the  contract  which 
bound  France,  Britain  and  Russia  together 
against  Germany.  Russia  lost  her  chance 
when  she  quit  the  war  in  191 7.  Britain 
welcomed  the  chance  to  avoid  an  undesir- 
able solution,  become  a  matter  of  dire  neces- 
sity. But  the  British  alternative  has  gone 
glimmering  and  now  one  wonders  if,  in  the 
end,  the  Slav  will  not  succeed  in  reaching 
the  Golden  Horn. 

Meantime  one  is  reminded  of  how  history 
loves  to  repeat  itself.  Never,  save  through 
divisions  in  the  Christian  world,  could  the 
Turk  have  reached  Europe  in  the  first 
place.  For  more  than  a  century  he  has 
hung  on,  despite  his  weakness  and  disrepute, 
because  of  this  same  European  anarchy. 
Had  Britain  consented  that  France  should 
add  Tangiers  to  her  Moroccan  colony  it  is 
highly  possible  that  the  Turk  would  this 
time  have  been  exiled  for  good.  But, 
blocked  at  Tangiers,  France  has  upset  Brit- 
ish policy  at  the  Golden  Horn  and  for  the 
moment  won  an  advantage  which  may  not 
be  negligible  in  the  next  conference  of  the 
powers. 

Perhaps  a  few  Americans  will  recall  that 
Constantinople  was  one  of  the  mandates 
which  the  Paris  Conference  desired  their 
country  should  accept  and  certain  of  the 
American  representatives  felt  we  should 
accept.  Had  the  Sultan's  capital  become 
an  American  mandate,  we  should  to-day 
have  to  face  complications  which,  to  say  the 
least,  would  not  have  been  welcome  to  our 
Government. 

If  only  France  and  Great  Britain  could 
have  remained  united  the  present  tragedy — 
and  it  is  a  tragedy,  human  as  well  as  polit- 
ical, for  it  means  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives — the  practical  extinction  of  the  half- 
million  and  more  of  Greeks  living  in  Asia 
Minor  might  have  been  avoided.  More- 
over, if  this  breach  in  the  Anglo-French 
Entente  is  not  closed  promptly  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  world  can  escaf)e  a  far  more 
terrible  tragedy  incident  to  the  collapse  of 
Germany  and  the  extension  of  political 
anarchy  over  much  of  the  area  of  Central 
Europe. 


V.     Austria's  Plight 

The  past  month  has  seen  one  more 
frantic  effort  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  es- 
cape from  the  impossible  situation  in  which 
she  finds  herself.  The  Paris  settlement,  in 
disposing  of  the  Hapsburg  territories  by 
reducing  the  old  Dual  Monarchy  to  its 
racial  terms,  left  a  fragment  of  some 
30,000  square  miles,  that  is,  about  the  area 
of  New  England  without  Maine,  inhabited 
by  German-speaking  people  and  containing 
a  little  more  than  six  millions  of  inhabitants. 
But  of  these  six  millions  more  than  two  lived 
in  Vienna  alone  and  quite  obviously  the 
sadly  shrunken  Austrian  state  could  not  sup- 
port such  a  capital. 

Before  the  World  War  Vienna  had  been 
the  political  and  the  industrial  center  of  an 
Empire  of  50,000,000,  but  the  Paris  settle- 
ment not  only  cut  off  six-sevenths  of  the 
population  and  an  even  larger  fraction  of  the 
area  but  it  also  turned  over  to  the  Succes- 
sion States  the  sources  from  which  Vienna 
drew  its  raw  materials  and  the  new  states 
erected  tariff  barriers  which  excluded  Vien- 
nese production. 

It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  Austria 
could  not  exist  as  a  separate  economic  unit. 
There  were  three  possible  solutions:  Union 
with  Germany,  economic  if  not  political 
association  with  the  Succession  States, 
which  in  due  course  of  time  drew  together 
in  the  Little  Entente,  and  some  sort  of 
economic  arrangement  with  Italy. 

The  first  solution  was  always  impossible 
because  both  France  and  the  Succession 
States  were  unalterably  opposed  to  adding 
six  millions  to  the  population  of  Germany, 
thus  repairing  all  war  losses  and  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  road  for  German  resump- 
tion of  the  march  down  the  Danube  valley. 
If  you  will  glance  at  the  map  you  will  see 
what  German  annexation  of  Austria  would 
mean  to  Czechoslovakia. 

The  second  solution  was  at  once  simpler 
and  more  natural.  It  meant,  in  reality, 
restoring  in  some  measure  old  economic 
unity  between  the  now  sundered  parts  of 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  and  it  promised 
Vienna  not  only  a  supply  of  coal  drawn 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  but  also 
a  market  for  its  manufactures  in  Jugo- 
slavia. Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Benes,  the  great  Premier  of  Czechoslovakia, 
some  steps  had  already  been  taken  in  this 
direction  and  last  month  saw  further  con- 
ferences between  Austria,  Jugoslavia  and 
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Czechoslo\'akia,  the  states  most  imme- 
diately concerned. 

Unhappily  this  logical  solution  was 
barred  by  the  determination  of  Italy  to 
prevent  any  sort  of  reconstruction  of  the 
old  Austrian  Empire,  a  reconstruction 
which  would  infallibly  give  the  two  Slav 
states  of  Middle  Europe  complete  control 
in  the  Danube  Valley.  Italian  polic}'  here 
was  exactly  like  French  policy  in  opposing 
the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany.  What 
Italy  dreads  more  than  all  else  is  the  rise  of  a 
strong  Slav  state  or  Slav-controlled  federa- 
tion of  states  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  Danube  Valley. 

All  the  battle  of  the  Italians  since  the  end 
of  the  war  has  been  directed,  first,  at  re- 
stricting the  Jugoslav  frontage  on  the 
Adriatic,  second  at  fomenting  discord  be- 
tween the  Croats,  Slovenes,  Montenegrins 
and  Serbs,  who  make  up  the  new  Jugoslav 
state,  and,  third,  at  preventing  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  communication  between 
Jugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  through  a 
friendly  Austria  may  be  achieved. 

The  Italians  fear  the  Jugoslavs;  they  fear 
the  ultimate  rebirth  of  Pan-Slavism.  Their 
dream  is  of  dominating  a  southeastern 
Europe  composed  of  small,  weak  states, 
separated  by  mutual  hatreds.  Their  night- 
mare is  a  strong  federation  of  states,  which 
will  not  only  be  powerful  enough  to  block 
Italian  aspirations  in  the  middle  and  east 
of  Europe  but  also  enable  the  Southern 
Slavs  to  reconquer  the  territories  acquired 
by  Italy  between  Gorizia  and  Fiume,  in 
which  there  is  a  very  large  Slav  pop- 
ulation. 

In  acquiring  Trieste  and  blocking  Slav 
efforts  to  obtain  Fiume,  the  Italians  have 
practically  cut  the  Jugoslavs  off  from  effec- 
tive access  to  the  Adriatic.  Only  the  con- 
struction of  an  expensive  railway  line  can 
remedy  the  evil,  and  by  supporting  Alba- 
nian claims  about  Scutari  and  the  Drin 
Valley  the  Italians  have  also  closed  this 
avenue  of  approach. 

But  in  retaliation  the  Slavs  have  prac- 
tically cut  off  all  the  traffic  originating  in 
their  territori:s  and  reaching  the  sea  by 
Trieste  or  Fiume.  Trieste  is  already  a  dy- 
ing port;  its  only  commerce  originates  in 
Austrian  territory  and  even  this  would  be 
abolished  if  Austria  should  enter  into  the 
Little  Entente,  where  Jugoslavia  and  Czech- 
oslovakia are  the  dominant  partners. 

Accordingly,  Italy  has  openly  proclaimed 
that   any   agreement   between   the   Little 


Entente  and  Austria,  even  of  a  commercial 
character,  would  be  regarded  by  Rome  as  a 
cause  for  war.  Instead  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, Italy  has  proposed  and  Italian  and 
Austrian  statesmen  discussed  at  Verona 
last  month,  some  sort  of  arrangement  by 
which  Austria  would  enter  the  tariff 
boundaries  of  Italy. 

But  such  a  solution  is  patently  ridiculous, 
because  Austria's  chief  necessity  is  cheap 
coal  and  Italy  is  quite  as  destitute  as  Aus- 
tria of  this  essential  fuel.  Moreover,  the 
feeling  between  Italians  and  Austrians  is 
terribly  bitter,  partly  because  of  ancient 
grudges  but  even  more  because,  in  annexing 
the  Upper  Tyrol  with  its  purely  German- 
speaking  population,  the  Italians  deprived 
Austria  of  what  was  rightfully  hers  and 
what  was  essential  to  her  separate  existence, 
since  it  was  the  source  of  much  food,  all  to 
the  end  that  Italy  might  have  a  strategic 
frontier.  The  late  Lord  Bryce  denoimced 
this  decision  as  one  of  the  most  indefensible 
made  at  Paris. 

Moreover,  if  Italy  has  declared  that  she 
will  fight  rather  than  let  Austria  enter  a 
Danubian  confederation,  even  purely  eco- 
nomic, it  is  just  as  obvious  that  Jugoslavia, 
backed  by  Czechoslovakia,  would  never 
consent  to  Italian  domination  in  Vienna. 
Since,  moreover,  Rome  has  steadily  in- 
trigued at  Budapest, and  one  of  the  common 
dangers  of  all  the  Little  Entente  states  is 
the  irredentism  of  the  Magyars,  there  is  an 
added  reason  for  Slav  intransigeance  over 
the  Italian  proposal. 

In  the  larger  game,  too,  Italy  sees  in  the 
Little  Entente  the  hand  of  France.  Be- 
tween the  two  Latin  states  the  present  feel- 
ing is  almost  as  bitter  as  that  between  Ger- 
many and  France  before  the  last  war. 
Italy  steadily  opposes  France  in  every 
international  gathering.  But  despite  this 
opposition  France  has  been  able  to  rally  to 
herself  the  support  of  the  Little  Entente 
and  Poland.  The  close  relations  between 
Paris  and  Belgrade  are  a  source  of  never 
ending  apprehension  and  resentment  in 
Rome. 

One  must  appreciate  the  Italian  point  of 
view.  If  it  be  conceivable  that  one  day  a 
Danubian  Confederation  made  up  of  Jugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Austria 
should  take  form,  then  Hungary  would  be 
forced  to  enter,  since  she  would  be  absolute- 
ly surrounded  and  this  confederation,  more 
powerful  than  Austria,  since  it  would  not  be 
weakened  by  racial  rivalries,  would  not  only 
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threaten  Italian  domination  in  the  Adriatic 
and  destroy  Italian  aspirations  for  influence 
in  Middle  Europe,  but  it  would  also  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  Italian  gains  in  the  last 
war,  since  the  Austrians  would  most  cer- 
tainly aspire  to  regain  Trieste,  their  natural 
port,  while  the  Jugoslavs  would  continue  to 
demand  Fiume. 

This  would  mean  that  in  the  larger  sense 
Italy  had  fought  the  war  and  made  her 
great  sacrifice  in  vain.  If  one  could  assume 
that  in  time — ^and  the  assumption  is  rea- 
sonable— Greece  would  join  the  Little 
Entente,  having  with  Rumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia a  conmion  danger  on  the  Bulgarian 
side  and  with  Jugoslavia  a  common  menace 
in  Italy  and  particularly  in  Italian  policy 
in  Albania,  then  the  Italian  future  would 
be  fatally  compromised  and  Italy  would  see 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  disappear  only  to 
be  replaced  by  a  hostile  confederacy  in- 
finitely more  powerful  and  dangerous. 

Italy  does  not  desire  to  see  Germany 
annex  Austria,  for  this  would  mean  an  ul- 
timate German  effort  to  take  up  Austrian 
claims  to  Trieste.  So  far  her  policy  marches 
with  French,  but  one  may  wonder  whether 
she  would  not  prefer  to  see  such  a  union  of 
Austria  and  Germany  to  any  Danubian  con- 
federation. In  any  event  all  her  efforts 
since  the  end  of  the  war  have  been  concen- 
trated upon  blocking  any  sort  of  unity 
between  the  Danubian  countries,  and  this 
policy  can  hardly  change. 

President  Wilson's  opposition  to  Italian 
possession  of  Fiume,  to  the  application  of 
all  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  London, 
which  was  the  basis  of  Italian  participation 
in  the  war,  really  wrecked  the  whole 
Adriatic  dream  of  the  Italians,  for  neither 
France  nor  Great  Britain  effectively  sup- 
ported their  Italian  ally.  The  rise  of  Jugo- 
slavia, which  may  easily  become  a  very 
powerful  state,  a  state  in  which  a  militant 
Serbia  is  playing  the  r61e  of  Prussia  in  the 
old  German  Empire,  is  a  disappointment  for 
the  Italians  which  can  hardly  be  measured. 

With  the  passing  of  Jugoslavia  and  the 
whole  Little  Entente  into  the  French  orbit, 
Italy  is,  in  fact,  isolated  on  the  Continent. 


She  has  British  support  within  certain  lim- 
its, but  in  the  case  of  Greece  Britain  has 
followed  her  own  interests,  not  those  of 
Italy,  while  in  the  Adriatic  British  public 
opinion  has  largely  supported  the  Slavs 
rather  than  the  Italians.  Since  the  British 
have  no  military  strength,  moreover,  Italy 
is  actually  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the 
combined  strength  of  the  French  and  the 
Little  Entente. 

Even  a  restoration  of  the  old  German- 
Italian  alliance  holds  out  no  present  coun- 
terpoise to  the  French  combination,  for 
Germany  is  quite  powerless  and  must,  from 
a  military  and  political  point  of  tiew,  re- 
main powerless  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Italy  feels  herself  a  great  power,  she  has  a 
European  population  as  large,  perhaps  a 
little  larger  than  that  of  France,  but  she 
sees  France  in  possession  of  all  of  the 
ancient  Roman  territories  from  the  Tri- 
politan  frontier  to  the  Atlantic,  while  she 
feels  French  support  of  her  Slav  enemies  in 
the  Adriatic.  Finally,  her  own  domestic 
situation,  financial  as  well  as  political, 
further  prevents  her  from  playing  in  the 
international  field  that  rdle  which  she  has 
long  desired  to  play. 

The  clash  of  French,  Slav  and  Italian 
policies  in  the  Danube  and  in  the  regions 
of  the  Adriatic  thus  seems  to  doom  Austria, 
unless  the  Little  Entente  shall  presentiy 
take  the  risk  of  war  and  Austria,  in  des- 
peration, joins  a  Danubian  confederation. 
Meantime,  however,  American  readers  can 
see,  by  any  examination  of  the  political 
factors  in  the  Austrian  situation,  why  when 
solution  is  possible  ruin  has  continued  to 
accumulate. 

The  Austrian  plight  is  mainly  the  result 
of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
people  or  of  the  government;  the  German 
situation  is  the  direct  result  of  a  deliberate 
German  purpose  to  evade  payment,  but  in 
the  end  the  ruin  may  be  equally  complete, 
for  while  international  rivalries  prevent 
the  salvation  of  Austria,  similar  quar- 
rels make  impossible  the  application  of 
methods  which  might  save  Germany  in 
spite  of  herself. 


THE  WOMEN  LEADERS  OF 

MODERN  EGYPT 

BY  GRACE  THOMPSON  SETON 


HOW  is  Egypt  modem,  and  why  should 
there  be  women  leaders? 

Why  should  some  women  in  Egypt  have 
stepped  out  of  their  harems  and,  dangling 
their  veils  beside  them,  be  working  day  and 
night  to  bring  independence  to  their  coun- 
try'— a  true  independence  as  they  see  it, 
both  political  and  social? 

To  answer  this  politically,  one  must  go 
back  a  little  into  Egypt's  history. 

To  answer  it  socially,  one  has  only  to 
know  that  the  world-wave  of  self-determi- 
nation began  to  lap  the  mental  shore  of  edu- 
cated Eg>'pt  about  ten  years  ago,  and  that 
it  had  been  gathering  in  volume  ever  since, 
and  that  it  received  new  impetus  during  the 
Great  War.  It  has  swept  over  conventions 
and  inhibitions  of  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  has  carried  with  it  the  various  forms  of 
civic  progress — schools,  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, welfare,  hygiene,  and  sanitation. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  England  first 
took  a  hand  in  straightening  out  Eg>'pt. 
Her  grip  has  tightened  and  loosened  and 
tightened  again,  in  a  long  series  of  acts  un- 
der a  few  wise  administrators  of  exceptional 
ability — Lord  Cromer,  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
Lord  Allenby.  Tremendous  have  been  the 
improvements  for  Egypt  accomplished  by 
these  Englishmen:  Oppression  relieved, 
laws  made  and  law  courts  established 
where  the  peasant  could  find  protection; 
trade  encouraged,  commerce  developed, 
especially  along  the  line  of  Eg>'pt*s  great 
staple,  cotton ;  the  Assuan  Dam  completed 
and,  by  that  triumph  of  engineering  skill, 
the  opening  for  agriculture  of  vast  tracts  of 
desert  adjacent  to  the  Nile;  various  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals  established  for  the 
relief  of  suffering.  All  this  the  English 
have  done,  and  more. 

Going  along  with  these  benefits — and  the 
one  that  must  be  considered  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  as  a  factor  in  the  present  **  po- 
litical unrest" — is  the  changing  social  con- 
dition due  to  the  advance  of  education. 
The    teaching    of    the   printed    word    has 


brought  to  Egypt  the  whole  world — ^what  it 
is  doing  and  feeling.  Education  has  freed 
the  power  of  thought  and  expression 
throughout  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
and  has  filtered  down  to  the  peasants, 
whose  patient  toil  is  the  wealth  of  Egypt. 
The  credit  for  the  spread  of  education,  how- 
ever surprising  it  may  seem,  must  be  given 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  French  and  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  and  it  began  over  sixty 
years  ago. 

No  intelligent  Egyptian,  and  certainly 
none  of  the  Zaghlulists  (as  the  Independent 
Nationalists  are  familiarly  called,  after 
their  leader),  denies  the  benefits  that  Eng- 
land has  worked  out  in  Egypt.  But  the 
itch  for  independence  has  spread  like  a  fever 
through  all  classes:  even  as  a  child,  grown- 
up, and  educated  by  a  parent,  seeks  to 
throw  off  the  discipline  of  a  stem  guardian 
— so  the  Nationalists  are  struggling  to 
throw  off  the  heavy  hand  of  England. 
Through  the  High  Commissioner's  inter- 
cession, this  has  been  accomplished  in  part. 
In  February,  1922,  the  British  Protectorate 
was  withdrawn,  also  martial  law  which 
had  been  in  the  land  more  or  less  for  seven 
years.  And  the  Sultan  was  graduated  into 
King  of  "the  Kingdom  of  Egypt.*' 

Meanwhile,  the  real  leaders  of  this  strange 
land  of  the  Nile,  Saad  Zaghlul  Pasha  and 
the  group  around  him,  were  banished  to 
the  Island  of  Seychelles  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
and  they  remained  banished. 

Egypt  looked  with  suspicion  upon  a  King 
and  a  Premier  and  his  cabinet,  which  were 
set  up  by  the  British  and  did  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  people;  and  Eg^^pt  ** quieted 
down''  only  in  the  newspapers.  The  po- 
litical agitation  went  on;  the  women  for 
the  first  time  took  a  hand  in  public  affairs. 
They  were  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sweet- 
hearts of  the  banished  leaders,  who  formed 
a  militant  political  group,  and  also  other 
leaders  in  the  larger  new-woman  movement. 

It  would  be  a  surprise  to  most  readers  of 
the  Occident  to  see  these  women  in  con 
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ventional  clothes,  and  to  realize  that  in- 
stead of  being  pampered  and  bejeweled 
dolls  or  sad-eyed  slaves  they  have  broken 
out  of  purdah  {seclusion  of  woman]  and  are 
using  ail  the  mqdem  methods  both  for  their 
political  opposition  and  for  their  general 
welfare  work. 

Let  us  consider 
the  ■  political  group 
first :  The  "  Ladies 
Wafd  [delegation!  for 
the  Independence  of 
Egypt"  is  composed 
of  women  drawn 
from  the  ever-widen- 
ing circle  of  the  New 
Woman  who  is  de- 
manding her  "place 
in  the  sun  "  all  over 
this  whirling  world 
of  ours.  Whether 
history  writes  the 
record  of  these 
women  as  political 
agitators,  or  as  pa- 
triots, their  work  is 
remarkable;  and 
especially  so  in  a 
country  where 
women  have  been 
suppressed  and  con- 
sidered the  chattel 
of  man,  where  until 
recently  she  has  been 
hidden  out  of  sight 
and  not  so  much  as 
the  mention  of  her 
name  has  been 
allowed  in  public. 

Inspired  by  a  deep 
patriotism  which 
suppression  has 
brought  to  the  point 
of  fanaticism,  these 
women  work  for  the 
release  of  their 
leader,  Saad  Zaghlul 
Pasha,  and  for  the 
men  who  have  been 

exiled  with  him,  and  also  for  those  who  are 
removed  by  prison  walls  from  carrying  on 
their  efforts  to  break  down  the  power  of  the 
English  and  of  the  Zarwat  ministry.  They 
claim  that  the  present  Government,  under 
King  Fuad  I  and  his  cabinet,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Egyptian  people;  that  the  Premier, 
Zarwat  Pa^RB.  is  not  even  an  Egyptian  but 
a  Tuni^an;   and  that  his  cabinet  consists 
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of  men  from  the  old  Pashadom,  or  titled 
class,  which  the  English  suppressed  because 
of  their  exploitation  of  the  lower  classes, 
especially  the  fellaheen,  or  peasants. 

They  claim,  further,  that  the  whole 
vicious  circle  is  begun  again,  that  the 
Egyptian  people  will 
be  judged  by  these 
men,  and  that  the 
precious  opportunity 
to  show  that  the 
Egyptians  can  gov- 
ern themselves  will 
be  lost,  because  the 
only  men  who  are 
the  real  leaders  of 
Egypt — with  Saad 
Zaghlul  Pasha  at 
their  head — are 
banished,  impris- 
oned and  suppressed 
by  the  stem  use  of 
England's  superior 
power. 

On  the  other  hand, 
the  case  is  not  so 
simple.  A  long  pres- 
entation of  it  is  not 
germane  here,  but 
it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Egypt 
has  a  remarkable 
soldier  and  states- 
man, one  of  the 
world  figures  to-day, 
the  conqueror  of 
Palestine,  adjudicat- 
ing the  case  of  Eng- 
land versus  Egypt. 
Field  Marshal  Vis- 
count Allenbv, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
etc.,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, considering  all 
the  varied  interests 
involved,  has  shown 
himself  sympathetic 
toward  Egyptian 
national  aspirations, 
ifith  the  Independent 
■  originally  styled. 


It  Movement  in  EtTPt.    Ttit 


He  tried  to  treat  ' 
Nationalists,  as  they  wei 
but  he  found  the  attitude  of  Saad  Zaghlul 
Pasha  so  uncompromisingly  "Egypt  for 
Egypt  alone,"  and  the  fiery  spirit  of 
rebellion  and  reprisal  so  strong,  that  he 
finally  banished  Zaghlul  Pasha  to  Malta, 
then  permitted  him  to  reside  in  Paris  and, 
finally,  after  two  years,  to  return  to  Egypt. 
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,0n  that  occasion,  in  the  autumn  of  1921, 
Egypt  gave  Zaghlul  Pasha  a  tremendous 
ovation.    The  countr>'  went  wild  with  en- 
thusiasm.    But  soon  the  old  friction  pro- 
duced more  serious  riots,  and  the  measures 
used   by   the   English   to   suppress   these 
attacks  on  life  and  property  resulted  in 
further  reprisals  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  took  a 
"life  for  a  life"  in  the 
struggle    to    free    their 
country  from  foreign 
domination.     At  the  be- 
ginning  of    1923,    Lord 
Allenby  for  the    second 
lime, "  for  public  safety," 
banished  Zaghlul  Pasha 
and   some  of   the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  In- 
dependent Nationalists. 

Then  it  was  that  the 
women  whose  photo- 
graphs are  here  shown, 
for  the  first  time,  stepped 
intothelimelight.  These 
photographs  were  taken 
for  home  use  only,  and 
they  are  in  no  case  flatter- 
ing. It  is  an  innovation 
to  permit  the  picture  of 
a  Moslem  woman  of  high 
degree  to  be  published, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  it 
is  the  first  time  any  such 
have  been  reproduced. 
Permission  to  use  them 
was  given  to  me  because 
these  Oriental  women 
want  American  and  Eu- 
ropean women  to  know 
the  facts  of  their  story 
which  has  never  been 
told.  They  want  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world. 
Eor  this  reason  they 
have  broken  through  the 
tradiUon  of  ages  and  ac-  ^^^^  ^„,^^  ,^  „, 
cept  publicity    asAmer-  Modem 

ican  ladies  do." 

Women  when  roused  to  action  arc  more 
single-minded  than  men.  "The  female  of 
the  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male," 
as  Kipling  says.  In  the  days  when  the 
Ked  Indian  was  leading  a  savage  life,  and 
the  weak  went  down  before  the  strong,  it 
was  the  old  women  of  the  tribe  who  sharp- 
ened their  teeth  that  they  might  betier  tear 
at  the  prisoners  who  were  to  be  sacrificed. 


In  the  French  Revolution,  when  Paris  was 
a  shambles,  the  women  were  more  merciless 
and  more  dauntless  than  the  unmerciful  and 
undaunted  men.  Thclricoteuses,  or  knitting- 
women,  never  dropped  a  stitch  wliiletheyat- 
tended  the  gory  business  of  the  guillotine. 
The  fire  of  spiritual  rebellion  is  in  the 
heart  of  every  woman  in 
the  Zaghlulist  party. 
The  treatment  meted  out 
to  her  loved  ones  and  to 
her  Egypt,  the  military' 
suppression  of  what  she 
considers  her  just  and 
proper  rights,  has  cr\-s- 
tallized  the  martyr  spirit 
in  her.  She  has  adopted 
the  slogan  of  her  in- 
domitable leader,  Mme. 
Zaghlul  Pasha:  Nous 
irons— jusqu'auboul  [We 
shall  go  on — till  the  end|. 
The  methods  of  the 
"Ladies  Wafd"  are  es- 
sentially modem.  They 
originated  the  boycott 
against  English  goods 
and  have  carried  on  that 
campaign  with  vigor. 
They  organized  women's 
committees  in  the  big 
cities  and  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  recently  had 
a  reunion  in  Cairo  of 
more  than  2,000  women 
who  made  political 
speeches  and  vowed  con- 
tinued effort  to  boycott 
the  English  and  English 
goods.  These  women 
also  instituted  the  street 
manifestations;  and  a 
parade  of  women,  many 
of  them  still  \-eiled,  is  no 
longer  a  novelty,  nor  is 
it  unusual  even  to  see  a 
worn  by  upp.r.ci.«  """^^n  Standing  in  a 
«m™i  motor  car  haranguing  a 

crowd. 
All  this  means  that,  hfted  out  of  the 
norm,  women  are  capable  of  supreme  sacri- 
fice and  of  unflagging,  undevialing  concen- 
tration for  an  idea.  It  explains  the  tre- 
mendous gulf  that  has  been  bridged  from 
the  Oriental  "shut-in"  to  the  modem 
militant. 

When  Zaghlul  Pasha — President  of  the 
Eg>ptian  Delegation,  was  permitted  to  re- 
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turn  from  his  first  banishment,  Egypt 
roared  itself  hoarse  with  a  bimdred-mUe 
cheer  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  The  train 
was  held  back  by  human  hands,  so  great 
were  the  crowds  all  along  the  railroad. 
The  Egyptian  Mail  on  April  6,  1921,  de- 
scribed the  event  in  Alexandria  under  the 
heading  "A  Record  Ovation  for  Lord 
Zaghlul": 

Behind  a  eydbt  detachment  came  a  procession 
of  motor  cars.  The  first,  a  closed  car  (My  Bey 
Fahmy's  if  I  am  not  mistaken),  was  completely 
covered  with  flowers  and  inside  a  veiled  lady 
acknowledged  the  'frenzied  cheering  of  the  crowd, 
saluting  with  both  hands.  She  was  Madame 
Zaghlul  Pasha. 

Many  other  Egyptian  ladies  followed,  peering 
out  from  their  cars  at  the  amazing  scene.  There 
were  detachments  of  Boy  Scouts.  There  were 
groups  of  Giri  Guides,  in  dark  blue  dresses,  white 
floating  veils,  and  red  ties. 

In  Aleiandria  a  dance  was  also  given  in  honor 
of  Madame  Zaghlut  Pasha,  at  the  house  of  Gafar 
Fakhri  Bey,  to  which  many  ladies  of  the  highest 
Egyptian  families  were  invited. 

These  extracts  show  the  changing  times 
— ladies  appearing  in  public  scenes  and  at 
a  dance  with  men  other  than  their  relatives, 
and  also  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  pene- 
trating to  Africa. 

The  power  back  of  the  Zaghluiist  party 
to-day  is  Sophia  Hanem  [Lady  Sophia],  the 
wife  of  Egj'pi's  banished  leader.  She  was 
married  in  1896  at  the  age  of  twenty  to 
Saad  Pasha,  as  he  is  affectionately  known, 
and  is  many  years  his  junior.  On  December 
23,  1921,  she  grasped  the  falling  mantle  of 
her  husband  and  draped  it  over  the  habara 
and  the  veil.    She  said: 

"  Saad  Pasha  hves— is  here — so  long  as  I, 
his  wife,  am  here." 

Men,  as  well  as  women,  tnrougnout 
Eygpt  look  upon  the  Zaghlut  home  in  Cairo, 
popularly  called  the  "  House  of  the  Nation," 
as  the  Mecca  of  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Streams  of  people  call  upon  Sophia  Hanem, 
dozens,  hundreds,  daily.  She  has  brushed 
aside  conventions  and  customs  when  the 
need  has  arrived.  Her  drawing-room  is 
filled  with  women  from  all  classes,  even  the 
peasants.  In  the  big  hall  of  her  home  she 
receives  delegations  of  men — *he,  a  high- 
bom  Moslem — men  from  the  provinces, 
and  from  the  big  cities.  Standing,  with  her 
head  draped  but  unveiled,  she  hears  what 
they  have  to  say;  and  then — another  tradi- 
tion shattered — she  talks  to  them!  She 
pours  hope  and  enthusiasm  into  them  with 
a  quiet  dynamic  eloquence  that  often  re- 
duces her  audience  to  tears. 


UME.  NIFT  RATIB  PASHA 
Wifd  "  ■nd  "  La  Fcmmc  NouveUe  ") 

From  her  radiate  the  activities  of  the 
"Independents."  The  following  are  some 
of  the  women  around  her: 

Mme.  Nift  Katib  Pasha  is  a  member  of 
the  "Ladies' Wafd"  and  of  the  executive 
committee  of  "La  Femme  NouveUe,"  and 
IS  an  indefatigable  worker.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  that  patient,  determined  face 
with  the  full  lips  and  almond  eyes  of  the 
true  Egj-ptian  to  realize  that  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  women's  activities  are  generous 
and  tireless.  She  is  wearing  the  habara,  the 
conventional  head  covering  of  the  upper 
class,  which  is  always  black.  In  this  case 
it  is  of  charmeuse  satin,  but  usually  is  of 
taffeta  silk.  She  has  pulled  down  the  white 
chitfon  veil,  or  boukra,  from  its  proper  posi- 
tion over  the  nose.  Quite  often  now  the 
gauzy  veil  is  draped  below  the  nose,  or  even 
below  the  mouth,  and  the  boukra  is  fast 
becoming  a  symbol  only.  Even  these  pro- 
gressive women,  however,  are  in  no  hurry 
to  abolish  it  altogether,  as  they  are  essen- 
tially daughters  of  Eve  and  know  that  the 
veil  is  very  becoming. 

This  I  realized  in  the  photograph  of 
Mme.  Hoda  Schraoui  Pasha,  which  gives 
very-  little  idea  of  her  beauty,  the  satin  com- 
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French  fashion. 
Being  Copts — that 
is,  native  Chris- 
tians— they  do  not 
wear  "the  veil," 
which  is  a  distinc- 
tive Moslem  cus- 
tom. In  a  gentle, 
determined  way, 
they  are  all  active 
in  welfare  as  well 
as  political  work. 
They  speak  won- 
derful English,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to 
all  concerned  to 
plexion,  the  large  expressive  eyes,  and  the  give  my  sketchy 
refined  though  full  curves  of  her  face.  Her  and  overworked 
hair  is  dressed  flat  on  top  and  full  behind,  French  a  rest.  In- 
■      '  ~  •     ■  deed, 


Aida  and  her  sister  Mary  are  daughters  of 
Marcos  Hanna  Bey,'  a  prominent  lawyer, 
and  nieces  of  Sinnot  Bey  Hanna  the  exile, 
whose  wife  and  nineteen-year-old  daughter, 
Caniille,  I  first  met  at  the  Boutros  Ghali 
Palace  in  Faggala.  They  are  always  dressed 
in  the  height  of  the 


MLLB.  MARY 


HANNA 


(Moofiniry  prcsidciit  of  "La 
Ftmme   NouvcUc,"    (ad 


for  the  best  effect  of  the 
kabara,  which  she  has  just 
removed.  Mme.  Hoda 
Schraoui  belongs  to  the  ex- 
clusive Pashadom,  out  of  the 
seclusion  of  which  her  con- 
^■ictions  have  forced  her  into 
a  position  of  prominence  in 
Egyptian  affairs.  Her  un- 
usual charm  and  executive 
ability  have  made  her  not 
onlypresident  of  the  "Ladies' 
Wafd"  but  honorary  presi- 
dent of  "La  Femme  Nou- 
velle,"  which  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  several  hundred 
Egyptian  women,  Moslem 
and  Copts,  whose  aim  is  not 
political  but  social  in  the 
larger  sense.  It  furthers  the 
welfare  work  of  the  nation 
and  introduces  modem  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, sanitation,  hygiene,  and 
otherproblemsofthecountry. 
As  one  looks  at  the  face 
of  Mile.  Aida  Marcos  Hanna 
one  cannot  realize  that  be- 
hind this  smiling  exterior  is 
a  heaxy  heart.  Her  uncle 
and  her  fiance  are  both  exited 
with  Zaghlul   Pasha.     Mile. 


as  French  is  the  language 
of  polite  society  among  the 
Caireans  and  Alexandrians,  a 

knowledge  of  the  language 
is  essential.  These  women 
all  speak  Arabic,  and  many 
of  them  Italian  and  English, 
although  English  is  not  pop- 
ular among  the  ZaghluUsts. 
Mme.  Sophia  is  the  wife  of 
Youssef  Bey  Boutrous  Ghali, 
who  is  a  member  of  the 
Men's  Independent  Wafd, 
She  is  young,  beautiful,  an 
heiress,  and  a  true-blooded 
Egyptian.  She  is  wearing 
the  habara  but  has  dropped 
the  veil,  which  can  be  seen 
hanging  at  one  side.  Her 
attire  is  the  latest  thing  from 
Paris,  silk  tricot  blouse,  satin 
slippers  and  all.  She  is  active 
in  the  welfare  work  of  "La 
Femme  Nouvelle,"  and  she 
and  her  sister-in-law  work 
for  Egypt's  Independence. 
They  are  both  staunch  sup- 
porters of  Saad  Pasha  and 
labored    unsparingly   during 

'■■Bey"  corresponds  somewhat  10  the 
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the  recent  English  boy- 
cott, which  was  a  de- 
cided contributing  factor 
in  demonstrating  that 
the  self-determination  of 
the  Nationalists  was  no 
passing  whim. 

To  a  careless  world  the 
struggle  going  on  in 
Egypt  is  a  "political 
agitation,"  for  England 
to  handle.  To  the  "agi- 
tators" it  is  a  life-and- 
death  affair. 

It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  two  enthusiastic 
foreign  wives  of  Copts, 
Mme.   Wacyf   Boutrous 
Ghali   and   Mme.   Riad 
Fanous  are  leaders  in  the 
modern  woman's  move- 
ment;  they  are  both 
lieutenants.      They    do 
not  even  belong  to  the 
Ladies' Delegation,  or  the 
Central    Committee    of 
"La  Feramc  Nouvelle," 
the  leaders  of  which  are 
all  true  Egyptians   and 
most  of  them  Moslems. 
The  sympathies  of 
Hilda  Fanous  seem  ab- 
solutely merged  with  the 
country  into  which  she 
has  married.     Her  husband,  a   native    of 
Cairo,  spent  many  years  in  America  study- 
ing  medicine.     It   was   in  Baltimore,  the 
city  of  her  birth,  that  Hilda  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  first  met  Dr.  Riad   Fanous,  while 
he  was  a  student  at  Johns   Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; and  a  few  years  later  she  married 
him    in    spite    of 
opposition.  Appar- 
ently she  has  seen 
no  reason  to  regret 
her  decision.     Her 
father,  Henry 
Hamm,   still   lives 
in  Baltimore,  and 
her  brother  Albert 
was   in    the  avia- 
tion section  of  the 
United    States 
Army   during    the 
war,    while    Hilda 
responded    to   the 
MMK.  WACYF  ^ail   of   England 

BOUTROUS  oHALi         and  the  Allies.     In 


HHB.  YOUSSEF  BBY  QHAU 


with  all  these 
modern  women,  she 
qualified  for  nursing  and 
stuck  to  the  hospital 
work  for  over  two  years. 
She  learned  French  in 
the  convent  at  Balti- 
more, and  now  has  added 
Italian  and  Arabic.  She 
said  to  me: 

"Please  correct  the 
idea  in  America  that  we 
are  barbarians,  or  even 

"  Two  ladies  from  Ohio 
forced  themselves  upon 
Mme.  Zaghlul  Pasha  yes- 
terday, when  she  was 
receiving  her  friends. 
They  brushed  past  the 
astonished  Ber\-ant  at 
the  door,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  reception 
room,  looked  at  us  as 
though  we  were  a  circus, 
felt  of  the  sofa  pillo\vs 
and  window  draperies  to 
see  if  they  were  silk,  and 
asked  Mme.  Zaghlul 
Pasha, '  How  many  wives 
has  your  husband?' 
They  seemed  incredulous 
when  she  replied,  after  a 
stunned  silence  at  the 
rudeness  of  it,  'My  husband  has  no  wife 
but  me.'  'Have  you  any  bathrooms?' 
was  the  next  question,  after  they  had  ex- 
claimed several  times  that  they  thought  alt 
Eg>'ptians  had  as  many  wives  as  they  could 
afford.  They  asked  all  kinds  of  rude  ques- 
tions, and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the 
courtesy  required 
in  polite  society.  I 
wasashamed  of  the 
country  of  my 
birth." 

Another  Modern- 
ist leader  is  Mme. 
Amina,  wife  of  Dr. 
Mahmoud  Bey 
Sidky,  who  has 
cast  aside  her  ha- 
bara  for  a  trip  into 
Italy  where  the 
photograph  repro- 
duced here  was 
taken.  Mostofthe 
wealthy  women  of 
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Mme.  Bey  Sidky  is  a  young  matron,  the 
mother  of  two  babies.  She  has  a  diamiing 
home  in  Old  Cairo,  of  the  more  modest 
type,  and  does  much  work  in  the  larger 
field  of  women's  activities  represented  hy 
"La  Femme  Nouvelle,"  of  which  she  is 
president.  This  means  she  carries  respon- 
sibilities of  the  same  relative  importance  as 
those  of  the  president  of  our  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  or  of  the 
president  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  in  the  "piping  days"  before 
the  enfranchising  amendment. 

The  crowning  beauty  in  this  country  of 
beautiful  women  is  Mile.  Sennia  Riaz 
Pasha,  here  shown  in  Circassian  costume. 
The  amateur  pho- 


Cairo  and  Alexandria  go  to  Europe  in  the 
summer.     They  pack  away  the  silk  and 

chiffon  sjTnbols  and  step  out  of  purdah, 
and  do  not  return  to  la  vie  grotesque  until 
they  land  again  upon  their  native  shores. 


THE  FIRST  WOMAN'S  ) 

HELD  IN  EGYPT 
>.  u  ■  proteM  liMiiut  the 


:    prandnt    of    "L« 


mailUI  Uw,  ud  ZachtuTPHtu' 
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tographer  has  done 
his  best  to  destroy 
the  luscious  ori- 
ental charm  of  this 
daughter  of  Cleo- 
patra— the  creamy 
skin,  and  languor- 
ous, 5'et  intelligent, 
large  eyes  that 
look  at  one  through 
heav>'  lashes  which 
have  been  liberally 
touched  with  kohl, 
thereby  extending 
the  almond  shape 
of  the  eyes.  It  is 
enticing.  This  gor- 
geous   young    wo-  .„„„ ^.i^™. 

man  belongs  to  a 

wealthy  and  powerful  family,  and  combines 
brains  with  beauty.  She  is  active  in  the 
"younger  set,"  but  finds  much  time  to  do 
the  club  and  welfare  work  and  even  to  assist 
in  the  dangerous  political  manifestations 
which  the  women  ha\e  staged  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Eg^-pt  wants  to  be  free — free  not  only 
from  England,  but  from  the  shackles  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  That  is  why 
there  is  a  ZaghJulist  party  and  why  there 
are  women  leaders.  They  give  their  money, 
energy,  and  heart  to  their  Egypt;  and  they 
ralh'  to  the  support  of  the  standards  forced 
from  the  hands  of  their  e.xiles — for  "men 
may  come  and  men  may  go,"  hut  the  ideal 
goes  on  forever.  In  the  words  of  Mme. 
Zaghlul  Pasha:  "The  Eg\'ptians  are  like 
their  desert  sand.  You  can  walk  o\er  it 
and  over  it — but  one  day  it  rises  up  in  a 
mighty  storm  and  sweeps  o\er  j-ou,  and 
there  is  again  only  sand  and  the  desert." 


A  TARIFF  TO  RAISE  REVENUE 
AND  REDUCE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Analysis  of  the  Principles  and  Purposes  of  the 

FORDNEY;  McCUMBER   BiLL 

BY  EDWARD  NELSON  DINGLEY 


[Mr.  Dingley,  who  writes  the  article  presented  herewith,  ofifers  as  strong  a  general  defense  of  the  pending 
Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  bill  as  anyone  has  yet  made.  This  measure  is  likely  to  have  an  important  part 
in  the  issues  of  the  national  elections  of  November  7.  Mr.  Dingley's  father,  who  was  long  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Maine,  was  known  for  many  years  as  an  authority  upon  the  tariff,  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  gave  his  name  to  the  Republican  Tariff  of  1897.  The  writer  of  the 
present  article,  like  his  father,  has  spent  his  h'fe-time  in  journalism  and  politics.  He  grew  up  in  Maine, 
graduated  at  Yale  college,  spent  some  time  in  newspaper  work  in  Boston,  and  then  made  nis  home  in 
Michigan  and  later  in  New  York.  He  now  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  clerk  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1898  and  1899,  was  associated  with  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and  has 
also  served  as  a  tariff  expert  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  present  House.  We  publish  this 
article,  not  as  one  written  from  a  detached  and  impartial  standpoint,  but  as  the  work  of  an  avowed  supporter 
of  the  general  principles  and  proposals  of  the  pending  bill. — Tiie  Editor] 


NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  tariff 
legislation  has  quite  so  much  chican- 
ery, adroitness  and  deception  been  used  by 
its  historic  enemies,  to  defeat  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  adequate  protection  to 
American  industries  and  American  wage- 
earners.  True,  every  protective-tariff  mea- 
sure proposed  has  been  assailed  by  theorists 
and  free-trade  politicians.  The  principle  of 
protection  has  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, a  promoter  of  trusts,  and  class  legis- 
lation. Despite  the  conspicuous  record  of 
American  history  under  periods  of  protec- 
tion, the  assault  against  the  principle  has 
been  renewed  with  furious  ferocity  and  daz- 
zling deception.  The  line  of  attack  this 
year  is  summed  up  in  the  extravagant 
phrase:  "A  bill  to  raise  the  cost  of  living, 
to  hamper  foreign  trade,  and  to  retard  the 
return  of  prosperity." 

Senate  Amendments 

Fundamentally,  the  two  tariff  measures 
(the  House  and  Senate  bills)  were  essen- 
tially identical  when  sent  to  a  conference 
committee  consisting  of  three  Republican 
Senators  and  three  Republican  Representa- 
tives, and  two  Democratic  Senators  and 
two  Democratic  Representatives.  Both 
aimed  **  to  provide  revenue,  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries,  to  encourage 
industries  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
purposes." 


These  have  been  the  aims  of  every  pro- 
tective tariff  bill  ever  introduced  into  Con- 
gress, and  every  protective  tariff  bill  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  It  is  neither  surprising 
nor  unusual  that  the  Senate  amended  and 
added  to  the  House  bill,  to  a  great  degree 
making  a  new  measure.  This  was  the  case 
in  1890,  in  1894,  in  1897  and  in  1913.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  the  case  when  the  low 
tariff  or  ** revenue  tariff"  bills  were  intro- 
duced and  passed  in  1894  and  1913.  Ex- 
amination of  the  records  shows  that  the  so- 
called  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  of  1894  was  so 
altered  by  the  Senate  that  President  Cleve- 
land refused  to  sign  it.  The  Underwood- 
Simmons  low  tariff  of  1913  emerged  from 
the  Senate  with  between  1200  and  1500 
amendments.  The  approximately  2000 
amendments  (many  merely  clerical  and  un- 
important) to  the  Fordney  bill  made  by  the 
Senate,  should  occasion  no  unfavorable  com- 
ment save  from  those  who  insidiously  seek 
to  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  protection. 

A  Matter  of  Compromise 

No  tariff  bill,  either  in  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate, has  ever  pleased  everyone.  No  tariff 
ever  will.  The  question  of  rates  divides 
opinions,  and  results  in  compromise.  In 
fact,  all  legislation  is  a  matter  of  compro- 
mise, more  or  less.  The  tariff  simply  har- 
monizes with  the  rules  of  legislative  pro- 
cedure.    Some  talk  about  a  "scientific" 
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tariff  law,  as  if  such  a  name  could  attach  to 
any  legislation.  Can  there  be  a  "  scientific  " 
tariff  law?  Can  there  be  "scientific"  labor 
laws?  Can  there  be  "  scientific  "  prohibition 
laws?  Can  there  be  any  sort  of  a  "scien- 
tific" law,  so  long  as  legislation  and  law- 
making are  the  result  of  compromise,  ad- 
justment of  judgments  and  opinions,  based 
on  the  most  accurate  information  obtain- 
able? Hxmian  laws  reflect  majority  opin- 
ions and  majority  experiences. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  all  tariff  discussions 
that  the  theory  of  "a  tariff  for  revenue 
only"  or  "a  tariff  devoid  of  protection" 
gives  way  always,  when  any  particular  in- 
terest in  any  free-trade  or  low-tariff  section 
of  the  country  is  affected  by  unfair  foreign 
competition.  This  destroys  the  theory  of  a 
"  scientific  "  tariff.  "  Trade  at  home  ['  is  the 
slogan  of  every  citizen  loyal  to  his  city  and 
community.  Yet  is  not  the  principle  of 
protection  precisely  the  same  slogan  applied 
to  the  nation? 

Plausible  Protests 

Superhuman  efforts  have  been  made  to 
kill  or  at  least  cripple  the  Fordney-McC  um- 
ber tariff.  These  efforts  come  from  theorists 
who  never  had  practical  business  experience; 
from  so-called  internationalists  who  have 
loaned  money  to  European  citizens  or  cor- 
porations and  have  lost  50  per  cent,  of  their 
Americanism;  from  large  importers  who 
have  more  interest  in  foreign  than  in  Ameri- 
can production;  and  from  many  department 
stores  which  make  large  profits  on  low- 
priced  foreign  imported  merchandise. 

Cunning  and  clever  arguments  have  been 
advanced  by  these  four  classes  of  citizens. 
They  are  plausible  but  not  new.  They  are 
simply  clothed  in  new  garments  labeled 
"abnormal  times,"  "creditor  nation,"  "we 
can  not  sell  unless  we  buy,"  "foreign  trade 
is  necessary,"  and  "the  period  of  splendid 
isolation  is  gone."  Every  one  of  these  glit- 
tering statements  is  the  old  free-trade  argu- 
ment all  dressed  up  for  parade. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  pages  of  pro- 
tests against  the  enactment  of  a  protective- 
tariff  law  at  this  time ;  but  back  of  these  pro- 
tests in  every  instance  have  been  lurking 
some  special  interests.  If  the  principle  of 
protection  was  sound  in  1890  and  1897  and 
i909,itissoundnow.  The  World  War  did  not 
change  human  nature  or  alter  the  economic 
and  fin^^nriRl  laws  developed  out  of  hiunan 
experience.  The  main  battle-ground  is  just 
where  it  was  in  former  years.    Every  battle- 


field for  American  interests  and  American 
welfare  is  labeled  "Independence  Field." 

American  and  European  Valuation 

When  it  comes  to  a  comparison  of  rates 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Representative 
Fordney  claimed  that  the  House  ad  valorem 
rates  were  the  lower.  Senator  McCumber 
claimed  that  the  Senate  ad  valorem  rates 
were  the  lower.  Since  the  House  rates  were 
imposed  on  the  American  valuation  plan, 
and  the  Senate  rates  on  the  foreign  valuation 
plan,  rates  in  the  House  bill  were  lower, 
necessarily,  than  corresponding  rates  in  the 
Senate  bill ;  but  the  amount  of  protection 
was  designed  to  be  the  same.  If  a  foreign 
article  costs  50  cents  and  a  similar  American 
article  costs  $1,  obviously  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  American  valua- 
tion must  be  twice  that,  or  40  per  cent.,  on 
the  foreign  valuation,  to  give  the  same  de- 
gree of  protection.  Percentages  mean  noth- 
ing until  the  base  is  fixed;  and  often  there 
is  confusion,  especially  when  applied  to 
protection.  Free-traders  and  other  theo- 
rists talk  about  high  percentages  in  tariff 
rates  as  "excessive  taxation"  without  once 
considering  the  most  important  factor — ^the 
assessed  valuation.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
when  considering  municipal  taxes.  A  tax  of 
20  per  cent,  on  one-half  valuation  or  assess- 
ment is  no  higher  than  a  tax  of  10  per  cent, 
on  full  valuation  or  assessment. 

Yet  it  is  immaterial,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  protection  as  a  principle.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  tariff  rates  in  either 
House  or  Senate  bill  are  ad  valorem,  the 
other  two-thirds  being  specific,  or  com- 
pound, that  is,  both  ad  valorem  and  specific* 
There  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
average  ad  valorem  rate  of  the  one-third 
until  the  valuation  of  the  imported  articles 
is  determined.  The  only  essential  thing 
is  this:  Are  the  rates  high  enough  to 
give  American  producers  and  manufac- 
turers a  competitive  chance  in  the  do- 
mestic or  home  markets,  with  similar 
foreign-made  goods? 

Uome  versus  Foreign  Manufactures 

In  other  words,  the  whole  tariff  question 
may  be  concentrated  into  this  one  query: 
Shall  the  people  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  for  themselves,  or 
permit  foreign  countries  to  produce  and 
manufacture  for  them?  Experience  and 
common  sense  demonstrate  that  it  has  been 
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and  will  be  impossible  for  producers  and 
manufacturers  in  this  country  to  sell  do- 
mestic merchandise  in  the  American  mar- 
kets in  competitition  with  similar  foreign 
merchandise,  unless  the  cost  of  production 
is  substantially  the  same.  Since  labor,  as  a 
rule,  constitutes  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  it 
follows  that  the  American  labor  cost  must 
come  down  to  the  foreign  level  to  meet 
competition.  American  efficiency  never  has 
and  never  can  bridge  the  chasm.  Hence  the 
vital  question  is  the  American  standard  of 
living  for  the  army  of  American  wage- 
earners. 

Often  it  is  said  that  the  wage-earners  do 
not  receive  their  proportion  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  through  a  program  of 
protection.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  this 
maybe  true;  but  in  the  long  run  the  wage 
level  tends  to  adjust  itself,  especially  in  pros- 
perous and  normal  times,  when  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
principle  of  protection  is  not  to  give  a  spe- 
cial advantage  to  a  few  industries,  but  to 
create  domestic  conditions  that  will  give 
American  producers  and  manufacturers  at 
least  an  equal  opportunity  with  foreign 
competitors  in  the  home  markets,  lie 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff  as  it  emerged 
from  conference  committee  last  month  em- 
bodied these  principles  and  purposes. 

Will  the  Cost  of  Living  Be  Affected? 

As  has  been  the  case  always  when  a 
protective-tariff  bill  becomes  a  law,  ene- 
mies of  the  Fordney-McCumber  bill  talk 
most  about  the  coming  "increase  in  cost  of 
living."  "How  is  this  going  to  affect  the 
consumers*  pocketbook?"  is  asked.  One 
Senator  in  debate  claimed  the  "extra  cost 
of  living  to  the  consumers"  would  be 
$3,000,000,000.  Another  Senator  guessed 
the  "increased  tax"  would  be  $21,000,000,- 
000.  Obviously  there  is  a  wdde  margin  be- 
tween these  two  sums,  demonstrating 
clearly  that  both  were  guesses.  Neither 
Senator  had  anything  on  which  to  base 
these  figures.  Furthermore,  neither  guess  is 
correct. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  made 
the  most  startling  computation  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  the  country.  He 
offered  a  list  of  twenty-one  staple  articles 
consumed  by  the  masses,  including  flour, 
com,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  meats,  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.;  ascertained  what  the  average 
aiinual  consumption  of  these  articles  has 


been;  found  out  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  Fordney-McCumber  rates  over  the 
Underwood  rates  (1913),  and  multiplied  the 
annual  consumption  by  the  increase  of 
rates,  concluding  that  the  sum  of  all  these 
multiplications  (amounting  to  $21,000,- 
000,000)  would  be  the  increased  tariff 
"tax"  on  the  consuming  public! 

Obviously  this  is  a  totally  misleading  com- 
putation and  false  conclusion.  It  is  based 
on  the  ancient  but  long-disproved  assump- 
tion that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  added  to  the 
domestic  market  price  of  an  article,  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  import  duty. 

Precisely  this  same  claim  of  "increased 
cost  of  living"  was  made  by  the  enemies 
of  protection  in  1897  and  1909,  when  pro- 
tection laws  were  enacted.  Some  of  the 
anti-protection  or  low-tariff  newspapers 
and  periodicals  had  spasms;  but  the  re- 
markable thing  about  it  all  is  that  none  of 
these  calamities  predicted  ever  came  to 
pass.  The  retail  prices  of  the  average  food 
products  between  1897  and  1907  either  re- 
mained stationary,  or  both  advanced  and 
declined  very  slightly.  At  the  same  time, 
the  level  of  wages  advanced,  so  that  the 
average  wage-earner  was  far  better  off  in 
1907  than  in  1897.  Between  1907  and  191 2, 
prices  advanced  a  little  more,  due,  not  to 
the  tariff,  but  to  general  world  conditions. 
However,  wages  advanced  correspondingly. 

It  is  sarcastically  stated  that  "the  tariff 
has  been  hailed  as  a  wonderful  nostrum  that 
may  be  expected  to  prevent  the  wage  of  the 
American  workman  from  being  lowered,  and 
at  the  same  time  guarantee  the  American 
manufacturer  a  materially  higher  return  for 
his  product,  while  the  minority  is  claiming 
that  this  era  of  super-protection  will  be 
created  through  a  tax  of  billions  laid  on  the 
backs  of  the  consuming  public.  The  cost 
of  living  is  going  up.  The  question  is: 
How  much?" 

A  protective  tariff  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  "a  wonderful  nostrum"  to 
raise  wages  or  guarantee  higher  returns. 
A  protective  tariff,  as  a  principle,  simply 
undertakes  to  give  the  American  producer, 
agriculturalist  or  manufacturer,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  successfully  with  similar 
foreign  producers.  Home  competition  levels 
prices  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Is  the  cost  of  living  going  up  when  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff  takes  effect?  Do 
higher  tariff  rates  necessarily  mean  higher 
costs?  They  did  not  after  the  Dingley 
tariff  of  1897;  they  did  not  after  the  Payne- 
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Aldrich  tarilT  of  1909.  It  was  "andent 
stuff"  for  a  Senator  to  declare  that  the 
proposed  new  tariff  bill  "placed  a  tax  on 
everything  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave/* 
This  was  claimed  twenty-five  and  thirteen 
years  ago,  in  the  very  same  Senate  chamber, 


Corn 

1898 .36 

1900 .41 

1905 53 

1908 .65 

Under  the  tariff  of  1909: 

1909 .70 

19" 56 

1913 59 


on   the   stump,   in  party  papers  and  in 
campaign  literature. 

What  are  the  facts?  Here  are  the  annual 
average  export  prices  of  leading  articles  of 
domestic  production  under  the  tariff  of 
1897: 
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Free-traders  and  other  theorists  claim 
that  a  so-called  high  tariff  increases  the 
average  prices  of  all  imported  (as  well  as 
similar  domestic)  articles  to  the  extent  of 
the  tariff,  thus  making  the  tariff  a  tax  on 


Cheese 

1901 13.8 

1904-  •  .  • 14  5 

1906 15.8 

1909 16.5 

1912 18.9 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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tax"  on  the  American  consumers  because 
of  protective  law,  did  not  fall  on  their 
shoulders  in  either  protective  era.  There 
were  slight  advances  in  some  staple  prod- 
ucts, but  declines  in  others;  and  import 
duties  did  not  increase  import  prices  to  any 


the  consumer,  increasing  the  cost  of  living. 
What  are  the  facts?  Here  are  the  aver- 
age annual  import  prices  of  leading  articles 
of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States: 


Tin  Wool  Dress 

Plates  Herring  Sugar  Cloth  Goods 

3.2  7.50  2.26  16.  21.2 

2.7  6.58  2.64  23.  19. I 

2.8  7.47  2.14  24.  19.0 
2.7  6.80  2.30  21.  19.5 
4-3  7-79  2.81  21.  21.3 


appreciable  extent.  In  some  cases  prices 
of  imported  goods  declined,  despite  the 
tariff. 

Prices  under  the  Tariff  of  igij 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  trend  of  prices 
was  under  the  low  tariff  of  1913: 


Average  Import  Prices: 


Cheese 

1913 18.6 

1916 23.5 

1918 41  5 

1920 35  4 
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Herring 

8.24 
7.86 

16.57 
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Sugar 

2.18 

3  70 
4.82 

12.59 
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Goody 

21. 1 
26.1 

41  5 
84.4 


Prices  of  Domestic  Products: 


Corn  Wheat  Cattle 

1913 59  97  4763 

1916 .81  1.24  III. 72 

1918 1.84  2.37  68.51 

1920 1.49  2.73  126.05 
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12.13 
28.7 
29  o') 
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2. 1 
2.9 

51 

58 


9.6 
10.6 
14. 1 
14.2 


24  3 
26.6 

38.6 

58.0 


Sugar 
3.8 

4  9 

6.9 

10.3 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  tariff 
of  1 9 13,  a  low  tariff,  prices  advanced  stead- 
ily and  to  an  imprecedented  degree.  If 
the  theory  of  "high  cost  of  living  due  to  a 


protective  tariff"  amounts  to  anything, 
prices  should  have  advanced  between  1897 
and  1908  far  more  than  between  1913  and 
1920.      Exactly    the    contrary    was   true, 
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demonstrating  clearly  that  a  tariff,  either 
high  or  low,  has  nothing  to  do  with  prices, 
primarily. 

Price  Advances  Not  JustiHed  by  the  New 

Tariff 

There  are  two  factors  that  determine 
prices:  supply  and  demand  and  the  volume 
of  credit  currency  in  which  prices  are 
measured.  The  tariff  is  not  a  tax;  higher 
tariff  rates  do  not  mean  higher  costs.  Then 
what  becomes  of  the  widespread  claim  that 
"the  cost  of  living  will  go  up'*  because  of 
the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff?  It  is  a 
false  alarm  in  all  respects;  yet  some  im- 
porters and  free-traders  are  playing  that 
trick  already.  The  Fordney-McCumber 
tariff  will  not  justify  an  advance  in  prices; 
remember  that. 

A  contributor  to  a  popular  magazine 
writes:  "The  essence  of  protective  duties  is 
that  the  price  of  the  domestic  supply  will  be 
raised  by  the  amount  of  the  customs  levied 
on  the  imports."  This  has  been  proved 
false  by  the  figures  given  already. 

"Perhaps  there  are  no  two  staple  com- 
modities, in  normal  times,  which  have 
responded  more  faithfully  to  this  rule  than 
wool  and  sugar,''  declares  the  writer  re- 
ferred to.  Let  us  see  about  this.  The  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1897  imposed  a  duty  of 
1.685  cents  per  pound  on  96-degree  sugar, 
this  being  the  grade  of  most  of  the  sugar 
coming  from  Cuba,  to  be  refined  in  the 
United  States.  The  refiners  were  given  a 
differential  of  .035  cents  per  pound.  The 
tariff  of  1909  gave  the  same  protection. 
This  duty  protected  the  American  beet 
sugar  industry.  Then  it  was  claimed  that 
consumers  of  sugar  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  large  additional  tax  for  their  sugar, 
due  to  protection.  Sugar  declined  in  retail 
price  from  5  cents  per  pound  in  1898  to 
3.8  cents  per  pound  in  1908. 

The  protective  tariffs  of  1897  and  1909 
imposed  an  import  duty  of  from  10  cents 
on  raw  wool  on  the  skin  to  33  cents  on 
scoured  wool,  with  compensatory  duties  on 
woolen  goods;  yet  the  price  of  coarse  wool 
declined  from  36  cents  in  January,  1905, 
to  31  cents  in  January,  191 2;  medium  wool 
declined  from  35  cents  in  1905  to  32  cents 
in  191 2;  and  fine  wool  from  34  cents  in  1905 
to  30  cents  in  191 2. 

These  figures  illustrate  again  how  loose 
and  inaccurate  (to  say  nothing  else)  are  the 
statements  of  many  of  the  theoretical  and 
pedantic  writers  on  the  tariff.     Prices  of 


all-wool  fabrics  were  marked  up  after  the 
tariffs  of  1897  and  1909,  and  are  being 
marked  up  now;  but  these  tricks  are  simply 
to  fool  the  people.  No  advance  in  woolen 
goods  this  fall  will  be  justified  by  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff.  Every  yard  of 
woolen  goods  used  in  garments  this  fall  and 
winter  was  bought  last  winter  and  spring. 

The  Sugar  Duty 

The  statement  that  a  duty  of  1.765  cents 
per  pound  on  96-degree  sugar,  after  deduct- 
ing the  20  per  cent.  Cuban  reciprocity  dis- 
count, will  add  a  burden  of  $587,000,000 
to  the  American  consumers  of  sugar,  is 
imtrue,  and  a  trick  to  frighten  the  people. 
Practically  the  same  thing  was  stated  in 
1897  when  the  duty  on  sugar  was  made 
1.685  cents  per  pound  on  96-degree  foreign 
product. 

Continental  United  States  and  outlying 
possessions  provide  about  one-half  of  the 
sugar  the  Americans  consume.  The  other 
half  comes  from  Cuba  and  other  countries, 
mostly  Cuba.  Cuba  has  a  preferential  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent,  on  all  sugar  coming 
into  the  United  States.  The  import  duty 
of  1897  gave  the  American  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry its  first  start.  Then  came  Cuban 
reciprocity  which,  under  the  low  rate  in 
the  Underwood  law,  reduced  the  duty  to 
about  one  cent  per  pound.  This  dealt  the 
beet-sugar  industry  a  heavy  blow.  Large 
amounts  of  American  capital  were  invested 
in  Cuban  sugar  plantations  after  reciprocity. 
These  American  investors  want  raw  or 
Cuban  sugar  at  a  low  price,  to  be  refined 
in  the  United  States. 

The  whole  question  involved  in  this  sugar 
tariff  is  this:  Shall  the  United  States  under- 
take to  develop  its  beet-sugar  industry, 
employ  American  capital  and  labor  and 
enable  American  farmers  to  grow  sugar 
beets?  Shall  this  country  undertake  to 
supply  at  least  one-half  of  its  sugar  require- 
ments, or  permit  the  industry  to  die?  Free- 
traders and  all  interested  in  cheap  raw  sugar 
say  we  cannot  produce  even  one-half  the 
sugar  we  need.  It  was  said  in  1890  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  manufacture  its  own  supply  of  tin  plate; 
but  it  did,  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff. 
If  the  United  States  produces  one-half  of 
its  sugar  requirements,  it  will  be  able  to 
prevent  a  monopoly  and  extortionate  prices. 
The  beet-sugar  industry  already  has  saved 
the  American  consumers  of  sugar  millions 
of  dollars.    With  the  exception  of  the  period 
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of  the  World  War,  the  price  of  sugar  de-  McCumber  tariff  will  increase  the  cost  of 

dined  from  1897  to  1921.    The  protection  suits  and  overcoats.    It  will  do  nothing  of 

of  the  war  saved  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  sort;  and  any  raise  in  the  price  of  woolen 

this  country  from  total  destruction.    The  suits  or  overcoats  on  account  of  the  new 

Emergency  Tariff  raising  the  duty  to  1.65  tariff,  will  be  wholly  imjustified — a  plain 

cents  per  pound  after  deducting  Cuban  graft. 

reciprocity  discount,  gave  the  industry  an-  William  Goldman,  a  New  York  man,  and 

other  chance.    The  price  of  sugar  will  not  president  of  the  Clothing  Manufacturers' 

advance  because  of  adequate  protection  to  Association  of  America,  told  the  Ways  and 

the  American  beet-sugar  industry.  Means  Committee  early  in  the  spring  of 

n      nr    f   ty  '^       j  /^        a  iQ^i,  that  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  wool 

Raw  Wool  Suits  and  Overcoats  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^s  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Wool  is  another  article  low-tariff  and  of  suits  or  overcoats,  because  domestic 
anti-protection  citizens  parade  as  an  evi-  competition  would  keep  down  the  price, 
dence  of  the  iniquity  of  the  new  tariff.  «  •  rr  j  ^r  t-  ^  -^ 
The  history  of  a  tariff  on  wool  shows  that  ^''^^  ^"^^  ^^  Emergency  Tariff 
under  the  stimulus,  not  only  has  the  pro-  It  is  not  true  that  **  the  essence  of  pro- 
duction of  American  wool  increased,  but  the  tective  duties  is  that  the  price  of  the  do- 
price  of  wool  has  declined.  No  protective  mestic  supply  will  be  raised  by  the  amount 
tariff  on  wool  ever  raised  the  price  of  wool  of  customs  levied  on  the  imports."  There 
or  the  price  of  woolen  goods.  are  no  figures,  official  or  unofficial,  to  sub- 
Free  imported  wool  in  the  tariff  of  1894  stantiate  any  such  statement.  The  figures 
and  again  in  the  tariff  of  1913,  did  not  make  prove  the  contrary.  The  Emergency  Tar- 
wool  or  woolen  goods  any  cheaper.  Free  iff  of  a  year  ago  raised  the  import  duties 
wool  simply  depleted  the  American  flocks,  of  many  agricultural  products;  yet  within 
reduced  the  quantity  of  American  mutton,  the  year  the  retail  prices  of  all  these  domes- 
destroyed  the  business  of  sheep-raising  tic  articles  in  the  home  markets  have  de- 
and  increased  imemployment.  It  is  claimed  clined.  Here  are  some  of  the  figures  as  of 
that  the  duties  on  wool  in  the  Fordney-  August,  1922: 

August  average  price  1922  ig2i  average  range 

Wheat Si  23  S3. 50                  to                  Si. 79 

Corn .9i2y2  2.31                                            .94 

Oats 44>?  1.50                                            .60 

Flour 6.50  16.25                                          9.00 

Beef  (bbl.) 14  50  28.00                                       20.00 

Sugar 065  @  7c  .23                                           .08 

Butter 34    ®    .36  -77                                              S^K 

Eggs 27    @    .30  .89                                             .42^ 

Wool  (second) i.io    @i.20  2.00                                             .80 

Steel 3750  65.00                                        43-00 


A  Fair  Chance  for  A  merican  Industries 

The  essence  of  protection  is  to  give  all 
American  industries  an  opportunity  to 
compete  in  the  home  markets  with  foreign 
producers.  Are  not  American  producers 
and  manufacturers  entitled  to  protection 
against  "unfair  competition"?  The  heart 
of  the  problem  is,  shall  the  United  States 
be  independent  industrially?  An  adequate 
duty  on  imported  gloves,  stockings,  on 
undergarments,  on  hats,  on  miUinery,  etc., 
does  not  mean  that  the  consumer  must 
pay  more  for  similar  domestic  articles;  but 
if  Americans  insist  upon  wearing  foreign 
imported  articles,  why  should  they  not  pay 
for  the  privilege?  Every  hundred  dollars^ 
worth  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  and 


consumed  by  the  American  people,  dis- 
places that  amount  of  American  merchan- 
dise, and  increases  unemployment.  Why 
should  American  manufacturers  who  invest 
their  money  and  pay  taxes  here,  be  com- 
pelled to  sit  by  and  witness  the  capture  of 
the  American  markets  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers? 

It  is  said:  "There  is  nothing  more  patent, 
as  long  as  exchange  is  the  basis  of  world 
commerce,  than  that  we  cannot  sell  unless 
we  buy."  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  we 
cannot  buy  unless  we  sell.  It  is  arguing 
in  a  circle,  getting  nowhere.  In  fact,  the 
statement  is  not  true,  if  it  is  meant  that  we 
must  buy  as  much  as  we  sell.  From  1897 
to  191 2,  under  protection,  the  United 
States  sold  more  than  it  bought — ^the  bal- 
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ance  of  trade  was  in  our  favor.  The  aver- 
age annual  excess  of  sales  over  purchases 
was  two  billion  dollars.  We  buy  under  all 
tariffs,  protective  and  otherwise;  and  an  in- 
crease in  import  duties  has  never  stopped 
imports  or  our  purchases.  In  1899,  two 
years  after  the  Dingley  tariff,  our  imports 
were  $697,000,000.  In  1907,  eight  years 
later,  under  increased  duties,  our  imports 
were  $1,434,000,000.  There  was  the  same 
proportionate  increase  in  foreign  trade  and 
imports  under  the  Payne  tariff  of  1909. 
These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  let  down  the  bars  in  order 
to  increase  our  foreign  trade  or  our  imports 
or  exports — ^to  lower  the  dykes  and  invite 
a  foreign  flood  so  as  to  increase  our  exports. 
A  tariff  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  our 
foreign  trade. 

Now  it  is  said  that  we  are  a  "creditor 
nation,"  and  for  that  reason  must  not  raise 
the  tariff  duties,  but  lower  them,  in  order 
to  permit  European  countries  to  pay  us 
eleven  billions  due  from  the  World  War. 
Some  "patriots"  fear  that  European  debt- 
ors may  not  be  able  to  pay;  we  must  receive 
pay  in  goods.  There  is  just  about  as  much 
sense  in  that  theory  as  there  would  be  in  the 
assumption  that  the  coal  merchant  A,  from 
whom  B  (a  woolen  merchant)  buys  coal, 
could  not  be  paid  unless  A  bought  from  B 
woolen  goods  equal  in  value  to  the  price  of 
coal  supplied  B.  In  the  most  primitive 
condition  of  society,  when  there  was  no 
conception  of  money  of  account,  banking 
or  conmierce,  such  transactions,  of  course, 
were  necessary.  That  a  modem  banker 
should  believe  international  commerce  in  this 
age  must  be  conducted  by  such  elementary 
methods,  is  difficult  to  understand. 

The  Question  of  Raw  Materials 

The  "raw-material"  plea  has  been  over- 
worked. Is  there  any  such  thing  as  "raw 
material"  except  the  trees  in  the  forest,  and 
the  mineral  in  the  earth?  The  moment 
labor  has  been  exerted,  or  capital  applied, 
it  becomes  a  finished  product.  What  is 
raw  material  to  one  man  is  the  finished 
product  to  the  next  man.  There  is  neither 
principle  nor  justice  in  demanding  protec- 
tion for  one's  finished  product,  and  demand- 
ing the  finished  product  of  the  other  man 
free  of  duty,  on  the  theory  that  the  second 
article  is  "raw  material." 

Vegetable  oils  are  used  in  making  soaps; 
but  also  they  are  the  finished  product  of 
another  industry.     Ferro  alloys,  used  in 


the  manufacture  of  steel,  are  found  to  be  in 
fair  abundance  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  mined  and  produced  in  the  war.  Why 
should  the  new  American  industries  be 
destroyed  on  the  theory  that  such  alloys 
are  "  raw  materials  "?  The  average  amount 
of  manganese  metal  used  in  a  ton  of  steel  is 
15  pounds,  or  three-quarters  of  one  cent! 
The  proposed  tariff  on  manganese  may  raise 
the  price  of  a  ton  of  steel  24.3  cents.  It 
may  raise  the  price  of  a  farm  implement  con- 
taining 100  pounds  of  steel  12  mills. 

Prior  to  the  war,  metallic  magnesite  was 
not  produced  in  the  United  States.  Now 
there  are  six  separate  companies.  Ferro- 
chrome,  f errosilicon,  and  all  other  ferro  alloys 
are  war  products,  and  deserve  protection. 

Why  should  not  the  makers  of  American 
machinery  be  protected?  Why  should  for- 
eigners make  our  cream  separators,  our 
machine  tools,  and  our  textile  machines? 
We  imported  such  machines  valued  at 
$11,100,000  in  the  year  1921  and  at 
$9400,000  in  1922. 

Have  We  a  *^ Surplus^^  for  Foreign  Markets? 

It  is  urged  that  we  must  have  foreign 
markets  wherein  to  place  our  surplus.  Is 
it  not  strange  to  talk  of  a  "surplus"  when 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  we  imported 
65,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  $162,000,000 
worth  of  wheat  flour,  99,000,000  pounds 
of  copper,  179,000,000  pounds  of  cotton, 
$5,000,000  worth  of  cotton  manufacture, 
$34,000,000  worth  of  cotton  laces,  $186,- 
000,000  worth  of  other  manufactures 
of  cotton,  $74,000,000  worth  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  $90,000,000  worth  of 
meats  and  dairy  products,  $27,000,000 
worth  of  glass,  $17,000,000  worth  of  toys, 
600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  more  than 
$105,000,000  worth  of  wool  manufactures? 
Approximately  50  per  cent,  of  these  imports 
were  competitive.  Surely  we  could  have 
•^  ade  a  large  proportion  of  these  imports. 
During  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  we  have 
imported  $6,262,000,000  worth  of  foreign 
merchandise  and  products.  At  least  one- 
half  was  competitive. 

It  is  said  that  the  object  of  the  perma- 
nent tariff  is  to  raise  the  prices  at  which 
American  manufacturers  sell  their  goods, 
and  that  the  tariff  bill  will  fail  unless  these 
results  are  achieved.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
No  protective  tariff  ever  caused  a  general 
rise  in  the  prices  of  domestic  manufactured 
goods.  The  facts  of  tariff  and  economic 
history  prove  this. 
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''FlexihU  Tarif  and  ''Foreign  Valuation'' 

The  "flexible  tariff'*  plan  is  designed  to 
take  the  tariff  out  of  politics,  and  lodge  with 
the  President  (after  investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission)  authority  to  raise  or 
lower  any  rate  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent., 
the  new  rate  to  go  into  effect  thirty  days 
after  proclamation  by  the  President.  One 
objection  offered  to  this  plan  is:  It  is  a 
delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which,  it  is  claimed,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. This  is  a  fine  point,  and  if  the  plan 
is  adopted,  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  adjudication.  Also  objection  is 
raised  on  the  ground  that  it  deprives  the 
House  of  its  constitutional  right  to  raise 
revenue,  and  makes  permanent  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  tariff  rate  may  be  six 
months  or  a  year  hence. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  was  the  plan  of  assessing 
ad  valorem  duties — the  American  or  the 
foreign  valuation.  The  House  rates  were 
framed  on  the  American-valuation  plan, 
on  the  theory  that  it  would  tend  to  remove 
undervaluations,  would  impose  the  same 
rate  of  duties  against  all  countries,  increase 
the  re\'enue,  and  call  for  lower  ad  valorem 
rates.  The  Senate  rates  were  framed  on 
the  old  foreign-valuation  plan,  in  the  belief 
that  any  radical  change  in  the  system  would 
result  in  administrative  confusion. 

The  differences  were  settled  in  conference 
by  giving  the  President  authority  to  sub- 
stitute American  valuation  for  foreign 
valuation  whenever  necessar>'  to  equalize 
ascertained  differences  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad;  but  an  increase 
in  rates  was  prohibited  upon  any  article  so 
assessed  on  American  instead  of  on  foreign 
valuation. 

Also  there  is  a  new  feature  giving  the 
President  discretionary  power  to   imix>se 


additional  duties  or  prohibition  upon  im- 
ports from  any  country  discriminating 
against  the  overseas  conmierce  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  broadened  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  maximum-and-mini- 
mum  provision  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law, 
and  is  designed  to  reach  every  form  of 
discrimination,  direct  or  indirect,  whereby 
American  conunerce  is  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  conunerce  of 
any  foreign  country. 

The  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  enlarges 
the  scope  and  activity  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, authorizing  it  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  office  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
to  issue  subpoenas  and  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  or  territorial  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  revenue 
from  the  Fordney-McCumber  law  will  be 
approximately  $400,000,000.  This  is  more 
than  the  annual  average  for  many  years, 
but  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  framers  of 
the  House  hoped  for.  Obviously  the  re- 
ceipts from  customs  will  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  dutiable  merchandise  imported. 
These  imports  will  increase  as  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  people  increases. 
In  turn,  this  purchasing  power  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  uninterrupted  operation 
of  American  industries  and  employment  of 
American  wage-earners. 

Despite  all  efforts  to  "take  the  tariff 
out  of  politics,"  the  Fordney-McCumber 
tariff  promises  to  be  the  leading  issue  in 
the  approaching  Congressional  election .  For 
this  reason,  the  proposed  tariff  should  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  facts  and  history,  not 
theoretical  prejudice.  Adequate  protec- 
tion has  worked  successfully  in  the  past ;  it 
will  work  successfullv  in  the  future. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR 
ANTHRACITE 

BY  GEORGE  H.  GUSHING 

(Former  editor  of  the  Biack  Diamond) 


IT  is  obviously  impossible  to  suspend  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  for  five 
months  and  still  have  enough  of  that  coal  to 
go  aroimd.  It  is  equally  impossible  this 
year  to  withdraw  enough  anthracite  from 
sale  in  the  Middle  West  to  fill  up  the  hole 
in  the  East  caused  by  this  five-months' 
strike.  And,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  the 
East,  which  has  been  burning  anthracite 
exclusively  in  its  house  furnaces,  wants  to 
keep  warm,  it  must  use  a  substitute  for 
anthracite.  On  that  hypothesis,  the  grip- 
ping question  in  the  East,  particularly, 
becomes: 

"What  are  the  best  substitutes  for  an- 
thracite, and  how  should  they  be  burned?" 

Before  going  tersely  into  specifics,  one 
broad  generalization  is  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete imderstanding  of  the  subject.  This 
will  make  all  the  rest  of  it  simple  and  clear. 

Burning  coal  completely  is  a  matter  of 
mixing  two  particles  of  ox\'gen  from  the  air 
with  each  particle  of  carbon  coming  off  the 
coal.  This  union  does  not  take  place  in  the 
coal.  It  takes  place  on  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  coal. 

Anthracite  is  very  hard.  It  releases  its 
carbon,  for  union  with  the  oxygen,  slowly. 
That  is  why  anthracite  "holds  fire"  so  well. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  nearly  a  perfect  fuel  for 
household  use;  it  gives  off  its  carbon  at  just 
about  the  rate  of  speed  needed  to  keep  an 
ordinary  house  warm. 

Other  fuels  are  more  porous — especially 
coke  and  certain  kinds  of  bituminous  coal. 
They  expose  more  particles  of  carbon  to 
contact  with  the  oxygen.  They  make  a 
hotter  fire.  Thev  are  consumed  more 
quickly.    They  vdW  not  "hold  fire"  so  well. 

Obviously,  if  you  do  not  want  them  to 
bum  so  quickly  and  if  you  want  them  to 
"hold  fire"  better,  you  must  keep  the  air 
away  from  them.  Oxygen  and  carbon  are 
like  any  other  affinities;  they  xsill  mix  if 
thrown  together. 


Thus  the  essence  of  success  in  burning 
any  kind  of  coal  is  to  control  the  air  supply. 
This  is  important  for  more  reasons  than  the 
one  given.  The  ordinary  house  chinmey  is 
only  of  a  certain  size.  Most  of  those  in  the 
East  were  built  to  carry  off  only  the  volume 
of  gas  created  by  the  deliberate  burning  of 
anthracite.  To  crowd  into  and  through  the 
chimney  the  larger  volume  of  gas  caused  by 
the  quicker  burning  of  a  more  "  flashy  "  coal, 
is  sure  to  cause  the  same  trouble  as  though 
two  people  should  crowd  through  a  door 
built  only  for  one.  The  chimney  becomes 
choked;  soot  will  accumulate;  smoke  will 
pour  out  into  the  basement  and  through  the 
house;  and  there  will  be  danger  of  as- 
phyxiation. 

The  Smaller  Sizes  of  Anthracite 

The  best  substitute  for  large  pieces  of 
anthracite  is  the  small  pieces  of  anthracite. 
I  have  "doctored"  hundreds  of  anthracite 
burning  furnaces.  Generally,  I  have  found 
that  too  much  air  was  being  allowed  to  pour 
through  them.  One  way  to  check  it  is  to 
close  the  ashpit  door,  depend  on  the  air 
vent  in  the  ashpit  door,  and  open  just  a 
little  the  air  slot  in  the  feed  door.  A  far 
better  way  is  to  shovel  the  larger  pieces  of 
coal  into  the  furnace  in  layers  and,  on  each 
layer,  shovel  some  of  the  smaller  sizes — ^pea 
coal  or  smaller — to  fill  in  the  chinks. 

For  banking  the  fire  at  night,  use  the 
"bug  dust" — the  smallest  particles  of 
anthracite  available — and  spread  it  on  like 
a  blanket  in  the  center  of  the  fire.  Leave 
a  rim  of  about  two  inches  all  around 
the  furnace  for  the  gases  to  escape.  I 
have  done  that  for  five  years  with  perfect 
results. 

If  the  large  sizes  of  anthracite  are  not 
available,  but  if  the  smaller  sizes  are, 
use  them  in  the  follo^^-ing  way:  Rake  the 
live  coals  to  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and 
shovel  the  fine  sizes  into  the  hole  in  the 
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back  in  such  a  way  that  the  live  coal  will 
be  setting  fire  only  to  the  edge  of  the  fine 
coal.  The  slanting  pile  of  small  sizes  will 
feed  fresh  coal  down  into  the  fire  as  rapidly 
as  it  can  be  burned. 

Low-Volatile  Coking  Coal 

If  no  anthracite  is  available,  quite  as  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  selecting  a  low 
volatile  coking  coal.  For  the  information 
of  the  layman,  the  volatile  matter  in  coal 
is  the  gas  which  comes  off,  and  which  in 
some  coals  makes  smoke.  Anthracite  coal 
has  12  per  cent,  or  less  of  volatile  matter. 
Semi-bituminous  or  smokeless  coal — Poca- 
hontas, New  River,  Tug  River,  Georges 
Creek,  Broad  Top,  and  Somerset  County 
(Pa.)  coal — contains  from  15  per  cent,  to  21 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  This  very 
slight  increase  in  volatile  matter  is  not  hard 
to  handle.  Also,  these  various  coals  are 
what  we  call  coking  coals.  They  auto- 
matically form  a  crust  over  the  top  of  the 
fire.  Air  cannot  easily  get  through  this 
crust.  Thus  so  soon  as  the  crust  forms, 
these  coals  shut  off  the  draft  and  themselves 
slow  down  the  fire  imtil  some  one,  wanting 
a  hotter  fire,  breaks  the'  crust  with  a  slice 
bar  or  poker.  This  grade  of  coal  is  a  perfect 
substitute  for  anthracite,  if  it  is  properly 
fired. 

It  should  be  fired  differently  from  anthra- 
cite. Don't  open  the  feed  door  and  throw 
this  coal  in  carelessly.  Lower  the  shovel 
into  the  fire  carefully  and  place  the  coal 
exactly,  so  as  to  build  a  cone  in  the  center 
of  the  fire.  Leave  a  rim  around  the  edge 
for  the  air  and  gases  to  pass  through.  It 
will  do  no  damage  if  this  rim  is  partly  closed 
by  fresh  coal.  Only,  make  sure  that  the 
coal  is  not  so  thick  around  the  edges  as  it  is 
in  the  center. 

Users  of  this  coking  coal  should  re- 
member two  things.  It  should  be  wet 
thoroughly  before  being  put  in  the  base- 
ment, otherwise  the  dust  will  fly.  It  is  very 
soft  and  the  pieces  break  up  into  dust 
easily.  That  makes  no  difference;  the 
dust  bums  just  as  well  as  the  lumps.  It  is 
likely  to  stick  to  the  bottoms  of  shoes;  you 
are  Ukely  to  ''track  up''  the  house  with  it. 
I  avoided  this  by  getting  a  ver\'  lar[;e 
pair  of  carpet  slippers  or  canvas  overshoes, 
which  I  put  over  my  shoes  when  about  to 
fire  the  furnace  and  took  off  before  going 
up-stairs.  This  coal  should  cost  only  a  half 
to  two-thirds  what  anthracite  does.  It  con- 
tains more  heat.     It  makes  an  excellent 


smokeless  fuel  when  you  have  learned  how 
to  bum  it  properly. 

By-Product  Coke 

The  second  best  substitute  for  anthracite 
is  by-product  coke.  Personally,  I  prefer  it 
to  any  fuel,  but  realize  that  it  is  a  little 
harder  to  learn  how  to  use  it.  By-product 
coke  has,  ordinarily,  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  volatile  matter  as  anthracite — 
about  12  per  cent,  or  less.  But  a  ton  of  it 
will  occupy  half  again  as  much  space  as 
anthracite.  This  means  that  it  is  more 
porous,  and  hence  that  there  are  more  points 
for  the  air  to  attack.  It  will  make  a  hotter 
fire  than  anthracite  and  will  bum  much 
faster  and  "hold  fire"  much  less — unless 
the  air  is  kept  away  from  it. 

Unless  one  has  a  Spencer  heater — or  one 
of  the  same  type — he  should  not  try  to  use 
the  pea  sizes  of  coke  at  all.  Bad  clinkers 
are  unavoidable. 

Coke  of  range  size  or  larger  can  be  burned 
in  any  fumace  with  excellent  results  by  fol- 
lowing these  directions.  If  you  have  large- 
sized  coke  and  some  of  the  smaller  sizes  of 
anthracite  or  smokeless  coal,  fire  the  coke 
first  and  fill  up  the  chinks  with  the  smaller 
coal.  By-product  coke  and  smokeless 
mine-run  coal  make  a  perfect  mixture. 

If  you  are  depending  on  coke  alone,  allow 
the  air  to  pass  freely  through  the  fumace 
until  you  have  half  the  heat  you  want. 
Then  shut  off  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Ordinarily  a  fumace  ''leaks"  enough  air  to 
keep  a  coke  fire  going  admirably. 

This  advice  about  coke  is  particularly 
pointed  for  this  reason:  After  a  coke  fire  is 
started,  it  continues  much  longer  than  any 
other  fuel  to  gather  momentum,  so  to  speak. 
It  will,  for  a  considerable  time,  continue  to 
bum  faster  and  faster,  even  after  the  draft 
has  been  shut  off.  Therefore,  shut  off  the 
draft  long  before  you  think — ^from  your 
anthracite  experience — that  it  is  necessary. 
By  following  these  rules,  I  have  "held  fire" 
with  one  small  body  of  coke  for  32  hours. 
I  have,  for  months  at  a  time,  maintained 
an  absolutely  steady  temperature  in  the 
fumace  for  six  hours.  I  have  kept  the 
house  at  any  desired  temperature  on  two 
firings  per  day.  Little  air  is  the  key  of  coke 
firing  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

Oil  as  a  Furnace  Fuel 

In  these  days,  many  suggestions  are 
made  about  the  use  of  oil.  The  equipment 
designed  to  bum  oil  is  simple  and  very 
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elective.  It  gets  rid  of  all  the  annoyance 
over  ashes  and  the  labor  attendant  upon 
stoking  the  furnace.  Most  users  of  oil  are 
quite  partial  to  it.  I  have  never  been 
ready  to  encourage  the  cost  of  installing 
these  plants  for  two  reasons:  The  first  and 
most  obvious  one  is  the  growing  scarcity  of 
oil  and  the  constantly  rising  price.  The 
second  is  that  the  burners  are  noisy  and 
the  steady  flow  of  that  penetradng  sound 
through  the  house  is  likely  to  upset  the 
steadiest  nerves. 

Soft  Coal  in  the  Home 

It  should  be  generally  recognized  that 
when  we  get  beyond  the  list  of  fuels  men- 
tioned heretofore,  we  get  into  an  extremely 
troublesome  zone,  as  far  as  the  householder 
is  concerned.  The  more  gas  in  the  coal 
we  have  to  bum  the  more  our  troubles  in- 
crease by  almost  geometrical  progression. 
But,  by  careful  handling  there  are  some 
coals  which  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
In  fact,  in  the  West  they  are  used  to 
excellent  advantage. 

These  other  coals  divide  themselves  into 
two  groups:  The  first  group  includes  the 
coals  which  contain  from  21  to  28  per  cent, 
volatile  matter.  West  Virginia  produces  a 
considerable  assortment  of  such  coals.  In 
England  and  in  continental  Europe  these 
are  referred  to  as  steam  coals.  The  second 
group  contains  28  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter  and  more.  In  England  and  con- 
tinental Europe  these  are  referred  to  as 
gas  coals. 

The  first  group  of  coals  can  be  burned  in 
perhaps  half  of  the  ordinary  house  equip- 
ment, if  the  proper  care  is  taken.  The 
second  group  can  be  burned  only  in  equip- 
ment especially  designed  for  them. 

If  it  is  desired  to  bum  what  I  call  the 
medium  volatile  coals,  the  best  way  is  to 
mix  them  with  some  other  fuel.    A  mi.xlure 


of  anthracite  coal  and  medium  volatile 
coal  will  produce  excellent  results  if  handled 
in  the  following  way:  Pile  the  anthracite 
in  a  triangle  at  the  back  of  the  furnace. 
Then  pile  the  medium  volatile  coal  in  the 
hole  which  is  left  in  the  front  of  the  furnace. 
My  experience  is  that  the  air  passes  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  furnace  and  is 
deflected  up  the  back  wall.  It  will  thus 
bum  the  anthracite  first.  The  gases  stewed 
off  the  soft  coal  will  flow  into  the  flame  and 
be  bumed.  By  the  time  the  fire  gets  into 
the  bituminous,  the  gases  have  been  driven 
ofl  and  the  remaining  carbon  bums  natu- 
rally. To  make  sure  of  getting  this  result,  I 
recommend  allowing  the  anthracite  to  bum 
for  an  hour  before  putting  in  the  soft  coal. 

Where  this  medium  volatile  coal  has  to 
be  bumed  alone,  push  the  live  coals  to  the 
back  of  the  fumace  and  pile  the  fresh  coal 
in  the  hole  in  the  front.  Fire  half  the 
amount  desired  in  the  first  instance.  An 
hour,  or  a  little  more,  later  put  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coal. 

The  high  volatile  or  gas  coal  must  be 
bumed  in  the  same  way,  only  greater  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken.  Also,  when 
buming  the  gas  coal,  it  is  necessary  to  open 
the  slide  in  the  feed  door  just  a  little.  In- 
deed this  usually  is  good  practice. 

Two  general  precautions  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind. 

First:  Never  shake  down  the  ashes  of  any 
coal — and  particularly  not  of  coke — until 
the  fire  shows  red  into  the  ash  pit.  Always 
leave  a  layer  of  an  inch  of  ashes  on  the 
grate. 

Second:  Never  fire  any  coal — with  the 
exception  of  coke — more  than  three  inches 
above  the  lei-el  of  the  bottom  of  the  feed 
door.    It  is  a  pure  waste  of  fuel. 

As  these  instructions  indicate,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  fumace  has  to  be  built  over 
to  burn  any  ordinary  grades  of  coal. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF 
LA  FOLLETTE 


BY  AN  ONLCX)KER 


THE  Wisconsin  Republican  primaries 
held  on  September  5  brought  out  a 
vote  equal  to  that  cast  in  the  State  for 
Harding  in  the  Presidential  election  two 
years  ago.  Of  this  great  total  of  half 
a  million  ballots,  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Follette  received  at  least  70  per  cent,  in 
his  contest  for  renomination.  Such  a  result 
speaks  for  itself.  Few  men  in  American 
public  life  have  received  a  like  endorsement 
at  the  polls.  Mr.  La  Follette*s  election  in 
November  for  a  fourth  term  in  the  Senate, 
beginning  next  March,  is  assured,  and  all 
records  for  length  of  service  of  Wisconsin 
Senators  will  be  broken.  Moreover,  the 
Senate's  own  rules  and  precedents  govern- 
ing committee  chairmanships  and  appoint- 
ments, unless  modified,  will  operate  to 
place  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
the  highest  places  within  the  Senate's  gift. 
He  will  begin  his  new  term  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, next  to  Senator  Smoot,  who  be- 
comes chairman  on  the  retirement  of 
Senator  McCumber.  After  eighteen  years' 
service  in  the  Senate,  the  great  prizes  of 
that  body  are  at  last  almost  within  his 
grasp. 

Wisconsin  in  nearly  every  period  of  her 
history  as  a  State  has  been  worthily  rep>- 
resented  in  the  federal  Senate — ^in  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  days  by  Doolittle 
and  Howe,  who  measured  up  well  by  the 
standards  of  the  time,  by  the  brilliant  and 
magnetic  Carpenter,  and  in  later  years  by 
the  shrewd  and  hard-headed  Sawyer,  the 
lone  Democrat  Vilas  and  the  gifted  Spooner, 
perhaps  as  able  and  as  brilliant  as  any  one 
of  his  predecessors.  Yet  not  one  of  these 
men  was  sent  to  Washington  for  four  suc- 
cessive terms;  probably  no  one  of  them  could 
have  won  by  a  mass  vote  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  such  triumphs  as  La  Follette  has 
repeatedly  enjoyed. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are 
voting  this  fall  to  send  Wisconsin's  senior 
Senator  back  to  Washington  for  another 


term  were  infants  in  arms  when  the  great 
State  fights  were  on  which  established  the 
La  Follette  tradition  and  fixed  in  the 
popular  mind  the  idea  of  what  La  Follett- 
ism  connotes.  The  one  thing  that  is  never 
effaced  or  obscured  in  any  discussion  in- 
volving La  Follette's  political  creed  is  that 
he  is  now  and  always  what  he  was  in  the 
'90's — the  unrelenting  foe  of  PrivOege. 
As  he  himself  phrases  it,  the  main  issue 
from  now  to  the  crack  of  doom  is,  "the 
encroachment  of  the  powerful  few  upon  the 
rights  of  the  many."  Now  Privil^e  is 
popularly  figured  as  a  monster  of  many 
heads — so  many  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
can  hardly  envisage  distinctly  more  than 
one  or  two  at  a  time.  But  when  it  comes  to 
head-hunting  no  one  can  compete  with 
Wisconsin's  "Bob."  Trust  him  to  see  the 
manifold  heads  of  Privilege,  and  then  to 
follow  the  Irishman's  motto:  "If  you  see 
a  head,  hit  it!" 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  mere 
record  as  a  fighter  outside  the  breastworks 
would  by  itself  have  won  even  for  "  Fighting 
Bob"  so  tremendous  a  victory.  In  Wis- 
consin, if  not  at  Washington,  Robert  La 
Follette  has  a  record  for  fighting  at  least 
one  battle  that  led  to  definite,  constructive 
results.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
railroad  corporations  had  a  hold  on  the 
State  government  of  Wisconsin  which 
boded  as  little  good  for  the  railroads  them- 
selves as  for  the  commonwealth.  The  situa- 
tion was  perhaps  never  as  bad  as  it  had 
become  in  New  Hampshire  and  California; 
but  the  best  elements  in  the  State's  popula- 
tion were  alive  to  the  danger  and  knew  that 
a  housecleaning  was  sorely  needed.  It 
was  then  that  Robert  La  Follette,  a  Madi- 
son lawyer  who  had  been  district  attorney 
of  Dane  County,  and  had  served  three 
terms  in  Congress,  took  the  leadership  of 
a  Statewide  reform  campaign.  He  was 
both  courageous  and  resourceful.  Defeat 
was  his  portion  at  first  and  he  proved  that 
he  could  take  punishment  and  still  come  up 
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smiling — and  talking  I  In  season  and  out 
of  season  he  preached  the  taxation  of  the 
railroads  and  the  abolition  of  free  passes. 
Wisconsin  farmers  were  willing  to  lend  an 
ear  to  anyone  who  would  "show  up  the 
railroads,"  Among  them  the  "Granger" 
movement  of  the  '70's  had  made  greatest 
headway.  They  felt  they  had  grievances. 
La  Follette  convinced  them  that  the  rail- 
road grip  on  the  State  could  and  should  be 
loosed.  By  1900  his  repeated  campaigns 
had  borne  fruit.  He  was  elected  Governor, 
with  a  Legislature  pledged  to  taxation  of 
railroad  properly  and  State  rate  regulation. 

Then  began  an  era  in  the  State  govern- 
ment of  which  no  son  or  daughter  of  Wis- 
consin need  be  ashamed.  The  houseclean- 
ing  was  thorough,  but  gradually  there  was 
evolved  a  constructive  legislative  program 
that  gave  Wisconsin  a  rank  among  the 
States  which  she  had  never  had  before. 
As  a  pioneer  in  social  legislation  Wisconsin, 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century,  took 
the  place  which  fifty  years  before  had  been 
held  by  Massachusetts.  Her  laws  became 
models  for  other  States  and  were  studied 
by  observers  from  foreign  lands.  The  best 
brains  of  the  State  were  enlisted  in  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  service.  It 
was  a  time  of  expansion  for  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  members  of  the  faculty 
of  that  institution  worked  enthusiastically 
in  the  common  cause.  President  Van  Hise 
had  been  one  of  La  Follette's  classmates, 
both  having  been  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1879. 

The  Governor  was  reelected  for  a  second 
and  a  third  term.  He  developed  un- 
suspected abilities  as  a  politician.  The 
machine  that  he  built  up  had  ramifications 
in  every  county.  Never  before  had  any 
,  Wisconsin  Governor  possessed  an  organiza- 
tion of  such  strength.  Quay,  Penrose, 
or  Barnes  might  have  envied  it,  Ex-Boss 
Keyes,  of  Madison,  did  envy  it. 

Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  Wisconsin  pro- 
gressive legislation  enacted  during  the 
La  FoUette  administration  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  The  people  of  the  State  have 
found  it  wholesome.  Men  like  the  late 
President  Van  Hise  of  the  University,  the 
late  Charles  McCarthy,  and  Professor 
John  R.  Commons  had  an  important  part 
in  drafting  it — men  whose  aid  and  counsel 
would  be  eagerly  sought  by  any  progressive 
State  government  dealing  with  similar 
problems.  It  is  natural,  however,  that  the 
only  man  in  Wisconsin  able  to  capitalize 


the  popular  approval  of  these  measures  for 
his  own  political  advantage  should  be 
La  Follette  himself,  and  this  is  to  be  re- 
membered when  analyzing  the  causes  of  the 
La  Follette  "landslide"  on  September  5. 

In  1905  the  Legislature  chose  Governor 
La  FoUette  United  States  Senator  and  after 
the  enactment  of  the  primary  law  he  re- 
signed his  post  as  State  executive  and 
proceeded  to  Washington.  There  he  has 
continued  for  eighteen  years  to  impress  the 
country  as  a  far  more  picturesque  and  at 
the  same  time  a  far  less  useful  personality 
than  he  had  been  at  Madison.  Seldom  in 
that  long  period  has  he  been  in  agreement 
for  any  length  of  time  with  any  group  of 
his  colleagues,  whether  of  Republican  or 
Democratic  affiliations.  He  did,  however, 
work  with  Senators  Dolliver  and  Beveridge 
and  other  Republicans  in  opposing  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  1910,  and  he  was 
numbered  among  the  " Bitter-Enders "  in 
the  Versailles  Treaty  debates.  He  has  been 
identified  with  at  least  one  constructive 
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measure,  known  as  the  La  Follelte  Seamen's 
Bill,  which  he  himself  says  was  mainly  the 
work  of  Andrew  Furuseth. 

Senator  La  Follette's  part  in  famous 
filibusters  and  his  seemingly  unlimited 
powers  of  utterance  have  made  him  a  gal- 
lery hero.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that 
his  speeches  in  the  Senate  chamber  more 
often  seem  addressed  to  the  galleries  than 
to  his  fellow-Senators.  He  is  pointed  out 
by  the  door-keepers  as  the  Senator  who 
holds  the  record  for  sustained  flow  of  speech. 
Visitors  to  the  Senate  may  at  first  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  quality  of  his  oratory.  It 
is  neither  resonant  nor  liquid.  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  usually  hard  and  unappealing 
— decidedly  Gradgrindish,  in  truth.  Yet 
the  speaker  does  fix  and  hold  the  attention, 
however  forbidding  may  be  the  burden  of 
his  talk.  A  gray-haired,  stockily-built  man, 
below  medium  height,  La  FoUette  at  sixty- 
seven  is  more  vigorous  than  many  a  man 
at  fifty.  In  his  college  days  he  schooled 
himself  as  an  orator,  winning  an  interstate 
prize  in  oratory  which  at  that  time  was  re- 
garded by  college  students  as  the  highest 
attainable  prize  in  the  Middle  West.  Later 
he  thought  of  fitting  himself  for  the  stage. 
Had  he  carried  out  that  intention,  possibly 
he  would  not  have  made  as  bad  an  actor  as  he 
now  appears  to  some  of  his  fellow-Senators. 

Both  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  stump  in 
Wisconsin  while  campaigning  for  renomina- 
tion,  Mr.  La  Follette  has  bitterly  assailed 
the  Esch-Cummins  Railroad  Law,  the 
Four-Power  Treaty,  the  McCumber  Tariff 
and  the  Ship  Subsidy.  Many  of  his  col- 
leagues look  upon  him  as  a  chronic  ob- 
structionist. To  this  charge  he  retorts  by 
** pointing  with  pride''  to  the  record  of  his 
early  advocacy  of  progressive  measures 
which  at  first  met  with  little  or  no  favor 
in  party  conventions  or  in  Congressional 
conclaves,  but  which,  through  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  Among  these  ate :  Railroad  rate  classi- 
fication. Government  valuation  of  railroads, 
Tariff  Commission,  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  publicity  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures, regulation  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  rates.  Department  of  Labor, 
eight-hour  day  for  Government  employees. 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  parcels  post, 
woman  suffrage,  Federal  Inheritance  Act, 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  words  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat  no  longer  mean  any- 
thing as  political  designations.     In   Wis- 


consin, one  would  gather  that  they  mean 
rather  less  than  nothing.  In  that  State 
a  voter  is  either  pro-La  Follette  or  anti- 
La  Follette.  It  is  true  that  appeals  were 
made  in  the  recent  pririiary  campaign  on 
the  basis  of  party  allegiance,  but  the  candi- 
date repeatedly  attacked  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Republican  majority 
in  Congress.  He  openly  sought  the  support 
of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  at  Washington. 
La  Follette  has  always  been  nominally 
a  Republican.  He  began  by  capturing  the 
Republican  party  machinery  and  winning 
elections  by  the  aid  of  voters  of  other  faiths. 
In  his  present  campaign  he  has  the  support 
of  the  Socialists,  who  refrained  from  making 
a  nomination  against  him.  The  Non-Parti- 
san  League  is  also  with  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  the  avowed  choice  of  leading 
lal^or  union  officials  for  President. 

In  19 1 6  many  thousands  of  President 
Wilson's  supporters  in  Wisconsin  must  have 
thrown  their  votes  to  La  Follette  for  the 
Senatorship.  The  canvass  showed  that 
while  Hughes,  for  President,  carried  the 
State  by  a  plurality  of  28,000,  and  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  had 
a  plurality  of  65,000,  La  Follette  won  by 
116,000  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  and 
captured  59  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast 
for  Senator  that  year.  After  his  return  to 
the  Senate  La  FoUette  opposed  the  Wilson 
war  policies  and  in  his  recent  primary  cam- 
paign he  defended  his  course,  thereby  mak- 
ing a  strong  appeal  to  the  Wisconsin 
Germans.  He  voted  against  the  Volstead 
Bill  and  the  **dry"  element  in  the  State 
attacked  him  on  that  issue,  thus  assuring 
him  the  support  of  the  *'wets,"  who  are  by 
no  means  a  negligible  factor  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1908  La  Follette  received  twenty-five 
votes  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  He  has 
frequently  been  considered  as  a  possible  in- 
dependent candidate.  If  his  endorsement 
bv  the  labor  unions  should  result  in  his 
nomination  in  1924,  it  may  be  assumed  thr,* 
his  platform  will  include  the  excess-profiis 
tax,  publicity  of  income-tax  returns,  aboli- 
tion of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes,  and 
a  constitutional  amendment  gi\ing  Con- 
gress p>ower  to  reenact  laws  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
is  supported  by  the  Hearst  press  in  his  own 
State,  where  the  local  papers  are  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  him.  He  has  his 
own  monthly  magazine  at  Madison. 
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COLORADO'S  GREAT  TUNNEL 


BY  WAYNE  C.  WILUAMS 


THE  city  of  Denver — wilh  counties  lying 
adjacent — is  about  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  a  six-mile  tunnel  under  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  will  be  the  longest  tunnel 
in  North  America  and  wiU  connect  the 
eastern  and  western  slopes  of  Colorado. 
It  is  )>riniarily  a  municipal  project  and  has 
a  genuine  interest  to  American  municipali- 
ties. Many  of  our  municipalities  are  under- 
taking engineering  projects,  some  involving 
utilities,  others  a  new  use  of  water-power, 
docks,  sewage  or  railroads  (as  in  the  case 
of  Cincinnati) ;  but  no  American  city  has  as 
yet  undertaken  to  construct  a  tunnel  of  the 
dimensions  and  e.xtent  involved  in  this 
project. 

It  will  be  called  the  Moflat  Tunnel,  and 
therein  lies  the  romance  of  the  project. 
In  order  to  understand  this  vast  municipal 
undertaking,  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning: 
We  shall  take  two  facts,  one  physical  and 
one  commercial.  Colorado  is  bisected  from 
north  to  south  by  the  great  Continental 
Divide — the  Rocky  Mountains.  These 
American  Alps  are  a  vast  mountain  chain 
dividing   the   two   sections   of   the   State. 


Wonderful  as  they  are — snowy  peaks  and 
rocky  canons  of  surpassing  beauty;  moun- 
tain parks  that  form  the  chief  playgrounds 
of  America;  vast  glaciers  that  meit  and 
yield  swiftly  running  streams  to  feed  the 
plains  below  and  make  cool  temperatures  for 
the  city  of  Denver  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  State — all  this  Colorado  has  by  right  of 
Nature,  by  physical  location;  but  the 
mountains  are  a  formidable  barrier  to  rail- 
roading. \o  satisfactory  tunnel  facilities 
exist  for  any  railroad  in  Colorado  and  in- 
deed no  real  tunnel  facilities  can  now  be 
said  to  e\ist  at  all.  Every  practical  railroad 
man  will  understand  at  once  the  difficulties 
of  moving  trains  over  high  mountain 
passes,  with  snowdrifts,  grades,  and  storms 
to  encounter.  The  Continental  Divide 
forms  a  huge  barrier  to  complete  and  satis- 
factory- commercial  and  intellectual  inter- 
course and  to  travel  between  the  two 
sections. 

The  commercial  fact  is  this,  and  it  is  a 
surprising  one:  The  city  of  Denver  is  not 
on  any  direct  transcontinental  railroad  line. 
It  lies  off  the  beaten  path— so  to  speak — of 
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transcontinental  railway  routes.  Its  amaz- 
ing growth  into  a  great  and  beautiful  city, 
its  premiership  among  all  the -cities  of  the 
Rodcy  Mountain  region,  its  absorption  of 
the  business  of  the  great  West,  has  come 
about,  not  because  of  its  railroad  facilities 
but  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  them.  For  a  genera- 
tion the  city  has  been  under  this  handicap, 
and  for  even  a  longer  period  its  far-sighted 
leaders  of  business  and  finance  sought  to 
put  Denver  on  a  transcontinental  line. 

Foremost  among  all  these  men  was 
David  H.  Moffat,  pioneer  banker,  railroad 
president  and  empire-builder.  Oti)er  plans 
failing,  Mr.  Moffat  determined  at  last  to 
build  the  line  himself,  and  one  day  he 
startled  the  business  world,  both  of  Denver 
and  New  York,  by  announcing  that  he 
would  build  a  railroad  over  the  Continental 
Divide.  Moreover,  he  began  at  once  to 
build  it.  Day  by  day  the  steel  rails  pushed 
steadily  forward  until  one  crowning  day 
Mr.  Moffat  and  a  party  of  his  friends  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  Continental  Divide,  at 
Corona  Pass.  He  had  overcome  Nature's 
barrier  and  built  to  the  eternal  snows. 

Then  came  obstacles.  The  great  rail- 
roads that  have  their  centers  in  New  York 
were  determined  that  Mr.  Moffat  should  not 
build  a  transcontinental  line  to  take  busi- 
ness away  from  their  own  lines.  They 
blocked  him  in  his  efforts  to  get  money  in 
the  East.  At  every  turn  he  found  hiinself 
thwarted.  Determined  to  realize  his  ambi- 
tion to  give  Denver  a  transcontinental  rail- 
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PUTTING  DENVER  ON  THE  TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL RAILROAD  MAP 

(The  heavy  black  line  shows  approximately  the  location 
of  the  proposed  railroad  improvement 


road  connection  he  threw  his  own  personal 
fortune  into  the  scales,  but  even  this  did  not 
avail.  Mr.  Moffat  died  almost  penniless 
without  his  dream  being  realized,  and  for 
years  it  seemed  that  it  never  could  be 
brought  to  fruition.  The  railroad  stopped 
at  the  edge  of  the  untapped  resources  of 
Northwestern  Colorado  and  has  since  eked 
out  a  precarious  existence. 

Meanwhile  the  Moffat  dream  would  not 
lie  quiet.  Foremost  among  those  who  had 
helped  Mr.  Moffat  was  Mr.  William  G. 
Evans,  president  of  the  Denver  Tramway 
Company,  leading  capitalist  and  financier; 
the  son  of  the  late  governor,  John  Evans  of 
Colorado,  who  foimded  the  Northwestern 
University  and  the  University  of  Denver. 
Mr.  Evans  has  been,  and  now  is,  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  tunnel.  Other 
Denver  and  Colorado  business  men  tried 
to  secure  State  aid  for  a  tunnel;  for  it  was 
seen  that  only  with  a  huge  bore  piercing  the 
Continental  Divide  could  the  railroad  be 
made  successful.  The  legislature  first 
passed  a  timnel  bill  to  provide  this  great 
improvement,  but  the  courts  held  that  the 
State  could  not  in  that  way  lend  its  aid  and 
credit  to  the  enterprise.  Then  the  legisla- 
ture submitted  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  creating  a  tunnel  commission 
with  authority  to  build  any  timnels  needed. 
But  here  a  new  obstacle  was  encountered 
in  the  hostility  of  certain  portions  of  the 
State,  based  on  the  alleged  fear  that  a  tim- 
nel for  a  railroad  out  of  Denver  would  divert 
general  transcontinental  traflSc.  They  had 
other  reasons — some  of  them  weighty — but 
this  was  the  paramount  consideration.  The 
tunnel  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  There  was  but  one  thing  left 
to  do — the  city  of  Denver  and  the  counties 
directly  interested  must  build  the  tunnd. 
No  private  capital  could  be  secured  to 
undertake  it. 

Governor  Oliver  H.  Shoup  called  the  leg- 
islature in  special  session  to  deal  with  this 
situation  and  with  another  physical  emer- 
gency. The  city  of  Pueblo  had  been  devas- 
tated by  a  flood  a  year  ago,  and  needed 
legislation  to  enable  it  to  create  a  flood  dis- 
trict, to  conserve  its  waters  and  avoid  future 
disasters.  The  legislature  passed  two  laws, 
one  creating  a  flood  district  for  the  Arkansas 
River  valley  and  one  creating  a  tunnel  dis- 
trict for  Denver  and  adjacent  counties.  The 
laws  were  patterned  after  the  Miami  con- 
servancy law  in  Ohio.  The  great  disaster  of 
the  Dayton  floods  gave  rise  to  legislation 
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there  that  forms  a  landmark  for  all  future 
legislation  of  a  similar  character  in  this 
country. 

After  the  laws  were  enacted,  Governor 
Shoup  at  once  named  a  commission  to 
build  the  tunnel.  The  personnel  of  the 
Commission  and  of  its  consulting  engineers 
is  a  distinguished  one.  The  Commission  is 
headed  by  W.  P.  Robinson  of  Denver,  as 
president.  The  other  members  are  Charles 
McAllister  Willcox,  Charles  J.  Wheeler, 
W.  N.  Blayney  and  Charles  H.  Leckenby. 
Mr,  Leckenby  is  a  prominent  newspaper 
man.  The  others  are  leading 
Denver  business  men.  Mr.  Will- 
cox is  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  department  stores  of  the 
West,  and  is  the  son  of  General 
Orlando  B.  Willcox,  who  served 
with  distinction  under  General 
Grant  in  the  Civil  War. 

L.  D.  Biauvelt  is  the  engineer, 
and  the  consulting  engineers  are 
David  W.  Brunton,  of  Denver; 
J.  Vipond  Davies,  New  York, 
builder  of  the  Manhattan,  Hud- 
son and  Pennsylvania  tunnels, 
and  J.  Waldo  Smith,  also  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Smith  was 
chief  engineer  and  now  is  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  New 
York  water-supply  system,  tfm  whom 

The  engineers   have  already     '^^„"iS 
made    trips    of    inspection    to 
the  tunnel  site  and  laid  foundations  for  the 
driving  of  the  great  bore. 

Norton  Monlgomerj',  a  prominent  Col- 
orado lawyer,  is  the  attorney,  and  former 
State  Senator  George  Lewis,  superintendent 
of  the  great  Portland  Mine  of  Cripple 
Creek,  will  be  the  assistant  to  the  president 
and  in  acti\c  charge  of  the  operations. 

Actual  construction  was  scheduled  to 
begin  about  the  tirst  of  September,  and  will 
not  cease  until  the  work  is  done.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  require  four  years  to  com- 
plete the  work,  over  six  hundred  men  being 
regularly  employed  during  that  period. 
The  tunnel  will  start  about  fifty  miles  from 
Denver,  just  above  the  town  of  I'olland  on 
the  present  Moffat  road,  and  will  pierce 
the  north  shoulder  of  James  Peak,  one  of 
the  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  main  range. 
The  eastern  portal  starls  at  an  elevation 
of  9,190  feet  and  the  western  i>ortal  is  at  an 
elevation  ol  9,ico  feel.  The  tunnel  will  be 
6.3  miles  long.  It  will  be  slightly  raised 
near  the  center  and  drained  both  ways. 
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making  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  forty  feet 
below  the  highest  point  in  the  interior.  A 
tunnel  bore  eight  by  ten  feet  will  first  be 
driven  and  work  will  begin  at  both  portals 
at  the  same  time.  The  main  tunnel  will  be 
sixteen  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet  high; 
it  is  proposed  to  build  a  pioneer  tunnel 
beside  the  main  bore  that  will  aid  in  con- 
struction and  afford  an  aqueduct  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the  western  slope  rivers  to 
Denver  and  to  the  plains  of  eastern  Col- 
orado. This  pioneer  tunnel  will  also  be 
used  to  earn,-  power,  light  and  compressed 
air  to  \entilate  the  main  tunnel. 
The  construction  problems, 
while  interesting  chiefly  to  en- 
gineers, present  a  number  of 
aspects  that  will  concern  e\en 
the. lay  reader.  The  tunnel  will 
be  occupied  by  a  single  track 
and  will  be  of  concrete,  where 
possible,  and  timbered  where 
the  rock  is  not  strong  enough  to 
form  the  walls  of  the  tunnel 
itself.  The  builders  of  the  Mof- 
fat Tunnel  are  profiling  by  the 
valuable  experience  of  engineers 
in  constructing  the  Rogers  Pass 
Tunnel  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  This  tunnel  has  been 
completed  some  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  ^.2  miles  long  and 
'be"™iSrfT"  '^  ^*-  present  the  longest  railway 
tunnel  in  North  America. 
The  Rogers  Pass  Tunnel,  since  named  the 
Connaught  Tunnel,  is  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  pierces  the  Sel- 
kirk range  in  British  Columbia.  Rogers 
Pass  had  a  snowfall  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  each  winter  and  the  cost  of  operating 
the  road  was  so  heavy  that  the  tunnel 
became  a  necessity.  A  pioneer  tunnel  was 
also  built  in  the  construction  of  Connaught 
Tunnel. 

The  fundamental  construction  conditions 
of  the  two  tunnels  are  much  the  same.  If 
anything  the  Moffat  tunnel  presents  more 
difficult  obstacles  than  were  offered  to  the 
engineers  who  constructed  the  big  bore 
through  Rogers  Pass.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Tunnel  builders  had  softer  material 
through  which  to  bore,  this  material  con- 
sisting principally  of  schist,  quartzite,  some 
clay  and  some  talc.  The  material  through 
which  the  Moffat  Tunnel  builders  must 
bore  is  largely  granite. 

The  boring  of  a  huge  tunnel  through  the 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  b  not 
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unlike  the  building  of  a  subway,  yet  every 
engineer  will  at  once  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  two  q>erations  are  not  identical.  The 
difference  in  atmospheric  conditions,  for 
example,  must  be  taken  seriously  into 
account.  A  lighter  air  at  the  high  altitude  of 
the  Rockies  makes  it  necessary  to  compress 
a  greater  volume  in  order  to  get  suflSdent 
air  to  the  men  who  are  at  work.  The  air 
will  probably  be  supplied  as  it  was  in  the 
Rogers  Pass  Tunnel,  through  a  wooden 
pipe.  As  an  example  of  the  dose  technical 
detail  required  on  the  part  of  the  engineers, 
(he  matter  of  supplying  air  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  whole 
work — and  the  matter  of  air  for  workmen  is 
not  a  detail  at  all — it  is  a  fundamental. 
Previous  tunnel-builders  have  tried  the  thin 
steel  pipe,  but  the  walls  of  this  pipe  do  not 
hold  up  as  well  as  a  wooden  wall. 

Both  tunnds  will  be  straight  The 
Rogers  Pass  Tunnd  is  standing  ver>'  well 
indeed,  and  no  difficulties  are  antidpated 
dther  in  the  driving  of  the  Moffat  Tunnd 
or  in  its  durability  after  completion. 

The  tunnel  will  cut  out  twenty-three 
miles  of  railroad  over  the  top  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  as  well  as  the  snow-sheds 
and  4  per  cent,  grade.  When  we  remember 
the  engineers'  estimate  that  snow  conditions 
absorb  41  per  cent,  of  the  annual  profits  of 
the  road,  we  can  see  the  financial  significance 
of  the  tunnel. 

When  completed  the  Moffat  Tunnd  will 
be  a  tremendous  physical  monimient  to 
American  enterprise,  to  engineering  skill, 
and  to  the  man  whose  name  it  will  bear. 
It  wiU  make  the  Moffat  road  a  link  in  the 
shortest  transcontinental  railroad  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  will  put  Denver  on  that  road. 
It  will  directly  and  vitally  affect  trans- 
continental railroading  on  all  lines  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  will  be  a  power- 
ful factor  in  carrying  goods  to  the  unlimited 
markets  of  the  Orient,  and  will  help  the 
dties  of  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest 
in  their  struggle  to  avoid  the  serious  compe- 
tition of  shipping  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  timnel  will  enable  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western,  which  now  de- 
tours by  a  circuitous  route,  to  reach 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Pacific  coast  by  build- 
ing a  short  cut  and  thus  save  171  miles. 
This  cut-off  will  extend  from  Creston  to 
Dotsero. 

The  timnd  wih  also  insure  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 


present  terminus  of  the  Moffat  road  in 
Colorado,  opening  rich  lands  of  the  Uintah 
Basin  in  Utah. 

Certainly  the  most  important  effect  of 
the  tunnd  will  be  the  opening  of  the  vast, 
untouched  resources  of  northwestern  Col- 
orado and  northeastern  Utah.  In  Cdorado 
this  is  called  the  "Routt  County  Empire." 
Here  lie  some  of  the  greatest  \mtouched 
beds  of  anthradte  in  the  world — enough 
coal  to  supply  the  world  for  generations; 
over  two  thousand  square  miles  of  oil  shale 
estimated  to  contain  fifty  billion  barrels  of 
oil;  over  ten  billion  feet  of  timber.  Indeed 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
say  that  the  tunnel  opens  up  the  richest 
single  undeveloped  spot  on  this  continent, 
and  will  pour  the  commerce  of  this  region 
into  the  lap  of  Denver  and  send  new  life- 
blood  through  its  conmierdal  veins. 

This  vast  mimidpal  undertaking  is  one 
in  which  other  counties  are  to  share.  The 
entire  Moffat  Tunnd  District,  includes, 
besides  City  and  County  of  Denver,  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  coimties  of  Grand,  Moffat, 
Routt,  Eagle,  Gilpin,  Boulder,  Adams  and 
Jefferson. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  property 
owners  were  given  a  specified  period  within 
which  to  object  to  the  law  or  to  the  project. 
This  period  has  passed  and  not  a  single 
property  owner  in  the  entire  Timnd  Dis- 
trict has  filed  an  objection  or  a  protest. 
Therdore  there  now  exist  no  obstades  to 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  or  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  of  construction.  The 
Tunnel  Commission  will  shortly  issue 
bonds  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the 
tunnd  and  not  only  will  there  be  no  legal 
obstades  to  the  issuance  of  these  securities, 
but  there  will  be  back  of  them  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  municipality  of  Denver  and 
all  the  private  prq>erty  owned  therein  and 
the  wealth  of  all  the  counties  forming  the 
district.  Probably  there  has  been  no  secur- 
ity offered  in  American  markets  in  recent 
years  with  such  a  safe  foundation  as  the 
bonds  of  the  Moffat  Timnel  will  be  found  to 
possess. 

Thus  it  remains  for  the  city  of  Denver  to 
undertake  one  of  the  greatest  municipal 
projects  ever  known  in  American  hist<M:>', 
and  the  progress  of  the  tunne  1  and  its 
commerdal  and  industrial  possibilities  form 
a  theme  that  is  interesting  to  sdentific  men, 
to  capitalists,  to  laborers,  and  to  students 
of  American  munidpal  life. 


AN  AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT 

IN  NICARAGUA 

BY  CHARLES  E.  CHAPMAN 

(Associate  Professor  of  Hispanic  American  History  in  the  University  of  California) 


rj  his  pre-election  campaign  in  191 2 
Woodrow  Wilson  denounced  President 
Taft's  intervention  in  Nicaragua  as  an  un- 
justifiable act  of  imperialism.  That,  no 
doubt,  represented  the  honest  opinion  not 
only  of  Mr.  Wilson  but  also  of  thousands 
of  thinking  people  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  natural  supposition  that  the  company 
of  Marines  sent  to  Managua,  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  by  President  Taft  would  at  once 
be  withdrawn  following  the  inauguration  of 
President  Wilson.  But  the  Marines  stayed. 
And  they  are  there  yet.  Furthermore,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  began  a  series  of  interventions 
in  other  American  countries  that  surj)assed 
the  combined  efforts  of  his  predecessors  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  In  Mexico,  Vera 
Cruz  was  occupied,  and  later  Pershing  was 
sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after  Pancho 
Villa.  Cuba  and  Panama  were  forbidden  to 
indulge  in  the  local  sport  of  revolution  as  a 
means  of  choosing  a  President.  And  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo  were  effectually  occu- 
pied by  armed  forces  of  the  United  States* 
which  still  control  the  destinies  of  those 
island  republics.  An  ac- 
count of  the  American 
inter\'ention  in  both  coun- 
tries appeared  in  the  July 
number  of  this  Review. 
A  report  by  Dr.  Carl  Kel- 
sey,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  gives  full 
details  of  our  occupation 
of  the  island. 

.  Clearly  some  explana- 
tion of  these  acts  should 
be  forthcoming.  At  first 
sight,  one  might  otherwise 
be  pardoned  for  believing 
that  the  apostle  of  "self- 
determination  of  peoples" 
was  in  fact  as  great  a 
** hypocrite"  as  he  has 
been  charged  with  bemg 
by  certain  Spanish-Ameri- 


can  writers.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  fully  understand  the 
situation  before  he  came  into  office.  After- 
ward, he  became  at  least  partially  in- 
formed, realizing  the  unavoidable  necessity 
of  some  action  in  the  nearer  republics  of 
Hispanic  America.  He  may  be  criticized 
for  the  ways  in  which  he  carried  out  his 
numerous  interventions,  but  not  for  the 
facts  of  the  interventions  themselves.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a 
rapid  survey  of  one  such  inter\*ention — 
begun,  indeed,  by  President  Taft — an  inter- 
vention which,  on  the  whole,  reflects  credit 
on  the  American  people. 

The  Interests  of  Europe 

The  five  republics  of  Central  America,  of 
which  Nicaragua  is  one,  have  been  the  scene 
of  probably  more  revolutions  in  the  past 
hundred  years  than  any  other  region  of 
equal  area  in  the  world.  If  the  Central 
American  countries  alone  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, one  might  indeed  keep  "hands  off," 
and  let  them  "stew  in  their  own  juice." 
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So,  too,  might  the  United  States  forego  the 
undoubted  rights  in  international  law  of  her 
own  citizens  to  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty in  their  legitimate  dealings  with  those 
republics.  But  there  is  a  third  element 
which  cannot  thus  easily  be  put  off — ^the 
interests  of  Europeans. 

European  nations  have  been  unwilling  to 
*'tum  the  other  cheek"  or  "bare  the  solar- 
plexus"  for  the  blows  which  Central  Ameri- 
can revolution  and  bankruptcy  would  rain 
upon  them.  England,  in  particular,  has  in- 
sisted that  the  rights  of  her  nationals  be 
protected,  including  payment  of  debts  owing 
to  them.  Carried  to  a  logical  conclusion — 
as  they  have  been  in  every  continent  of  the 
world  except  the  two  Americas! — ^the  de- 
mands of  European  Powers  would  long  ago 
have  resulted  in  annexations  or  protec- 
torates in  the  greater  part  of  Hispanic 
America,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Under  the  circumstances,  Euro- 
pean "diplomatic  pressure"  in  Central 
America  has  not  always  been  effectual. 
Therefore,  Europe  has  gone  to  Washington, 
and  said:  "If  you  are  unwilling  to  have  us 
go  into  these  countries,  see  to  it  yourself 
that  our  rights  are  protected."  Obviously, 
the  United  States  has  been  obliged  to  do 
one  of  two  things:  intervene,  or  abandon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  No  American  Presi- 
dent has  as  yet  consented  to  drop  the 
famous  principles  enunciated  in  1823. 
Therefore,  there  has  been  intervention — of 
a  sort*  usually  half-hearted,  ill-informed, 
badly  managed.  Among  all  such  interven- 
tions in  recent  years  that  in  Nicaragua 
stands  out  like  a  luminary  in  the  heavens 
as  one  that  has  been  a  success — ^in  spite  of 
misunderstanding  at  our  national  Capital 
that  at  times  threatened  to  kill  it. 

Revolution  atid  an  Empty  Treasury 

In  1893  General  Jose  Santos  Zelaya  came 
into  power  in  Nicaragua  as  the  result  of  a 
successful  revolution.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, for  sixteen  years,  he  ruled  Nicaragua 
as  his  own  interests  and  cai)rice  dictated. 
He  robbed  and  murdered.  He  desecrated 
homes.  He  rode  roughshod  over  foreign 
interests,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
any  dealings  with  him. 

In  1909  a  revolution  against  Zelaya  broke 
out  in  Bluefields.  Early  in  the  campaign 
two  Americans,  Groce  and  Cannon,  who 
were  fighting  on  the  revolutionar}'  side,  were 
captured  by  Zelaya  and  brutally  put  to 
death.    This  incident;  of  no  freat  impor- 


tance in  itself,  seems  to  have  determined 
President  Taft  to  get  rid  of  Zelaya.  So 
when  the  latter*s  troops  approached  Blue- 
fields,  which  is  in  fact  a  center  of  foreign 
interests  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
United  States  Government  forbade  them  to 
bombard  the  town.  Consequently,  Zelaya 
was  unable  to  take  Bluefields.  This  proved 
to  be  the  decisive  factor  of  the  war,  which 
shortly  afterward  resulted  in  \'ictor>'  for 
the  revolutionary  party.  Zelaya  himself 
got  safely  away  to  Europe,  there  to  enjoy 
the  loot  which  sixteen  years  of  imbridled 
rule  in  Nicaragua  had  given  him. 

The  A  merican  Collector  of  Customs 

The  situation  which  the  new  government 
faced  was  chaotic  in  the  extreme.  The 
Nicaraguan  peso  had  declined  from  a  nor- 
mal value  of  fifty  cents  to  ten,  and  two  years 
later  fell  to  five.  The  treasury  was  empty, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  default  on  the 
coimtry^s  bonds.  In  this  situation  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  in  1 910  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  help.  The  State  Depart- 
ment responded  with  much  friendly  assis- 
tance, and  was  the  means  of  arranging  for  a 
loan  from  two  New  York  banking  houses. 
Brown  Brothers  &  Company  and  J.  and  W. 
Seligman  &  Company.  A  treaty  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Collector 
General  of  Customs  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  was  in- 
tended to  restore  a  sound  financial  condition 
in  Nicaragua.  The  treaty  failed  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  through  the  aid 
of  the  New  York  bankers,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Department,  the  main 
idea  was  nevertheless  carried  out. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  American 
intervention  got  fairly  under  way  in  191 2. 
If  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  pick  the 
very  worst  time  in  the  history  of  Nicaragua 
for  the  experiment,  this  decade  might  well 
have  been  chosen.  Right  at  the  outset,  in* 
191 2,  there  was  a  serious  revolution,  headed 
by  General  Mena,  the  powerful  Minister  of 
War.  The  State  Department  had  gone  too 
far  to  draw  back  now,  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  sent  in  a 
body  of  Marines  to  protect  foreign  interests. 
In  effect  this  caused  the  failing  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  clear  that  another  would 
break  out  as  soon  as  the  Marines  were  with- 
drawn; so  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
asked  that  they  should  remain  at  Managua. 
This  they  did,  and  at  the  express  and  re- 
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iterated  wish  of  the  Nicaraguan  authorities 
they  have  remained  ever  since. 

The  treaty  of  1911  had  provided  for  a 
loan  from  the  New  York  bankers  of  $15,- 
000,000,  most  of  which  was  intended  to  be 
applied  in  refunding  the  national  debt,  and 
in  settlement  of  dauns.  The  establishment 
of  a  National  Bank,  stabilization  of  the 
currency,  and  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  to 
the  Atlantic  coast 
were  other  features. 
Security  for  pay- 
ments of  interest 
and  for  the  eventual 
repayment  of  the 
loan  was  based  pri- 
marily on  the  Cus- 
toms Revenues,  and 
the  control  of  the 
National  Bank  by 
the  New  York  bank- 
ers. At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  State 
Department,  Colonel 
Clifford  D.  Ham  was 
appointed  Collector 
General  of  Customs. 
Colonel  Ham  came 
to  this  post  after  a 
long  experience  in 
the  Philippines, 
through  which  he 
learned  not  only 
how  to  handle  cus- 
toms revenues  but 
also — and  this  was 
more  important — 

how    to   deal   with    a       "'™  *""  wviee"iri'the"span 

Spanish   civilization. 

He  took  charge  in  December,  1911,  and  Is 

still  in  office. 

When  Xicaragua  Faced  Bankruplcy 

But,  as  already  stated,  the  United  States 

Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  treal\,  and  the 

loan  was  not  made.    The  resu't  to  Nicaragua 

is  summed  up  by  Colonel  Ham  as  follows: 

The  failure  of  the  treaty  delayed  the  reforms  fnr, 
seven  years,  all  except  the  new  currency  system, 
and  the  railroad  has  not  been  built  yet.  If  the 
Senate  had  ratified  the  treaty,  the  Revolution  of 
1913  might  not  have  happened  (it  cost  Nicaragua 
a  couple  of  millions  more),  the  creditors  and  claim- 
ants could  have  gotten  better  terms,  and  a  settle- 
ment in  191J  and  1913  instead  ot  ipij-tgiS,  and 
the  railroad  would  probably  have  been  built  before 
now.  The  tnaneiaf  diflkulties  of  the  years  191.}  to 
191 7  would  prob.ibly  not  have  happened.  The 
Senate  cost  Nicaragua  dearly. 


This  was  a  grave  setback,  hut  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  went  ahead  as  best  it 
could.  The  State  Department  persuaded 
the  New  York  bankers  to  lend  $1,500,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank 
and  stabilization  of  Nicaraguan  currency  on 
a  par  with  the  dollar.  A  Mixed  Claims 
Commission  was  established,  two  of  whose 
three  members  were 
appointed  by  the 
American  Secretary 
of  State.  This  body 
worked  from  1911 
to  1914,  passing  on 
nearly  8,000  claims, 
reducing  them  in 
amount  from  $13,- 
800,000  to  $1,800,- 
000.  Only  the  small- 
est claims  could  be 
paid  at  the  time, 
however,  owing  to 
lack  of  funds. 

In  1912  occurred 
the  already  -  men- 
tioned Menare\olu- 
tion,  adding  to  the 
financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  coun- 
try-. In  1913  En- 
gland, France,  Italy, 
and  especially  Ger- 
many, made  strong 
representations  both 
at  Managua  and 
Washington  in  favor 
of  debts  owing  their 
nationals.     By   this 

ih-American  wir') time  the  Wllson  Ad- 

minlstration  had 
come  into  power,  and  it  beiran  to  see  matters 
in  a  different  light  from  that  of  preelection 
days,  European  diplomats  were  infonned 
that  the  United  States  would  take  a  friendly 
interest  in  their  claims.  The  Great  War, 
breaking  out  in  1914,  postponed  political 
pressure,  but  nearly  ruined  Nicaragua  finan- 
cially. That  country  had  depended  primarily 
for  its  revenues  on  its  shipments  of  coflfee  to 
Europe.  This  source  of  income  now  failed. 
Only  the  consent  of  the  American  and  En- 
glish creditors  to  a  suspension  of  interest  and 
sinking-fund  pa\-menls  on  their  bonds  car- 
ried the  government  over  the  next  three 
years.  Even  so,  teachers  and  many  other 
employees  of  the  government — always  ex- 
cepting the  army  and  the  police! — had  to 
go  for  months  at  a  time  without  pay. 


PiEviauBly  Colonel 
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Various  expedients  were  tried  to  relieve 
the  situation.  One  of  these  was  the  sale  of 
51  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  the  bankers  for  $1,000,000.  Of  far 
greater  importance  was  the  Chamorro- 
Bryan  Treaty  of  August  5,  1914,  negotiated 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  but 
not  ratified  until  considerably  later.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  treaty  was  the  pur- 
chase by  the  United  States  from  Nicaragua, 
for  $3,000,000,  of  an  option  for  the  United 
States  to  build  a  canal  through  Nicaragua. 
An  attempt  by  the  German  Government  to 
acquire  rights  along  the  canal  route  was  one 
of  the  hastening  factors  in  the  negotiation 
of  this  treaty.  But  the  Senate  held  up  the 
treaty  until  June,  1916,  Congress  failed  to 
appropriate  funds  until  some  months  later, 
and  the  money  was  not  available  until 
July,  1917. 

How  the  Problem  Was  Solved 

m 

In  1916  and  early  in  191 7  matters  were 
at  their  worst.  Everybody  was  dissatisfied . 
The  American  intervention  up  to  this  point 
seemed  decidedly  to  have  been  a  failure.  It 
was  just  at  this  time  that  a  brilliant  scheme 
was  devised  which  saved  the  situation  and 
put  Nicaragua  on  her  feet.  Many  persons 
contributed  to  the  result,  but  there  were  sev- 
eral who  seem  entitled  to  special  credit.  It 
was  the  Collector  General,  Colonel  Ham, 
who  suggested  the  basic  idea  of  the  now 
famous  Plan  of  191 7 — that  of  a  financial 
reorganization  and  readjustment  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  General  Emiliano  Cha- 
morro  (President  from  1917  to  1921  and 
now  Minister  to  Washington),  Martin 
Benard  (Minister  of  Finance),  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  bank  had  much  to  do  with  work- 
ing out  the  details.  The  project  was  so 
unusual  that  on  one  occasion  General  Cha- 
morro  pointed  to  a  chandelier  and  said  he 
would  hang  himself  from  it  before  he  would 
accept  the  Plan.  Further  study  convinced 
him  of  its  merit,  and  events  have  amply 
proved  his  latter  judgment  right. 

The  Plan  of  191 7  left  the  bonded  foreign 
debt  intact,  but  provided  for  the  payment 
of  all  floating  foreign  and  internal  debts 
and  claims  in  a  reduced  amount  of  cash 
and  domestic  bonds.  The  future  finances 
of  the  country  were  taken  into  account 
through  the  adoption  of  a  budget  system 
and  the  establishment  of  a  certain  measure 
of  control  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  last-named  object  was  attained 
through  the  founding  of  a  High  Conmiission, 


one  of  whose  members  was  to  be  a  Nicara- 
guan  and  the  other  an  American,  appointed 
by  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  In 
case  of  disagreement,  a  decision  was  to  be 
rendered  by  a  third  member,  also  an  Amer- 
ican. The  budget  stipulated  a  certain  sum 
that  the  government  could  spend  each 
month.  Beyond  that  amount  its  expendi- 
tures must,  in  the  main,  receive  the  approx'al 
of  the  High  Conmiission.  Other  features  of 
the  Plan  provided  funds  for  payments  of 
interest  and  the  amortization  of  the  do- 
mestic debt,  which  was  to  be  administered 
by  the  High  Commission.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement was  approved  not  only  by 
Nicaragua  but  also  by  the  bankers  and  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States. 

Excellent  results  were  obtained  almost  at 
once.  The  creditors  accq>ted  the  Plan,  and 
\\2lxq  since  received  interest  regularly  on 
their  bonds.  These  securities,  known  as 
Guaranteed  Customs  Bonds  (since  they  are 
secured  in  part  by  a  percentage  of  the  cus- 
toms revenues)  are  now  in  such  favor  that 
they  are  being  sought  abroad  for  invest- 
ment; in  1 918  considerably  over  half  were 
ouTied  in  Nicaragua,  while  now  two-thirds 
are  held  by  foreigners.  The  arrears  in  in- 
terest on  the  foreign  bonded  debt  have  been 
paid,  and  the  principal  reduced  in  amount. 
And  the  credit  of  the  coimtry  was  so  greatly 
improved  that  it  was  able  to  negotiate 
a  fresh  loan  in  1920,  with  the  idea  of  re- 
purchasing the  51  per  cent,  of  stock  out- 
standing of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  of 
constructing  another  road  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  first  of  these  objects  has  since 
been  accomplished,  though  the  manage- 
ment of  the  line  is  still  retained  by  the 
bankers  as  part  of  their  security. 

Some  Complaints  that  Persist 

Nicaragua  is  not  yet  wholly  "out  of  the 
woods'*  economically,  but  this  is  chargeable 
rather  to  bad  luck  than  to  any  fault  in  the 
system.  She  could  not  escajje  the  world  de- 
pression, though  its  effects  were  not  felt 
until  192 1.  In  that  year,  also,  heavy  rains 
at  the  wrong  time  ruined  the  cofifee  crop,  re- 
sulting in  an  assured  continuance  of  the 
depression  through  1922.  So  there  is  still 
some  dissatisfaction.  People  are  prone  to 
interpret  the  financial  system  in  terms  of 
their  personal  good  or  bad  fortune.  In  par- 
ticular one  hears  a  perfect  din  of  comphunts 
against  "the  Bank."  The  writer  made  an 
attempt  to  inquire  into  the  precise  charges, 
but,  without  hearing  that  institution's  side 
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of  the  case,  has  concluded  from  the  argu- 
ments of  its  enemies  that  it  is  deserving  of 
praise  rather  than  censure.  The  complaints 
— made  with  fervent  sincerity! — ^are  in  no 
respect  different  from  those  of  cheap-money 
advocates  in  all  eras  of  depression  every- 
where. Many  of  the  charges  do  not  merit 
serious  consideration — such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  an  iniquitous  plot  to  lower  the  price 
of  coflFee. 

Indeed,  the  only  concrete  thing  alleged  is 
that  the  bank  would  not  lend  money  to 
those  who  needed  it,  and,*  through  its 
monopoly  of  the  right  of  issue,  would  not 
put  more  money  into  circulation;  hence  the 
denunciations  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
have  saved  themselves  through  the  medium 
of  a  loan — ^which,  incidentally,  they  could 
not  get,  either,  from  the  English  banks. 

The  country  most  assuredly  is  better  off 
as  a  result  of  the  bank's  soimd  policy,  even 
if  individuals  lost.  The  man  in  the  street 
will,  of  course,  never  recognize  this.  Thus 
"the  Bank"  in  Nicaragua  is  the  same  sort 
of  opprobrious  epithet  as  is  "Wall  Street '' 
in  the  United  States.  Many  excellent  men 
there,  as  here,  join  in  the  clamor,  and  few 
rise  to  defend  what  is,  after  all,  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  institutions  in  the  country. 

What  Nicaragua  Has  Gained  Through 
American  Intervention 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up 
some  of  the  economic  advantages  thus  far 
derived  from  the  American  intervention. 
Nicaragua  has  been  made  solvent,  and  its 
money  circulates  at  par  with  the  dollar. 
How  many  other  countries  of  the  world  can 
say  as  much?  In  1920  and  192 1  the  mer- 
chants of  Nicaragua,  almost  alone  in  His- 
panic America,  did  not  reject  American 
goods  for  which  they  had  previously  con- 
tracted. There  were,  indeed,  some  read- 
justments on  goods  delivered  after  prices 
had  fallen  from  those  of  the  original  con- 
tract, but  the  amounts  involved  were  small, 
and  there  were  no  disputes  over  these  mat- 
ters. In  the  light  of  the  thousands  of  tons 
left  to  rot  and  ruin  on  the  docks  of  Cuba, 
Colombia,  Argentina,  and  almost  ever>'- 
where  else,  this  is  a  remarkable  record. 
Circulation,  in  terms  of  gold,  has  increased 
from  an  average  of  about  $1,300,000  prior 
to  1909  to  over  $2,000,000  now.  The 
national  debt  has  been  reduced  from  $32,- 
000,000  in  19 1 1  to  less  than  $10,000,000  at 
the  present  time.  And  Nicaragua,  though 
desperately  poor  for  the  moment,  is  in 


a  position  to  profit  by  the  first  revival  of 
prosperity.  Indeed,  few  countries  of  the 
world  are  in  a  fundamentally  more  sound 
financial  condition  than  is  Nicaragua. 

Coffee,  bananas  and  sugar  comprise  more 
than  half  of  the  exports  of  Nicaragua, 
while  cotton  goods,  flour,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  petroleiun,  and  chemicals 
constitute  nearly  half  of  the  imports.  In 
1 92 1  the  country  bought  goods  abroad  to 
the  value  of  $5,310,000  and  sold  abroad  to 
the  extent  of  $8,071,000.  Trade  with  the 
United  States,  both  imports  and  exports, 
accounted  for  $10,000,000  out  of  a  total 
foreign  commerce  valued  at  $13,381,000  in 
192 1.  Nicaragua's  foreign  trade,  it  should 
be  noted,  was  from  two  to  three  times  as 
large  in  1920  as  in  any  year  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  American  financial  advisers. 

Politics  and  Parties 

It  is  possible  that  the  political  advantages 
of  the  American  intervention  even  outweigh 
the  economic.  To  make  this  clear,  a  brief 
review  of  events  is  necessary.  At  the  outset 
the  Liberal  party,  which  has  been  out  of 
power  since  the  overthrow  of  Zelaya,  was 
opposed  to  every  phase  of  the  "Ameri- 
canismo."  They  made  the  fullest  use  of 
their  opportunity  to  cry  out  patriotism  as 
against  the  foreigner. 

With  the  vocal  advantage  of  the  party  out 
of  power,  the  Liberals  have  persuaded  both 
themselves  and  several  foreign  writers  that 
they  have  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
Nicaragua,  and  are  only  prevented  from 
acquiring  control  of  the  government  because 
of  the  support  given  the  Conservative- 
party  by  the  United  States.  As  to  the  first 
of  these  assertions,  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  one  would  be  very  rash  to  claim  a  ma- 
jority for  either  party.  The  sanitary  census 
of  the  admittedly  unbiased  International 
Health  Board,  to  say  nothing  of  the  national 
census  of  1920,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Conservative  contention  as  to  distri- 
bution of  the  populadon,  and  can  be  set  off 
against  the  ardent  Liberal  insistence  in  their 
own  sup)erior  numbers.  The  matter  has 
never  been  put  to  a  real  test,  however,  for 
it  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  virtually 
backed  the  Conservative  party;  indeed,  our 
Government  has  even  been  obliged  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  selection  of  a  President, 
and  its  wish,  if  clearly  expressed,  would  be 
determining.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  elections  in  the  past  ten  years  in 
which  the  Conscr\'atives  have  uniformly  tri- 
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umphed.  But  there  are  very  few  countries 
in  Hispanic  America  where  the  party  in 
power  ever  loses  an  election! 

Why  has  it  been  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  favor  one  party  as  against  another? 
Given  the  Liberal  attitude  it  was  impossible 
to  do  anything  else.  Otherwise  there  would 
have  been  a  rexival  of  the  familiar  cycle: 
revolution  —  repudiation  —  European  de- 
mands— and  a  fresh  intervention,  or  else  an 
abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In 
this  connection  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment influenced  the  New  York  bankers 
in  the  making  of  their  financial  arrangements 
with  Nicaragua  cannot  be  overlooked.  The 
situation  has  not  been  a  pleasant  one  for  our 
Government  to  face,  and  there  have  been 
complaints  in  Nicaragua  because  the  State 
Department  has  at  times  endeavored  to 
dodge  its  responsibility.  Thus,  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1920,  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  it  would  not  favor  any 
single  candidate  over  another,  and  this  has 
brought  about  something  very  like  a  split  in 
the  Conservative  party.  Nevertheless,  a 
long-continued  intervention  in  the  face  of 
a  hostile  majority,  or  near-majority,  could 
hardly  be  viewed  with  favor  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  important  to  see 
whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
situation  which  gives  promise  of  freeing 
us  from  our  obligations  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Liberal,  or  Opposition,  Party 

Happily,  it  is  true  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Liberals — certainly  that  of  their  leaders — 
has  changed.  There  are  still  some  bitterly 
** anti-Americanist"  Liberals  against  the  in- 
tervention on  ever>'  score.  There  are  still 
occasional  attacks  not  only  against  "the 
Bank''  but  also  against  the  Marines.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  there  was  a  shooting  affray 
between  some  of  the  Marines  and  the  police 
of  Managua.  Thereupon,  the  Liberal  press 
clamored  to  high  Heaven  for  the  removal 
of  this  foreign  host — incidentally,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men.  Then  came 
rumors  that  Washington  was  considering^ 
whether  the  Marines  should  not  be  taken 
away  permanently — and,  as  if  touched  by 
a  magic  wand,  the  Liberal  papers  relapsed 
into  silence. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Liberals  are  now 
more  inter\'entionist  than  the  Conservatives 
— at  least,  temporarily.  In  conversation 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  accept  American 
management  of  the  customs  revenues;  in- 
deed, the  efficienc\'  and  honesty  of  the  cus- 


toms serx'ice  is  pretty  well  recognized.  In 
like  manner  they  accept  the  High  Conmiis- 
sion.  They  approve  of  the  presence  of  the 
Marines  as  an  assurance  of  peace.  They 
ask  for  further  intervention  in  the  form  of 
American  control  of  elections.  In  fact,  the 
only  thing  they  clamor  against  is  the  Bank. 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  year 
of  prosperity  in  1923,  which  now  seems 
probable,  will  somewhat  soften  the  asperity 
of  their  opposition  to  the  Bank.  In  the 
light  of  the  financial  achievements  of  the 
past  ten  years,  the  Bank  would  seem  to  be 
a  poor  political  issue.  The  Conservatives 
might  meet  it  by  claiming  that  financial 
success  was  due  to  them — perhaps  despite 
the  Bank.  The  real  complaint  of  the 
Liberals  is  that  they  do  not  have  a  fair 
chance,  at  present,  to  win  an  election. 
This  they  are  not  likely  to  get  until  they 
drop  their  cry  of  "anti-Americam'smo." 
Meanwhile,  a  first  step  has  been  taken  look- 
ing  toward  the  soludon  of  the  election 
problem.  An  expert  in  political  science, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Dodds  of  New  York,  has  re- 
cently spent  several  months  in  Nicaragua 
working  out  a  just  election  law  and  has 
submitted  his  findings  to  the  government. 

One  may  well  wonder  why  there  has  been 
such  a  change  in  Liberal  opinion.  Two  fac- 
tors are  primarily  responsible:  the  economic 
benefit  that  has  come  to  Nicaragua,  despite 
disheartening  handicaps,  though  there  are 
many  who  still  fly  in  the  face  of  facts  and 
deny  any  economic  improvement;  and  the 
growinf]^  confidence  in  the  friendliness  of  the 
United  States,  convincing  all  elements  in 
Nicaragua  that  no  American  conquest  is  in 
contemplation.  This  much  is  surely  a  great 
achievement!  The  United  States  obtains 
the  purely  negative  advantage  o\  protection 
of  her  citizens,  and  safeguarding  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Beyond  this  it  is  plainly 
to  her  interests  not  to  go.  Not  only  is 
a  realization  of  this  dawning  in  Nicaragua, 
but  there  is  also  a  glimmer  of  appreciation  oi 
that  fact  in  the  other  Central  American 
countries.  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Costa 
Rica  are  just  now  negotiating  loans  that 
must  involve  a  similar  penetration  of  Amer- 
ican interest,  if  the  loans  go  through. 
I^ventually,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  be 
l)ossible  to  bring  about  an  entire  withdrawal 
of  American  control  without  risk  of  revolu- 
tion and  a  total  upsetting  of  |X)litical  and 
financial  stability.  The  day  that  the  sever- 
ing of  the  American  connection  shall  come 
depends  upon  the  Nicaraguans  themselves. 
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THK  VIBW  PROM  SUGAR  LOAF 


BRAZIL  is  celebrating  the  completion     Rio  de  Janeiro,  opened  on  September  7  and 
of   a  centurj'  of  independence,   the     lasting  until  the  end  of  March.    In  size  and 
principal  feature  being  an   exposition   at     possibilities  for  future  development,  Brazil 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  THEATER  t 


•  RIO  DE  MHBISO 


has  but  two  rivals  in  this  western  hemisphere  find  a  combination  of  beach  and  mountain, 

— ^Argentina  and  the  United  States.     It  oc-  in  such  abundance,  as  shown  in  the  picture 

cupies  half  the  continent  of  South  America,  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  page? 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  city  and  site  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes,  was 

of  the  expodtion,  has  been  declared  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  exposition  as 

the  most  beautiful  metropolis  in  all  the  rqiresentative   of   our   Government;    and 

worid,    from    the    standpoint    of    natural  tourists  in  large  numbers  will  this  winter 

features.    Where  else,  for  example,  will  one  be  drawn  to  Brazil  by  the  exposition. 
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MONROE  PAl.ACa  IN  RIO 
(Which  had  been  the  Btaillian  Buildinl  at  the 
''*™'         filr  will  be  in  front  of  thii  palani 
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Braal  auj^lies  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
coffee;  and  its  coffee  crop  alone  brings  a 
larger  income  to  the  country  than  all  other 
exports  combined.  The  southern  states  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  have,  in  fact, 
been  described  as  one  vast  coffee  estate. 


Stated  in  a  more  familiar  term  than  "bags," 
we  find  an  annual  yield  of  approximately 
1,600,000,000  pounds,  A  full-grown  tree 
may  yield  two  pounds  of  coffee  beans, 
beginning  to  bear  in  its  third  year  and  con- 
tinuing for  as  long  as  forty  years. 


ITALY'S  POLITICAL  CRISIS 


BY  LEONARDO  VITETTI 


1 1  he  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  leading  journalist  and  political  observer  of  Rome,  who  became 
fa\oi.ibly  known  to  Americans  while  serving  as  a  correspondent  at  Washington,  for  the  Italian  press, 
durif>>?  the  recent  conference  on  disarmament. — The  Editor] 


I.     Four  Governments  in 
Thirteen  Months 

IN  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Italy  has 
changed  four  cabmets.  One  of  these, 
the  first  Facta  cabmet,  lived  for  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days.  The  cabinet  which 
preceded  it,  that  of  Signor  Bononu,  lived 
for  eight  months.  All  these  governments 
have  the  same  origin,  they  are  all  the  result 
of  a  coalition  formed  of  the  same  parties, 
they  are  defeated  by  the  same  majority, 
and  fall  for  the  same  reason.  They  resem- 
ble a  rotation  of  deputies  to  power,  more 
than  a  change  of  government;  and  this 
explains  the  lack  of  interest  of  the  Italian 
public  in  the  constant  changes.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  a  simple  explanation  of  this 
parliamentary  phenomenon. 

Th^  House  of  Representatives  is  divided 
into  thirteen  political  groups,  of  very  diflFer- 
ent  proportions.  These  groups — save  for 
the  Communists,  who  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  the  Socialists — have  taken 
and  continue  to  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  cabinets.  But  none  of  them  is  strong 
enough  to  form  a  ministry  alone,  and  it  is 
always  necessary  to  resort  to  a  coalition 
of  several  groups.  Thus  we  have  cabinets 
in  which  are  men  of  various  principles,  of 
different  tendencies,  and  having  various 
political  interests. 

At  the  head  of  the  cabinet  must  be  placed 
a  man  of  conciliating  nature  and  intentions, 
whose  chief  task  invariably  is  that  of  pre- 
venting too  violent  clashes  among  his 
ministers.  In  fact,  though  head  of  the 
government  and  leader  of  the  majority,  he 
has  no  power  to  change  either  his  cabinet 
or  his  majority,  through  the  impossibility 
in  which  he  finds  himself  of  radically  chang- 
ing the  political  composition  of  the  Coali- 
tion. Thus  he  is  bound  to  the  will — and 
one  might  say  to  the  caprice — of  the  groups 
forming  the  Coalition,  who  keep  the  cabinet 
in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty  because 
they  are  almost  all  in  a  position  to  leave 
the  cabinet  and  thus  defeat  it. 


Of  these  groups  the  strongest  is  the  Cath- 
olic Center  {PartUo  Popolare  Italiano). 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  deputies  in 
this  party,  which  forms  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
House,  and  not  much  less  than  a  third  of 
the  constitutional  deputies.  In  view  of  its 
power,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  form  a 
cabinet  in  which  the  Partito  Popolare  does 
not  form  part.  Though  representing  a 
minority,  it  ends  by  absolutely  deciding 
the  life  of  the  cabinets.  This  position  makes 
it  the  arbiter  of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
just  as  the  German  Catholi<p  Center  {Volks- 
partei)  has  been  and  is  the  arbiter  in  the 
Reichstag.  Power  easily  leads  to  abuse; 
and  it  happened  that  in  the  last  crisis  the 
Popular  Party  wished  to  have  a  deciding 
voice  in  the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  de- 
manding the  exclusion  of  the  groups  of  the 
right  (Liberals,  Conservatives,  National- 
ists, and  Fascists)  and  the  formation  of  a 
ministry  of  Democrats  and  Catholics.  In 
this  program  the  Catholics  naturally  had 
the  support  of  the  Socialists,  wishing  to  ex- 
clude from  the  government  the  Conserva- 
tive representatives;  and  Signor  Turati, 
their  leader,  went  to  the  palace  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  King,  thus  breaking  the  anti- 
monarchist  tradition  of  the  Socialist  party. 

II.     The  New  Cabinet 

The  new  cabinet  is  not  different  from 
that  which  was  defeated  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Signor  Facta  has  only  changed  some  minis- 
ters who  had  been  particularly  criticised 
and  has  given  up  the  office  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  which  he  held  together  with 
the  Premiership.  A  strong  tendency  in 
favor  of  the  formation  of  a  ministry  from 
the  Left  was  manifest  in  the  House,  but  all 
attempts  to  form  such  a  ministry  were 
futile.  The  Socialists,  after  sending  Signor 
Turati  to  the  Quirinal  to  convince  the  King 
that  a  Democratic-Socialist  cabinet  would 
be  advisable,  and  after  having  proclaimed 
a  general  strike,  had  to  accept  the  return 
of  Signor  Facta  with  a  coalition  ministry*. 
The  general  strike  proclaimed  by  the  Labor 
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Federation  {Alleanza  del  Lavoro)  completely 
failed,  since  the  greater  number  of  workers 
did  not  respond  to  the  call;  and  for  Minis- 
ter of  the  interior  Signor  Facta  chose,  not 
a  Social  Democrat  deputy,  but  a  function- 
ary, the  Prefect  of  Turin,  Signor  Taddei. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Italy  that  a  Prefect  has  been  nomi- 
nated Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  ministerial  crisis  has  therefore  been 
solved  with  a  curious  contradiction.  Signor 
Facta  was  defeated  in  the  House  because 
the  deputies  considered  him  too  conser\'a- 
tive,  and  the  House  indicated  a  desire  for 
a  ministry  from  the  Left.  Signor  Facta 
now  returns  as  Premier  with  a  ministry  even 
more  conservative  than  the  previous  one— 
because  all  attempts  to  form  a  cabinet  from 
the  Left  failed,  and  no  statesman  felt  that 
he  could  assume  the  responsibility  before 
Italian  public  opinion  of  forming  a  Social- 
Democratic  cabinet. 

This  phenomenon  must  be  explained. 
Its  explanation  is  also  the  explanation  of 
the  Italian  political  crisis. 

III.     A  Conflict  Between 
Parliament  and  Country 

There  is  great  uncertainly  and  instability 
in  the  country  at  large,  corresponding  to 
the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  the  fjar- 
liamentary  situation.  While  crisis  follows 
crisis  in  Parliament,  the  country  undergoes 


a  crisis  of  transformation.  Thus  the  parlia- 
mentary phenomena  which  are  apparently 
determined  by  the  caprice  and  will  of  the 
many  groups  into  which  the  House  is  split 
up,  have  really  a  profound  origin  in  the 
condition  of  the  country,  Italian  public 
opinion  is  changing.  This  movement  arises 
from  the  violent  events,  such  as  the  bloody 
conflicts  between  Fascists  and  Nationalists 
on  the  one  hand  and  Socialists  on  the  other. 
But  it  is  not  exhausted  in  these  episodes, 
just  as  revolutions  and  wars  are  not  ex- 
hausted on  the  battlefield  but  have  in  them- 
selves a  secret  spiritual  process,  which  some- 
times escapes  contemporaries  but  which  is 
clear  in  history.  In  Italy  such  a  process  is 
going  on;  and  those  who  look  deeply  into 
the  Italian  political  crisis  have  to  consider 
the  spiritual  movement  which  is  its  cause. 
Superficially  considered.  Nationalism  and 
Fascism  are  only  two  systems  of  defense 
against  the  Socialist  advance.  Their  action 
might  be  compared  to  the  battle  of  the 
Piave,  when  the  Italian  army,  retiring  after 
suffering  serious  losses,  turned  unexpectedly 
on  the  enemy  and  defeated  him.  The 
economic  crisis  which  followed  the  war;  the 
conviction  which  spread  throughout  Italy 
that  the  Allies  at  the  Peace  Conference  had 
sacrificed  Italian  interests  to  their  imperi- 
alistic avidit}',  and  had  betrayed  Italy  in 
her  expectations  and  her  rights;  the  desire 
for  peace  and  work ;  all  these  gave  the  So- 
cialist party  a  strong  impetus. 
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And  the  Socialist  party  took  advantage 
of  this  situation  to  send  to  the  House  a 
large  number  of  Representatives  and  to 
intensify  its  revolutionary  action  in  the 
country,  until  in  the  summer  of  1920  it 
made  a  true  Bolshevik  attempt.  This  at- 
tempt failed,  not  because  of  the  slight 
resistance  which  the  government  made,  but 
through  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  the 
people.  It  was  then  revealed  that  the 
power  of  the  Socialist  party  \vas  fictitious. 
The  Socialist  party  had  ably  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  popular 
discontent,  and  had 
obtained  an  appar- 
ent success,  but  it 
had  not  gone  deep. 
In  fact,  its  victory 
had  been  an  electoral 
one  of  an  impetu- 
ous, violent,  and 
brief  nature  like  a 
fever. 

From  that  day 
two  elements  in  the 
Italian  political  crisis 
began  to  be  clarified : 
First;  theltalian So- 
cialist party— which 
at  the  start  had  been 
a  movement  of  the 
intellectual  middle 
classes,  indeed  the 
movement  of  the 
young  inlellectuals  of 
Italy — was  reduced 
and  continued  to  re- 
duce itself  more 
every  day  to  a  work- 
men's movement, 
losing  all  influence 
in  the  middle  classes.  Second :  Nationalism 
and  Fascism  attracted  all  the  youths  who 
had  been  through  the  war.  Nationalism, 
bom  before  the  war,  was  the  movement  of 
a  group  of  intellectuals,  not  at  all  numerous 
but  very  active,  and  had  encouraged  Italian 
intervention.  Fascism,  bom  in  that  dark 
summer  of  1 


thus  assimied  a  violent  character .  which 
nationalism  had  not  had.  But  altogether 
Nationalism  and  Fascism  were  not  class 
phenomena,  and,  although  they  commanded 
less  power  than  Socialism,  they  found  them- 
selves nevertheless  in  a  state  of  superiority. 
The  young  Fascists,  almost  all  ex-soldiers 
belonging  to  all  classes,  from  the  great 
landed  aristocracy  to  the  city  proletariat, 
burning  with  the  ideal  for  which  they  had 
fought,  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle 
and  eradicated  Socialism  in  the  parts  of 
northern  Italy 
where  it  was  strong- 
est and  most  active. 
This  struggle  has 
taken  place  in  the 
last  two  years,  and 
they  are  still  fight- 
ing. Fascism  is 
spreading  and  con- 
solidating itself. 
Whole  masses  of  So- 
c  i  a  1  i  s  t  s  pass  to 
Fascism.  Ini92othe 
Socialist  party  had 
250,000  members; 
to-day  it  has  only 
70,000.  Should  the 
day  come  when  Fa- 
scism begins  to  wane, 
it  will  nevertheless 
have  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  revo- 
lutionarj'movement. 
The  Nationalist 
and  Fascist  move- 
ment in  itself  is  of 
less  importance  than 
is  its  general  influ- 
ence throughout  the 
country.  Although  they  have  a  consider- 
able power  numerically,  Nationalism  and 
Fascism  have  still  more  importance  through 
the  example  which  they  set  by  their  direct 
action.  Encouraged  by  the  Nationalist 
example,  all  the  other  powers  of  conscr- 
■atism    arm    and    strengthen     themselves 


LUIQI   FACTA,  PRBMIBR  OF  ITALY 
r  Facta  became  Prime  Miniiter  in  Febniuy  of  Ihe 
t  year,  reilsrud  in  July,  and  establiBhed  a  new 
ty  Dti  Auaiut  1.  after  other  pailiuneatuy  leaden 
had  failed) 


which  was  to  ha\-e  seei^    against   Socialism,  creating  a  great  move- 


the  regime  of  the  Soviets  extended  to  Italy, 
was  the  movement  of  soldiers — young  sol- 
diers who,  ha\'ing  served  a  great  national 
cause  for  five  years,  felt  tliat  the  nation 
they  had  defended  was  now  threatened  by 
revolutionary  fury. 

The  intellectual  movement.  Nationalism, 
had  had  leaders;  the  spontaneous  and 
popular  movement,  Fascism,  had  none  and 


ment  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  material 
indications,  because  it  is  not  a  movement  of 
organizations  that  can  be  reduced  to  figures; 
it  is  rather  a.  spiritual  movement,  as  power- 
ful as  it  is  indefinite. 

Its  indetermination  has  created  the  un- 
balanced state  which  exists  between  public 
opinion  and  Parliament.  It  is  a  fact  of 
common  observation  that  a  political  move- 
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ment  passes  into  Parliament  but  slowly. 
Parliament  modifies  its  formation  onJy  at 
long  intervals.  Further,  the  electoral  power 
of  a  single  deputy  (coalesced  into  the  dosed 
lists  of  political  parties  in  a  country  like 
Italy,  where  voting  is  by  list  and  not  by 
candidate)  presents  a  tenacious  resistance 
to  the  assaults  of  new  ideas.  The  present 
House  of  Representatives,  elected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fascist  movement,  and  on 
the  system  of  lists,  no  longer  represents  the 
state  of  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  is 
moving  towards  a  program  of  order,  eco- 
nomic liberty,  reduction  of  the  state  expenses. 
Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stiU  an^ 
assembly  to  a  great  extent  formed  of  So- 
cialists and  men  who  have  drawn  their 
ideas  from  Socialism;  not  a  revolutionary' 
assembly,  but  a  demagogic  one,  responsible  . 
for  an  internal  policy  of  disorder  and  for  au 
financial  policy  of  extravagance. 

This  contrast  explains  the  weakness  and  ' 
the  precariousness  of  the  cabinets,  Thav 
Prime  Ministers  who  succeed  each  othei^ 
find  themselves  crushed  between  Parlia- 
ment and  public  opinion.  Parliament 
would  like  a  government  from  the  Left, 
public  opinion,  a  government  from  the 
Right.  They  resort  to  a  mixture  of  men, 
which  solves  the  problem  of  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet  but  quickly  comes  up  against 
the  parliamentary  difficulty  that  I  have 
previously   explained. 


IV.    A  General  Election? 

Many  (and  among  them  the  oldest  Italian 
statesman,  Signor  Giolitti)  think  that 
Italy  cannot  get  out  of  this  situation  save 
by  a  fresh  general  election.  The  House 
must  be  opened  to  the  new  ideas  and  the 
new  power.  It  is  difficult  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  subject.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  young  Italian  Nationalist  move- 
ment is  vast,  but  not  much  organised;  and 
lit  is  doubtful  if  it  could  carry  into  Parlia- 
lent  ail  the  power  it  commands  in  the 
Duntry.  Now  if  the  general  election  failed 
In  this  object  it  is  evident  that  the  conflict 
between  Parliament  and  public  opinion 
jivould  become  even  more  serious,  and  there- 
fore the  problem  which  it  is  desired  to  solve 
^ould  be  aggravated.  We  must  not  forget 
hat  the  Italian  political  crisis  is  merely  one 
>f  transition.  Violent  in  its  origin,  it  cannot 
Jail  to  be  slow  in  its  development.  The 
(essential  point  is  to  establish  the  direction 
k)f  this  development.  As  to  this  there  is  no 
'doubt.  Socialism  in  Italy  has  been  beaten 
and  is  being  transformed  into  a  phenomenon 
of  classes.  The  forces  moving  towards  the 
conquest  of  goverrmient  are  conservative. 
In  the  future  history  of  these  years  will 
be  told  the  notable  example  of  a  country 
whose  spirit,  on  the  verge  of  Bolshevism, 
found  the  force  to  reestablish  internal  order, 
and  regain  peace  by  slow  but  sure  work. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
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PRACTICAL  politicians  and  college  pro- 
fessors who  teach  the  principles  of  po- 
litical science,  legislators  and  lawyers, 
office-holders  and  every-day  citizens  are  * 
being  brought  together  in  a  series  of  con- 
ferences which  are  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  citizenship  program  of  the  women 
voters  of  the  United  States. 

To  provide  a  means  of  conmion  discus- 
sion for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
theory  of  government  as  well  as  for  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  government,  is  an  achievement. 
When  the  discussion  is  so  arranged  that 
prompt  and  decisive  action  is  certain  to 
follow,  the  achievement  becomes  note- 
worthy. This  is  what  the  women  voters 
are  doing  by  means  of  a  series  of  conferences 
on  efficiency  in  government. 

The  conferences  are  intended  to  provide 
an  opportimity  for  the  fullest  and  frankest 
discussion  of  local,  county,  and  State 
government,  with  criticisms  from  competent 
experts  and  explanations  from  department 
executives — resulting  in  definite,  clear-cut 
proposals  for  reform.  "Less  politics  and 
more  government"  might  be  assumed  to  be 
the  slogan  for  tlie  conferences;  and  this 
object  seems  likely  to  be  attained  through 
the  coming  together  in  a  wholly  non-parti- 
san fashion  of  office-holders  and  voters, 
representing  all  political  parties  and  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  within  the 
parties. 

Virginia  Leads  the  Way 

It  is  significant  of  the  march  of  events 
with  regard  to  women  that  the  first  two  of 
these  conferences  should  have  been  called 
by  Governors  of  Southern  States,  the  first 
one  in  a  State  which  crushingly  defeated 
ratification  of  the  federal  woman  suffrage 
amendment.  Not  only  did  the  politicians 
of  those  States  join  with  the  women  in  the 
conferences,  but  the  immediate  aftermath 
was  the  appointment  of  women  to  govern- 
ment positions  of  authority  such  as  they  had 
never  before  held. 


The  conferences  are  part  of  the  program 
of  the  conMnittee  on  training  for  citizenship 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
of  which  Miss  Belle  Sherwin  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  chairman.  Virginia  was  the  first 
State  to  accede  to  the  request  of  its  local 
league  for  such  a  conference;  and  the  two- 
day  meeting  at  the  capitol,  called  by  the 
Governor,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
volimtary,  impaid  Commission  on  Simpli- 
fication of  the  State  Government.  The 
commission  has  nine  members — ^including 
Miss  Adele  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
League  of  Women  Voters — and  is  to  report 
about  June,  1923,  in  time  for  the  candidates 
for  the  1924  legislature  to  be  elected  on  the 
issues  for  which  they  are  to  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  expected  that  due 
regard  for  the  accepted  principles  of  business 
and  political  science  will  be  paid  by  the 
commission  in  the  course  of  making  a  plan 
for  the  reorganization  and  simplification  of 
all  branches  of  the  State  Government,  co- 
ordinating and  eliminating  wherever  it 
deems  it  necessary.  Two  sets  of  recommen- 
dations are  to  be  made:  one  for  such 
changes  as  can  be  effected  without  Con- 
stitutional amendments,  and  the  other  for 
those  which  require  Constitutional  action. 

The  women  went  at  the  matter  of  secur- 
ing the  conference  in  a  businesslike  way. 
In  addition  to  the  official  call  sent  out  by 
Governor  Westmoreland  Davis,  informa- 
tion regarding  the  meeting  was  issued  by  an 
executive  committee  composed  of  a  few 
outstanding  women  leaders  in  all  sorts  of 
organizations  and  many  men — State  Sena- 
tors, city  managers,  members  of  public 
commissions,  college  professors,  and  officials 
in  legislative  organizations. 

The  spirit  of  all  of  these  conferences  was 
epitomized  in  the  speech  made  by  President 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  of  the  Collie  of  William 
and  Mary,  who  said: 

The  teaching  of  government  has  related  too  much 
to  the  organization  of  the  facts  of  government,  and 
not  enough  to  its  principles.  Good  citizenship  must 
embrace  varying  phases  of  life,   the  building  of 
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character,  the  ability  to  make  a  living,  community 
interest,  appreciation  of  art,  partidp»ation  in  na- 
tional government.  .  .  .  Too  little  his  been  known 
of  the  economic  cide  of  our  government.  Govern- 
ment is  the  result  of  intelligent  service,  and  its 
teaching  should  lerd  to  the  practice  of  good  citizen- 
ship. .  .  .  The  study  of  government  does  not  mean 
simply  the  study  of  constitutions,  but  rather  of 
how  both  State  and  nation  function.  Instead  of 
formal  books,  our  text-book  should  be  our  govern- 
ment at  work.  .  .  .  The  adult  citizen  must  not  be 
passed  by  lightly.  Through  community  centers  and 
m  other  ways  we  should  teach  government  to  the 
masses  in  nonpartisan  fashion. 

The  conference  wisely  followed  the  policy 
of  making  few  declarations  of  principle.  It 
recommended  the  Conmiission  on  Simpli- 
fication of  State  Government,  which  was 
immediately  instituted,  and  its  other  en- 
dorsements were  world  peace,  a  children's 
code  commission,  rehabilitation  of  soldiers, 
the  direct  primary  and  "the  introduction 
of  some  form  of  civil  service  into  the  State 
Government  of  Virginia." 

Tennessee  Wins  Second  Honors 

Significant  of  the  impression  which  the 
conferences  are  making  is  the  fact  that 
when  Governor  Alf  Taylor  answered  the 
appeal  of  the  Tennessee  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  called  a  two-day  meeting  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Nashville,  not 
one  man  invited  to  speak  declined  to  do  so. 
As  a  result,  delegates  from  all  over  the 
State  heard  speeches  by  many  public 
officials,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  John  M. 
Kenny,  president  of  the  League.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  of  the  condition 
of  the  jails  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
conference  went  on  record  in  favor  of 
women  on  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

A  number  of  other  States  are  following 
the  suggestion  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  for  select  conferences  of 
public  officials  and  informed  and  interested 
citizens,  to  be  followed  later  by  general 
conferences. 

The  wom^  of  Pennsylvania  started  to 
have  such  a  preliminary  meeting  and  ended 


by  selling  1,400  tickets  for  a  one-day  session 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Pennsylvania  League 
of  Wolnen  Voters  had  initiated  and  sectored 
the  passage  by  the  State  legislature  of  a 
bill  for  a  Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
the  State  Government.  Mrs.  John  O. 
Miller,  president  of  the  League,  who  had 
served  on  the  State  Constitutionsil  Revision 
Commission  in  1920,  was  responsible  for  the 
bill;  and  the  conference  gave  considerable 
time  to  its  discussion.  Mrs.  Miller  was 
made  a  member  of  the  new  commission, 
and  Governor  Sproul  has  since  announced 
•  his  intention  of  calling  a  conference  on 
efficiency  in  government  when  the  commis- 
sion is  ready  with  its  report. 

Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Ohio  have  had 
similar  conferences,  the  one  in  Ohio  result- 
ing in  the  organization  of  a  State  Com- 
mittee on  efficiency  in  government,  com- 
posed of  public-spirited  men  and  women, 
a  few  officials,  and  representatives  of  the 
State  university  and  of  several  research 
bureaus.  Subcommittees  on  election  laws, 
local  government,  and  taxation  have  been 
appointed,  and  an  institute  on  taxation  was 
held.  The  institute  covered  two  days,  and 
there  were  lectures  by  economic  experts  on 
the  taxation  problems  of  the  communities 
and  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Kentucky  has  had  a  conference  empha- 
sizing the  direct  primary;  New  Jersey  has 
had  one  centering  around  the  city-manager 
form  of  government;  and  Texas  has  had 
one  at  which  the  primary,  election  laws,  and 
taxation  were  discussed. 

It  is  in  such  practical  and  definite  ways 
as  these  that  women  are  putting  their 
citizenship  to  the  best  account — ^not  draw- 
ing off  in  sex  groups  to  criticize  and  blame 
and  condenm  present  conditions  of  gov- 
ernment, but  enlisting  the  cooperation 
of  the  many  men  who  have  an  equal 
desire  for  right  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  then  crystallizing  public  opinion  back 
of  practicable,  common-sense,  and  wise 
changes. 
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The  Victorious  Turk 


COMMENTS  of  the  British  press  on 
the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks  are  largely  pessimistic.  Speaking  of 
the  diplomatic  situation,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  says  bluntly  that  "Turkey  and 
Greece  are  once  more  at  war,  and  France, 
Italy  and  England  are  pulling  the  strings  of 
this  perfectly  useless  and  necessarily  incon- 
clusive slaughter.** 

Even  if  Greece  had  succeeded  in  repelling 
the  Turkish  attack,  matters  would  have 
stood  exactly  as  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  success  of  the  Turks  may  enable 
them  to  recover  a  certain  amount  of  ground, 
they  would  not  be  any  nearer  the  final  set- 
tlement, which  depends  not  on  the  Greeks 
but  on  the  great  powers  who  are  in  control 
of  the  Straits  and  of  Constantinople.  These 
powers — France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain — 
must  agree  among  themselves  before  any 
settlement  whatever  can  be  reached.  But 
so  far  from  acting  in  agreement,  each  of 
these  powers  has  charged  the  other  with 
inventing  obstacles  and  imposing  unaccept- 
able conditions.  But  why,  asks  theMa»- 
chester  Guardian^  should  there  be  any  con- 
ditions at  all? 

Do  we,  when  a  house  is  on  fire,  make  conditions 
as  to  calling  in  the  fire  brigade?  Much  more  than 
a  house  is  on  fire  just  now  in  Asia  Minor,  and  men 
are  killing  each  other  and  will  go  on  killing  each 
other,  and  men,  women,  and  children  are  being  and 
will  be  massacred,  and  a  whole  countryside  may  go 
up  in  flames — as  much  of  it  as  is  not  already  burnt — 
because  of  the  rivalries  and  the  greed  of  Foreign 
Offices  and  concession-hunters  and  because  the  men 
who,  to  our  sorrow,  represent  their  different  coun- 
tries in  this  matter  can  not  make  up  their  minds  to 
look  at  the  great  common  interests  involved  and  to 
recognize  how  infinitely  more  important  they  are 
than  the  paltry  matters  of  particular  profit  or 
imaginary  prestige  on  which  alone  they  appear  at 
present  to  be  intent. 

Reviewing  the  diplomatic  record,  the 
Guardian  shows  that  a  formal  agreement  as 
to  Turkey  has  been  reached  by  the  powers 
at  least  three  times: 

During  the  war  they  agreed  to  break  up  and 
divide  not  only  the  Turkish  Empire  but  in  effect 


the  Turkish  homeland  in  Asia  Minor.  That  agree- 
ment was  superseded  by  another  in  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  which  confirmed  the  cutting  off  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  and  considerably  modified  the  European 
control  of  the  lands  inhabited  by  Turks.  The  objec- 
tion of  the  Turks  to  being  controlled  at  all  without 
their  own  consent,  and  their  consequent  revolt  from 
the  tame  government  of  Constantinople  and  repudi- 
ation of  its  signature  to  the  Sevres  Treaty,  so  far 
as  thb  related  to  themselves,  destroyed  the  basis 
of  that  treaty,  and  a  fresh  basis  of  agreement  had  to 
be  sought.  It  was  duly  found  by  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  which  met  in  Paris  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  and  was  embodied  in  a  docu- 
ment which  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  on  March  26.  But 
it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  powers  should  agree; 
it  was  necessary  that  Greece  and  Turkey  also  should 
agree.  Neither  of  them  did  so,  and  unhappily  the 
powers,  insincerely  and  calamitously  seeking  to  pro- 
mote each  its  own  aims,  encouraged  them,  actually 
backed  and  suppjorted  them  in  a  fresh  trial  of 
strength  like  fignting  cocks  in  a  cock-pit.  It  was  a 
discreditable  and  destructive  proceeding,  and  not 
one  of  the  three  powers  is  free  from  blsune  in  this 
wretched  business. 

As  to  the  last  Greek  offensive,  the  Guard- 
ian admits  that  encouragement  was  given 
by  England  to  the  Greeks.  Although  this 
may  have  been  merely  moral  encourage- 
ment, there  came  to  be  a  general  conviction 
in  Greece  that  Constantinople  was  being 
held  out  as  the  reward  of  Greek  success. 
This  was  enough  to  put  fresh  heart  into  the 
Greek  army  and  to  enable  the  government 
to  impose  new  burdens  on  a  people  that  was 
already  almost  exhausted.  France  and 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  given  direct 
support  to  the  Turks  in  the  shape  of  muni- 
tions and  equipment. 

Declaring  that  no  one  can  pretend  that 
the  position  is  satisfactory  or  that  it  re- 
dounds to  the  honor  of  any  of  the  powers 
concerned,  the  Guardian  summarizes  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  problem  which 
sooner  or  later  must  be  settled  if  there  is  to 
be  peace  in  the  Near  East: 

There  are  the  securities  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits.  They  must  be  absolute  and  they  must  be 
international.  All  the  Danubian  states  are  directly 
interested;  Russia  is  enormously  interested.    So  is 
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Turkey;  ^,  in  various  degrees,  is  all  the  Western  and 
even  the  EiEistem  world  The  Treaty  of  Sevres  rec- 
ognized this.  It  provided  for  the  demilitarization 
of  the  shores  of  the  Straits  and  for  permanent  inter- 
national control  under  direction  of  -the  League  of 
Nations.  So  much  at  least  of  the  treaty  must 
stand. 

There  is  next  the  safeguarding  of  minorities  in 
Europe  and  Asia — of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
minorities  in  Asia  and  of  the  Turkish  in  Europe — 
from  ill-usage  and  massacre.  With  a  general  set- 
tlement, genuinely  accepted  by  both'  parties,  the 
violence  of  feeling  would  be  less,  and  time  would 
bring  healing;  but  for  a  time  securities  would  be 
needed,  securities  of  force  present  and  available  and 
not  merely  paper  securities,  during  the  period  of 
transition  They  should  be  made  equally  applica- 
ble, and  by  the  same  machinery  alike  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  and  in  Asia  Minor.  This  would  cost  a 
little  monev,  a  trifle  compared  with  the  resulting 
gain,  and  the  money  must  of  course  be  found.  It 
would  be  a  small  matter  if  divided  among  the  na- 
tions concerned.  It  would  pay  Great  Britain,  if 
needful,  to  guarantee  it. 


There  is,  finally,  the  question  of  boundaries  cast 
and  west.  There  must  be  a  refuge  for  Armenians, 
an  independent  Armenia,  somewhere.  An^»ra,  still 
recalcitrant  on  this,  will  have  to  give  way,  as  al- 
ready, by  the  mouth  of  Fethy  Bey — ^that  unhappOy 
neglected  ambassador — she  has  given  wav  on  tlie 
question  of  the  control  of  the  Straits.  She  might 
well  be  compensated  by  some  concession  on  the 
doubtful  Kurdish  frontier  in  the  east.  Under  the 
necessary  securities  it  has  been  agreed  that  all  Asia 
Minor  shall  be  hers.  In  Europe  she  can  look  for  uo 
material  advance  on  the  Sevres  Treaty  frontier.  Tht 
less  she  turns  her  eyes  westward  the  better  for  her 
peace  and  ours.  Constantinople  will  remain  to  her 
as  at  least  a  nominal  capital;  Angora  will  be  her  real 
one. 

There  is  nothing  deeply  disputed  in  these  term& 
They  have  all  at  one  time  or  another  been  accepted 
by  the  powers.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  give  them 
definite  shape.  Why  can  not  the  powers  meet  with- 
out more  ado  for  the  purpose?  There  necxl  be  no 
preliminary  conditions  whatever  beyond  those 
dictated  by  the  facts  of  case  and  by  the  common 
humanity  and  statesmanship. 


Germany  and  the  League  of  Nations 


THE  question  whether  Germany  should 
apply  for  admission  to  the  League  of 
Nations  at  the  current  session  of  the  As- 
sembly in  Geneva  is  discussed  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  (London)  for  September 
by  Dr.  Bemhard  Demburg,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  a  former  Colonial  Minister 
of  Germany  and  a  visitor  to  the  United 
States  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War.  At  the  outset,  Dr.  Demburg 
raises  the  question  whether  an  application 
for  membership  on  Germany's  part  would 
not  mean  that  she  had  dropped  her  protest 
against  certain  portions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  should  be  considered  as  having 
thereby  assented  to  the  whole  of  the  Treaty. 
As  portions  of  the  Treaty  to  which  special 
exception  is  taken,  Dr.  Dernburg  refers  to 
the  charge  that  Grermany  caused  the  war 
and  also  to  the  assertion  that  Germany  must 
be  deprived  of  her  colonies  because  she  had 
been  brutal  to  her  native  wards  and  could  not 
be  trusted  to  treat  them  fairly  and  benevo- 
lently.   On  this  point  Dr.  Demburg  says: 

Having  held  the  oflSce  of  Colonial  Secretar>'  for 
four  years,  when  I  came  in  friendly  contact  with 
administrators  of  a  number  of  British  dependencies, 
I  can  say  that  this  allegation  is  absolutely  baseless; 
that  we  constantly  strove  to  better  the  state  of  our 
colored  subjects;  that  we  surrounded  them  with  all 
possible  guarantees,  and  took  the  best  care  for  their 
physical  welfare  and  spiritual  advancement.  That 
we  did  as  well  as  our  neighbors,  and  sometimes  even 
better,  was  fully  recognized  by  British  experts.  The 
dishonesty  of  the  proceedings  is  empnasized  by 


Mr.  Lansing*s  statement  that  the  mandate  s>'stem 
was  mostly  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  crediting  Germany  for  its  outlay  in  and  its 
loans  to  the  colonies. 

Among  the  many  other  grievances  of  the  treaty 
this  stigma  is  our  main  complaint.  What  rAle  would 
Germany  play  in  the  League  if  she  appeared  without 
this  spot  removed,  which  allows  any  second-imte 
power  that  went  to  war  with  Germany  for  profit 
and  advancement  to  sneer  at  us?  The  less  actual 
power  we  possess  the  more  we  must  depend 
upon  moral  influence  to  be  useful  in  the  League 
at  alL 

As  to  responsibility  for  the  war,  Dr. 
Demburg  urges  that  as  a  first  step,  there 
should  be  the  dropping  of  mutual  recrimina- 
tions, a  frank  confession  that  the  war  was 
a  world  blunder  that  dare  not  be  repeated, 
and  the  avowal  that  the  League  of  Nations 
means  a  new  era  in  world  relations.  This, 
he  asserts,  is  the  German  conception  of  the 
League.  The  League,  as  constituted,  is 
criticized  because  of  the  directive  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  of  the  Council  and  the  com- 
parativdy  small  field  left  to  the  Assembly. 
He  believes  that  the  League  lacks  the  essen- 
tials of  democracy. 

The  Council  has  too  much,  the  Assembly  too  little 
power.  All  decisions  should  issue  from  the  Assembly 
or  its  committees,  and  the  Council  should  be  execu- 
tive. But  not  only  in  this  respect  must  the  League 
be  democratized.  I  ts  members  should  be  chosen,  not 
by  the  governments,  but  by  and  from  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  various  nations.  All  this  can  be  found 
in  the  German  counter-draft  to  the  respective  para- 
graphs in  the  Peace  Treaty.  Since  the  United  States 
seems  decided  to  stand  aside,  the  League  will  always 
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be  a,  rump.  It  should  therefore  be  considered 
whether  the  European  members  cannot  find  a  form 
of  closer  cooperation  and  create  an  instnunent  by 
which  purely  European  questions,  such  as  Upper 
Silesia,  couU  be  dedded  by  Europeans  alone.  We 
feel  that  without  such  dumges  the  League  will  re- 
main ineffective. 

In  s[Mte  of  his  objections  to  the  League  as 
at  present  organized.,  Dr.  Bemburg  is  hlm- 
seif  convinced  that  Germany  should  apply 
for  admission: 

If  the  old  system  of  force  and  brutality  stands 
condemned  and  abhorred  by  civilization,  tKere  must 
besomethingelse  that  is  effective  to  replace  it.  The 
Logue  of  Nations  is  a  serious  effort  to  create  such 
an  effective  instrument,  but  only  if  and  when  all 
the  great  European  powers  become  members  and 
whole-heartedly  cobperate.  If  the  League  faib,  one 
reason  will  be  its  incompleteness.  I  should  not  wish 
that  the  blame  should  fall  on  my  country  for  such 
failure.  Despite  our  experiences  and  the  ill-will  of 
some  leading  members,  Germany  should  apply  on 
certain  conditions.    They  would  be  as  follows: 

Firstly,  we  must  be  reasonab^  sure  that  our  Ep- 
plication  will  be  accepted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, and  by  all  the  Great  Powers,  save  perhaps 
France.  Secondly,  it  should  be  fully  understood 
that,  in  adhering  to  the  Covenant,  we  do  not  re- 
nounce the  protests  that  we  made  agaiiut  the  Treaty 
or  against  the  League's  decision  on  Upper  Silesia; 
but  oQ  the  contrary,  that  we  intend  to  use  the 
League  to  revise  in  an  orderly,  picaceful  way  the 
Treaty  and  such  ot  its  consequences  as  may  yet  be 
remedied.  Thirdly,  until  the  League  be  democra- 
tized as  outlined  above,  Germany  ^ould  be  at  once 
accepted  in  the  Council  as  one  of  its  permanent 
members,  as  a  measure  due  to  her  size  and  impor- 
tance and  as  a  sort  of  rehabilitation  from  the  impu- 
tations of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Fourthly,  interna- 
tional agreements  concluded  by  Germany  before 
she  entered  the  League  should  be  recognized  by  the 
League  as  binding  between  Germany  and  her  partner 
(the  Rapallo  treaty).    Fifthly,  for  considerations  of 


equahty-, 
d  mantui 


the  Colonial  mandates  should  oe  entrusted  to  her, 


THB  NBW  PRBSIDBNT  OP  THI  LBAGtIB  OF  NA- 
TIONS ASSBMBLY,  8R.  AUQUSTIN  BDWASDS, 
CHILBAN   AMBASSADOR   TO  OREAT    BRITAIN 

and  the  League  should  undertake  to  negotiate  in 
this  direction.  Finally,  there  should  be  an  under- 
standing that  at  any  rate  England  agrees  to  such  a 
program.  We  have  many  good  reasons  why  we 
should  not  become  members,  political  as  weU  as 
sentimental,  but  we  should  scrap  them  in  the  gen- 
eral interest,  and  show  thereby  that  we  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  a  true  Society  of  Nations.  I  would 
therefore,  on  the  conditions  and  understandings 
which  I  have  outlined,  and  which  I  consider  neces- 
sary or  reasonable,  advise  my  government  to  apply 
for  membership  of  the  League  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary consent  of  the  Reichstag  can  he  obtained. 


Industrial  Courts 


THE  only  State  court  of  industrial 
relations  is  that  of  Kansas.  In  the 
September  number  of  Adminislraiion  (New 
York)  Gov.  Henry  J,  Allen,  under  whose 
administration  this  institution  was  or- 
ganized and  has  thus  far  operated,  com- 
ments briefly  on  the  purpose  and  activities 
of  the  court.  As  is  now  well  understood, 
the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  voluntary 
adjustment  of  disputes  between  employer 
and  employee,  but  it  does  regulate  the 
methods  in  those  cases  in  which  the  public 
at  large  is  an  interested  party.  It  has  juris- 
diction in  all  industrial  disputes  connected 


with  the  manufacture  of  food  products  nec- 
essary for  the  preservation  of  life  and  with 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  required  for 
public  comfort.  Its  jurisdiction  is  also 
extended  over  alt  persons  engaged  in  the 
mining  or  transportation  of  fuels  used  for 
domestic  or  industrial  purposes.  It  also 
has  the  power  to  pass  upon  industrial  dis- 
putes arising  in  connection  with  public  utili- 
ties, and  to  enforce  its  decisions  the  court 
may  invoke  the  powers  of  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  same  number  of  Administration 
Mr.  William  L.  Stoddard,  formerly  adminis- 
trator on  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
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gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  industrial  cx)urt 
inachiner>'  thus  far  erected  in  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  Denmark.  The  British  In- 
dustrial Court  has  as  its  chairman  a  govern- 
ment official,  while  its  members  are  repre- 
sentatives of  employers,  workers  and  the 
public,  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 
This  court  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  when  all 
other  means  for  settling  disputes  have 
failed. 

The  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion in  Australia  was  created  in  1904,  and  its 
jurisdiction  is  federal,  dealing  with  what 
we  would  term  interstate  disputes.  Parties 
to  a  case  in  this  court  are  boimd  by  law  to 
obey  the  award  made  by  the  court,  but  no 
award  is  made  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  about 
an  agreement. 

Both  the  Australian  and  the  British  in- 
dustrial courts,  says  Mr.  Stoddard,  are  the 
outgrowth  of  years  of  experiment  with 
voluntary  arbitration,  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation. Both,  to  some  extent,  employ 
mediation  and  conciliation;  both  strive  to 
develop  the  principle  of  collective  agree- 
ments. This  leads  us  to  consider  the  Danish 
Industrial  Court,  an  institution  that  has 
been  in  existence  more  than  a  dozen  years 
and  yet  is  practically  imknown  in  the 
United  States.  A  study  of  this  coiul  was 
recently  published  by  Mr.  John  Koren,  and 
this  is  the  first  record  of  its  history  and 
methods  made  available  in  English  in  this 
country.  This  Danish  court  is  described  as 
a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  a  private 
board  or  court  of  arbitration,  established  in 
1899  by  agreement  between  organized  em- 
ployers and  organized  labor.  That  earlier 
court  of  arbitration  worked  successfully  for 
ten  years,  but  failed  during  a  strike  of  the 
photographers  in  1908.  As  one  outcome  of 
that  great  strike,  the  structure  of  the  In- 
dustrial Court  was  drafted  by  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  employers*  asso- 
ciations and  the  labor  unions,  and  was  later 
embodied  in  a  statute.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  Danish  court,  as  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Koren,  *'is  that  industrial  disputes  should 
be  brought  under  a  legal  review,  so  that 
rights  may  be  established  and  not  merely 
fought  over  blindly.  To  this  end  a  clear 
line  is  drawn  between  disputes  over  special 
interests  and  disputes  over  rights.  The 
former  are  largely  regarded  as  matters  to 
be  settled  by  private  boards  of  arbitration 
within  the  crafts.  The  latter  must  be  main- 
tained by  law,  and  relate  chiefly  to  ques- 
tions of  contract  between  employers  and  the 


labor  imions,  and  the  activities  of  the  court 
therefore  center  about  matters  of  labor 
agreements."  There  is  thus  a  structure  of 
volimtary  courts,  r^resenting  the  several 
crafts,  and  at  the  top  of  this  structure  an 
industrial  or  labor  court,  whose  chief  duty  is 
to  uphold  the  craft  boards  of  arbitration.  It 
has  the  power  to  impose  penalties  for  lack 
of  respect  for  a  board  of  ari)itration,  for 
violations  of  awards  of  arbitration  boards, 
and  for  refusal  either  of  employer  or  of 
employees  to  arbitrate. 

This  Danish  Industrial  Court  is  described 
as  the  outgrowth  of  a  highly  organized  con- 
dition of  industry.  In  a  country  where 
much  of  the  labor  is  imorganized  as  in  the 
United  States,  such  a  court  could  not  be 
successfully  imitated.  It  is  essentially  an 
arbitration  court,  developed  as  a  result  of 
collective  agreements.  It  is  based  on  the 
recognition  of  ''collective  responsibility." 

Speaking  of  the  general  attitude  in  this 
country  towards  courts  and  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, Mr.  Stoddard  says: 

The  virtual  abandonment,  in  many  industrial 
States,  of  state  boards  of  arbitration  indicates  that 
the  prejudice  against  governmental  intervention  in 
labor  controversies  is  still  powerful.  The  spread  of 
the  employee  representation  movement,  side  by 
side  with  the  open  shop  movement,  suggests  at  once 
that  employers,  to  speak  for  one  side  alone,  look 
askance  both  at  governmental  projects  and  at 
trade  union  agreements.  Since  an  industrial  court 
must  almost  by  necessity  deal  viith  trade  union 
agreements,  thus  directly  encoura^g  such  con- 
tracts, and  since  a  court  is,  by  defimtion,  a  govern- 
mental agency,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  for 
establbhing  such  an  authority  is  not  ripe.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  true  of  the  nation  as  a  whole;  it  is 
probably  also  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  States. 

It  is  also  worth  remarking  that  the  most  ambi- 
tious industrial  court  ever  established  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  has  within  the  last 
two  months  had  its  prestige  severely  damaged. 
Without  any  desire  to  enter  into  a  political  contro- 
versy, it  will  in  all  probability  be  the  verdict  of 
history  that  if  the  Administration  at  Washington 
had  unfalteringly  backed  this  institution,  public 
opinion  would  have  supported  it  whole-heartedly. 
The  Labor  Board  provided  theoretically  complete 
means  of  adjusting  issues  which  could  not  be  settled 
by  the  collective  bargaining  machinery  carefully 
built  up  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  the  railroad 
labor  unions  and  the  railroads  themselves.  What  it 
lacked  was  what  the  Administration  could^  have 
given  it  at  the  critical  time,  namely,  some  kind  of 
real  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  We  arc  re- 
minded, by  contrast,  of  the  Danish  Court  which 
has  always  had  power  behind  it.  The  chief  virtue 
of  the  Kansas  Cfourt,  as  Governor  Allen  has  often 
said,  is  that  it  has  **  punch."  But  there  is  a 
decided  difference  between  "punch"  imposed  by 
legislation,  which  is  necessarily  alwa}^  a  com- 
promise among  conflicting  interests,  and  ** punch** 
imposed  by  the  conmion  sense  of  parties  to  & 
contract  of  agreement. 
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Chicago's  Clearing  House  for  Freight 


ACCORDING  to  an  article  in  the 
£\.  Grealer  Chicago  Magazine  {Chicago, 
Ill.)i  the  "package  freight  system"  has 
proved  a  boon  to  the  small-town  merchants 
who  do  their  buying  in  the  midwestem 
metropolis.  This  system  is  operated  by  the 
Chicago  Junction  Railway,  which  has  four 
union  freight  houses,  to  which  freight  in 
less  than  car  lots  is  brought  from  shippers 
all  over  the  city.  Here  it  is  sorted  and  re- 
loaded into  cars  of  appropriate  destination. 
A  carefully  planned  system  of  routes  then 
carries  it  promptly  through  to  the  consignee. 
The  union  freight  houses  thus  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  houses  for  the  freight  busi- 
ness of  the  thirty-nine  railroads  which  enter 
Chicago,  and  which  have,  in  that  city,  more 
than  loo  railroad  yards  for  the  despatch  of 
freight  shipments.  The  sj-stem  is  thus 
described : 

The  term  "Chicago  package  freight"  is  synony- 
mous with  service.  It  enables  distant  merchants  to 
keep  their  stoclts  up  lo  date,  and  therefore  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Through  the  Association  of  Commerce,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  railroads  and  shippers,  Chicago  has 
developed  a  wonderful  package  freight  car  method 
of  shipping  less  than  carbad  lots.  By  this  system  all 
consignments  to  a  given  point  are  consolidated  so 
that  delays  in  making  transfers  are  avoided. 

Before  the  days  of  this  system  small  shipments 
went  nut  in  a  haphazard  soft  of  way  and  the  mer- 
chant in  Waco,  Texas,  or  some  other  such  point, 
considered  himself  lucky  if  the  piano  he  ordered  for 
Christinas  arrived  some  time  around  Easter.  Now 
he  gets  it  in  five  days. 

Tlirough  package  freight  reaches  Jackson,  Miss., 
in  three  da>^,  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  five.  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas,  Tex.,  in  four,  and  Nashville  in  two.  Almost 
any  point  in  Illinois  or  Indiana  is  reached  the  morn- 
ing after  the  day  of  shipment. 

This  merchandise  service  b  the  result  of  years  of 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  small- 
town merchant  and  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  country's  vast 
network  of  rail  transportation. 
By  way  of  illustration  of  what 
had  to  be  overcome  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  are  more  than 
loo  different  ways  of  routing 
freight  from  Chicago  to  Char- 
lotte, N.C,  but  only  one  route 
has  a  through  package  car. 

It  required  several  yeare  of 
study  to  determine  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  route  to 
thispoint.  Test  shipments  were 
made  over  many  of  the  20a 
different  routes,  and  in  some 
instances  shippers'  representa- 
tives or  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  ' 
freight    traffic    bureau    made  THE  GREAT 

personal  inspections. 


As  to  the  magnitude  of  this  system  it  is 
stated  that  an  average  of,  2500  cars  of 
"package  freight"  leave  Chicago  every  day, 
boimd  for  1800  shipping  points,  from  which 
60,000  other  points  can  be  reached  with  one 
transfer.  The  daily  tonnage  of  freight  is 
about  25,000,  with  an  a\erage  value  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $30,000,000. 

As  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  system, 
we  read: 

The  big  shipper  loads  his  shipment  directly  into 
cars  at  his  factory.  If  he  has  loaded  into  one  car  a 
number  oE  packages  going  to  different  destinations, 
that  car  is  moved  from  the  factory  track  at6:oo 
P.  M.  It  is  taken  to  the  universal  freight  station 
and  placed  at  (he  platform  ready  for  unloading  at 
7  :oo  X.  M  on  the  following  day. 

When  the  shipper  loads  Ms  car  he  places  the  billing 
in  a  box  for  that  purpose  at  the  factory  door.  At 
6:00  P.  M,  a  Chicago  Junction  Railway  automobile 
collects  all  these  bills  and  takes  them  to  the  freight 
station.  A  night  force  of  clerks  figures  the  rates  and 
makes  out  the  way-bills.  At  noon  the  following  day 
the  lulls  are  returned  lo  the  shipper.  At  7  ^00  A.  M. 
the  cars  at  the  universal  freight  station  are  unloaded 
and  the  packages  are  sorted.  Each  package  is 
placed  in  a  car  going  to  (he  destination  of  that 

Gckage  Electric  elevators  connect  the  five  ware- 
use  floors  with  the  loading  and  transfer  platforms, 
greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  getting  the  freight 
to  its  destination.  At  3:00  P.  M.  the  shipments  have 
all  been  sorted  and  reloaded,  and  at  5:oo  P.  M.  the 
Chicago  Junction  Railway  takes  the  cars  to  the 
various  trunk  lines.  It  has  direct  connection  with 
every  system  entering  Chicago. 

For  the  smaller  shipper  who  has  no  direct  railway 
connections  and  who  probably  would  not  be  able  (o 
fill  a  car  with  assorted  packages,  the  union  freight 
station  is  a  great  convenience  and  time  saver.  He 
loads  his  truck  with  freight  going  out  on  a  dozen 
roads  and  takes  it  all  to  the  Chicago  Junctbn,  where 
it  is  sorted  and  transferred,  instead  of  making  stops 
a(  the  freigh(  sta(ions  of  twelve  roads.  It  is  not 
r  the  shipper  to  send  his  packages  \.n  a 
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down-town  freight  house  or  to  any  consolidated  car 
loader  to  get  prompt  service,  as  ail  scheduled  cars 
are  so  handled  that  they  leave  Chicago  in  through 
merchandise  trains  and  get  the  same  service  as  cars 
from  the  down-town  freight  houses,  thus  saving 
time,  transfer  and  damage  frequently  caused  by 
transfer.  The  trunk  lines  are  working  in  harmony 
with  the  Chicago  Junction  and  are  striving  to  put 
into  operation  as  many  more  of  these  cars  as  possible. 
A  large  percenta^  of  Chicago's  package  freight 
goes  through  the  union  freight  houses  of  the  Chicago 
Junction  Railway.  The  loading  platforms  of  the 
freight  stations  and  the  shipping  rooms  in  the  large 


wholesale  houses,  chiefly  dry  goods,  are  veritable 
beehives  of  industry.  At  one  of  the  large  dry  goods 
houses  an  average  of  1 200  packages  are  put  up  and 
shipped  daily.  At  some  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
houses  the  average  is  even  higher.    Thousands  of 

Cersons  are  employed  in  the  shipping  rooms  of  these 
ig  stores.  On  the  loading  platforms  of  the  Chicago 
Junction  Railway  there  is  a  force  of  several  thousand 
men. 

Chicago  merchandise  handled  by  package  freight 
is  distributed  more  economically,  rapidly  and  3^- 
ciently  than  it  can  be  done  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 


Doing  Business  by  the  Weather 


THE  weather,'*  says  Prof.  Henry  J. 
Cox,  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
writing  in  the  American  Magazine,  "has  a 
finger  in  almost  every  business  pie;  and  the 
weather  man  is  important  because  he  can 
tell,  in  advance,  what  kind  of  trouble  this 
finger  is  going  to  stir  up — or  whether  it  will 
stir  up  any  at  all.** 

This  remark  strikes  the  key-note  of  an 
article  bristling  with  interesting  informa- 
tion, for  the  most  part  novel  to  the  public 
at  large,  to  business  men,  and  even  to  mete- 
orologists. Professor  Cox's  position  as 
Weather  Bureau  forecaster  for  the  district 
of  which  Chicago  is  the  center  has  supplied 
him  in  plenty  with  the  kind  of  material 
which  somebody  will  eventually  put  to- 
gether to  form  a  text-book  on  commercial 
meteorology. 

Wideawake  business  men  consult  the 
official  weather  forecasts.  It  is  not  mere 
luck  that  the  proprietor  of  a  soda  fountain 
has  plenty  of  ice-cream  for  the  hot  weather 
crowds,  and  does  not  have  more  than  he  can 
sell  during  spells  of  cool  weather.  Neither 
does  the  manufacturer  of  ice-cream  trust  to 
his  own  judgment  about  coming  weather  in 
deciding  how  much  he  should  make  for 
customers  near  and  far.  Both  get  their  tips 
from  the  Weather  Bureau.  That,  says 
Professor  Cox,  is  one  of  the  small  ways  in 
which  the  weather  man  helps  to  cater  to 
your  wants;  and  he  adds: 

Here  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  bigger  v*ays: 
Suppose  you  live  in  a  Northern  town  or  city,  and  a 
hard  freeze  comes.  Do  you  realize  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Weather  Bureau  you  would  have  to  pay 
more  for  your  fruit  and  vegetables  during  the  next 
few  days?  You  certainly  would,  if  the  commission 
merchants  did  not  have  the  official  forecasts. 

Here  in  Chicago,  the  wholesale  grocers  and  com- 
mission men  receive  and  send  out  daily  shipments  of 
these  commodities.  They  always  consult  the 
weather  map  in  advance.    If  it  shows  that  a  cold 


wave  is  coming,  they  send  their  goods  in  refrigera- 
tor cars,  where  they  can  be  protected 

If  there  is  a  warning  of  a  cold  snap  when  a  ship- 
ment is  due,  they  arrange  to  install  heaters  in  the 
cars  and  to  defer  unloading.  Or  if  there  is  warning 
of  a  hot  si>ell  in  summer  they  make  arrangements  to 
unload  immediately,  so  as  to  get  the  goods  into  cold 
storage.  In  these  ways  they  save  thousands  of 
dollars;  and  you  reap  the  benefit  of  thb  saving. 

Cheese,  for  example,  is  a  very  perishable  article; 
and  when  the  weather  forecast  indicates  that  the 
thermometer  is  going  down  to  fifteen  degrees,  com- 
mission men  never  ship  this  commodity,  except  in 
refrigerator  cars.  Even  then,  the  cheese  must  not  be 
in  transit  more  than  forty- eight  hours. 

Eggs,  also,  deteriorate  quickly  in  extremes  of  heat 
or  of  cold,  unless  they  are  properly  protected.  If 
they  are  shipped  in  ordinary  dox  cars  when  the 
outside  temi>erature  is  below  twenty-six  degrees, 
there  is  great  danger  of  their  freezing. 

Chicago  wholesale  dealers  in  eggs  make  constant 
use  of  the  weather  map,  not  only  because  they  want 
to  know  when  to  ship  but  also  because  they  want  to 
know  how  plentiful  eggs  will  be.  In  the  cold  sea- 
son, the  quantity  of  eggs  laid  by  hens  depends  on 
the  weather.  Winter  before  last  was  so  mild  that 
the  hens  in  the  central  plains  States  were  two  months 
ahead  of  their  regular  schedule;  early  in  February 
they  were  laying  e^  at  a  rate  they  do  not  usually 
achieve  untU  April.  This  caused  a  big  drop  in 
prices. 

When  the  temperature  goes  down  to  twenty 
degrees,  egg-Ia>ang  is  decidedly  checked.  If  it  goes 
to  ten  degrees,  practically  all  the  hens  take  a  vaca- 
tion At  that  temperature  their  combs  freeze;  and 
this  has  a  mysterious  connection  with  the  laying  of 
eggs.  A  snowstorm  will  shut  oflF  the  egg  supply  tem- 
porarily. So  you  see  how  impK}rtant  a  bearing  the 
weather  has  on  the  price  of  your  breakfast.  Dealers 
regulate  their  shipments  according  to  it;  and  they 
also  advise  retailers  when  and  how  much  to  buy. 

If  you  confess  to  a  fondness  for  onions,  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  facts:  There  b  a  Chica^ 
firm,  with  warehouses  in  various  sections  of  Illinois, 
which  deals  exclusively  in  onion  sets,  shipping  them 
all  over  the  United  States.  Sending  these  sets  to 
farmers  for  planting  is  so  Important  that  the  Gov- 
ernment placed  them  on  the  priority  list  with  the 
railroads  a  few  years  ago.  During  January  and  Feb- 
ruary about  125,000  bushels  are  shipped,  with  a 
value  of  around  $300,000.  The  company  is  always 
guided  by  the  weather  forecasts  in  making  these 
shipments;  for  if  they  were  sent  out  just  ahead  of  a 
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cold  wave  the  loss  would  be  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Another  man  who  anxiously  consults  the  weather 
report  is  the  manufacturer  of  ink,  or  of  mucilage. 
You  probably  know  by  experience  that  a  bottle  of 
ink  is  ruined  by  freezing.  But  what  if  you  were 
shipping  ink  in  carload  lots? 

I  Know  of  a  case,  back  in  191 1,  where  a  dealer  was 
saved  a  big  loss  because  he  read  the  weather  forecast. 
It  was  in  November,  a  month  when,  as  a  rule,  ink 
could  be  safely  shipped  in  box  cars  in  the  Middle 
West.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  nth,  when  this  dealer  planned  to  ship  a 
large  quantity  of  ink,  the  temperature  in  Chicago 
was  74  degrees.  But  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing it  had  fallen  to  13  aegrees — a  drop  of  61  degrees 
in  twenty  hours!  TTie  dealer  fortunately  received 
our  warning  of  this  cold  wave  and  saved  himself  a 
big  loss. 

Foreknowledge  of  the  weather  is  very 
valuable  in  many  kinds  of  construction 
work.  Concrete  can  not  be  laid  satisfac- 
torily at  a  temperature  lower  than  24^,  and 
fresh  concrete  must  be  protected  from  rain. 
A  job  of  painting  exposed  to  rain  a  few 
hours  after  the  paint  is  put  on  needs  to  be 
done  over.  Stage  scenery  is  painted  in 
water  colors;  hence  it  is  ruined  if  hauled  on 
unprotected  trucks  in  a  storm. 

Other  activities  that  are  greatly  concerned 
with  the  weather  include  the  street-cleaning 
department,  which  must  be  ready  with 
teams  and  men  for  heavy  snowstorms,  and 
the  gas  and  electric  companies,  which  must 
supply  increased  illumination  when  lowering 
clouds  prevail. 

Many  classes  of  advertising  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  foimded  on  the  weather  forecasts. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  large  department 
store  says  that  if  ''fair-weather  goods"  are  adver- 
tised in  the  papers  on  a  rainy  day,  it  will  result  in  a 
loss  ot  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
advertisement,  depending  on  the  intensity  and  dura- 
tion of  the  storm  1   In  other  words,  a  "  fair-weather  " 


advertisement,  sometimes  costing  several  thousand 
dollars,  brings  only  a  small  return  in  immediate 
sales  if  it  appears  on  a  stormy  day.  It  is  useful  as 
general  publicity,  of  course.  But  it  would  have  paid 
in  immediate  business,  if  it  had  been  written  to  jU 
the  weather. 

Dealers  in  clothing  advertise  coats  and  heavy^ 
garments  when  a  cold  wave  is  predicted.  They  know' 
that  a  lot  of  people  will  find  themselves  shivering 
when  they  read  tne  morning  paper,  and  will  be  at- 
tracted by  advertisements  of  warm  clothing.  One 
rubber  shoe  company  uses  the  weather  forecasts  to 
advantage,  circularizing  a  section  where  the  predic- 
tions indicate  that  their  goods  will  be  in  demand 
at  a  certain  time. 

The  best  time  to  adveitise  umbrellas  and  rubbers 
is  on  a  rainy  day,  or  on  the  day  fl/ter  a  rain.  The 
explanation  of  the  day-after  idea  is  that  people  were 
caught  unprepared  the  day  before,  or  that  they 
took  their  umbrellas  and  rubbers  out  with  them  and 
then  left  them  some  place.  Possibly  they  loaned 
these  articles  to  friends;  and  with  the  wisdom  gained 
by  previous  experience,  they  don't  expect  to  see 
their  umbrellas  and  rubbers  again;  so  they  think 
they  might  as  well  buy  new  ones. 

If  an  autumn  day  is  going  to  be  crisp  and  cold, 
winter  goods  are  advertised;  but  if  these  goods  were 
advertised  on  a  summer-like  fall  day,  the  cost  of  the 
''ad"  would  be  practically  a  dead  loss  so  far  as  that 
one  day's  sales  are  concerned.  Forecasts  a  day  in 
advance  are  usually  sufficient  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. 

A  certain  dealer  in  automobile  tires  had  an  ex- 
pensive lesson  along-  this  line.  He  frequently 
places  advertising  in  the  Chicago  papers  at  a  cost 
of  $500  dollars  for  one  dav's  insertion.  He  did  this 
formerly  without  consulting  the  weather  map. 
But  when  his  five  hundred  doflars*  worth  of  advertis- 
ing turned  out  one  day  to  be  worth  nothing,  in  the 
immediate  business  it  brought  in,  simply  because  it 
appeared  on  a  very  stormy  autumn  day,  he  learned 
tne  connection  between  weather  and  business. 

My  advice  to  any  person  whose  business  is  likely 
to  be  affected  by  weather  changes  is  to  obtain  the 
Weather  Bureau  publications  that  may  be  useful  to 
him — ^most  of  them  are  free — and  to  get  in  touch 
daily,  over  the  telephone,  with  the  nearest  weather 
station  whenever  it  is  a  critical  p>eriod.  That  is  what 
many  business  men  are  doing  now;  and  they  are 
finding  that  it  is  saving  them  both  money  and 
trouble. 
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Game"  as  an  Economic  Asset 


PROBABLY  most  persons  regard  "game** 
as  mammals  (or  birds),  which  are  m  a 
state  of  nature,  and  may  be  legally  killed, 
during  certain  "seasons,"  for  "sporf  or 
profit.  The  idea  that  such  creatures  consti- 
tute an  actual  economic  asset  to  a  nation  or 
State,  and  may  be  a  real  source  of  gain  to  the 
government  to  which  they  rightfully  belong, 
probably  does  not  occur  to  the  average 
citizen. 

The  matter  of  the  origin  or  development 
of  "game  laws,"  as.  such,  need  not  be  con- 


sidered in  this  connection,  the  province  of 
this  discussion  being  primarily  to  review 
the  subject  of  game  in  its  economic  signifi- 
cance, so  far  as  it  has  any  which  affects  the 
general  public.  When  one  begins  to  con- 
sider the  matter  in  this  light,  he  is  likely  to 
make  some  rather  surprising  discoveries, 
which  are  quite  aside  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sportsman.  For  there  is  still,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  in  this  country,  a  good  deal 
of  wild  game,  which  may  fairly  be  made  not 
only  a  source  of  food,  and  a  means  of  legiti- 
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mate  recreation,  but  an  object  from  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  considerable  revenue 
may  accrue  to  the  nation  or  States. 

A  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  thor- 
ough as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  is 
embodied  in  the  bulletin,  *^  Game  as  a  Na- 
tional Resource,"  prepared  and  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
results  of  investigations  made  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
Palmer,  expert  in  game  conservation.  This 
bulletin  (No.  1049)  was  published  f-rst  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  is  an 
important  and  interesting  bit  of  economic 
literature,  which  deserves  a  fuller  considera- 
tion than  can  be  given  to  it  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  Palmer  begins  with  the  rather  aston- 
ishing statement  that  probably  more  than 
6,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  engage 
annually  in  hunting  during  the  open  season. 
Furthermore,  he  says,  the  annual  value  of 
wild-life  resources  of  the  United  States  may 
be  placed  at  several  hundred  million  dollars. 

Game  is  produced  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  but,  as  Dr.  Palmer  remarks,  *'  the  im- 
portance of  game  resources  to  any  region 
is  indicated  by  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
advertised  by  transportation  lines  and  by 
local  interests  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
game.  The  needs  of  sportsmen  in  the  way  of 
weapons,  anununition,  special  clothing  and 
other  equipment  form  the  foundation  of 
business  enterprises  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. The  investment  in  shooting  pre- 
serves owned  by  individuals  and  clubs  runs 
into  large  figures  and  makes  of  productive 
value  many  areas  of  little  or  no  use." 

Specifically  the  kinds  of  game  of  which 
Dr.  Palmer  makes  somewhat  definite  re- 
ports as  to  its  economic  status,  are  deer, 
elk,  moose,  rabbits,  quail,  waterfowl,  moun- 
tain goats  and  mountain  sheep.  All  of  these 
have  more  or  less  food  value.  It  appears 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States  now 
have  no  deer-hunting,  either  because  the 
animals  have  been  exterminated,  or  because 
they  have  become  so  reduced  in  numbers 
that  they  need  protection.  He  says  that  an 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  deer  killed 
throughout  the  United  States  in  1910  gave 
from  75,000  to  80,000,  and  a  similar  estimate 
for  1915  showed  about  75,000.  *'If,"  he 
remarks,  ^*the  average  dressed  weight  of  a 
deer  is  taken  as  150  pounds,  the  total 
weight  of  75,000  deer  is  11,250,000  pounds. 
At  ten  cents  a  pound  this  meat  would  be 
worth  $1,250,000,  and  at  twenty  cents  a 
pound  it  would  be  worth  $2,250,000." 


The  lordly  elk,  a  magnificent  creature, 
formerly  occurred  and  were  hunted  in  nearly 
every  State,  but  the  hunting  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  few  counties  in  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming,  and  even  there  the 
number  is  restricted  now  to  one  to  each 
hunter.  It  is  a  much  hea\aer  animal  than 
the  buck  common  deer,  and  is  economically 
much  more  valuable  as  a  source  of  food  sup- 
ply; but  it  must  have  reserves  and  be  care- 
fully protected  or  it  will  become  extinct, 
probably  within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
**  No  big  game  animal,"  remarks  Dr.  Palmer, 
"is  easier  to  raise  on  a  preserve  or  in  semi- 
domestication  than  elk  when  suitably  lo- 
cated and  provided  with  food." 

In  Canada,  the  chief  game-meat  produ- 
cers are  moose  and  caribou.  Moose  are  still 
hunted  in  Minnesota  and  Maine,  but  the 
center  of  moose-hunting  in  eastern  North 
America  is  in  New  Brunswick,  which  has 
an  excellent,  and  mainly  well-enforced  game- 
act.  "In  New  Brunswick,"  as  Dr.  Palmer 
says,  "they  are  found  in  all  counties, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia  are  hunted  in  all 
sections  except  on  Cape  Breton  Island, 
where  they  have  been  protected  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  This  gives  an  area  of  16,500 
square  miles  in  Maine,  28,000  square  miles 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  18,300  in  Nova 
Scotia,  or  a  total  of  62,800  square  miles — 
a  little  less  than  the  area  of  New  England. 
In  this  region  nearly  3000  moose  were  re- 
corded as  killed  in  19 14,  and  probably  at 
least  3500  were  actually  killed  that  season. 
As  each  hunter  is  limited  to  a  single  (bull) 
moose  this  indicates  that  more  than  3000 
persons  hunted  moose." 

To  which  it  may  be  added  that  inasmuch 
as  a  large  bull  moose,  will  weigh  about  four 
times  as  much  as  a  heav>'  buck  (white-tail) 
deer,  its  value,  as  a  food  supply  source,  is 
correspondingly  greater.  For  its  edible 
flesh,  though  coarser  in  fiber  than  a  deer's, 
makes  excellent  and  nourishing  food. 

Rabbits  [says  Dr.  Palmer]  constitute  probably 
the  largest,  cheapest  and  most  generally  available 
supply  of  game  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  jack- 
rabbits  of  the  West,  which  are  a  serious  pest  in  some 
States,  are  destroyed  in  enormous  numbers — some- 
times as  many  as  10,000  in  a  single  drive — but  only 
a  relatively  small  number  are  placed  on  the  market 
and  find  their  way  to  Eastern  States.  .  .  .  The  Con- 
servation Commission  of  New  York  estimated  that 
about  465,000  cottontails  were  killed  in  1918  in 
New  York;  the  Game  Conmiission  of  Pennsylvania 
estimated  that  in  the  open  season  of  1919  about 
2,700,000  rabbits  were  killed  in  that  State;  and 
a  game  survey  of  Virginia  for  1920  shows  293,625 
killed  in  that  State.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  total  number  of  rabbits 
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four  for  each  rtunter,  or  a  total  of  about 
Ordinarity  rabbits  were  sold  at  from  lo  to  30  cents 
^uece,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1910  they  retailed  for 
as  much  as  50  or  even  75  cents  each.  At  an  average 
of  only  10  cents  eachthevalueof  this  supply  of  meat 
would  be  not  ie&s  than  $s,ooo,ooo  annually,  but 
more  important  than  its  value  is  the  fact  that  a 
nutritious  and  relatively  cheap  meat  is  distributed 
and  made  available  to  persons  who  can  ill  afiord  to 
pay  biifi>  prices  for  beef,  mutton  and  pork.  .  .  . 

The  hunting  license  fees  now  required  in  most 
States  constitute  a  comparatively  modem  source  of 
income,  dating  back  only  to  1895.  Since  that  year, 
when  the  hunting  license  system  was  in  force  in 
only  a  few  States,  it  has  been  greatly  extended, 
until  now  every  State  requires  non-residents  to 
obtain  hunting  licenses,  and  all  but  three — Dela- 
ware, Missi^ippi  and  N'orth  Carolina — make  similar 
requirements  of  residents.  .  .  , 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  few  States  have  not 
required  licenses  from  residents,  that  most  States 


allow  persons  to  iiunt  on  their  own  land  without 
licenses,  and  that  some  States  combine  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses,  the  license  returns  do  not 
aSord  an  accurate  index  of  the  numbeis  of  hunters. 
...  It  was  estimated  prior  to  the  war  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  number  of  persons  hunting 
in  the  United  States  was  approJtimately  5,oco,qoo, 
Granting  that  10  per  cent,  of  thii  numher  were 
non-residents,  persons  exempt  from  license  lequire- 
ments,  and  persons  hunting  without  licenses,  there 
were  4,500,000  who  should  obtain  resident  licenses. 
At  Si  each  the  gross  receipts  would  amount  to 
$4,500,000.  Returns  from  17  States  in  1914  and 
figures  from  17  other  States  for  a  normal  year  pre- 
ceding the  war  showed  that  about  15,400  licenses 
were  issued  to  non-residents.  .  .  . 

The  fees  for  these  licenses  varied  from  t$  to  S50, 
but  most  of  them  ranged  from  $10  to  Sij.  If  the 
average  fee  be  considered  to  be  Sic,  the  average 
gross  receipts  from  non-residents  would  be  $300,000. 
The  total  gross  receipts  from  licenses  should  there- 
fore amount  to  $4,800,000  per  atmum. 


Oral  Funeral  Rites  in  Ireland  and  Elsewhere 


ONE  ponders  (if  one  happens  to  have 
been  bom  and  bred  in  some  inland 
country  village)  as  the  motor  hearse  and  the 
attendant  car  speed  through  the  traffic  of  the 
town,  whether  it  wouldnot  be  wi^r  and  more 
human  to  revert  to  primitive  manners — 
whether  the  "keening"  of  the  Irish  in  the 
West  or  the  f <rik  funeral  leasts  of  Teuton  and 


Latin  arc  not  more  civilized  than  our  tm- 
seemly  hurrying  away  of  the  clay  tenement? 
The  ethnologists  are  now  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  primitive  tribes  in  Aus- 
tralia as  material  for  the  investigation  of 
those  customs  among  them  which  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
tribe  01  community.    M.  Marcel  Mauss  in 
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the  Journal  de  Psychologic  tells  of  the  crying 
for  the  dead,  or  keening,  which  is  general  in 
southeastern  Queensland.  The  keening 
lasts  as  long  as  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  burial.  Fixed  hours  are 
assigned  for  it.  For  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  sun  rises  and  before  the  sun  sets, 
the  entire  camp  to  which  the  dead  man  be- 
longed begins  to  wail  and  lament.  These 
cries  and  groans  are  often  melodious  and 
rhythmical.  Compare  this  description  with 
the  Irish  wake  in  Synge's  "Riders  to  the 
S>a": 

The  door  opens  softly  and  old  women  begin  to 
come  in — they  are  keening  softly  and  swaying 
themselves  with  a  slow  movement. 

In  Australia,  as  in  Ireland,  the  oral 
funeral  rites  are  exclusively  delegated  to  the 
women.  The  mother,  the  sisters,  and 
especially  the  widow  intone  the  recitative 
of  the  dirge  to  which  the  other  women 
reply  in  chorus.  Synge,  whether  instinc- 
trvely  or  as  an  actual  observation,  followed 
this  rite  in  the  play  and  Maurya,  the 
mother,  tells  the  story  of  the  sons  "who're 
all  gone  now,  and  there  isn't  anything  more 
the  sea  can  do  to  me.  ...  1*11  have  no  call 
now  to  be  going  down  and  getting  holy 
water  in  the  dark  night  after  Samhain,  and 
I  won't  care  what  way  the  sea  is  when  the 
other  women  will  be  keening." 

The  Australian  mother  in  the  same  way 
would  curse  the  enemy  or  force  of  nature 
that  robbed  her  or  Death  itself.  Some  of 
the  chants  are  more  elemental  and  scarcely 
go  beyond  exclamation,  affirmative  or  in- 
terrogative, as:  "Where  is  my  nephew,  the 
only  one  I  have?"  To  this  the  wife  of  the 
dead  man  answers:  "My  husband  is 
dead."  There  is  nothing  elegiac  and  lyric, 
but  simple  descriptions  or  recitals  of  facts 
as  if  bearing  testimony  that  the  tribe  is  not 
to  blame.  There  is  never  the  touch  of 
sentinknt  of  the  Irish  sisters: 

Cathleen:  "Ah,  Nora,  isnH  it  a  better  thing  to 
think  of  him  floating  that  way  to  the  far  north,  and 
no  one  to  keen  him  but  the  black  hags  that  do  be 
flying  on  the  sea." 

Or  the  Irish  mother's: 

He's  gone  now  and  when  the  black  night  is 
falling  1*11  have  no  son  left  me  in  the  world. 

The  chorus  of  the  women  keening  in  the 
Australian  tribes  has  a  definite  meaning 
which  is  now  lost  to  us  in  the  Irish  equiva- 
lent. M.  Mauss  quotes  Strehlow  to  the 
effect  that  the  cry  of  bdnbdn  chanted  in  a 
low  key  by  the  Arunta  and  Loritza  mourn- 


ers is  a  command  to  the  evil  cause  of  death 
to  depart  from  the  dead. 

The  intrusion  of  every-day  cares  is  absent 
from  the  Australian  rites,  but  there  is  gross 
vulgarity  in  their  imprecations  against  the 
Evil  Magician  who  has  brought  death  to 
the  tribe.  The  Irish  humor  is  veiled  and 
full  of  character.  The  sister  in  the  "Riders 
to  the  Sea"  says  to  an  old  man: 

"  Maybe  yourself  and  Eamon  would  make  a  coflin 
when  the  sun  rises.  We  have  fine  white  boards 
herself  bought,  God  help  her  .  .  .  and  I  have  a  new 
cake  you  can  eat  while  you*ll  be  working." 

The  Old  Man:  "Are  there  nails  with  them?" 

Cathleen  (the  sister):  "There  are  not,  Colum; 
we  didn't  think  of  the  nails." 

Another  man:  "It's  a  great  wonder  she  wx»uldn't 
think  of  the  nails,  and  all  the  cofiins  she's  seen  made 
already." 

The  Australian  women  of  the  western 
tribes  sometimes  scratch  and  punch  each 
other  in  order  to  excite  proper  moans  of 
pain,  but  in  Ireland  the  keening  serves  the 
more  merciful  purpose  of  bringing  on  the 
oblivion  of  exhaustion  in  the  distracted 
mourners. 

In  all  of  the  primitive  people  a  certain 
pleasure  is  felt  in  the  proper  observance  of 
these  public  fimeral  ceremonies — ^at  its 
highest  point  an  outlet  for  the  personal 
emotion  and  at  its  lowest  ebb  a  satisfaction 
of  the  mere  animal  gregarious  instinct.  A 
curious  instance  of  a  frank  avowal  of  this 
latter  sentiment  is  current  in  the  jest  books 
of  the  Bavarian  Tyrolese.  A  peasant  re- 
turning from  his  wife's  funeral  mass  to  the 
house  where  the  funeral  "baked  meats''  are 
to  be  served  tells  the  driver:  "Don't  put 
me  with  my  mother-in-law — sonst  freui 
mich  nit  de  ganze  Leich  (the  whole  wakell 
be  spoilt)!"  Nearer  home,  any  dweller 
among  the  Southern  negroes  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  impossibility  of  keeping  a  cook 
or  nurse  away  from  any  funeral  whatsoever 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  and  to  the  equal 
impossibility  of  divorcing  them  from  their 
sable  weeds,  if  any  relative  to  the  ninth 
degree  has  involuntarily  given  any  plausible 
excuse  for  mourning. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  people  fol- 
low the  Australian  ritual  in  so  far  that  the 
bodv  of  the  dead  is  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  future  avengers  who  are  his  blood 
kin.  But  the  wife  of  the  Southern  feudist, 
like  Sinding's  sculptured  widow,  crouches  in 
ambush  with  the  weapon  of  reprisal  instead 
of  waving  green  branches  to  exorcise  the 
Evil  Spirit  from  the  departed  master,  as 
with  the  Tully  River  tribe. 
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Assimilation  of  Foreigners  in  France 


THE  Mercure  de  France  for  August  con- 
tains an  article  by  Ambroise  Got, 
largely  based  on  official  statistics  of  nat- 
uralization, etc.,  published  in  June  last. 

The  problem  is  made  a  doubly  vital  one 
by  the  alarming  decline  of  the  French  birth- 
rate. Excluding  Alsace-Lorraine  altogether, 
the  total  French  population  fell  off  2,200,- 
000  between  191 1  and  192 1.  The  number 
of  foreign  residents  meantime  increased 
about  300,000;  but  this,  added  to  the  re- 
annexation  of  the  Rhine  provinces  with  over 
a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  has  actu- 
ally left  200,000  souls  less  within  the 
French  borders  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
real  impoverishment  of  France  is  made  far 
greater  than  the  mere  figureis  reveal,  by  the 
terrible  loss  in  the  World  War  of  a  million 
and  a  half  vigorous  youths — ^just  about  the 
total  number  of  the  present  alien  sojourners 
in  France. 

The  writer  recalls,  interestingly,  that  the 
original  Latinized  Celtic  stock  in  Gaul  has 
completely  absorbed  three  large  Teutonic 
infiltrations — Franks,  Burgundians,  and 
Normans.  Again,  in  more  recent  times, 
from  German-speaking  Lorraine  and  Al- 
sace, or  Savoy  and  Nice,  to  the  Basques  and 
Bretons,  Flemings  and  Corsicans,  France 
has  won  citizens  who  surely  are  to-day  as 
patriotic,  and  as  valuable,  as  any  of  the 
oldest  Celto-Latin  central  stock.  At  this 
point  there  is  mentioned  a  grimmer  illus- 
tration of  full  success  in  kindly  assimilation: 
many  of  the  ablest  leaders  and  generals  of 
Germany  in  the  World  War  bore  names  re- 
vealing their  direct  descent  from  that  host 
of  Huguenot  exiles,  heroic  and  loyal  French- 
men as  well,  whom  France  so  unwisely  cast 
out  from  her  bosom. 

There  are  three  chief  and  well-defined 
incoming  tides.  In  the  southeast  are  found 
akxMst  half  a  million  Italians,  in  the  south- 
west 300,000  Spaniards,  and  in  the  north 
over  400,000  Belgians.  The  great  majority 
of  them  all  are  laborers,  drawn  to  the 
French  factories  and  farms  by  economic 
laws,  and,  especially,  by  the  waning  of  the 
French  population.  As  the  writer  wisely 
remarks,  the  Southrons  are  also  Latins,  close 
akin  to  their  hosts  by  traditions,  language, 
and  creed;  the  Belgians  are  Celto-Germanic, 
but  Latinized  quite  like  the  French  them- 
selves. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  essayist  is  to 


urge  that  these  three  migrations  be 
heartily  welcomed,  increased  as  much  as 
possible,  and  used  as  hopeful  material  for 
future  citizens,  by  naturalization,  to  offset 
the  alarming  drop  in  the  native  French 
birth-rate.  Among  minor  new  sources,  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia  are  especially  men- 
tioned as  "least  dangerous":  a  phrase  curi- 
ously illuminative  on  present«day  French 
psychology.  There  is  an  absolu^  lack  of 
illusion  to  any  emigration  at  all,  except  in- 
deed the  desirable  colonization  of  "New 
France,"  that  is,  the  old  Barbary  States  of 
North  Africa.  There,  is  at  least,  some  loss 
of  French  brides  to  the  United  States. 

Though  the  rigid  war-time  system  of  pass- 
ports, scrutiny  at  the  frontier,  and  inquisi- 
tion as  to  length  and  purpose  of  stay,  is 
of  course  abolished,  and  recent  legislation 
has  made  permanent  settiment  in  France, 
and  even  naturalization,  somewhat  easier, 
yet  the  results  thus  far  will  certainly  seem, 
particularly  to  Americans,  most  meagre. 
The  majority  of  vintners  and  harvesters 
from  the  South  do  not  even  stay  in  France 
over  the  winter.  The  gain  of  permanent 
residents  is  possibly  30,000  yearly.  There 
were  actually  naturalized  2000  in  1919,  5000 
in  1920,  and  10,000  last  year.  This  rapid 
gain  shows  the  success  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion (though  easier  conditions  are  still 
eamestiy  called  for),  but  these  numbers 
appear  to  include  not  only  men  and  women, 
but  all  the  children  whose  nationality  is 
fixed  by  their  parents'  decision. 

The  largest  hope  expressed  is  for  an 
eventual  yearly  immigration  of  100,000, 
from  which  it  is  believed  50,000  Frenchmen 
by  adoption  might  be  won.  A  curious  di- 
gression discusses  the  possible  phonetic 
modification,  translation  into  French,  or 
complete  change,  of  the  family  names  of  the 
newcomers,  so  that  their  posterity  shall 
have  to  bear  no  stigma  'Of  foreign  origin. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
this  suggestive  paper  is  concerned  with  two 
outlying  portions  of  France.  The  writer, 
like  his  countrymen  generally,  betrays  no 
antipathy  whatever  to  men  of  other  colors, 
and  considers  Algeria  the  ideal  example  of 
success  in  dealing  with  "the  lesser  breeds": 

We  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  creating,  in  three 
great  provinces  of  New  France,  a  type  of  Frenchmen 
quite  diverse  from  that  of  the  metropolis,  properly- 
Algerian,    Moroccan,  or   Tunisian   Frenchmen,   a 
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resultant  from  the  mingling  of  several  races,  ap- 
parently hybrids,  but  swiftly  welded  together  in  a 
lasting  cement:  French  cement. 

The  French  citizens  in  Algeria,  native  and 
naturalized,  have  increased  70  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years,  and  number  830,000 — four 
times  the  alien  white  residents.  But  this  is 
credited  "to  the  strict  application  of  the 
naturalization  law  of  1889,  by  the  terms  of 
which  whoever  is  bom  on  French  soil,  with  a 
father  or  mother  also  bom  there,  is  legally 
French."  In  fact,  the  residents  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  descent  largely  outnumber  the 
French. 

In  Tunisia,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  "ob- 
stinate furious  effort  of  the  Italian  colony, 
which  has  special  legal  privileges  and  is  able, 
thanks  to  its  niunerous  schools,  associa- 
tions, etc.,  to  defend  itself  effectively 
against  absorption."  He  is,  however, 
frankly  in  favor  of  abolishing  all  such  priv- 
ileges, and  evidently  proposes  to  force 
French  speech  and  education  upon  the  85,- 
000  Italian  as  well  as  the  other  foreigners. 
There  are  but  55,000  Frenchmen  in  the 
colony. 

As  to  the  still  more  delicate  and  perilous 
situation  in  Morocco,  with  its  45,000  French 
colonists,  "it  would  be  premature  to  express 
any  judgment."  As  is  well  known,  the  re- 
lations of  France  with  both  her  Latin  neigh- 


bors are  far  from  cordial,  and  not  least  on  ac- 
count of  her  policy  of  "  absorption  "  in  Africa. 

The  Germans  in  Alsace-Lorraine  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  including  the  retiring 
troops,  are  estimated  at  310,000,  of  whom 
30,000  "voluntarily  repatriated  them- 
selves," and  80,000  have  been  expelled.  Of 
the  remainder,  96,000  are  said  to  have 
claimed  the  right  of  naturalization,  as  hav- 
ing French  husbands  or  wives,  and  30,000 
on  other  legal  grounds,  in  the  last  two  years 
alone.  Evidently  the  methods  are  as  effi- 
cacious, if  not  quite  so  drastic,  as  those  in 
force  for  stamping  out  the  German  language. 
The  very  recent  retum  to  compulsory'  "  re- 
patriation" is  not  touched  upon. 

The  general  impression  from  this  very 
readable  article  is  that  European  France 
has  very  little  prospect  of  finding  an  ade- 
quate offset  for  her  dwindling  native  popu- 
lation. The  low  social  or  economic  average 
of  the  new  citizens  is  indicated  in  the  state- 
ment, that  for  46  per  cent,  the  regular  court 
expenses  of  naturalization  were  wholly  re- 
ndtted,  and  for  46  per  cent,  were  materially 
reduced,  less  than  one  in  fourteen  paying 
his  bill. 

No  suggestion  is  made  of  any  effort  to 
improve  the  low  native  birth-rate,  either  by 
changing  the  law  of  inheritance,  so  often 
offered  as  its  chief  explanation,  or  otherwise. 


Italy  Misunderstood  by  the  French 


THE  frank,  fearless,  conciliator}'  spirit 
of  Jean  Finot  still  pervades  the  review 
which  he  created  and  thrice  christened. 
The  leading  article  in  the  Revue  Mondiale 
for  August  15,  by  M.  Edouard  Keyser,  is 
a  most  happy  example. 

He  protests  against  the  current  French 
misunderstanding  of  the  Italian  people, 
their  aims  and  policies.  He  is  brief,  wise 
and  cosmopoHtan.  He  should  speak  as 
far  as  possible  for  himself: 

Oh,  what  a  fine  falsehood  they  invented  who 
wrote:  "The  Italian  is  lazy.  The  South  is  lacking 
in  martial  spirit!"  They  showed  themselves  as 
good  psychologists  as  those  who,  remembering  a 
journey  made  wearisome  bv  the  constant  loquacity 
of  traveling  salesmen,  declared:  "The  Italian  is  a 
boaster,  a  braggart,  a  blusterer,  a  bore!'* 

Braggadocio  on  the  surface,  which  cannot  de- 
ceive observant  folk.  When  one  p>enetrates  a  little 
deeper  into  the  soul  of  the  people — yes,  of  the  com- 
mon f)eople,  without  having  recourse  to  business 
men  or  scholars — how  many  times  one  must  con- 
clude: 


These  men  of  Turin,  of  Bologna,  yes,  of  Cosenza, 
are  northmen  indeed  by  comparison  \^ith  the  folk 
of  our  ewn  south. 

They  were  no  empty-brained,  long-tongued  idlers 
who  built  over  the  whole  peninsula  a  temple 
of  art  whose  beauty  will  never  be  surpassed.  It 
is  not  a  forceless  people  who,  after  centuries  of 
division  and  subdivision,  of  struggles  and  of  foreign 
tyrannies,  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  its  renais- 
sance a  progress  without  break,  and  who  every 
year  have  in  all  the  fields  of  effort  uplifted  that 
Fatherland  which  could  not  even  be  reunited  without 
inflicting  upon  it  grievous  wounds. 

...  It  has  been  said:  "The  Italian  expatriates 
himself  because  he  doesn't  find  work  at  home." 
But  is  it  forgotten  that  the  birthrate  is  higher  in 
Italy  than  in  Germany?  And  does  not  the  ver>' 
fact  of  his  emigration  prove  on  the  contrary'  his 
energy  and  sseal? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  must  recog- 
nize in  each  country  its  full  worth,  because  in  it 
always,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  lies  a  certain 
menace.  To  declare  of  this  or  that  neighboring 
people:  "They  arc  incapable  of  effort,  of  progress, 
of  industry,"  is  equivalent  to  denying  the  pos- 
sibility of  riN^dry  from  that  side,  and  usually,  also, 
prepares    for   oneself   a    disagreeable   awakening. 
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In  order  to  speak  of  the  real  Italy  one  must  have 
seen  the  working  people,  the  environs  of  Genoa, 
the  factories  of  Turin,  of  Milan,  of  Bologna,  of 
Temi,  of  Naples,  which  has  become  a  great  indus- 
trial city;  one  must  have  studied  the  magnificent 
electrical  equipment  of  the  north,  and  must  realize 
that  the  crossing  of  the  frontier  does  not  always 
give  us  a  sense  of  our  own  superiority.  Can  one 
judge  of  the  Peninsula  when  one  has  visited  Amalfi 
lying  asleep,  Capri  still  steeped  in  the  memories  of 
Tiberius — or  of  KruppI — Santa  Lucia  alive  with 
songs  and  mandolins?  That  would  be  showing  our- 
selves as  superficial  as  the  foreigner  who  judges 
France  from  an  indecent  book  and  a  night  at 
Montmartre. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  enervated  and  beaten 
down  by  the  sun  of  Campania  or  Calabria,  I  cannot 
but  admire  these  hardy  peasants  as  they  scale  the 
crags  to  cultivate  a  few  square  yards  of  earth  or 
descend  at  break  of  day  from  the  hill-crests  where 
thev  live  to  escape  malaria,  and  plod  up  again  at 
nightfall,  jaded,  but  with  a  song  on  their  lips. 

"The  south  is  unwarlike!**  Another  ready-made 
formula,  a  catch- word,  which  we  have  heard  ap- 
plied in  France  also.  But  is  it  known  that,  of  those 
picked  troops  who  came  to  fight  at  our  side  in 
Champagne,  the  greater  part  were  from  Calabria 
and  Sicily?  In  the  villages  amid  the  forests  of  Sila, 
in  little  towns  on  the  brink  of  the  Adriatic,  shy 


peasants,  rude,  fierce  in  their  jealousy  or  in  the 
vendetta,  but  kindly  and  hospitable — came  to 
show  me  with  pride  their  French  military  medal  or 
war  cross.  These  men  were  serious,  reserved, 
almost  taciturn,  quite  the  opposite  of  the  popular 
conception  of  the  Italian  character.  They  had  pre- 
served roseate  memories  of  France,  they  only 
wished  to  love  us;  but  little  by  little  the  propaganda 
of  a  hostile  press  filtered  in,  first  into  the  cities,  and 
spread  even  to  the  poorest  and  most  isolated 
hamlets.  .  .  . 

The  value  of  Franco-Italian  good-will  is  not  a 
merely  sentimental  one.  It  is  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, as  well  as  political.  Let  us  realize  at  the 
outset  that  our  trans-Alpine  neighbor  is  an  in- 
dustrious, apt,  and  progressive  people.  Let  us 
make  our  own  propaganda  there,  but  not  an  in- 
effective and  costly  one  by  sending  our  jaded  states- 
men about  the  world  to  utter  their  orations.  Our 
propaganda  must  be  through  the  press,  our  literary 
men,  our  professors — and  also  tne  students,  who 
travel  and  exchange  universities. 

If  we  only  knew  each  other  better,  how  many 
barriers  would  fall.  .  .  .  This  essay  has  no  purpose 
save  to  show  our  Latin  allies  that  their  fnencis  in 
France  include  all  who  reason  and  are  not  fed  on 
mere  words.  Great  men  in  both  lands  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  Latin  friendship.  Let  us 
urge  them  on  to  complete  the  task. 


French  Railroads  and  the  Eight-Hour  Law 


I* 
N  the  Economiste  Franqais  for  July  29th 
and  August  5th  M.  Andre  Liesse  renews 
his  discussion  on  this  subject.  Very  re- 
spectf id  reference  is  made  to  Ernest  Green- 
leaf's  report  to  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor,  on  the  general  effect  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

In  France,  as  id  other  countries,  one  large 
and  general  result  has  been  the  necessary 
introduction  of  three  "shifts/'  instead  of 
two,  in  metallurgy  especially,  and  indeed 
wherever  the  work  is  carried  on  continu- 
ously night  and  day.  The  prophecy  of  the 
labor  agitators  that  the  average  man  woidd 
accomplish  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  in 
ten  or  twelve  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
to  any  extent  whatever  realized.  The 
counter-claim  that  the  laborer  has  not  even 
i.used  his  added  leisure  for  self -improvement, 
socially,  culturally  or  professionally,  is  of 
course  impossible  to  prove.  The  statistics 
seem  to  indicate  that  his  actual  efficiency  is 
deteriorating;  or,  as  the  pessimist  would 
put  it,  that  zeal  for  enthusiastic,  intelligent, 
and  intensive  work  is  passing  out  of 
fashion. 

Naturally,  especial  efforts  have  been 
made  to  offset  this  loss  of  labor  by  econo- 
mies in  production,  especially  by  the  use  of 
up-to-date   devices   for   higher   efficiency; 


and  in  some  cases  with  moderate  success. 
A  part  of  the  falHng-off  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  scant  and  poor  supply  of 
raw  materials  now  avaOable.  The  wastage, 
breakage,  and  loss  of  time  in  changing 
shifts  is  naturally  greater  under  the  present 
system.  Altogether,  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  much  increased,  thus  adding  to 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  total  output 
is  materially  less,  just  in  the  years  when 
there  should  be  the  most  strenuous  effort 
to  offset  the  destruction  of  nearly  half  the 
accimiulated  wealth  of  mankind  in  the 
course  of  the  World  War. 

Various  efforts  are  being  made  to  abro- 
gate the  law  altogether,  or  to  enable  each 
organized  industry,  or  individual  executive, 
to  secure  exemption  from  it,  by  showing  it 
to  be  injurious. 

M.  Liesse's  especial  interest  is  still  cen- 
tered on  the  great  railway  lines,  where  he 
considers  the  law  to  be  especially  imprac- 
ticable and  disastrous.  The  statistics 
which  he  quotes  concern  the  five  or  six 
great  trunk  lines  of  France,  which  were 
put  to  a  more  severe  strain  in  the  World 
War  than  any  others  in  the  world.  Indeed 
most  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Systems 
were  subjected  to  invasion  and  capture. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  all  the  lines  were 
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severely  crippled,  were  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  necessary  reconstruction,  and  run- 
ning on  heavy  deficits,  when  this  law  was 
suddenly  passed,  and  put  into  immediate 
operation,  on  April  13,  1919. 

The  pooling  of  the  finances  of  the  great 
lines,  with  the  enforced  and  unnatural 
uniformity  of  rates  since  Jime,  1921,  has 
increased  their  difficulties.  They  were 
not  permitted,  for  many  months,  to  make 
any  increase  of  rates,  corresponding  to  the 
rise  in  price  of  all  materials  and  of  all  service 
elsewhere.  The  inevitable  result  has  been 
an  enormous  deficit,  carrying  the  whole  com- 
bined system  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  best  comparison  is  between  the 
record  of  1920  and  that  of  19 13.  The 
total  number  of  employees  on  the  six  chief 
lines  rose  from  350,000  to  nearly  half  a 
million.  The  diminution  in  units  of  traffic 
is  stated  at  28  per  cent,  and  the  falling  off 
of  kilometer-train  units  is  recorded  as  112 
per  cent.  (?).  The  following  year,  1921, 
shows  a  moderate  reduction  in  personnel 
(about  17,000),  while  the  loss  in  traffic  units 
is  reduced  to  19  per  cent.,  and  that  in  train- 
kilometer  imits  dropped  to  84  per  cent. 
(The  base  on  which  this  percentage  is  reck- 
oned for  both  years  is  nowhere  stated,  but 
must,  of  course,  be  some  other  and  smaller 
norm  than  the  actual  figures  of  1913,  which 
certainly  could  not  have  suffered  a  loss  of 
over  100  per  cent.) 

The  plain  conclusion  is  that  at  least  30 
per  cent,  more  workers  were  handling  a 
materially  smaller  amount  of  traffic  than 
eight  years  before.  The  percentage  of 
receipts  absorbed  by  wages  alone  has  risen. 


also,  from  40  to  60,  on  a  much  larger  totad 
of  gross  income,  and  has  actually  been 
increased  more  than  fourfold. 

The  net  deficit  of  the  six  roads  combined 
was  three  bDlion  francs  in  1920,  and  cer- 
tainly two  billion  in  1 9  2 1 .  With  lower  prices 
for  coal,  and  extreme  economy,  the  loss  in 
1922  may  be  reduced  to  1,200,000,000 
francs,  or  thirteen  times  the  total  normal 
dividends  to  shareholders!  The  retrench- 
ments admissible  under  the  present  law  can 
hardly  be  carried  much  farther.  The  freight 
and  passenger  rates  are  already  as  high  as 
they  can  be  set,  and  any  attempt  to  increase 
them  would  in  all  probability  cause  a  falling 
off  in  travel  and  transportation  so  great  as 
actually  to  lessen  the  gross  receipts. 

The  conclusion  is  frankly  drawn,  that  the 
sole  available  means  of  relief — which  is  also 
an  imperatively  necessary  measure — is  to 
repeal  the  eight-hour  law,  which  has  com- 
pelled the  great  addition  to  the  working 
force:  or,  at  least,  to  relieve  the  railroad 
from  its  application  to  all  classes  of  em- 
ployees, however  occasional  or  light  their 
duty  may  be.  The  government  has  finally 
realized  the  desperate  financial  condition, 
and  in  fact  the  present  data  are  mainly 
drawn  from  a  remarkable  report,  made  by 
M.  Mussat  in  connection  with  an  exemption 
proposal,  already  drafted  by  the  adrninis- 
tration  of  public  traffic.  Even  so,  the 
prospective  saving,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  appears  to  be  only  about 
400  million  francs  annually. 

Such  recent  factors  as  the  alarming  con- 
dition of  the  coal  market  do  not  enter  into 
these  calculations. 


An  Extreme  German  View 


IN  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  July, 
Werner  Genzmer  reviews  Mr.  Keynes* 
book,  approving  cordially  the  argument 
which  would  reduce  the  just  indemnity 
from  138  billions  to  36,  the  estimate  of 
present  German  taxation  at  43  per  cent,  of 
the  total  income,  and  the  rejection  of  all 
schemes  for  foreign  control  as  impracticable. 
On  Mr.  Keynes'  conclusion  that  Germany 
can  and  doubtless  would  cheerfully  pay 
1 260  million  gold  marks  annuaUy  for  thirty 
years,  he  remarks  that  the  English  writer 
goes  only  half  way — that  any  such  pay- 
ments are  impossible.  Before  the  war,  the 
necessary    importation    of    raw    materials 


made  an  annual  balance  of  Ixade  against 
Germany  of  one  and  one-fourtn  billions. 
The  loss  of  Lorraine,  upper  Silesia,  etc.,- 
has  made  this  condition  much  worse.  The 
foreign  colonies,  foreign  securities,  and  even 
German  private  property  in  other  lands, 
which  enabled  her  to  cover  that  deficit,  are 
all  gone,  and  she  is  robbed  even  of  her 
merchant  fleet.  Still  another  half-billioir 
goes  annually  to  support  the  armies  of  occu- 
pation and  the  ** espionage-commissions." 
Altogether  two  billions  per  year  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  for  the  present  outgo. 
Against  the  proposed  total  of  three  and 
one-fourth  billions,  Germany  has  nothing. 
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to  oflfer  but  the  ever-growing  flood  of  paper 
money,  practically  worthless  outside  her 
borders. 
The  reviewer  concludes: 

Keynes,  also,  calls  imperiously  for  the  restoration 
of  a  normal  equilibrium  in  mtemational  trade. 
To  this  end  it  is  not  enough  that  the  United  States 
cancel  the  debt  of  the  Allies.  The  requisite  next 
step  is,  that  the  German  indemnity  be  completely 
stncken  out,  before  it  is  too  late.  Even  that  \**ill 
not  clear  the  way. 

Lloyd  Geoi^  has  pointed  out  at  Geneva  that 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea  there  is  not  one 
undisputed  boundary.  In  truth,  those  lines,  drawn 
by  the  bloody  dilettantism  of  the  European  allies 
after  the  war's  end,  not  merely  for  national,  but 
perhaps  even  more  for  economic  reasons,  are  abso- 
lutely indefensible. 


If  European  industry,  of  which,  before  the  war, 
Germany  was  the  strongest  support,  is  to  regain 
its  steadfast  structure,  Germany  must  first  of. all 
be  given  back  its  agricultural  iind  industrial  sources 
of  supply,  which  are  indispensable  to  her.  The  like 
is  true  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Russia.  Keynes 
does  not  touch  on  economico-geographical  questions 
at  all.  Neither  does  he  remark  that  Germany, 
having  been  deprived  by  the  Allies  of  her  foreign 
territory,  her  merchant  fleet,  and  the  property  of 
her  citizens  in  other  lands,  has  already  paid  a  war 
indemnity  to  be  valued  at  80  to  100  bilbons.  This 
looting  policy  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  harmful 
from  the  cosmopolitan  point  of  view.  Everything 
beyond  that  squeezed  out  of  Germany  as  financial 
indemnity — even  though  it  be  by  the  circuitous 
method  of  a  gigantic  American  loan — only  helps 
on  the  further  destruction  of  the  economic  founda- 
tions of  the  prosperity  of  the  world's  conmiercial 
nations. 


Pan-German ist  Propaganda 


THE  most  difficult  problem  of  the  mo- 
ment, for  European  statesmen,  is, 
apparently,  to  determine  the  actual  present 
condition,  attitude,  and  intentions  of  the 
German  people.  The  Russian  situation  is 
disconsolate  indeed:  but  the  essential 
facts — ^including  the  unwisdom  of  inter- 
vention by  force  from  without — ^appear  all 
too  plainly.  As  to  Germany,  diametrically 
opposite  views  have  repeatedly — indeed 
constantly — threatened  the  harmony  in 
action  of  England  and  France,  on  which  the 
upbuilding  of  Europe  is  so  dependent.  It 
has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  get  any 
convincing  evidence  from  the  Germans 
themselves  as  to  their  real  state  of  mind. 

A  remarkably  clear  light  is  thrown  on 
one  phase  of  this  subject,  however,  by  the 
proceedings  at  the  third  Whitsuntide  ses- 
sion of  the  Deutscher  Schutzbund  (German 
Protective  Union)  held  at  Marienburg  and 
Allenstein  in  early  June,  and  reportecj,  as  it 
would  seem,  officially,  for  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau  of  July,  over  the  signature  of 
Rudolf  Pechel.  The  Bund  proper  is  neces- 
sarily composed  of  German  nationals  only, 
but  it  invites  to  these  yearly  gatherings 
representatives,  both  men  and  women, 
from  all  the  communities  in  other  (middle 
European)  lands.  The  session  of  192 1,  at 
Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Austrian  Ca- 
rinthia,  appears  to  have  been  very  largely 
a  protest  against  the  forcible  exclusion  of 
Austria  from  the  German  Republic.  The 
choice  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  this 
summer  is  most  frankly  explained  in  the 
opening  paragraphs: 


Toward  East  Prussia  the  land-route  from  inner 
Germany  runs  across  the  "Corridor/*  a  German 
district  from  of  old,  the  assignment  of  which  was 
forcibly  made  by  alien  states,  in  caprice  and  hatred, 
despite  justice  divine  and  human,  contrary  to  all 
economic  good  sense.  Whoso  would  go  from  Ger- 
many to  Germany  must  submit  himself  to  Polish 
surveillance.  In  the  German  character  of  the  land, 
no  change  can  be  worked  hy  the  color  which  the 
Pole  has  applied  so  freely,  painting  over  the  railway 
fences,  names  of  stations,  and  business  sig^s.  And 
the  pitiful  figures  of  the  Polish  soldiery,  with  their 
patcned-up  equipment,  only  testify  to  the  fact  that 
this  army  is  supported  by  France;  on  the  fair  face 
of  the  German  landscape  they  are  but  *' beauty 
spots."  Every  German  should  make  this  journey, 
and  gashing  his  teeth  learn  the  unbearable  truth 
for  himself.  For  the  delegates  to  the  session  of  the 
Schutzbund  it  provided  the  fitting  mental  detach- 
ment. Allenstein  and  Marienburg  were  selected 
for  the  sessions  expressly  to  show  our  brothers  in 
East  and  West  Prussia,  who  in  the  portentous 
electoral  struggle  had  given  to  Polish  greed  the 
plainest  possible  response,  that  for  us  the  "Cor- 
ridor** does  not  exist,  and  that  no  force  on  earth 
can  compel  us  to  regard  their  doom  and  need  as 
other  than  our  own. 

German  folk  in  need !  That  led,  three  years  ago, 
to  the  founding  of  the  Schutzbund.  "German  folk 
in  need":  this  phrase  stood  as  a  watchword  over 
the  third  session  also;  for  whencesoever  the  invited 
delegates  came,  from  German  borderlands  or  Ger- 
man abodes  in  alien  states,  the  sense  of  nationality 
was  oppressed  by  bitterest  need.  The  Germans  in 
East  and  West  Prussia,  in  the  North  March,  in 
Rhineland,  in  Upp>er  Silesia,  in  German  Austria, 
those  on  the  Saar  and  in  the  Palatinate,  as  well  as 
the  Germans  in  foreign  lands:  in  Poland,  in  Russia 
and  her  border  states,  in  Hungary,  Rumania,  in  Jugo- 
slavia and  Czechoslovakia,  in  Southern  Tyrol,  Alsace, 
Belgium,  and  Denmark,  all  are  engaged  in  the  most 
intense  strife.  The  blows  which  are  aimed  at  them 
go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  German  people. 

The  full  significance  of  the  last  sentences 
here  quoted  must  be  duly  emphasized.    It 
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is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  plea  of 
helpless  Little  Austria  to  be  reunited  with 
the  other  Teutonic  peoples,  as  her  natural 
right,  and  also  as  quite  within  any  rational 
definition  of  that  much-abused  word,  "  self- 
determination."  The  actual  disposal  of 
Danzig  and  the  Corridor,  also,  however 
vital  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  Poland, 
is  imdoubtedly  a  hardship  and  a  hxmiiliation 
for  Prussia,  cloven  in  twain.  The  occupied 
territories,  too,  cannot  but  chafe  under 
their  present  alien  and  potentially  hostile 
control.  But  quite  beyond  all  that,  later 
in  the  catalogue,  fourteen  independent  na- 
tions, including  France,  Italy,  Finland  and 
the  three  little  Baltic  states,  indeed  all  Ger- 
many's neighbors  save  Holland,  are  listed 
as  deadly  enemies,  who — individually,  not 
merely  as  components  of  the  League — are 
charged  with  insufferable  atrocities  toward 
the  German  minorities  within  their  borders! 
This,  surely,  is  the  song  of  indiscriminate, 
unreasoning,  and  suicidal  hatred,  even  more 
bitter  than  in  the  last  decade. 

Yet  the  actual  demands  on  these  neigh- 
bor-states, so  far  ^s  they  are  openly  framed, 
embrace  little  more  than  a  claim  for  fair 
property  rights  and  fuller  political  security: 
including,  indeed,  exclusive  use  of  the  Ger- 
man speech,  even  in  the  public  education 
of  their  children — a  right  surely  never 
granted  to  any  body  of  Poles  or  other  aliens 
by  any  German  ruler. 

It  can  only  be  supposed  that  much  of 
this  is  mere  extravagant  rhetoric  and  propa- 
ganda, uttered  in  forgetfulness  of  alf  save 
Teutonic  readers.  Now,  many  voices  have 
been  raised,  not  merely  in  Mittel  Europa, 
declaring  that  a  radical  revision  of  bpundUr>^ 
lines  generally,  and  even  of  the  Versailles 
treatv  as  a  whole,  is  near  at  hand — is  indeed 
immediately  necessary  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  Europe.  To  such  a  future  **  Second 
Council  of  Vienna,  as  in  1815,''  doubtless, 
it  is  intended  to  make  this  imanimous  de- 
mand for  the  restoration  of  political  unity 
for  all  Germans.  But  surely  the  true  Ger- 
manic interests  would  be  infinitely  better 
served  by  a  calmer  appeal,  in  the  name  of 
Teutonic  traditional  culture,  of  the  older 
German  ideals,  an  appeal  fit  to  be  made, 
also,  to  German-bom  colonists  in  Barcelona, 
Buenos  Aires,  or  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  those 
in  Alsace,  the  Corridor  and  the  Trentino, 
where  the  fires  of  the  World  War  still 
smolder.  Furthermore,  Germany  must  re- 
pudiate, most  explicitly  and  finally,  the 
doctrine  that  even  a  naturalized  citizen  of 


another  state^  bom  on  German  soil,  remains 
always  German,  by  prior  and  holier  tie. 

The  present  appeal  will  be  resented  as  a 
thinly  veiled  political  battle-cry:  "It  is  our 
faith  that  all  who  feel  themselves  German, 
without  distinction  of  religion,  party,  or 
social  class,  of  race  or  nationality,  of  dwell- 
ing-place or  speech,  have  by  an  inner  law 
an  indestructible  unity.  We  hold  abso- 
lutely to  the  inviolable  nature-given  right 
of  sdf-determination  for  all  this  our  folk." 
It  is  useless  to  follow  such  a  sentence  with 
the  words:  "We  do  not  wish  to  meddle  in 
the  intemal  or  foreign  policy  of  any  states, 
whether  our  own  or  others."  Appeal  to 
"inalienable  rights"  is  a  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  very  extreme  of  "med- 
dling in  state  affairs"!  Indeed,  to  such 
frank  avowal  the  very  same  paragraph 
instantly  returns;  "Whether  they  live 
dispersed,  or  in  compact  masses  attached  or 
subjected  to  an  alien  state  and  people,  or 
whether  they  against  their  will  lead  .a 
separate  life  before  the  gates  of  the  Father- 
land" (i.e.,  Austria,  and  no  doubt  also 
Danzig),  "their  faith  in  the  racial  unity  is 
their  spiritual,  their  true  Home,  In  this 
faiiklies  the  future  of  the  German  nation.^' 
Those  loyal  citizens  of  other  lands  who 
hav^  the  strongest  affection  for  the  elder 
Germany,  who,  like  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
saw  much  to  admire  in  the  intemal  organiza- 
tion of  the  HohenzoUem  empire,  who  be- 
lieve that  German  thoroughness,  thrift,  and 
capacity  for  united  action  must  yet  give 
this  pe6|)le  a  great  r6le  in  the  upbuilcUng 
of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  industrial 
world  on  the  wreckage  of  the  old  order, 
will  most  deeply  deplore  the  untimely 
utterance  of  such  inflammable  and  exas- 
perating' words. 

'  To  take  other  examples  almost  at  random, 
"The  Berlin  Government  is  praised  for  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  text-book,  atlas,  or 
wall-map  that  does  not  give  the  former  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  of  the  Empire:  and  the 
Austrian  authorities  are  strenuously  urged  to 
adopt  the  same  policy."  How  must  all  the 
new  Slavic  nations,  together  with  the  new 
rulers  of  Alsace,  Tyrol,  Schleswig,  etc.,  in- 
terpret this?  "Eternal  dishonor  befalls 
those  nations  who  by  violence  have  shaped 
new  states,  wherein  races  hold  the  control 
who  are  altogether  unconscious  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  justice."  Is  that  not  a  demand  that 
all  the  emancipated  Slavic  peoples  be  put 
back  under  the  Hapsburg  yoke,  to  enjoy  its 
high    reverence    for    "the    sacredness    of 
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justice"?  Again,  of  the  Bund's  zeal  for 
Germanic  unity  it  is  remarked:  "If  this 
thought  becomes  reality  we  shall  no  longer 
lament  the  loss  of  the  war!" 

It  seems  almost  IJkea  martial  requirement, 
when  "the  Schutzbund  is  urged  to  carry 
out  an  effective  previous  censorship  of  all 
speeches  to  be  uttered  either  at  its  own  ses- 
sions or  on  festal  occasions."  That  policy, 
by  the  way,  is  to  a  very  large  decree,  one 
must  judge,  already  in  operation.    The  reso- 


lutions voted  at  the  various  sessions  are  as 
a  rule  cautiously  worded,  and  notably  uni- 
form in  general  tone.  The  quotations 
which  have  here  been  made  are  nearly  all 
from  Herr  Pechel's  own  words;  but  there 
is  no  apparent  occasion  to  question  their  ac- 
curacy, at  least  as  to  their  spirit.  They 
give  the  impression  of  an  authorized  report, 
admitted  to  the  sanest  and  most  conser\'a- 
tive  of  German  publications.  They,  also, 
have  doubtless  been  properly  censored. 


King  Constantine's  Return  to  Greece 


RECENT  news  of  the  Greek  reverses 
.  makes  it  clear  that  the  throne  of 
Greece  itself  is  in  peril.  All  accounts  agree 
that  since  his  return  to  Greece  King  Con- 
stantine  has  been  a  popular  monarch.  In- 
teresting details  regarding  his  homecoming 
arc  given  in  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Rome)  by 
the  Italian  reporter,  Angelo 
Ragglianti.  After  traveling 
by  rail  from  Lucerne  to 
Venice,  Constantine  and  the 
royal  party  embarked  for 
Greece  on  the  Areroff,  a  ship 
of  the  Greek  navy.  The 
voyagers  had  very  bad 
weather  on  the  trip  and  were 
forced  to  put  in  at  Posi- 
donia  and  proceed  to  Athens 
by  rail.  Here  the  King  was 
received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. The  writer  describes 
the  scene  as  follows: 

Athens  was  all  in  festival  arrav 
on  the  night  of  the  King's  arrival. 
The  Parthenon  was  brilliantly 
illuminaled,  and  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  thronged  with  people  who 
had  floclfed  thither  from  the  most 
distant  towns  and  hamlets  and 
from  hillside  and  valley,  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  their  cherished  King  and  the 
restoration  of  their  liberty.  The  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  of  the  dty  were  quite  inadetiuate  to  pve 
shelter  to  so  many  pilgrims,  and  a  number  of  them 
passed  the  night  in  the  streets,  forgetting  their 
weariness  in  the  intensity  of  their  enthusiasm. 

In  the  morning  the  King  made  his  triumphal 
entry.  All  along  the  route  of  the  procession  little 
altars  had  been  set  up  in  front  of  the  houses,  on 
which  were  placed  such  beautiful  objects  as  the 
owners  could  gather  together;  these  were  adorned 
with  festoons  of  colored  paper,  it  no  more  elegant 
drapery  could  be  afforded.  With  pious  care  the 
'  ■■  '  '  ''  ""  '"iple  little  heirlooms  clev- 
ir  blemishes  ot  defects, 
n  the  finest  palaces,  were 


On  the  humblest  huts,  a 


hung  pictures  of  the  King.  These  were  of  all  possi- 
ble tjT>es,  from  the  cheapest  postcard  up  to  ventable 
portraits.  He  was  depicted  in  admiral  s  or  general's 
uniform,  or  in  court  dress;  and  either  alone,  or  with 
the  Queen  and  ro>-al  family.  And  on  all  sides  arose 
the  rapturous  shout,  "Ton  fffra  m£l"  ("we  have 
brought  him  back."} 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great 
popular  welcome  of  Con- 
stantine v/£s  due  to  the  con- 
viction, "  he  kept  us  out  of 
war."  Indeed,  it  Is  not  easy 
to  blame  the  Greeks  for  their 
thankfulness  at  not  having 
shared  the  fate  of  Riunania 
and  Serbia. 

The  next  day  the  corre- 
spondent visited  the  Castle 
of  Tatoi,  built  by  the  present 
King's  father,  George  I,  and 
which  has  been  made  a  kind 
of  mausoleum  for  this  sov- 
ereign. The  rooms  are  rev- 
erently preserved  as  they  were 
in  his  lifetime.  Over  his 
writing-table  are  spread  the 
last  letters  he  received,  and 
there  even  rests  on  it  a  crystal 
cup  containing  the  dgar-tips 
he  was  wont  to  dejxjsit  there- 
in. From  King  George's  room  one  passes 
into  that  occupied  by  the  late  Prince 
Alexander,  Constantine's  son,  the  room  in 
which  he  went  through  his  last  illness  and 
in  which  he  closed  his  bright  young  eyes 
forever.  Here  one  can  see  the  fateful 
broken  mirror  which  developed  a  mys- 
terious fracture  on  the  very  day  of  his 
untimely  death,  this  happening  being  re- 
garded by  the  superstitious  as  an  omen  of 
the  event.  His  body  rests  alongside  that 
of  his  grandfather,  King  George,  on  the 
crest  of  a  green  hillside  nearby. 
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Narcotic  Dreams  and  Their  Aftermath 


WE  seldom  pause  to  reflect  on  the  re- 
semblance between  our  dreams  and 
the  high  delirium  of  fever  or  alcoholism  or, 
indeed,  of  the  permanent  hallucinations  of 
the  insane.  M.  Louis  Livet  in  the  Journal 
de  Psychologic  traces  the  connecting  links 
between  the  dreams  evoked  wilfully  by  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  their  aftermath — so  fre- 
quently stable  enough  to  simulate  a  mild 
form  of  insanity. 

As  Thomas  De  Quincey  said  in  the  "  Con- 
fessions of  an  Opium  Eater,"  "  the  narcotic 
can  only  develop  the  natural  predispositions 
of  the  addict;  to  judge  of  the  wonders  of 
opium  it  would  be  absurd  to  listen  to  a 
cattle-dealer,  since  he  would  dream  only  of 
herds  and  pastures.'* 

An  identical  mental  mechanism  causes 
the  normal  dream  and  the  morbid  raving, 
and  Livet's  experience  has  shown  him  the 
remarkable  constancy  with  which  the  nar- 
cotic dream  has  Left  more  or  less  tenacious 
traces  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  whether 
as  a  fixed  idea  or  false  conviction,  a  hallu- 
cination of  the  senses  or  disorders  of  the 
sensibility.  With  hemp  the  illusion  of  a 
satisfied  desire  or  forgotten  sorrow  is  pro- 
longed for  several  days  after  the  smoker's 
visit  to  the  den.  Cocaine  and  alcohol  pro- 
duce illusions  of  loathsome  insects  and 
animals,  and  depressing  or  terrifying  ideas 
persist.  Opium  acts  more  especially  on  the 
domain  of  ideas  and  of  the  imagination,  as 
alcohol  does  in  rare  cases.  The  most  cele- 
brated instance  of  the  fevered  imagination 
due  to  alcohol  and  drugs  is  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar  so  familiar  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Primitives  and  of  the  Renaissance: 

They  drank  wine  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood  and  of  stone. 
In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upK}n 
the  plaister  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  p^alace,  and  the 
king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote. — Daxiel. 

Another  confirmation  of  M.  Livet's 
clinical  obser\'ations  is  found  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Black  Magic,  dear  to  the  French 
Symbolists  and  to  the  "Yellow-Book" 
school  of  the  English  nineties.  The  jus- 
quiame  or  henbane  was  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  the  magic  ointment  of  the  sor- 
cerers of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  time 
the  wizards  annointed  themselves  \iith  this 
salve  the>'  had  marvelous  visions;  the 
second  time  they  rode  astride  a  broomstick 
to  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  and  the  third  time 


the  Devil  persuaded  them  that  after  the 
anointing  they  would  be  changed  into  the 
beasts  of  the  fields.  Livet  quotes  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  old  lawsuits  against  sorcery, 
collected  by  Eusfebe  Salverte: 

Two  of  the  accused  witches,  put  to  sleep  by  the 
magic  ointment,  had  announced  that  they  woiud  go 
to  the  Sabbath  and  that  they  would  come  back  with 
wings.  Both  believed  that  this  statement  was  true 
and  were  amazed  when  they  were  contradicted. 

In  1750  at  Wurzburg  a  nun  accused  of 
sorcery  was  dragged  to  a  law  court  where 
she  obstinately  insisted  that  she  was  a 
witch  and  named  the  persons  she  had  killed 
by  enchantment.  These  persons  were  still 
living,  but  the  nun  was  burned  alive. 

With  the  jusquiame  or  henbane,  hemp 
and  belladonna  the  dreamers  believe  long 
after  that  they  have  in  reality  been  wedded 
to  the  person  chosen  in  imagination.  Audi- 
tory- hallucinations  are  rarer,  though  the 
dreams  induced  by  chloroform  or  ether 
begin  with  a  characteristic  sound  of  bells 
ringing.  A  woman  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  French  convent,  where  the  bells  for 
study  and  chapel  were  silenced  during 
Holy  Week  and  rang  out  at  High  Mass  on 
Easter  morning,  dreamed  in  the  ether  nar- 
cosis that  the  nuns  were  sending  her  to  the 
chapel  with  flowers  for  the  altar  as  the  bells 
w^ere  pealing  for  the  Offertory.  The  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  and  the  chimes  persisted 
in  this  patient's  nostrils  and  ears  for  hours 
after  the  o|>eration.  Smokers  of  marihuana 
composed  ritual  songs  in  which  onomatopia 
translated  their  auditorv  hallucinations. 

Persons  especially  predestined  to  the 
aftermath  phenomena  of  narcotics  are  those 
of  a  mental  plasticity  with  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  disregard  and  dislike  positive  and 
material  facts.  Children  and  women  are 
thus  more  susceptible. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  (Mr.  Livet  concludes] 
we  find  that  it  was  the  priestess  who  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Oracle  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  the 
Druidess  with  the  Celts  and  the  prophetess  with 
the  Arabs.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  made 
girls  drunk  and  then  caused  them  to  teU  the  future 
from  magic  mirrors  or  crystal  spheres,  while  Cag- 
liostro  followed  the  method  later  on,  and  the  Amen- 
can  Indians  gave  their  priestesses  narcotics  that 
they  might  dream  and  mterpret  the  future  from 
their  hallucinations.  Desire  and  the  narcotic  aid 
in  imprinting  on  the  mind  a  fixed  idea  and  as  the 
witch  before  her  narcosis  desired  to  go  to  the  Sab- 
bath,  the  opium  or  haschisch  addict  goes  to  the  den 
to  satisfy  some  special  wish,  remembrance  or  hope, 
returning  with  the  illusion  of  satisfied  desire. 
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Forest  Fire  Losses  of  1922 

THOSE  who  have  lived  at  the  edge  of  the      the  World  War.    It  requires  a  survey  of  the  volum- 
forest,  or  who,   perhaps,   have  dwelt      '^"^  reMrts  coUecled  by  the  Assodation  at  its 

,   -ti,'      *\> u   J  c  -I  •     ■  offices  m  Washington  to  get  an  adequate  unpression 

Withm  the  very  shadow  of  its  mystenous  „{  the  damage  tlii  has  beer,  doneVnd  the  extent  of 
enchantment,  will  expenence  real  sorrow  to  the  menace  that  existed,  and  to  some  degree,  still 
learn  that  the  destruction,  wrought  bv  forest  exists.  It  is  calculated  that  the  losses  aggregated 
fires,  has  been  far  greater  in  the  northern     "'^'"  ?^,'°°^L°°°      .   .      .    .  j  .      ■   - 

rocky  mounuuns  and  along  the  northern     .^S^Lf, GTw^'S. SHStid's^" 
Pacific  coast  during  this  season,  than  for  the      and  on  the  Canadian  side,  in  the  Pacific  coast  region, 
past  six  years,  according 
to  a  special  article  in  the 
September  issue  oi  Ameri- 
can Forestry. 

The  economic  aspects  of 
this  important  matter  were 
discussed  in  a  special  ar- 
ticle, "Tackling  the  For- 
estry Problem  in  Time," 
by  Philip  W.  Ayres,  pub- 
lished in  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  for  last  July, 
and  the  present  discussion 
comes  almost  as  a  some- 
what melancholy  after- 
math of  Mr.  Ayres'  warn- 
ing. The  summary  of 
American  Forestry  seems 
to  be  a  digest  of  reports 
to  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  proceeds,  in  part, 
as  foUows: 

So  many  hundreds  of  fires 
have  there  been  and  so  many  reports  of  them  that      One  fire  in  British  Columbia  destroyed  sixty  million 
they  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  parts  of  the  rou-       feet  of  the  finest  timber.    So  numerous  have  been 
line  of  daily  life,  just  as  bloody  battles  were  during       the  fires  in  that  pro\'ini:e  that  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  British  Columbia  or- 
dered the  ci 
operations  on  \ 
in  order  to   i 
ployees  for  fire -hating. 

While  there  has  been  or 
single  case  of  damage  o 
Arnerican  side,  the  fires 

have  covered  a  larger  area,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  timber 
region  of  western  and  eastern 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  have  been 
burned  over  in  Washington,  and 
the  property  loss  in  Idaho  is 
placed  at  $1,500,000.  Some 
iirgin  forests  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cut-over  lands  have 
been  burned  and  large  quan- 
tities of  second  growth  timber 
have  been  dcstroved.  as  well  as 
™..aT  ON  «ou»T.ma.».  r„,»ed  av  hrp.m.d  .™>.,»o      X"°.™"- °h  L°?ip~.°?: 

{Nnqually  V«iley,  WutaiacConj  ,  .  .    One    calculation    has    it 
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that  actual  or  potential  timber  sufficient  for  300,000 
homes  has  been  burned  in  the  last  ninety  days. 

The  season  has  been  exceptionally  dry  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  the  result  thiat  fires 
are  easily  started.  In  one  instance  a  spark  from  a 
donkey  engine  used  in  logging  operations  started 
a  fire  which  covered  20,000  acres  of  land,  destroyed 
15,000,000  feet  of  saw  timber,  four  logging  camps, 
fifteen  donkey  engines,  one  locomotive,  35  flat-cars, 
20  houses,  and  three  automobiles.  From  almost 
every  section  of  the  Northwestern  timber  belt  come 
tales  of  fire  after  fire  and  endless  accounts  of  the 
struggles  of  forest  rangers  and  patrols,  loggers, 
sawmill  employees  and  citizens  in  general,  exerting 
themselves  to  exhaustion  to  check  the  flames. 


It  is  hoped  by  United  States  foresters, 
lumbermen  and  timber  owners,  continues 
this  account,  that  the  disasters  of  this  sea- 
son "will  lead  to  early  action  by  Congress 
and  State  legislatures,  looking  to  vastly 
improved  provisions  and  arrangements  for 
preventing  and  suppressing  forest  fires." 
It  is  pointed  out  that  "  there  is  small  chance 
for  reforesting  to  succeed  and  no  chance  for 
aforestation  when  the  probabilities  are  that 
fires  will  imdo  the  work  of  both  Nature  and 


man. 


n 


A  New  Light  on  the  Instinctive  Habits 

of  Spiders 


THE  layman's  mind  is  always  lulled  to 
slumber  by  the  charm  of  the  scientist's 
style  if  that  scientist  be  also  a  literary 
artist,  so  that  the  world  at  large  has  perhaps 
accepted  Fabre's  observations  on  the  spider 
and  Maeterlinck's  rhapsodies  on  the  bee 
without  the  needful  grain  of  salt. 

M.  Rabaud  in  the  Journal  de  Psychologic 
tells  us  some  instances  in  which  the  great 
gods  nod.  Fabre,  for  instance,  states  that 
some  species  of  spider  prey  only  on  bees, 
which  they  always  bite  on  the  neck  in 
order  to  reach  the  nerve  ganglion.  Other 
^jecies  of  spider  which  prey  on  a  very 
different  sort  of  insects  bite  their  victims 
anywhere  since,  Fabre  says,  they  cannot 
know  the  exact  spot  in  which  the  nerve 
ganglion  is  situated  in  every  victim.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Rabaud  comments,  wherever 
the  spider  bites  the  poison  rapidly  spreads 
and  paralysis  ensues  almost  immediately. 
The  spider  turns  over  the  prey  that  has 
fallen  into  his  web  and  wraps  him  in  a  silk 
tissue.  When  the  prey  is  thus  bound  and 
delivered,  the  spider  bites  on  any  part  of 
the  victim's  body  that  happens  to  be  under 
its  chelicerae.  If  the  region  is  tough,  the 
spider  withdraws  and  bites  along  the 
victim's  body  until  it  finds  a  soft  spot. 
This  is  often  the  cephalo-thoracic  articu- 
lation which  Fabre  calls  the  **neck."  The 
spider's  bite  is  therefore  wholly  uncon- 
scious; it  does  not  knew  where  it  must  bite. 

Rabaud  has  also  noted  interesting  varia- 
tions of  instinctive  habits  of  the  larger 
species  of  spider,  such  as  Argiope  brun- 
neichi  and  Araneus  diadematus.  Whenever 
a  bee  or  a  fly  is  caught  in  their  web,  these 
spiders  fall  upon  them,  twine  them  around 


and  bite  wherever  their  fangs  happen  to 
strike.  But  this  habitual  conduct  may  be 
modified  in  great  measure.  The  vibrations 
of  the  insect  caught  in  the  web  ordinarily 
attract  the  spider,  but  if  the  vibrations  are 
not  strong  enough  the  spider  is  repelled, 
and  may  even  be  stunned  and  fall  from  its 
web.  In  other  cases,  the  odor  of  the  victim 
causes  the  spider  to  fall  from  the  web. 

External  conditions  also  cause  variations 
in  the  process  of  enveloping  the  victim  in 
the  silken  web.  Fabre  says  that  the  spider 
sometimes  turns  over  the  victim  and  some- 
times spins  the  silk  over  its  back  or  feet, 
according  to  whether  the  victim  is  provided 
with  a  means  of  defence.  Rabaud  has  found 
that  the  victim's  resistance  is  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  spider's  conduct.  The 
movements  of  the  victim  exert  a  certain 
traction  on  the  spider's  feet  which  bend  in- 
ward. If  the  prey  vibrates  very  violently, 
this  drawing  power  is  strong  enough  to 
bring  the  prey  in  contact  with  the  chelicerae 
of  the  spider,  and  the  reflex  of  the  bite  fol- 
lows automatically.  When  butterflies  are 
caught  the  drawing  in  of  the  spider's  feet  is 
caused  by  the  slight  purchase  afforded  by 
the  wings  of  the  victim. 

Rabaud  insists,  therefore,  that  the  spi- 
ders' conduct  is  purely  mechanical.  They 
are  not  free  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  action. 
The  spider's  every  movement  is  caused  by 
the  attraction  or  stimulus  received.  Every 
movement  is  therefore  a  reflex.  But  the 
order  in  which  these  reflexes  occur  is  not 
always  the  same.  Instinct  is  only  im- 
mutable when  the  same  animals  are  ob- 
served under  always  identical  conditions. 
But  the  animal's  conduct  varies  and  be- 
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comes  exceptional  when  conditions  change 
and  are  exceptional.  This  conduct  then  ap- 
pears unusual  and  we  imagine  that  it  must 
have  some  higher  significance  and,  as 
Rabaud  concludes,  we  no  longer  see  instinct 
but  intelligence  as  the  motive  power. 
Rabaud  adds: 

This  b  not  instinct,  perhaps,  as  it  is  modified  by 
circumstaDce,  but  it  cannot  be  called  intelligence, 
since  its  mecliaiiisni  is  identical  with  that  of  in- 
■e  conduct. 


Does  it  not  prove,  at  any  rate,  that  our 
conceptions  both  of  instinct  and  intelligence 
in  lower  animal  life  must  be  modified  and 
our  erroneous  notions  discarded,  together 
with  a  little  of  our  faith  in  so  much  of  the 
popular  science  that  is  addressed,  like  so 
much  of  our  political  oratory,  to  the  ear 
rather  than  to  the  mind? 


The  British  Farmer 


BRITAIN'S  "greatest  national  indus- 
try" is  the  subject  of  a  well-reasoned 
essay  entitled  "Education  and  Research 
in  Agriculture"  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  by  S.  L.  Bensusan.  The  methods 
of  the  typical  farmer  are  criticized,  and  the 
prevalence  of  unintelligent  routine  is  the 
theme  of  several  pertinent  paragraphs: 

The  Tanner  probably  has  the  orchard  hb  grand- 
father or  the  grandfather  of  a  contemporary  planted, 
and  was  the  first  and  last  to  care  (or.  Lichen  and 
fungus  have  invaded  the  trunlu;  woolly  aphis  and 
a  score  of  other  pests  have  found  safe  harborafre  on 
the  apple-tree  branches;  the  plums  have  silver-leaf; 
when  pears  grow,  they  cract  and  shriveL  For- 
tunately, there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  the 
orchard  never  did  do  much  good  and  that  there  is 
no  marltet  for  fruit;  so  nobody  prunes  the  trees,  or 
sprays  them  in  thi  spring,  or  washes  them  in  the 
autumn,  or  sets  grease-bands  to  catch  the  winter- 
moths,  or  cuts  out  the  plum  branches  that  the  silver- 
leaf  disease  has  destroyed.  A  report  issued  in  1910 
stated  that  upwards  of  iifty  thousand  acres  of  cul- 
tivable land  in  the  West  of  England  were  under 
worthless  orchards. 

The  farmer's  wife,  who  ''looks  after"  the 
fowls — ^too  often  with  an  equally  easy- 
going routine,  and  with  no  knowledge  of 
selection  or  careful  breeding  for  good  egg- 
lajing  strains,  is  criticized,  and  the  author 
proceeds: 

So  year  succeeds  year  and  son  to  father,  and  the 
machinery  of  production  runs  at  half-speed,  and  the 
good  year  must  pay  for  the  t>ad  one  and  the  work 
run  on  through  a  seven  day  week,  year  in  and  year. 


out,  until,  at  last,  the  feeble  bands  can  carry  the 
burden  no  longer  and  Mother  Euth  welcomes  her 
helper  to  hia  rest.  He  may  have  driven  the  hardest 
bargains;  he  may  have  been  the  sternest  taskmaster; 
but,  by  reason  of  his  natural  ignorance  of  soil- 
chemistry,  food-values,  and  economics,  he  has, 
though  he  knows  it  not,  been  beaten  all  the  time, 
enriching  many  a  merchant  and  middle-man  whom 
be  has  never  seen.  We  have  in  Great  Britain  a 
quarter  of  a  million  farmers  to-day,  exclusive  of 
mall-holders  who  are  nearly  as  many;  in  all 
probability  the  number  of  those  to  which  the 
foregoing  description  would  apply  runs  far  into  sis 
figures. 

That  there  is  some  excuse  for  these  un- 
productive methods  vtith  the  small  and 
backward  farmer  is  admitted;  "it  is  well  to 
remember  his  secluded  life  and  the  hard 
work  that  fills  his  days.  He  sees  his 
friends  or  acquaintances  when  he  goes  to 
market;  at  other  times  his  family  and  work- 
ers must  suffice  him,  ,  ,  .  He  is  losing,  or 
has  lost,  the  stimulus  derived  from  a  land- 
lord who  is  a  keen  agriculturist.  .  .  .  Yet, 
with  all  his  faults  and  merits,  he  is  the  staple 
material  of  the  agricultural  community." 

The  poh'cj-  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
is  the  subject  of  some  severe  criticism,  and 
there  are  other  interesting  points.    Thus: 

\'.\Ea  the  rat,  which  penalizes  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  these  islands  by  wasting  tens  of  millions 
of  pounds  worth  of  food  and  spreading  disease 
among  mankind  and  animals,  is  nominally  under 
surveillance.  Unfortunately,  although  we  have  on 
the  Statute  Book  a  Rat  and  Mice  (Destructraa)  Act, 
its  administration  has  been  iicslected.   . 
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News  of  Nature's  World 


The  Departure  of  the  Birds 

THE  month  of  September  probably  saw 
the  departure,  from  their  northern 
breeding  grounds,  of  about  twenty  species 
of  birds,  which  have  been  spending  the 
spring  and  summer  months  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  birds  went  to  their 
southern  wintering  places,  in  our  southern 
States,  or  as  far  south  as  the  West  Indies, 
or  Central  or  even  South  America.  Unless 
the  weather  was  such  as  to  delay  their 
natural  movements,  these  species  are  likely 
to  have  included  the  following  well-known 
ones: 


Acadian  flycatcher 
Orchard  oriole 
Rough-winged  swallow 
Worm-eating  warbler 
Blue-winged  warbler 
Baltimore  oriole 
Purple  martin 
Yellow  warbler 
Veery 


Yellow-breasted  chc  t 
Hunmiir.gbird 
Kingbird 

Crested  flycatcher 
Wood  pewee 
Rose-breasted  grosbeak 
Yellow-throated  vireo 
Hooded  warbler 
Louisiana  water-thrush 


During  October  probably  about  forty 
more  ^)ecies  will  leave  their  northern 
breeding  grounds  for  their  summer  resting 
places,  where  they  will  remain  imtil  their 
spring  migration  brings  them  northward 
again.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  north- 
em  woods  will  be  nearly  deserted  by 
migrants,  but  there  will  be  a  few  winter 
residents — some  stay-overs,  some  who  come 
down  from  the  Canadian  woods,  and  pause 
in  the  latitude  of  the  northern  and  middle 
States.  The  October  migrants  to  the  south 
are  likely  to  include  the  following  species: 


Clapper  rail 
Yellow-billed  cuckoo 
Black-billed  cuckoo 
Chinmey  swift 
Least  flycatcher 
Bobolink 

Grasshopper  sparrow 
Indigo  bunting 
Scarlet  tanager 
Bam  swallow 
Cliff  swallow 
White-eyed  vireo 
Chestnut-sided  warbler 
Redstart 
Ovenbird 


Wood  thrush 

Whip-poor-will 

Nighthawk 

Sharp-tailed  sparrow 

Red-eyed  vireo 

Black  and  white  warblei 

Maryland  yellow-throat 

Long-billed  marsh  wren 

Short-billed  marsh  wren 

House  wren 

Brown  thrasher 

Cat  bird 

Phoebe 

Towhee 

Tree  swallow 


** Camouflaging*'  by  Wild  Animals 

The  supposed  attempts  of  wild  creatures 
to  escape  from  their  pursuers,  by  delibet- 
ately  relying  up>on  their  concealing  colora- 
tion, form  a  large  series  of  most  remarkable 


yams,  which  it  is  well  to  take  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  There  is  no  obvious  reason,  how- 
ever, to  discredit  the  following  story  by 
Miss  Grace  A.  Hill,  in  the  current  (July- 
August)  number  of  the  Condor,  the  magazine 
of  western  American  ornithology,  as  to  the 
remarkable  concealing  of  the  willow  ptarmi- 
gan, a  bird  common  in  the  northern  woods 
and  along  the  tundra: 

When  we  came  upon  the  first  brood  the  mother 
feigned  a  broken  wing  and  the  young  hid  in  the 
tundra  grass  (writes  Miss  Hill]  .  .  .  Shortly  after- 
wards, as  we  approached  a  small  clump  of  willows, 
we  saw  a  female  ptarmigan  struggling  in  the  grass 
as  though  from  a  mortal  wound.  I  had  never  seen  a 
bird  in  more  evident  distress  and  could  not  at  first 
believe  that  she  was  feigning.  But  when  I  came 
near,  she  ran  a  few  feet  dragging  her  right  wing. 
I  then  turned  to  look  for  the  young.  .  .  . 

Although  the  day  was  overcast,  there  seemed  to 
be  sufiicient  light  to  enable  one  to  distinguish  every 
detail  in  the  carpet  of  dry  leaves  beneath  the  wil- 
lows. Yet  I  had  not  taken  two  steps,  watching 
carefully,  when  a  young  ptarmigan  scurried  literally 
from  under  my  foot-fall.  Startled,  I  watched  in- 
tently as  I  took  another  step;  and  again  one  of  the 
birds  just  escaped  being  trod  upon.  My  attention 
was  focused  upon  a  spot  a  few  feet  away.  Gradually 
the  outline  of  a  fluny,  unblinking  birdling  became 
pricked  upon  my  vision.  His  camouflage  against  the 
brown  and  mottled  background  of  the  faded  leaves 
and  twigs  was  perfect.  I  cast  my  eye  about  to  find 
the  rest  of  the  orood.  Having  no  success  I  glanced 
back  to  the  spot  of  my  discovery.  The  bird  was 
gone.  I  gave  the  laurek  to  Nature,  and  quietly 
crept  from  the  field  of  action. 

It  is  not  necessar>'  to  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "camouflaged*^  birds  or  mammals 
employ  their  camouflage  deliberately,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  concealment.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, it  seems  far  more  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  here  we  have  simply  an  instance 
of  the  instinct  of  the  bird  to  run  and  hide, 
without  reference  to,  or  consciousness  of, 
the  colors  of  its  hiding-place.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  species  of  \\ild  birds  and 
mammals,  from  "partridges"  (ruffed 
grouse)  to  white-tailed  deer,  almost  per- 
fectly "camouflaged"  in  the  woods;  but  he 
did  not  conclude  that  the  concealment  was 
the  result  of  deliberate  selection  because 
it  happened  to  be  concealing. 

The  Noisiest  of  Bugs 

During  August  and  September,  the  most 
characteristic  of  natural  sounds  had  been 
the  long-drawn  buzz  of  the  cicada,  or 
common  harvest-fly,  often  but  mistakenly 
called  the  locust.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
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insect  differs  markedly,  in  appearance  and 
habits,  from  the  locust,  which  is  the  short- 
homed  grasshopper,  an  ancient  and  de- 
structive pest,  of  whose  devastations  we 
may  read  much  in  the  Bible.  The  cicada 
resembles  a  big  fly,  and  does  not  look  at  all 
like  a  grasshopper.  Its  transparent  wings 
are  about  twice  the  length  of  its  body,  and 
are  folded  parallel  therewith  over  its  back, 
as  it  attaches  itself  to  the  twig  of  a  tree 
(often  in  the  higher  branches),  within 
which  the  female  lays  her  eggs.  Of  the 
processes  which  follow,  much  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  because  much  of  it  is  subr 
terranean — some  of  it  as  much  as  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to 
which  the  young  fall  a  few  weeks  after  the 
eggs  are  laid.  When  the  pupa  emerges 
from  the  ground,  it  attaches  itself  to  a  fence 
rail  or  tree  trunk  and  splits  the  skin  along 
the  back,  through  which  the  winged  insect 
appears,  and  soon  flies  away.  The  pupal 
skin  dries,  and  may  remain  attached  for 
several  days  to  its  support. 

This  is  the  common  harvest  fly,  whose 
buzz  we  hear  so  frequently  during  late 
summer  and  August.  Its  development 
requires  about  two  years,  though  as  there 
are  two  broods  each  year,  one  appears 
annually. 

The  periodical  cicada,  or  so-called  "  seven- 
teen-year" locust,  develops  in  from  thir- 
teen '  to  seventeen  years,  according  to 
temperature  conditions,  heat  accelerating 
development,  and  producing  the  thirteen- 
year  form.  The  buzz  of  the  seventeen- 
year  locust  differs  in  quality  from,  and  is 
much  louder  than,  that  of  the  common 
harvest-fly.  The  sound-making  organs  are 
peculiar  to  the  cicadas,  and  are  very  com- 
plex. They  are  contained  in  the  thorax, 
where  the  buzz  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
vibration  of  a  membrance  called  the  timbal. 
As  no  auditory  apparatus  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  believed  that  cicadas  do  not 
hear  their  own  buzz,  but  feel  only  its  vibra- 
tions. Furthermore,  as  these  organs  are 
only  perfectly  developed  in  the  male,  and 
imperfectly  in  the  female,  it  is  believed  that 
all  the  noise  is  made  by  the  males,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  caused  the  Greek  poet 
Xenarchusto  remark:  "Happy  the  cicadas' 
lives,  for  they  all  have  voiceless  wives.'* 


The  Goldenrod 

Nature  sends  no  brighter  smile  these  days, 
from  the  roadsides  or  the  meadow  to  the 
wayfarer,  than  that  of  the  goldenrod,  where 
it  lingers  long  after  the  other  flower  folk 
have  vanished.  No  wonder  it  has  been 
chosen  as  the  state  flower  of  four  States — 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska— and  many  would  have  it  the  na- 
tional flower.  About  eighty  species  are 
named  by  the  botanists,  and  of  these  more 
than  half  are  found  in  the  northern  States. 
With  one  exception  all  are  classed  as 
"weeds";  but  as  Emerson,  the  wise  and 
gentle  Concord  sage,  suggested,  a  so-called 
weed  may  be  really  a  plant  whose  virtues 
are  not  appreciated. 

A  Food  and  a  Medicine 

One  of  the  northern  forest  folk  which, 
often  lingers  through  the  autunm  months, 
and  well  into  the  winter,  is  the  wintergreen, 
or  checkerberry,  with  its  bright,  green 
leaves  and  its  pretty  red  berries.  Long 
before  the  white  man  came  to  this  country, 
the  Indians  knew  that  from  the  leaves 
could  be  made  the  wintergreen  oil,  which 
lessens  the  pains  of  rheumatism.  And 
meanwhile,  long  before  then,  the  leaves 
had  been  eaten  by  the  deer  and  the  squir- 
rels and  the  bird.  If  the  berries  escape 
being  entirely  devoured,  they  dry  up  and 
often  remain  on  the  vines  until  spring, 
when  they  drop  to  the  ground,  where  their 
seeds  make  new  checkerberry  plants. 

Red-Heads  and  Beech-Nuts 

In  the  natural  world,  there  is  often  a 
curiously  close  connection  between  things 
seemingly  quite  unlike.  Take  red-headed 
woodpeckers,  gray  squirrels,  and  beech- 
nuts, for  example.  If  the  beech-nut  yield 
is  plentiful  this  autumn,  the  gray  squirrels 
will  be  plentiful;  and  also  the  red-heads, 
who  will  be  feeding  on  the  nuts  before  they 
are  ripe.  Indeed,  on  their  account  the  birds 
will  be  likely  to  remain  in  the  north  through- 
out the  winter.  And  the  nuts  are  eaten 
eagerly  by  the  common  deer,  who  seem  to 
know  that  their  oily  meat  makes  good 
flesh  wherewith  to  keep  out  the  winter's 
cold. 
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The  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  By 
Claude  H.  Van  Tyne.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  499  pp. 

In  this  first  volume  of  a  history  of  the  founding 
of  the  American  republic  Professor  Van  Tyne  makes 
a  thorough  reiBxamination  of  the  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  severance  of  the  relations  between 
the  American  colonists  and  the  British  homeland, 
and  at  the  same  time  reviews  the  various  theories 
and  explanations  advanced  by  historians  in  the 
past,  to  account  for  oiir  war  of  independence.  His 
conclusions  are  creditable  alike  to  Old  England 
as  the  mother  of  British  freedom  and  to  the  colonists 
in  America,  who  demanded  "the  full  enjoyment  of 
those  liberties  which  England  had  fostered  beyond 
any  other  ootintiy  of  the  world." 

Political  Ideas  of  the  American  Revolution.  By 
Randolph  Greenfield  Adams.  Durham,  N.  C: 
Trinity  College  Press.    207  pp. 

Dr.  Adams  has  selected  that  period  of  American 
history  in  which  the  colonies  were  struggling  for 
self-government  as  indicating  incipient  ideas  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  Some  01  these  ideas  have  be- 
come more  fully  realized  in  the  modem  British 
Empire,  or,  as  it  is  known  to-day,  the  Britannic 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  From  abundant  docu- 
mentary materials  Dr.  Adams  shows  that  among 
our  colonial  statesmen  of  the  years  1765-75  were 
leaders  of  truly  imperial  aims  and  ideals. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  Carl 
Becker.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.    286  pp. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  the  impression  that 
nothing  new  can  be  said  about  the  ancient  document 
known  in  our  history  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  advise  them  to  read  Professor  Becker's 
Dook.  They  are  likely  to  find  between  its  covers 
more  than  one  statement  that  may  surprise  them. 
To  many,  for  instance,  it  will  be  news  that  this 
declaration  is  not  itself  the  official  act  by  which  the 
Continental-  Congress  voted  for  separation  from 
Great  Britain.  The  resolution  declaring  that  "  these 
United  Colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent  states,  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  betwen  them  and  the  State 
of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dis- 
solved" was  voted  by  the  Congress  on  July  2,  1776. 
As  Professor  Becker  points  out,  this  was  the  official 
declaration  of  indepyendence,  and  the  declaration 
later  adopted  was  intended  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  reasons  for  declaring  independence,  rather  than 
the  fact  itself,  although  in  its  final  paragraph  the 
resolution  of  July  2  was  incorporated. 

Admirals  of  the  Caribbean.  By  Francis  Russell 
Hart.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     203  pp.    III. 

Paraphrasing   Tom    Reed's    famous    distinction 

between  the  statesman  and  the  politician,  one  might 

gather  from  Mr.  Hart's  book  that  a  British  naval 

hero  is  a  successful  pirate  who  is  dead.    This  applies 
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to  some,  at  least,  if  not  all  of  the  famous  admirals 
in  English  history  whose  careers  were  identiJfied 
during  three  centuries  with  adventure  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  author  makes  it  clear  that  not 
only  were  settlements  established  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  Spanish  Main  a  century  in  ad- 
v?ince  of  those  in  North  America,  but  for  three 
hundred  years  the  struggles  of  the  European  nations 
for  the  control  of  West  Indian  commerce  had  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  North 
American  colonies. 

The  Conquest  of  New  Granada.  By  R.  B.  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
272  pp. 

It  has  remained  for  an  English  historian,  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Gonzalo  Jimenez  De  Quesada  and  his  conquest 
of  the  territory  of  New  Granada,  the  Colombia  of 
our  day,  between  1530  and  1540.  It  is  said  that 
even  in  Spain  itself  Quesada's  name  has  fallen  into 
oblivion  and  few  English  writers  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  relate  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  New 
Granada— one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
South  American  histoiy.  In  the  author  s  opinion, 
Quesada  was  quite  as  great  a  man  as  was  Pizarro 
or  Cortez.  "  He  confronted  equal  perils  and  endured 
far  greater  hardships,  conquering  an  empire  just 
as  interesting  as  was  Peru  or  Mexico,  lar  more 
remote  and  inaccessible.'' 

World  History:  1815-1920.  By  Eduard  Fueter. 
Translated  by  Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.   490  pp. 

A  Swiss  scholar,  having  the  proverbial  neutral 
attitude  of  his  nation  towards  European  affairs,  has 
made  at  least  a  sincere  effort  to  write  the  history 
of  the  past  hundred  years  from  a  really  universal 
point  of  view.  Instead  of  treating  each  country  by 
Itself,  this  author  has  tried  to  get  at  the  factors  that 
have  entered  into  the  relations  of  states  throughout 
the  world  ever  since  the  Napoleonic  era.  He  has  se- 
lected the  events  to  be  treated  in  his  narrative, 
bringing  to  the  front  those  which  he  regards  as  of 
world  significance.  He  has  discarded  much  of  the 
traditional  material  of  history,  retaining  that  which 
is  vital.  In  this  process  Professor  Fueter  has  the 
distinct  advantage  of  having  had  the  training  ol  a 
journalist,  as  well  as  that  of  a  professor  of  history. 

The  History  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  By  Fer- 
dinand Schevill.    Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 

558  pp. 

We  have  long  needed  a  clear  presentation  of 
Balkan  history  in  English.  For  the  lack  of  such 
a  work  whole  generations  of  .\mericans  have  grown 
up  in  dense  ignorance  even  of  the  geographical  and 
political  divisions  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  took 
a  world  war  to  show  us  the  need  of  enlightenment 
on  these  matters.  Professor  Schevill  in  this  volume 
goes  back  to  the  migratory  period  at  the  very  da^-n 
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of  history,  and  traces  the  growth  of  nationalism  and 
imperiaium,  culminating  in  the  confused  situations 
that  have  arisen  during  our  own  times.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  volume  is  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  geographical  basis  of  Balkan  history.  It  is 
said  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  in  any  language  to 
cover  the  subject  comprehensively. 

Europe  and  Beyond.     By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    335  pp. 

This  survey  of  world  politics  covers  the  half- 
century  beginning  with  tne  Franco-Pmssian  War 


and  ending  with  the  settlement  foUowing  the  World 
War.  The  book  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  an  earlier 
volume,  **The  Re-Making  of  Modem  Europe 
(i  789-1871)."  The  author  admits  that  the  last 
half-centuiy  has  not  yet  fallen  into  perspective, 
and  that  the  time  for  writing  the  history  of  it  has 
not  3ret  arrived.  But  as  he  has  been  for  a  long  time 
engaged  on  these  studies,  he  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative for  the  use  of  other  students  of  foreign  affairs. 
Mr.  Marriott  is  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Oxford, 
and  is  the  author  of  many  works  on  history  and 
politics.    He  is  well  equipped  as  an  historian. 


Sociology,  Politics,  Economics 


Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Human  <Society.  By 
Franklin  H.  Giddings.    Macmillan.    308  pp. 

After  a  lifetime  of  study  and  writing  on  sociology 
Professor  Giddings  presents  in  this  volume  consecu- 
tive studies  of  the  subject  without,  as  he  says,  "  the 
form  or  the  formality  of  a  text."  He  reviews 
caidinal  ideas  and  prradples,  exhibiting  them  in 
many  lights  and  relations.  Serious  students  will 
be  richly  rewarded  by  a  careful  reading  of  this  book* 

The  Iron  Man  in  Industry.  By  Arthur  Pound. 
Boston:  The  Atlandc  Monthly  Press.    330  pp. 

Arthur  Pound  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  a  resident  of  Flint,  one  of  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  automobile  industry. 
His  book  outlines  in  a  most  interesting  way  the 
social  meaning  of  automatic  machinery.  Those 
chapters  which  originally  appeared  as  articles  in 
the  AtianHc  Monthly  roused  great  interest.  Mr. 
Pound  points  out  that  the  Iron  Man  has  brought  the 
woild  leisure  which  it  is  not  yet  fitted  to  employ 
to  good  advantage.  He  offers  a  modem  argument 
for  education  of  our  industrial  workers  to  equip 
them  profitably  to  enjoy  the  leisure  with  which  the 
automatic  machine  now  provides  them. 

The  Population  Problem.  By  A.  M.  Carr- 
Saunders.    Oxford  University  Press.    516  pp. 

The  author  of  this  study  began  by  collecting 
material  with  a  view  to  discussing  certain  special 
aspects  of  the  population  problem,  and  then  went  on 
to  the  more  difficult  task  of  tracing  out  the  relation 
of  each  one  of  these  aspects  to  the  problem  as 
a  whole.  He  goes  back  to  the  ori^  of  all  the  most 
important  questions  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  population,  and  attempts  to  view  the  whole 
problem  from  an  historical  and  evolutionary  stand- 
point. It  is  indeed  difficult  to  cover  so  much  g^und 
m  a  single  volume  of  this  size,  but  the  author  mod- 
estiy  suggests  that  if  he  has  done  no  more  than  to 
draw  attention  to  the  existing  need  of  such  a  work 
he  will  feel  that  he  has  not  wholly  failed  of  his  pur- 
pose. So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  modem 
attempt  to  make  such  a  presentation  in  English. 

Aspects  of  Americanization.  By  Edward  Hale 
Bierstadt.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  Eidd  Company. 
260  pp. 

Refraining  from  sentimentalism  about  the  foreign- 
bom,  Mr.  Bierstadt  frankly  recognizes  the  un- 
sympathetic attitude  that  has  been  held  by  most 


Americans  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the  cmel  results  of 
this  attitude.  His  purpK>se,  however,  is  not  so 
much  to  discuss  the  effect  of  these  errors  on  the 
immigrant  himself  as  to  bring  out  the  wholly  bad 
effect  on  the  nation.  Our  idea  of  the  "melt- 
ing-pot" as  a  "cmdble  which  we  alone  shall 
constmct,  under  which  we  shall  light  the  fires 
of  our  making,  and  into  which  we  shall  throw 
any^  and  all  ingredients  which  we  rqprd  as 
foreign  to  our  own"  must  give  way  to  a  finer  and 
truer  conception. 

Americans  by  Choice.  By  John  Palmer  Gavit. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    448  pp. 

Among  the  many  books  recentiy  published  on  the 
subject  of  Americanization,  this  volume  is  the  first 
to  give  detailed  infonnation  concerning  the  actual 
process  of  naturalization  as  applied  in  this  country 
to  our  foreign-bom  citizens  and  to  show  what  is 
being  done  by  the  various  a^ncies  now  engaged  in 
various  forms  of  social  activity  intended  to  extend 
among  our  people  the  knowledge  of  their  govem- 
ment  and  their  obligations  to  it.  Thb  stud^  was 
made  possible  through  the  use  of  funds  supphed  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  of  New  York.  Many 
investigators  have  cooperated,  and  the  result  is 
a  most  impressive  showing  of  facts.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  immense  labor  involved  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  material,  it  is  stated  that  more  than 
26,000  petitions  for  naturalization  in  the  United 
States  courts^— one-fifth  of  all  filed  in  a  single  yeai 
—were  examined  and  analyzed. 

England.  By  an  [Overseas  Englishman. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    272  pp. 

A  direct,  plain-spoken  statement  of  England's 
position  in  relation  to  the  British  Empire  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  of  her  sons  who  speaks  for  the 
citizens  of  Britain's  overseas  dominions. 

Government  and  Industry.  By  C.  Delisle 
Bums.    Oxford  University  Press.    315  pp. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  dear 
the  need  of  a  new  conception  of  the  organized  econo- 
mic community,  as  set  over  against  the  nineteenth- 
century  ideas  of  individualism  and  of  state  "inter- 
ference" in  enterprise.  The  author's  assumption 
is  "that  social  organization  is  actually  based  upon 
the  pursuit  of  a  common  good,  shared  by  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  economic  sphere  this  organiza- ' 
tion  is  coordinated  by  the  economic  activities  of 
government."  .. 
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The  American  Party  System.  By  Charles 
Edward  Merriam.    Macmillan.    439  pp. 

Professor  Merriam  has  written  his  analysis  of 
the  American  party  system  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  political  parties  in  our  country.  He  gives 
an  account  of  the  structure,  processes  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  political  party,  designed  to  show  as 
clearly  as  possible  what  the  function  of  the  political 
party  is  m  the  community.  Professor  Merriam 
has  given  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  party  system  in  the  United 
States,  besides  making  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
English  party  system  and,  on  a  more  limited  scale, 
of  those  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  For  six 
years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  City 
Council,  and  in  191 1  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Mayor.  His  practical  experience,  supplement- 
ing his  scientific  studies,  has  led  him.  to  see  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  party  processes. 

Justifiable  Individualism.  By  Frank  Wilson 
Blackmar.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    142  pp. 

In  this  little  book  Professor  Blackmar  gives  ex- 

f)ression  to  views  that  have  received  comparatively 
ittle  attention  from  American  sociologists  in  recent 
years.    He  believes  that  undue  emphasis  has  been 

{)laced  on  the  value  of  the  ''mass  play"  of  social 
ife,  and  that  individual  culture  has  been  neglected. 
In  much  of  this  teaching  no  room  has  been  left  for 
the  development  of  personality.  The  author  believes 
that  in  order  that  the  individual  may  be  trained  in 
social  responsibility  and  service,  greater  attention 
must  be  given  to  bis  natural  traits  and  aptitudes. 

The  Coming  of  Coal.  By  Robert  W.  Bruire. 
Association  Press.     123  pp. 

Mr.  Bru^re  offers  a  timely  discussion  of  the  social 
value  of  coal.  It  sunmiarizes  facts  concerning  the 
coal  industry  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
sought  in  scientific  and  technical  treatises. 

Legislative  Procedure.  By  Robert  Luce. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    628  pp. 

This  volume  consists  of  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
law  that  governs  lawmakers  in  America.      It  is 


one  of  four  volumes  by  the  same  author,  treating 
of  the  science  of  legislation.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  other  three  yet  to  be  published 
will  deal  with  legislative  assemblies,  leg^lative 
principles  and  legislative  problems.  Mr.  Luce 
has  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in 
the  National  Congress,  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  MassachusetU 
Constitutional  Convention  of  191 7-19. 

Principles  of  the  New  Economics.  By  Lionel  D. 
Edie.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.    525  pp. 

"New  Economics"  here  connotes  an  approach  to 
the  discussion  of  economic  topics  and  problems  from 
the  psychological  and  historical  view-points,  taking 
into  account  the  far-reaching  effects  on  economic 
processes  brought  about  by  the  industrial  ^plica- 
tions of  modem  science.  Professor  Edie*s  hook  is 
offered  as  a  description  of  economic  facts,  rather 
than  a  discussion  01  economic  philosophy. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Labor  Prob- 
lems. By  Gordon  S.  Watkins.  Thomas  Y.  Ciowdl 
Company.    664  pp. 

The  treatment  of  current  labor  problems  by  Dr. 
"Watkins  is  of  more  than  academic  interest.  The 
author  has  embodied  his  own  first-hand  observa- 
tions as  a  wage-earner  in  mines  and  machine  indus- 
tries. He  holds  no  brief  for  either  employers  or 
wage-earners  as  a  class.  His  chief  concern  in  the 
present  volume  has  been  to  anal>'^:e  and  describe 
whatever  maladjustments  in  industry  ,  impede 
industrial  and  social  progress. 

Causes  and  Cures  for  the  Social  Unrest.  By 
Ross  L.  Finney.    Macmillan.    287  pp. 

The  author  of  this  work,  who  b  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  offers  a  "progressive,"  rather  than 
radical,  program  of  reform.  He  niakes  his  book 
''a  frank  appeal  to  the  middle  class,"  and  in  the 
various  remedies  that  he  suggests  for  our  present 
economic  ills  he  steers  midway  between  sodalistt 
and  individualism. 
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Labrador;  The  Country  and  the  People.  By 
Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  and  Others.  Macmillan. 
529  pp.    111. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  standard  work  on 
Labrador.  Dr.  Grenfell  contributes  a  new  intro- 
duction, summing  up  what  has  been  done  in  the 
last  few  years  to  extend  knowledge  of  Labrador's  re- 
sources, and  describes  the  condition  of  the  fisheries. 

Hamburg:  Her  Political,  Economic,  and  Cul- 
txiral  Aspects.  Hamburg:  L.  Friederichsen  &  Co. 
194  pp.     III. 

This  book  is  intended  to  provide  the  foreigner, 
especially  in  English-speaking  lands,  with  up-to- 
date  information  concerning  the  second  largest  city 
of  Germany.  The  illustrations,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  port  and  harbor,  are  of  especial 
interest  to  Americans. 


Cannibal  Land.  By  Martin  Johnson.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    191  pp.    111. 

This  book  of  "  Adventures  with  a  Camera  in  the 
New  Hebrides"  gives  the  most  recent  information 
about  actual  cannibals  among  the  almost  unknown 
tribes  of  the  Melanesian  Islands.  The  twenty-fivT 
excellent  photographs,  collected  for  reproduction, 
are  declared  to  be  the  best  pictures  of  cannibals 
ever  taken. 

Last  Days  in  New  Guinea.    By  Captain  C.  A.  W 
Monckton.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  287  pp.  HI- 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recall  a  volume  of  "  Ex- 
periences of  a  New  Guinea  Resident  Magistrate.** 
which  appeared  some  years  ago.  The  same  author. 
Captain  C.  A.  W.  Monckton,  continues  his  narra- 
tive in  this  second  book,  *'Last  Days  in  New 
Guinea."  Many  photographs  of  life  in  New 
Guinea  are  reproduced  in  the  book. 
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ArmittiuDas  On  November  n  everybody  in 
W/b  ^(,g  civilized  world  will  have 
been  duly  reminded  that  four 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Armistice  was 
signed  and  the  guns  ceased  firing  along  the 
battlefront  that  extended  across  France. 
Anniversaries  in  themselves  are  arbitrary 
affairs,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  cold  logic 
for  using  one  date  rather  than  another  to 
remind  ourselves  of  some  past  event  of  an 
historical  character.  But  cold  logic  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind  needs  the  support  of 
warm  sentiment.  Anniversaries  are  valu- 
able chiefly  because  they  can  be  used  so 
conveniently  to  help  a  large  number  of 
people  to  think  in  a  purposeful  way  about 
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the  same  things  at  the  same  lime.  Thus  it, 
was  neither  half  an  accident  nor  yet  half  a 
play  to  the  world's  galleries  that  led  to  the 
fixing  of  Armistice  Day  one  year  ago  for 
the  ofwning  of  our  great  Conference  at 
Washington  on  the  problems  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East.  It  was  a  fine  and  sincere 
use  of  an  anniversary  to  lend  depth  and 
strength  to  the  appeal  of  President  Harding 
for  real  measures  looking  to  a  substitution 
of  the  rules  of  law  and  reason  for  the  rule  of 
force.  The  delegates  from  many  nations 
joined  the  United  States  at  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
sacrifices  made  on  behalf  of  a  better  world 
by  the  men  who  laid  down  their  lives,  and 
by  the  women  and  children  whose  suffering 
in  that  period  of  warfare  had  been  endured 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  wars  might  cease. 
.Armistice  Day,  then,  as  each  succeeding 
November  brings  another  anniversary,  is 
to  remind  us  of  the  supreme  need  of  justice 
in  the  relations  of  men  and  nations,  and  of 
the  duty  that  still  belongs  to  us — not  less 
than  it  belongs  to  others — to  give  our  best 
thought  and  effort  to  the  establishment  of 
peace  upon  true  foundations. 

Gaita  In  the  retrospect  of  the  j-ear, 
^^  the  Washington  Conference 
"'  stands  out  as  the  most  satis- 
factory of  various  efforts  not  so  much 
intended  to  bring  back  "normal"  condi- 
tions, as  to  stabilize  the  world  on  new  and 
better  principles.    The  Genoa  Conference"^ 

and  other  meetings  in  Europe  were  wniienj  1^ 

down  as  disappointing  in  their  results,  ifC^'T- 
not  as  total  failures.  In  the  long  run,  how- 
ever, those  attempts  at  agreements  for  the 
economic  restoration  of  Europe  will  doubt- 
less look  more  creditable  than  they  were 
regarded  at  the  moment.  There  had  to  be 
a  beginning  of  short-range  interchange  of 
views   that  should   include   Russians  and 
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Germans.  It  became  evident  that  more 
time  must  elapse  before  the  larger  situation 
would  be  ripe  for  treatment  upon  lines  of 
bold  policy.  The  European  peoples  had  to 
live  still  longer  with  their  separate  problems 
before  they  could  find  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  most  pressing  of  their  collective  in- 
terests. Thus  Armistice  Day  of  igii  fails 
to  dawn  upon  that  picture  of  a  harmonized 
Europe  which  had  been  so  ardently  antici- 
pated by  certain  European  statesmen. 
Yet  there  remains  reason  to  hope  that 
brighter  skies  may  be  visible  when  we  reach 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  sigiung  of  the 
Armistice,  one  year  hence. 

Hittory—Iii  One  particular  advantage  in 
T  hira  "''serving  historical  anniver- 
*"  saries  is  the  help  they  afford 

in  the  teaching  of  history.  On  October  12, 
we  celebrated  Columbus  Day.  This  has 
become  a  legal  holiday  in  thirty-two  of  our 
forty-eight  States.  In  recent  years  miUions 
of  Americans  have  learned  things  about 
history  and  geography  that  only  thousands 
knew  before  the  Great  War.  There  had 
been  vast  shifts  of  population  in  earlier 
historic  eras,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
migrations  that  broke  up  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  nothing  else  in  all  history 
means  so  much  to  us  as  the  movements 
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that  resulted  from  the  eagerness  of  Europe 
to  utilize  the  discovery  of  North  and  South 
America.  Columbus  Day,  rightly  observed, 
should  not  only  remind  school-teachers  and 
newspapers  to  impress  many  lessons  of 
modem  history,  but  should  be  made  to 
assist  in  enabling  everyone  to  understand 
better  the  problems  of  the  nations,  and  the 
essential  things  that  peoples  of  European 
origin  have  in  common.  The  recurrence  of 
Columbus  Day  should  be  definitely  used 
to  encourage  a  wider  reading  and  study  of 
the  history  of  the  past  five  centuries.  The 
reader  soon  discovers  that  the  history  of 
North  and  South  America  has  at  all  times 
since  Columbus  been  inevitably  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  European  peoples, 

Ctlumiiu  Day  No  lesson  emerges  more  clearly 
^.jj  from  a  real  study  of  modem 
"'  history  as  dating  from  the 
period  of  Columbus  than  the  impossibilihr 
of  securing  the  happiness,  peace,  and  wel- 
fare of  any  particular  nation  or  r^on, 
without  reference  to  the  well-being  of 
many  other  regions  and  peoples.  Columbus 
Day  this  year  has  reminded  us  of  progress 
in  Brazil,  where  they  are  celebrating  the 
centennial  of  their  political  independence, 
and  it  has  suggested,  as  among  the  great 
events  of  the  past  year,  the  decision  of 
Chile  and  Pern  to  settle  their  differences  by 
arbitration  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Every  new  forward 
step  in  Western-Hemisphere  history  ought 
to  be  recounted  on  each  recurring  celebia- 
tion  of  Columbus  Day.  For  instance, 
Columbus  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
his  fame  is  especiaUy  identified  with  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  to  be 
especially  noted  therefore  that  Columbus 
Day  last  month  coincided  nearly  enourii 
with  the  announcement  of  plans  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Uncle  Sam  from  that  direct 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Santo  Domingo  that  has  been  exercised  for 
a  number  of  years  past  in  the  interest  of 
domestic  peace  and  order,  and  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  West  Indies  from 
foreign  aggression.  We  have  recently 
published  an  article  in  this  magazine  ex- 
plaining the  fwlicy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Republics  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti. 
The  most  difficult  problems  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  continue  to  be  those  that 
center  about  the  reconstruction  of  the 
affairs  of  Mexico.  Generally  speakingr 
however,    the    recurrence   of    this   years 
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Columbus  Day  found  the  affairs  of  ibe 
Western  Hemisphere,  all  the  way  from  the 
Arctic  seas  to  Panama  and  from  Panama  to 
Cape  Horn,  in  decidedly  better  condition, 
from  the  political  and  economic  standpoint, 
than  the  year  before — and  probably  better 
than  at  any  previous  time  since  the  era  of 
discovery  and  colonization.  Herein  lies  a 
theme  that  might  well  be  considered  and 
discussed  in  the  history  classes  of  our  high 
schools  and  colleges.  When  the  next  Colum- 
bus Day  arrives,  the  peoples  of  North 
and  South  America  will  have  opportunity 
to  recount  the  experiences  of  another  Pan- 
American  Congress,  which  is  soon  to  be 
held  at  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile. 

A  CuibiTsof  When  Western  Europe  was  so 
/fcJWonnx  greatly  excited  over  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus  and  his 
successors,  and  when  Spain,  England, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Holland  competed 
so  adventurously  for  shares  of  territory, 
they  were  entering  upon  imperial  pohcies 
which  have  been  responsible  for  keeping 
the  world  at  war  a  great  part  of  the  time 
for  several  centuries.  These  imperial  rival- 
ries culminated  in  the  supreme  conHict  that 


THB  NEW  YORK  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  PRESIDENT 
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STREETS 
(Aftet  him  ntiicmcnt  rrom  the  prnidencv  Hr.  Monroe 
SeTb^ght  hiin"to"New  York.  Vhm  he  died  in' 1831. 


THE  MONROE  PALACE  IN  RIO  JANEIRO.  BRAZIL 

(Whirh  honon  the  promulBalor  of  Ihe  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  palace  i>  at  the  Eatiance  (o  thii  yeiat  wntdi  fair  at 

Rio  which  celebrate!  Braiil'a  CenieBary) 

was  suspended— though  not  ended — on 
Armistice  Day,  1918.  Sofaras  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  concerned,  those  clashing 
policies  of  empire  were  successfully  opposed 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
American  colonies  of  the  North  and  the 
Latinlc  colonies  of  the  South.  But  the 
great  historic  expression  of  this  challenge  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  made  in  the 
name  of  President  Monroe  in  1823;  and 
we  shall  next  year,  therefore,  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  mean  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through  their 
Government  regarded  themselves  as  domi- 
nant or  as  paramount  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  rather  that  they  felt  themselves 
in  a  position  to  assume  responsibility. 
Many  of  the  worst  wars  in  the  world  have 
occurred  because  there  was  lacking  that 
quick  assumption  of  res|X)nsibility.  by  those 
who  might  have  commanded  peace,  which 
would  have  checked  agression  at  the  oul'iet. 


We  Moh 

Piact  'Oui 
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For  a  hundred  years  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  been 
less  afllicted  with  international 
wars  than  other  parts  of  the  world;  and 
this  favorable  showing  has  been  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  civilisation  has  been  backward 
and  populations  have  been  turbulent,  with 
domestic  order  hard  to  maintain,  in  maiiy 
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parts  of  our  Western  world.  The  fact 
that  we  had  served  public  notice  that  we 
were  going  to  make  the  peace  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  our  business,  in  so  far  as  Eu- 
rope might  be  inclined  to  use  the  military 
argument,  has  served  to  prevent  an  in- 
definite number  of  conflicts.  That  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  in  practice  been  a 
beneficent  thing,  making  for  peace  and 
progress,  and  that  it  has  not  in  fact  been 
an  instrument  for  "Yankee"  aggrandize- 
ment, is  now  sufficiently  evident  to  thought- 
ful people  alike  in  South  America  and  in 
Europe.    Its  prestige  will  survive  a  century. 

Tit  Turki  In  the  period  of  Columbus, 
E^SlT"  **'^"  ^^  Western  nations 
were  so  excited  over  the  rich 
spoils  that  might  be  gained  across  the  seas, 
and  when  the  bold  spirits  were  launching 
ships  and  cultivating  the  art  of  navigation, 
Eastern  Europe  had  its  own  problems,  and 
these  were  of  a  very  different  kind.  The 
Turks,  having  overrun  Asia  Minor,  and 
having  gained  territory  and  power  on  both 
sides  of  the  Black  Sea,  worked  their  way 
southward,  and  about  forty  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  America  they  had 
taken  Europe's  great  eastern  capital,  Con- 
stantinople. At  the  very  time  when  the 
English  were  beginning  to  establish  colonies 
in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  Eastern 
Europe  was  desperately  struggling  to  keep 
the  Turks,  who  had  already  overrun  Hun- 
gary, from  capturing  Vienna.  Captain 
John  Smith  himself,  as  an  international 
adventurer,  had  been  lighting  against  the 
Turks  in  Eastern  Europe  before  he  came 
over  to  Virginia.  The  Turkish  advance  had 
been  checked,  and  Vienna  had  been  saved; 
but  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary. 
was  held  as  a  Turkish  military  stronghold 


until  1686.  Greece  had  been  made  a  Turk- 
ish territory  in  1460,  and  remamed  a  part 
of  Turkey  until  the  year  182^.  The  Arabic- 
speaking  Mohammedans,  taking  control  of 
the  whole  of  North  Africa,  had  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  to  Sp>ain  and  had  remained 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  that 
peninsula  until  their  expulsion  in  121 1. 
They  would,  earlier,  have  moved  on  to  the 
possession  of  Paris  but  for  the  historic  vic- 
tory of  Charles  Martel  in  732. 


Ctntaria 


Through  these  long  centuries 
the  "Eastern  question,"  with 
its  various  complications,  has 
had  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope. Gradually  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan 
regions  began  to  throw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke.  The  Russians  redeemed  the  Crimea, 
and  the  provinces  that  we  now  call  Ru- 
mania saw  the  last  of  their  Turkish  rulers 
in  about  1861.  The  Turks  had  held  Bel- 
grade and  dominated  Serbia  until  favorable 
circumstances  emancipated  these  southern 
Slavs  in  1829.  The  Bulgarian  uprising 
of  187s  led  to  Russian  intervention,  with 
the  consequence  of  Russia's  victory  over 
Turkey  in  1S77.  But  for  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  England  under  Disraeli  and  of 
Germany  under  Bismarck,  Russia  n'ould 
have  swept  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  at 
that  time,  opening  the  passage  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  and  holding 
Constantinople.  Again,  but  for  the  selfish- 
ness of  Western  Europe,  the  rising  young 
Balkan  states  would  have  driven  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe  before  the  Era  of  the  Great 
War.  When  the  Turkish  Government  early 
in  igisdecided  toenler  theGreat  Warasan 
ally  of  Germany  and  Austria,  it  was  fully 
expected  in  the  United  States  that  Allied 
victory  would  at  last  result  in  expelling 
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'.he  Turks  as  rulers  from  Europe  forever, 
and  it  was  further  assumed  that  the  reform 
of  government  in  Asiatic  Turkey  would 
eliminate  the  old  system.  In  the  series  of 
treaties  resulting  from  the  negotiations  at 
Paris,  the  one  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  dealt  with  Turkey. 

Jfc  Instead    of   providing    for    a 

Se^Mitni  reorganization  of  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  all  races,  the  victorious  Allies  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  parceling  out  Turkey 
among  themselves  under  the  pretext  of 
mandates.  Russia  had  fallen  away  from 
the  Alliance,  and  the  earlier  program,  under 
which  Constantinople  would  have  been 
granted  to  the  Russians,  was  superseded. 
The  Greeks,  with  pardonable  but  unwise 
ambition,  through  the  influence  of  Veni- 
zelos  at  Paris  secured  a  mandate  to  hold 
Smyrna  and  much  adjacent  Asiatic  terri- 
tory. France  and  England  had  the  largest 
claims,  and  the  Italians  found  themselves 
rivals  of  the  Greeks.  The  Allies  look  pos- 
session of  Constantinople.  The  .Armenian 
corner  of  Turkey  was  regarded  as  a  lia- 
bility rather  than  as  an  asset,  and  so  the 
Armenians  were  left  to  whatever  fate  might 
l>e  in  store  for  them.  If  the  Allies  had  been 
content  to  agree  upon  a  program  for  recon- 
struction in  the  interest  of  all  the  people 
Ihing  in  Turkey,  and  had  not  yielded  to 
their  own  ambitions  for  territory  and  em- 
pire, they  could  easily  enough  have  secured 
acquiescence  and  made  a  success  of  the 
enterprise.  Turkey  could  ha\'e  been  policed 
by  a  local  constabulary-  under  international 
guidance.  Its  agriculture  and  trade  could 
have  been  restored,  and  agencies  for  edu- 
cation and  public  health  could  have  been 
successfully  established  and  administered. 
But  in  their  game  of  greed  the  Allies  did 
not  play  fairly  with  one  another,  and  disas- 
ters thick  and  fast  have  followed  their 
separate  adventures. 

KtmoTi  The  Turkish  Nationahst  move- 
'^™^"'  ment  under  Mustapha  Kemal 
did  not  at  first  seem  so  formi- 
dable, but  it  was  fanned  by  the  flames  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism;  and  it  succeeded  beyond 
its  own  hopes  by  the  encouragement  it 
received  from  certain  of  the  -Allies  as  against 
others.  The  help  that  the  Greeks  received 
from  England  was  not  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  forces  of  Kemal,  when  not  only 


MUSTAPHA   KEMAL,  HEAD   OF  THE   TURKISH 

NATIONALIST      MOVEMENT,      IN      EUROPEAN 

DRESS.    CONFERRINQ    WITH    HIS     PRINCIPAL 

MILITARY  LEADER,  ISHET  PASHA 

the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  but  also 
the  policies  pursued  by  the  French  and  the 
Italians  all  worked  together  at  a  given  mo- 
ment for  the  expulsion  of  the  Greek  armies 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  reconquest  of 
Smyrna  by  the  Turks.  When  these  things 
were  going  on,  it  was  only  dimly  perceived 
in  Western  Europe  that  the  conquering 
Turks  would  not  be  content  to  remain  in 
Asia  and  to  respect  neutral  zones  along  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  At  Constantinople,  there  re- 
mained the  Sultan,  in  nominal  authority, 
but  under  the  complete  domination  of  the 
British  occupying  forces.  In  the  Straits 
was  a  powerful  British  fleet.  The  Remal 
Government,  with  headquarters  at  Angora, 
had  been  outlawed  by  the  Sultan.  But, 
with  great  victories  to  its  credit,  this  up- 
start bandit  government  was  in  position  to 
order  the  abdication  of  the  Sultan;  and  it 
astonished  the  world  by  demanding  that 
the  European  lands  adjacent  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  commonly  known  as  Thrace, 
should  be  restored  to  the  Turks.  A  map 
accompanying  Mr.  Simonds'  article  shows 
the  territories  that  are  in^-olved. 
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ADMIRAL  MARK   L.  BRISTOL.  UNITED  STATES 
HIGH  COMMISSIONER  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE 

(Admiral  Bristol  it  typiciJ  of  Che  fine  American  Kuneo 
vhn  hAvp  mme  up  Uu-ouih  All  rank!  «nd  kerved  in  all 
urarld.     He  uw  duty  on  the  battleihJp 


puti  oT  the  worfd.  He  uw  duty  o 
TeiH  in  the  Bpniih  Amencu  War; 
conuuandi  In  the  Oteat  War;  and  ha  ' 
reproentvtJTe  id  the  Eattcn  Ueditenj 
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ASOuMm  Most  of  this  district  had  been 
Dmlm'  awarded  to  Greece  at  the  end 
°  of   the  war.     In  a  note  that 

will  stand  in  history  as  perhaps  the  most 
abject  in  all  the  record  of  Europe's  dealing 
with  Turkey,  the  Allies  on  September  13 
conceded  Thrace  to  the  victorious  Turks. 
If  the  Balkan  States  had  been  harmonious, 
they  could  have  kept  the  Turks  in  Asia 
without  referring  the  matter  in  any  way 
to  England  and  France.  But  their  own 
rivalries  and  discords  had  ruined  them, 
one  after  the  other.  The  people  of  England 
so  emphatically  refused  to  be  drawn  into  a 
war  on  behalf  of  Greece  against  the  Turks 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  negotiate. 
It  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  problem  to 
simple  terms.  There  was  the  imminent 
possibility  of  another  war  that  would  in- 
volve the  whole  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as 
Soviet  Russia  was  seemingly  intending  to 
participate,  while  Germany  at  a  given  mo- 
ment might  join  hands  with  Moscow.  It 
is  those  who  understand  the  situation  best 
who  realize  most  keenly  its  difficulties  and 
dangers.    Mr.  Simonds  presents  it  for  our 


readers  in  this  number  of  the  Review  with 
his  usual  keenness  of  analysis  and  his  re- 
sources of  historical  study  and  practical 
information.  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  writes 
of  it  ail  as  a  student  familiar  with  the  East 
from  much  recent  travel  and  former  rea- 
dence.  Of  the  Greeks  at  home  we  have  a 
delightful  description  from  Lawrence  H. 
Baker,  of  ihe  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  a  long  visit. 

Dkkerint  These  are  indeed  terrible  days 
CowwmH     ^°'*  ^'°^"   "^t'o^s  whose  an- 

omtqutncti  ^^j^  have  been  devoted  above 
all  else  to  the  struggle  of  centuries  to  win 
freedom  and  safety  for  their  Christian  peo- 
ples and  to  redeem  Europe  from  the  deadly 
bUght  of  Turkish  overlordship.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  fortunate  rather  than  other- 
wise that  punishment  has  so  swiftly  fol- 
lowed wrongdoing.  It  is  not  our  function, 
nor  is  it  our  wish,  to  accuse  any  particular 
statesman  or  any  single  European  country 
of  deliberate  international  crime  in  the 
shaping  of  Europe's  program  of  folly  that 
has  so  quickly  met  inevitable  reverses  in 
these  years  following  the  Armistice.  Amer- 
ica's power  had  turned  the  scales  in  favor 
of  the  Allies,  and  American  influence  was 
paramount  in  1917  and  igiS.  It  was  not 
our  intention  merely  to  promote  new  em- 
pires on  the  ruins  of  old  ones.  Under  the 
leadership  of  this  country  it  would  have 
been  ptossible  to  secure  unanimous  agree- 
ment upon  a  sound  plan  of  readjustment  in 
the  Near  East,  and  upon  many  other  things 
that  afterwards  went  wrong  in  the  badly 
managed  negotiations  at  Paris.  Since  there 
was  no  disinterested  leadership  that  was 
practical  enough  to  shape  the  war  settle- 
ments, it  was  inevitable  that  selfish  and 
particularistic  points  of  view  should  have 
prevailed,  and  that  the  spirit  of  dicker- 
ing should  have  resulted  in  agreements 
that  destroyed  unity  of  purpose  and  that 
were  i)ound  to  fail  for  lack  of  honest  co- 
operation. 

AttKtidm  As  for  the  United  States,  we 
had  made  appalling  war  sacri- 
fices on  the  supposition  that 
noble  results  were  to  be  secured;  but  we 
neglected  to  define  in  advance  the  precise 
nature  of  those  commendable  objects  for 
which  we  were  fighting,  and  we  abdicated 
our  authority  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
most  necessary  to  exert  it.  It  is  not  easy  to 
know   how   to  restore  American  influence 
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to  the  place  that  it  ought  to  hold.  Merely 
to  acquiesce  in  anything  that  Europe  thinks 
it  wants  at  a  given  moment  is  not  the  way 
to  restore  American  leadership.  Thus  all 
European  leaders,  in  view  of  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  their  own  countries, 
think  that  the  United  States  ought  to  can- 
cel the  debts  owed  by  those  countries  to 
the  United  States  Treasuiy-.  But  they  are 
arguing  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
own  fiscal  difficulties,  and  not  in  the  least 
from  that  of  .America's  fx)wer  to  use  influ- 
ence for  the  world's  peace  and  best  welfare. 
E\er  since  those  debts  were  incurred,  their 
obligations  have  been  fully  met — not,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  of  a  dollar  by  the 
European  beneficiaries,  but  wholly  by  the 
American  taxpayers.  Exception  is  to  be 
made  of  Great  Britain,  which  will  pay  in 
full.  There  will  come  a  time  when  Europe's 
monetary  obligations  to  America  will  have 
to  be  adjusted,  for  most  of  them  will  never 
be  paid  in  the  terms  of  the  original  agree- 
ment. But  when  that  adjustment  comes, 
it  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  a  large  pro- 
gram for  world  harmony,  with  the  United 
States  foremost  in  proposing  the  plans. 

(f«-4«Afou     American    opinion    is    slowly 
Sritol  Nw    ''"'  ^"''^'^  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  a  resumption  of  Ameri- 
can responsibility.    A  great  step  was  taken 


CEN2SAI.  SIR  CHARLES  HARINOTON.  IN 
COMMAND  OF  THE  BRITISH  FORCES  AT  CHA- 
NAK  ON  THE  ASIATIC  SIDE  OF  THE  DARDA- 
NELLES NEAR  CONSTANTINOPLE 
(Gcneml  Hurincton  rcprncnti  Uic  hiah  chiroctcr  and 
to  wrorchy  of  ftdmLr a- 

t  the  vLctory-fluihcd 

^     ._  .    _       into  CoTvCiuitinopIc 

I  EuTDpccD   toTltorici  occupied   by  Gneki) 
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n-hen  we  secured  the  agreement  upon  naval 
ratios.  It  is  now  the  accepted  principle, 
not  disputed  anywhere,  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  to  be  the  fore- 
most naval  powers,  with  equality  of  naval 
strength.  It  follows  inevitably  that  rivalry 
between  these  two  countries  henceforth  is 
lo  be  in  the  fields  of  friendly  commerce,  and 
never  to  involve  military  menace.  The 
British  and  American  Navies  are  destined  to 
cooperate,  not  only  "in  the  regions  of  the 
Pacific,"  but  in  all  the  seas,  for  peace  and 
order.  We  have  not  been  officially  engaged 
in  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  Turks, 
but  we  have  not  hesitated  to  send  strong 
naval  forces  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Our  Navy  is  there  to  protect  Americans; 
but  incidentally  its  presence  is  in  token  of 
sympathy  with  certain  positions  that  Great 
^ritain  as  leader  of  the  Allies  has  announced 
■as  the  irreducible  minimum.  President 
Harding  and  SecreUry  Hughes  have  let  it 
be  known  that  the  United  States  stands 
with  England  in  demanding  that  Turkey 
shall  never  again  be  allowed  to  close  the 
Dardanelles.  Free  and  safe  use  of  the  deep 
1  waterways  and  passages  of  the  world  has 
I  become  a  matter  of  international  naval  con- 
f  cern,  and  the  United  States  has  an  opinion 
to  express,  and  back  of  that  opinion  is  an 
emerging  policy. 

OatNaag  The  United  States  Navy 
M,",''  henceforth  is  not  to  be  re- 
"  °"  garded  primarily  as  an  isolated 
force  for  the  advancement  of  American  in- 
terests or  the  defense  of  American  rights. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  force  that  protects  rights 
in  general.  There  is  nobody  left  in  the 
world  who  has  any  disposition  to  subject  the 
United  States  to  the  challenge  of  force. 
Legitimate  American  interests  are  not  just 
now  endangered  anywhere.  Might  we  not, 
then,  with  impunity  go  much  farther  in 
reducing  our  naval  establishment  than  we 
obligated  ourselves  to  do  by  the  treaty  fixing 
naval  ratios  that  was  signed  at  Washington 
early  this  year?  Even  with  a  reduced  jier- 
sonnel  following  the  abandonment  of  new 
building  and  the  scrapping  prc^am  as 
adopted,  we  are  still  spending  several  times 
as  much  upon  the  Navy  as  in  any  of  the 
years  that  immediately  preceded  our  en- 
trance upon  the  war.  With  an  actual  budget 
deficit  of  at  least  $500,000,000,  might  we  not 
at  once  reduce  our  naval  bill  to  the  average 
yearly  expenditure  of  the  period  from  1913 
to  1917?   The  answer  should  be  a  most  em- 


phatic n^ative.  As  matters  stand  in  the 
world,  we  are  under  more  obligation  to 
keep  an  efficient  navy  well  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum force  that  was  figured  out  in  the 
Hughes  program  than  we  are  at  present  to 
cut  the  materiel  and  personnel  of  the  Navy- 
down  to  the  limit  as  prescribed. 

'^'WJqf  We  committed  ourselves  in 
/•otISot^  '917  to  a  policy  which  meant 
that  we  were  going  to  act  as  a 
super-police  force  to  help  put  down  a  world 
riot.  To  put  down  that  riot  with  intelli- 
gence and  justice  meant  that  we  must  be 
associated  with  the  defenders  as  against  the 
aggressors.  But  to  have  assum«i  such  a 
responsibihty,  with  all  its  burdens  and 
risks,  must  have  imphed  that  we  were  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  further  task  of 
playing  a  leading  part  in  the  prevention  of 
future  riots.  In  its  nature,  the  policy  itself 
is  permanent,  not  temporary.  The  world  is 
so  far  from  the  desired  stable  equilibrium 
that  police  functions  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  invidng  disasters  beyond  calcula- 
tion. Among  the  ways  by  which  the  United 
States  can  continue  to  protect  itself  while 
performing  its  larger  duty,  there  is  none 
more  specific  or  plain  than  the  maintenance 
of  an  efficient  American  Navy.  Again  and 
again  in  the  past  experience  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  seen  that  unpreparedoess 
invites  war.  There  ought  to  come  a  time 
when  our  international  duties,  and  our  own 
safety  alike,  will  permit  the  reduction  of  / 
our  naval  bill  far  iielow  the  present  figures^/ 
No  one  would  care  to  pay  high  prenwitta 
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rates  on  insurance  policies  if  adequate  insur-     made  the  war  for  Cuban  liberation  so  brief 
aiice  could  be  pro\'ided  at  low  rates.  and  deciai\'e. 

In  many  ways  Roosevelt's  ca- 
reer was  associated  with  the 
advancement  of  the  United 
States  as  a  naval  power.  If  his  views  had 
prevailed,  we  should  have  strengthened  our 
Navy  enormously  in  the  period  of  two  or ' 
three  years  before  we  found  ourselves  a 
belligerent  in  the  Great  War.  Mr.  Henry 
Breckenridge,  of  the  Navy  League,  well  says 
that  our  Navy  is  an  "  agent  of  subility  in  a 
troubled  world."  And  he  adds  that  "it  car- 
ries no  threat,  but  it  lends  authority  to 
America's  voice,  speaking  for  altruism,  jus- 
tice, and  law."  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  a  letter  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Breckenridge 
expresses  the  Roosevelt  point  of  view  in 
sentences  that  we  are  glad  to  quote: 


^J^  It  is  proper  to  hope  for  a  time 
Otbi^27  when  naval  protection  will  be 
so  well  safeguarded  by  agree- 
ment of  all  the  powers,  with  .\nglo-Ameri- 
can  cooperation  as  the  nucleus,  that  total 
expenses  may  be  greatly  curtailed.  But 
that  time  has  not  yet  come,  and  it  may 
unhappily  be  long  deferred.  The  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  is  a  voluntary 
organization  that  is  doing  its  best  to  keep 
the  .\merican  public  aware  of  the  value  of 
our  Navy  from  every  rational  standpoint. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, October  27  was  designated,  on  the 
League's  suggestion,  as  "Navy  Day."  Our 
readers  will  not  have  to  be  reminded  that 
October  27  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
da}'  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  yearly 
recurrence  of  Roosevelt's  birthday  can  be 
made  inSuential  for  the  best  ends  of  pa- 
triotism, even  without  the  closing  of  banks 
and  schools  and  the  creation  of  another 
legal  holiday.  That  the  Navy  League 
should  seek  to  identify  their  views  of  pubUc 
policy  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  wholly  creditable.  No  Ameri- 
can has  ever  lived  whose  convictions  regard- 
ing the  value  of  the  American  Navy  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  were  clearer  and 
stronger  than  those  of  Roosevelt.  His  first 
book,  written  in  his  youth,  was  on  the 
naval  side  of  our  War  of  181 2.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  played  a  more 
energetic  part  than  anyone  else  at  Wash- 
ington in  making  the  Navy  ready  for 
Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  and  the  corre- 
sponding  victory   in   Cuban   waters   that 


Those  who  proposed  the  celebration  of  N'avy 
Day,  who  urge  upon  you  what  they  Itelieve  lo  be 
an  opportunity  of  patriotic  service,  are  advocates 
of  oeace.  They  believe  in  and  support  the  policy  of 
reauction  of  armaments  by  agreement  but  reject  as 
absurd  the  fatuity  of  disarmament  by  example. 
Living  in  a  world  of  reality  they  would  foster  the  in- 
strument of  their  security  while  looking  forward  to 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  not  yet  attained  when  the 
only  security  needed  by  mankind  shall  rest  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  nations. 

Admiral  Gleaves  made  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress upon  the  Navy  to  a  great  radio  audi- 
ence on  September  24  from  the  broadcasting 
station  at  Newark.  The  address  was  subse- 
quently printed  in  newspapers,  and  it  co\-- 
ered  the  naval  situation  with  remarkable 
completeness.  No  part  of  this  address  was 
more  convincing  than  that  which  argued 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  personnel  of  our 
naval  force  at  a  mitumum  large  enough  to 
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nrovide  a  nucleus  of  trained  officers  and 
men  around  which  expansion  could  be  made 
in  case  of  need.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  it  has  been  to  our  advantage  as  a 
nation  to  be  lacking  in  naval  strength;  and 
there  have  been  times  when  our  naval  weak- 
ness has  not  only  brought  great  harm  upon 
us,  but  has  also  prevented  our  exercising 
wholesome  influence  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  peace  beyond  our  own  domains. 
And  if  all  this  has  been  true  in  times  past, 
it  remains  quite  as  true  that  the  American 
Navy  has  yet  a  part  to  play  in  the  world. 
Its  mission  has  been  clarified  by  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  and  emphasized  by  more 
recent  events  showing  how  dangerously 
turbulent  are  world  conditions. 

The  If  the  Navy  League,  Secretary 

jf^^  Denby,  and  the  professionals 
n  mum  ^^  whom  Admiral  Cleaves  (re- 
tired) is  a  worthy  representative  are  jus- 
tified in  their  arguments  for  a  strong  Navy, 
it  is  hardly  less  true  that  the  spokesmen  for 
the  Army  are  entitled  to  be  heard  just  now 
when  the  temptation  to  cut  down  national 
expenditures  is  so  hard  for  Congress  to  re- 
sist. There  is  an  extreme  minimum  line  for 
each  of  these  forces  below  which  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  that  either  of  them  will 
be  reduced.  If  one  must  choose  between 
the  two  forces,  it  is  more  important  from 
the  broader  standpoint  to  keep  the  Navy 
well  above  the  extreme  minimum.  But 
there  are  great  disadvantages,  and  there  is 
some  practical  danger,  in  allowing  the  Army 
to  be  cut  below  the  point  that  Secretary 
Weeks  and  General  Pershing  have  indicated 
as  necessary  if  we  are  to  keep  alive  all  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  modern  military,  structure. 
General  Pershing  says  that  there  must  be  a 
minimum  of  150,000  enlisted  men  and  13,- 
000  officers  in  view  of  what  we  expect  from 
the  Army.  With  a  regular  establishment  of 
this  size,  it  is  possible  to  train  the  National 
Guard  and  to  keep  the  reserve  forces  suit- 
ably organized.  General  Pershing  and 
General  Harbord  spoke  frankly  and  sensibly 
about  Army  requirements  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Association,  which  was  held  early  in  October 
at  Washington,  and  which  represented  ap- 
proximately 70,000  commissioned  reservists. 

Rtd         In    spite    of    the    forced    de- 

^Ahtl        mobilization  of  Germany,  the 

armies  of  the  world  to-day  are 

greater  than  they  were  in  that  decade  of 


avowed  militarism  that  preceded  the  out-^ 
break  of  19 14.  The  surest  way  for  thc^ 
United  States  and  other  peace-loving  coun- 
tries to  be  drawn  into  another  conflict  is  to 
disarm  completely  and  disavow  further 
responsibility.  We  cannot  possibly  live  a 
tranquil  life  unarmed  in  a  world  of  con- 
fusion  and  violence.  Immense  Russian 
armies  under  sinister  control  are  lurking  be- 
hind the  uncertainties  of  Moscow  diplo- 
macy. It  is  well  known  that  the  Turkii 
onset,  which  found  the  Allies  so  ill-united  for 
resistance,  was  with  the  full  encouragement 
of  the  Moscow  dictators.  Furthermore, 
although  Germany's  hand  nowhere  ap- 
peared, it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Ger- 
many and  Russia  have  established  close 
relations,  and  that  Turkish  success  would 
seem  to  minister  to  what  are  doubtless  the 
underlying  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
Germany  of  to-day.  To  assert  that  these 
dangerous  conditions  do  not  in  any  manner 
concern  the  United  States  or  threaten  our 
future  well-being  is  to  show  one's  self  inca- 
pable of  learning  anything  by  experience. 
There  are  possible  combinations  of  military 
power  that  might  within  two  or  three  dec- 
ades force  the  United  States  into  a  defen- 
sive war.  It  would  be  folly  to  abandon  our 
ability  to  protect  ourselves  in  modem  ways 
merely  because  we  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes. 
Everyone  concedes  that  we  must  have  some 
kind  of  an  Army;  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  shall  keep  it  up  to  the  minimum 
strength  designated  by  our  authorities,  or 
seriously  impair  it  by  permitting  Congress 
to  reduce  it  below  that  line.  The  number 
of  men  called  for  by  the  War  Department 
is  not  excessive.  Military  and  naval 
establishments  wisely  and  efficiently  trained 
and  led,  as  is  now  true  of  our  Navy  and 
Army,  are  necessary  to  insure  safety  as  well 
as  to  enable  us  to  do  our  part  in  a  dangerous 
world  epoch. 

Electing  On  November  7  the  country 
qJ^^  will  decide  once  more  between 
"'  the  two  great  parties  that  are 
rivals  for  political  favor.  In  every  con- 
gressional district  a  member  is  to  be  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  districts  in  Maine, 
where  the  election  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber II,  with  Republican  success  in  each 
district.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  a 
large  number  of  Southern  districts  there  is 
no  campaign  going  on  because  the  results 
had  already  been  determined  in  Democratic 
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primaries,  the  Republican  parly  not  being 
in  a  position  to  make  a  serious  contest. 
One-third  of  the  ninety-six  Senate  seats  are 
to  be  filled  by  state- wide  popular  vote,  and 
gome  of  these  thirty-two  senatorial  compe- 
titions have  been  attracting  more  than 
local  interest.  Congress  adjourned  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  and  thus  the  Congressmen 
gained  for  their  campaign  purposes  at  home 
a  week  in  September,  the  entire  month  of 
October,  and  the  first  week  of  November. 
They  will  have  barely  two  weeks  after  the 
election  for  recreation  or  private  busines.-^, 
inasmuch  as  the  President  has  decided  to 
call  them  back  to  Washington  in  extra  ses- 
sion on  November  20.  This  will  give  Con- 
gress the  benefit  of  a  two-weeks  momentum 
when  the  regular  session  opens  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December.  The  ship  subsidy 
bill  will  be  pressed  with  vigor.  The  present 
Congress,  which  was  elected  along  with 
President  Harding  in  November,  1920,  will 
expire  by  limitation  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March.  If  the  state  of  public  business 
should  then  require  further  legislative 
action.  President  Harding  would  have  to 
call  the  new  Congress  (elected  in  the  present 
November)  into  extra  session.  If,  however, 
the  legislative  docket  should  be  fairly  well 
cleared,  the  new  Congress  would  not  meet 


until  its  first  regular  session  opens  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  1913.  This  would 
give  a  clear  period  of  nine  months  during 
which  the  flags  would  not  be  flying  over  the 
Senate  and  House  wings  of  the  Capitol 
building.  It  has  been  a  good  many  years 
since  a  newly  elected  Congress  has  not  been 
called  into  extra  session  earlier  than  the 
constitutional  date  fixed  for  its  first  regular 
meeting. 

£>Umafti  In  our  last  bsue  we  com- 
r  iff"'  ""^nted  upon  the  new  Ford- 
ney-McC  umber  Tariff,  and 
published  an  extensive  article  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  framers  of  the  bill 
by  Mr.  Edward  Dingley,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  familiar  as  an  expert  and  a 
Republican  journalist  with  the  details  of 
tariff  framing,  and  who  also  had  some  part 
in  the  recent  work  that  has  been  done  undei 
Mr.  I'ordney's  leadership.  We  are  publish- 
ing in  this  number  two  important  tariff 
articles,  each  of  them  written  rather  from 
an  impartial  point  of  view  than  from  that  of 
political  partisanship.  Dr.  Friday,  the  dis- 
tinguished economist  who  is  now  head  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  writes  at 
our  request  upon  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to 
the  cost  of  living.    Mr.  Philip  G.  Wright  of 
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Washington,  who  is  an  accomplished  stu- 
dent in  fields  of  economic  research,  and  who 
is  connected  with  the  new  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomics, has  prepared  for  our  readers  an 
article  which  deals  in  a  scholarly  and  valu- 
able way  with  various  aspects  of  the  tariflF, 
and  discusses  particularly  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  new  tariff  has  been  built 
upon  scientific  lines.  This  inquiry  is  highly 
pertinent,  because,  viewed  in  its  larger  as- 
pects, the  most  important  thing  in  the 
Fordney-McCumber  law  is  the  plan  now 
adopted  under  which  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  change  particular  rates 
or  even  change  the  basis  of  valuation,  after 
due  ascertainment  of  certain  facts. 

"Elastic"  T^^^  President,  if  he  should  act 
Provisions  under  this  clause  of  the  new 
law,  would  announce  changes 
in  pursuance  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  Tariff  Commission.  The  creation  of  a 
Tariff  Commission  was  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  of  19 13. 
This  body  has  not,  hitherto,  had  a  highly 
authoritative  position;  but  it  has  done 
much  valuable  work,  and  its  usefulness  has 
been  conspicuously  recognized  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  legislation.  It  had 
been  the  duty  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
furnish  information,  but  not  to  recommend 
rates.  It  was  able  to  furnish  the  Fordney 
Committee  with  reliable  data  regarding 
foreign  tariffs  and  the  bearings  of  foreign 
policies  ufMDn  trade.  Henceforth,  however, 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  be  a  far  more 
important  agency  than  heretofore,  because 
it  will  not  only  study  the  operation  of  our 
own  tariff  schedules,  and  the  f)olicies  of 
foreign  governments  as  related  to  American 
industry  and  commerce,  but  it  will  con- 
stantly watch  all  these  complicated  matters 
with  the  consciousness  that  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  recommend  specific  changes  if 
they  should  seem  necessary.  This  is  a 
radical  departure,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  long 
and  highly  desirable  step  in  the  direction  of 
taking  the  tariff  out  of  politics. 

Litiini  Under     We    are    publishing    as    our 

M<  A^cu?        frontispiece  in  this  number  a 
Tariff  Law  ^  .  ,  ^    ^1 

group  picture  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Mr. 
Thomas  O.  Marv^in  has  succeeded  Professor 
Page  of  Virginia  in  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commission,  Dr.  Page  having  several  years 
ago  succeeded  Professor  Taussig  of  Harvard. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  our  readers  at  a  mo- 


ment's thought  that  the  ultimate  power  of 
Congress  over  tariff  policies  and  over  par- 
ticular rates  is  not  in  any  manner  dimin- 
ished; but  a  more  orderly  and  a  more 
responsive  method  has  been  found  for  mak- 
ing tariff  practice  accord  better  with  tariff 
policy.  Congress  retains  its  full  power  to 
legislate  upon  any  tariff  item,  or  to  repeal 
the  new  elasticity  clause.  The  Fordney 
tariff  had  been  in  process  of  construction 
and  adoption  for  two  years  or  more.  To 
have  the  tariff  question  settled  somehow 
was  more  important,  both  for  domestic  in- 
dustry and  for  our  importing  interests, 
than  the  rates  themselves.  The  report  of 
the  conference  conMnittee  was  adopted 
promptly  by  both  Houses,  and  President 
Harding  signed  the  new  tariff  bill  on  Sepn 
tember  21.  The  law  went  into  effect  at 
midnight  of  the  same  day,  and  numerous 
cargoes  that  were  approaching  our  ports 
from  foreign  countries  failed  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  arriving  in  time  to  p)ay  the 
Underwood  rates  rather  than  the  higher 
duties  imposed  in  the  Fordney  schedules. 

Partisan  ^^^  ^^^  tariff  represents  upon 
Viewpoints  the  whole  the  demands  of 
the  agricultural  interests,  while 
also  adopting  the  views  of  American  indus- 
try and  labor  upon  foreign  competition 
under  existing  conditions.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  Democrats  would  try  to 
make  the  tariff  count  in  their  favor  as  a 
leading  campaign  issue.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  year  book,  issued  by  the 
National  Committee,  the  tariff  is  given 
the  foremost  place.  On  the  score  of  the 
tariff,  the  tax  question,  foreign  policy,  and 
many  other  things,  the  Democrats  attack 
the  Harding  Administration  and  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  all  along  the  line.  The  Re- 
publicans, in  a  slim  brochure  compiled  for 
their  campaign  speakers,  emphasize  sound 
financial  and  economic  policies  and  meth- 
ods; show  that  American  wage  scales  since 
the  war  have  fallen  very  little  as  compared 
with  European  wages;  defend  the  new 
tariff  vigorously,  and  cite  the  princi|>al 
rates  of  foreign  tariffs;  defend  the  work  of 
the  Washington  Conference  and  our  foreign 
pohcy  in  general;  and  make  a  strong  ap]>eal 
for  continued  control  of  Congress  through 
the  remaining  half  of  Mr.  Harding's  Admin- 
istration. If  there  is  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  patient  and  conciliatoiy  gentleman 
in  the  White  House,  and  a  still  more  preva- 
lent opinion  that  the  Republican  Congress 
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has  come  short  of  reasonable  expectations, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Democratic  leader- 
ship seems  to  be  captivating  the  public 
fancy  or  making  masterful  appeals  to 
American  opinion.  There  are  many  points 
where  the  fortunes  of  particular  candidates 
have  aroused  local  excitement;  but,  viewing 
the  pohtical  season  in  its  entirety,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  characterize  it  as  de- 
cidedly more  apathetic  than  usual. 

Nat  York  Political  contests  in  the  State 
Poliiits  of  New  York  have  always 
fncussed  national  attention. 
More  than  any  other  State,  New  York  is 
pivotal  as  between  parties  and  sections. 
The  primary  system  has  been  modified  in 
New  York,  and  candidates  for  the  more  im- 
portant offices  are  now  nominated  once 
more  in  State  conventions.  In  the  last 
week  of  September  the  Republican  con- 
vention met  at  Albany,  and  the  Democrats 
assembled  at  SjTacuse.  Governor  Miller 
was  unanimously  renominated  at  Albany, 
and  Senator  Calder,  who  desired  to  succeed 
himself,  met  with  no  opposition.  No 
Governor  of  New  York  ever  succeeded  in 
winning  more  sincere  approval  from  his 
own  party  than  has  been  accorded  to  the 

present  incumbent.    The  balance  d  power     „   ,„,^  ,   co™l«id.  h.«.th  comas. 
m  the  Democratic  convention  was  firmly  sioner  of  new  york  city 

held  by  Tammany  Hall,  and  exercised  by     (Who  w»  «>a.in.t«]  by  th.  oemocntk  ™v™tioD  .t 

Syracute  foe  the  IJnlted  State*  Senate) 

its  impassive  and  silent  leader,  Charles  F. 
Murphj-.  The  candidacy  of  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  for  Governor  had  been 
pushed  with  aggressive  energj-,  but  had 
been  a  failure  in  the  up-State  contests  that 
selected  delegates  for  SjTacuse.  In  New 
York  City,  where  the  Democrats  of  the 
State  of  New  York  principally  reside,  the 
issue  was  not  for  the  voters  to  decide  but 
was  left  to  the  "Boss."  Mayor  Hylan  was 
vociferous  for  Mr.  Hearst,  while  Democrats 
of  independent  proclivities  were  as  strongly 
against  the  famous  publisher. 

The  The  anti-Hearst  following  had 

il'lr^'"''/  "^5"'^*^^  '"  securing  from  Ex- 
treemtn  QQvernor  "AI"  Smith  a  prom- 
ise to  accept  the  nomination  if  offered  him. 
The  Hearst  newspapers  had  long  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  Smith.  So  great  was 
the  antagonism  that  a  bolt  seemed  inevi- 
table. Mr.  Murphy  had  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve  at  SjTacuse.  A  word  from  him 
would   ha^■e  nominated  Hearst,  with  the 
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consequence  that  many  leading  Democrats 
would  have  openly  supported  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
menace  of  Hearst  newspaper  antagonism 
in  case  Smith  were  chosen.  After  pro- 
tracted suspense,  Murphy  named  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Hearst  announced  his  willingness 
to  support  the  ticket.  On  some  basis,  the 
three  leaders  had  come  to  an  agreement.  If 
the  Hearst  press  had  arrayed  itself  against 
Smith,  he  would  not  have  stood  much 
chance  of  election,  although  he  is  popular, 
able,  and  highly  esteemed.  On  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  Syracuse  convention, 
there  appeared  the  first  issue  of  a  daily 
newspaper  in  that  city  owned  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hearst.  It  was  announced 
in  Mr.  Hearst's  own  newspapers  that 
Syracuse  is  *'the  thirteenth  city  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  which  Mr.  Hearst 
owns  one  or  more  daily  newspapers. '*  Few 
people  can  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
influence  and  power  that  this  signifies. 

The  Bankers  The  largest  annual  meeting  in 
^"^D^tT^  the  history  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  was  held 
in  New  York  City  in  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber, with  nearly  10,000  members  from  the 
South  and  West  filling  up  the  hotels  of  the 
metropolis.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  convention  was  the  discussion  of  the 
proper  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  European  debts  due  us.  These  total 
about  Si  1,000,000,000,  and  it  is  becoming 
evident  that  the  larger  part  cannot  be  paid, 
certainly  for  many  years,  chiefly  because 
our  debtors  are  so  near  insolvency  that  they 
cannot  obtain  the  surplus  goods  or  gold  to 
satisfy  our  claims.  An  increasing  number 
of  Americans  are  convinced  that  some  dras- 
tic readjustment  of  these  debts  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  leave  Europe  in  a  condition  to 
trade  with  us;  many  feel  that  we  are  losing 
much  more  through  disruptions  of  trade 
relations  than  we  should  lose  through  scaling 
down  our  war  claims.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  generally  conceded,  even  by  those  who 
hold  such  opinions,  that  it  is  at  present 
politically  impossible  to  effect  anything  in 
the  nature  of  even  partial  cancellations, 
with  a  further  doubt  whether  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  can  ever  be  changed  to  favor 
such  a  liberal  ix)licy.  The  European-debt 
question  has  been  referred  through  Con- 
gressional action  to  a  commission — which 
has,  however,  the  most  meager  general 
powers  and  no  power  at  all  to  remit  a  single 


dolhr  of  the  debts  or  even  to  establish  any 
elective  moratorium. 

Chancellor  In  this  Situation,  it  was  ob- 
yu"J"  viously  helpful  for  the  many 
thousands  of  visiting  bankers 
from  the  South  and  West  to  hear  the  most 
enlightened  opinions  on  the  foreign-debt 
question  and  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 
They  will  go  back  to  their  home  -towns 
throughout  the  country  with  new  views  of 
the  matter,  and  their  visit  to  New  York 
should  do  no  little  toward  guiding  public 
opinion  throughout  the  United  States  on 
right  lines.  The  most  elaborate,  forceful,  and 
lucid  deliverance  on  the  question  came  from 
Mr.  McKenna,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the 
British  Exchequer.  He  cleared  the  air  in  ad- 
vance with  p)ositive  assurances  that  England 
was  able  to  pay  her  debt  to  the  United  States 
and  that  she  would  not  think  of  any  alter- 
native. Of  the  other  allied  countries, 
France  has  the  greatest  resources,  but  in 
Mr.  McKenna's  opinion  she  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  her  foreign  debt  in  full.  The  other 
debtor  nations  cannot  possibly  pay  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  owe- 
The  English  financier  warned  us  that  an 
attempt  to  force  payment  of  these  debts  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  distressed  Europ)ean 
countries  would  not  only  be  disastrous  to 
them  but  to  the  international  trade  of  the 
whole  world.  He  believes  that  the  creditor 
nations  will  gain  more  from  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  overseas  trade,  with  its  benefit 
to  factories  and  workshops,  full  employ- 
ment and  profits  at  home  than  they  could 
possibly  gain  from  the  small  amount  of  debt 
that  could  actually  be  collected. 

The  Mr.  McKenna's  constructive 

Sulgl^ud       proposal  was  that  the  debtor 
"  and    creditor   nations   should 

get" together  in  a  full  and  frank  conference 
to  work  out  as  exactly  as  possible  the 
amounts  that  could  conceivably  be  paid 
ultimately.  With  this  determined,  he  ad- 
vised a  moratorium  of  some  years.  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
in  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the  bankers, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  about  half  the  total 
sum  owed  to  the  United  States  by  the  Allies 
consisted  of  debts  incurred  after  we  had 
gone  to  war,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
this  part  of  the  European  obligations  should 
be  canceled.  Still  another  well-known 
New  York  banker,  Mr.  Alvin  W.  Krech, 
urged  a  holiday  of  ten  years  for  the  con- 
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tinental  Euro[>eaii  nations  in  debt  to  us, 
during  which  their  obligations  would  be 
regarded  as  non-existent.  As  to  the  German 
reparations,  Mr.  McKenna's  view  was  that 
Germany  could  not  pay  in  the  immediate 
future  more  than  the  total  of  foreign  assets 
now  held  in  Germany,  These  consist  of  in- 
vestments of  various  kinds  and  balances  in 
foreign  banks,  and  he  estimated  the  total 
at  $1,000,000,000.  To  accomplish  even 
this,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  stop 
the  further  depreciation  of  the  mark,  which 
might  be  done  by  easing  up  on  the  repara- 
tions payment.  He  advised  that  no  further 
demands  be  made  on  Germany  for  at  least 
three  years  after  her  foreign  assets  had  been 
taken,  with  the  hope  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  further  reparations  pay- 
ments could  be  made  up  to  the  amount  of 
Germany's  exportable  surplus. 


fn  October,  Secretary  Mellon 


Our  Ftnt 

&W  W  "^  ^^  Treasury  De'partment 
invited  subscriptions  to  a  pub- 
lic loan  of  $500,000,000,  the  first  long-term 
bond  issue  to  be  Soated  by  the  United 
States  since  the  war.  The  Treasury  had 
been  confronted  by  huge  refunding  opera- 
tions necessary  during  the  coming  winter 
and  spring.  In  addition  to  many  short- 
term  loans  that  will  mature,  there  are 
$870,000,000  of  Victory  Notes  falling  due 
on  December  15,  and  $930,000,000  more  on 
May  20,  1933.  The  total  obligations  that 
the  nation  will  have  to  pay  or  refund  before 
June  30,  next,  amount  to  no  less  than 
$3,525,000,000.  The  country  has  been 
taxed  heavily  and  has  succeeded  in  not  only 
accounting  for  its  tremendously  increased 
current  bills,  but  in  paying  off,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, $1,200,000,000  of  the  principal  of  its 
war  debt.  For  the  present  fiscal  year,  how- 
ever, the  nation  faces  a  deficit  and  not 
much  can  be  done  toward  further  re- 
ducing our  war  debt,  which  now  stands 
at  $21,800,000,000. 


ThtNta, 
Bond 


This  new  long-term  refunding 
bond  issue  was,  then,  the 
logical  recourse.  The  bonds 
bear  4}^  per  cent,  interest  and  run  for  25  to 
30  years.  While  the  amount  mentioned 
was  $500,000,000,  the  Treasury  may  make 
allotments  in  response  to  over-subscriptions; 
and  within  a  ver\'  few  days  after  the  lists 
were  opened  it  was  plain  that  life-insurance 
companies,  savings- l^anks,  and  individual 
capitalists  would  ask  for  very  much  more 


THB  RIGHT  HON.  REGINALD  UcKENNA 


than  the  stated  half-billion,  the  indications 
being  that  the  aggregate  of  subscriptions 
would  exceed  $1,500,000,000.  The  Trea- 
sury agreed  to  make  full  allotments  in  the 
case  of  all  subscriptions  of  $10,000  or  less. 
Holders  of  Victory  Notes  could  use  them  in 
paying  for  the  new  bonds.  They  are  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  up  to  the  amount  of 
$5000,  except  estate  and  inheritance  taxes, 
and  are  entirely  exempt  from  all  State  and 
local  taxes  and  from  the  federal  normal  in- 
come tax. 

RailroaJj  Ppr  the  first  lime  since  No- 
rtiffc*^  vember  of  1920,  the  railroads 
have  no  surplus  and  idle 
freight  cars.  The  return  of  the  coal  miners 
to  work  and  the  rush  to  get  fuel  to  con- 
sumers came  in  September,  just  at  the  time 
when  ihe  autumn  crop  movement  normally 
begins  to  make  heavy  demand  on  railway 
equipment.  With  this  unusual  movement 
of  coal,  which  should  have  been  gotten  out 
of  the  way  during  the  summer,  the  roads 
are  finding  themselves  short  of  cars  and 
locomotives,  in  spite  of  the  relatively  large 
orders  for  new  equipment  which  have  been 
given  during  the  last  eight  months.  The 
word  "relative"  is  used  because,  even  with 
the  much  lalked-of  equipment  orders  of 
1922,  the  finances  of  the  railways  have  not 
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permitted  them  to  add  anything  like  so 
Jnuch  to  their  equipment  as  was  customary 
m  earlier  and  more  prosperous  years.  For 
instance,  through  the  first  seven  years  of 
this  century,  200,000  freight  cars  was  the 
average  annual  order.  During  the  next 
seven  years,  the  average  was  about  140,000, 
while  between  1914  and  192 1  it  had  fallen 
to  114,000  cars,  getting  as  low  as  65,000  in 
1919  and  1921. 

The  Railways*    These  prosaic  figures  become 
fUi  ^^^'  eloquent  of  the  plight  of 

our  transportation  plant 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  more 
work  for  it  to  do  now  than  in  the  earlier 
years,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real  pros- 
perity unless  this  carrying  work  is  done 
promptly  and  efficiently.  The  whole  secret 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  railroads  do  not 
feel  financially  able  to  buy*  the  full  number 
of  cars  and  locomotives  that  are  needed. 
The  outlook  is  not  particularly  bright.  An 
earnest  attempt  was  made  by  Congress  in 
the  Esch-Cummins  act  to  arrange  matters 
so  that  the  roads  would  be  able  to  earn 
enough  money  to  establish  fair  credit  and 
obtain  the  capital  necessary  for  plant  in- 
vestments. The  course  of  their  earnings 
since  the  rate  reductions  on  July  i  does  not 
seem  to  promise  that  the  object  of  the  Esch- 
Cummins  act  has  been  achieved.  The  cur- 
rent reports  of  net  earnings  do  not  impress 
investors.  It  is  true  that  the  vertical  drop 
in  September  was  largely  due  to  the  strikes 
of  the  shopmen  and  the  coal  miners;  but 
factors  more  fundamental  and  continuing 
than  these  are  interfering  with  the  revival 
of  the  railroads  as  sound  and  profitable 
properties. 


The 

Labor 

QuesUon 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  eco- 
nomic tendencies  that  brought 
the  railroads  to  the  verge  of 
insolvency  a  few  years  ago  are  again  at 
work.  With  rates  stationarv  or  reduced, 
the  cost  of  producing  transportation  is  once 
more  increasing,  due  to  the  higher  prices 
the  railroads  pay  for  what  they  consume. 
Of  these,  labor,  fuel  and  steel  are  most  im- 
ix)rtant.  The  average  of  the  eight  leading 
steel  products  is  now  $53.55  per  ton,  against 
an  average  of  $42. 1 2  last  February.  The  de- 
mand is  heavier  and  the  cost  of  production  is 
greater  owing  to  the  recent  20  p)er  cent,  in- 
crease in  the  wages  of  steel  workers.  It 
may  be  that  coal  can  be  produced  in  future 
years  at  less  than  the  present  cost,  but 


indications  do  not  p)oint  to  such  a  help- 
ful change.  Already  there  is  discussion  of 
another  coal  strike  next  April. 

The  Supply  The  chief  reason  why.  the  steel 
^Fadini  niakers  were  forced  suddenly 
to  raise  wages  20  per  cent,  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  that  it  was  necessar\'  to 
bid  more  to  get  workers  to  man  their  plants. 
Almost  before  we  ceased  talking  about  the 
alarming  unemployment,  there  developed, 
at  first  in  spots  here  and  there,  and  then 
generally  throughout  the  countr\',  a  full 
measure  of  employment  and  in  certain 
localities  an  acute  shortage  of  labor.  To 
this  fact,  more  than  to  any  new  strength  in 
unionization,  are  due  the  repeated  victories 
of  labor  organizations  during  the  past  few 
months  in  the  struggles  over  wages.  The 
coal  miners  won,  as  did  the  textile  workers, 
and  the  only  important  reversal  the  unions 
met  in  their  effort  to  hold  onto  wartime 
wages  or  further  increase  them,  was  in  the 
case  of  the  railroad  shopmen.  This  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the 
general  shortage  of  labor,  and  Americans 
are  gradually  coming  to  appreciate  the 
effect  that  the  new  immigration  law  is  hav- 
ing in  cutting  down  the  available  supply 
of  workers,  especially  of  unskilled  laborers. 

The  Effect  0}  For  years  we  have  depended 
^iITT!^"  for  our  common  labor  on  immi- 
grants, at  first  the  Irish  and  in 
later  years  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Italians, 
Slovaks,  and  other  people  from  the  South  of 
Europe.  But  under  the  present  immigra- 
tion restrictions,  as  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  has  pointed  out,  the  gain 
in  population  through  immigration  is  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  pre-war  rate.  We 
were  accustomed  to  show  a  net  gain,  due  to 
foreign  influx  of  700,000  to  800,000  annu- 
ally; now  it  is  about  75,000,  and  half  of 
these  are  women  and  children.  Mr.  George 
E.  Roberts,  analyzing  the  immigration 
statistics  in  the  National  Citv  Bank  bulle- 
tin,  finds  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  new 
law,  there  were  admitted  only  32,724  immi- 
grants classified  as  laborers,  while  there 
were  actually  100,058  emigrants  so  classi- 
fied, showing  that  we  lost  in  that  year 
67,334  more  workers  than  we  gained.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  emi- 
grant laborers  are  the  very  people  on  whom 
we  have  been  depending  in  the  steel,  mining 
and  similar  industries.  Another  writer, 
Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  who  is  well  known  as 
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a  Student  in  this  field,  predicts  that  when 
the  present  generation  of  workers  in  steel 
mills,  mines,  on  the  railroads,  on  the  farms 
and  in  domestic  service,  will  have  grown 
old,  with  no  fresh  infiux  of  new  recruits 
from  Europe,  "  there  will  certainly  be  a  loss 
of  3,000,000  workers  and  possibly  many 
millions  more."  As  this  prospect  becomes 
more  apparent  to  Americans  and  their  law- 
makers, there  will  need  be  some  hard  think- 
ing over  the  current  immigration  policy. 

r*«  Coo/  President  Harding  announced 
on  October  10  the  membership 
of  the  Coal  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  industry  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  new  legislation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  settlement  of  the  recent 
strike  was  the  appointment  of  such  an  in- 
vestigating body.  There  are  seven  mem- 
bers, with  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of 
tbe  Geological  Survey  and  a  careful  student 
of  the  problems  of  the  coal  industry,  possi- 
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Judce  Swnud  Alachultr 


bly  ac  ng  as  chairman.  Other  members  are 
Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  noted  engi- 
neer; Mr.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States;  Judge  Samuel 
Atschuler  of  Chicago,  who  has  a  record  as 
an  arbitrator  in  labor  disputes,  and  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Neill,  former  Commissioner  of 
Labor;  two  publicists  round  out  the  com- 
mission, Mr.  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Devine  of  New  York.  It  is  understood  that 
the  commission  will  re-form  in  subcom- 
mittees, studying  the  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous industries  separately.  An  important 
specific  subject  for  study  by  the  commission 
is  the  question  of  the  nationalization  of  the  * 
coal  industry.  Senator  Borah  having  in- 
cluded this  in  the  legislation  outlining  the 
scope  of  the  commission's  activities,  not 
beokuse  he  is  a  believer  in  nationalization, 
but  because  the  subject  is  so  frequently 
brought  into  public  discussion.  The  com- 
mission is  re<juired  to  report  its  findings  to 
Congress  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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i:  Hon.  wm  H.  Hay 


Raille 


Early   in   October   there   was 


f  I,  _.j  completed  a  merger  of  the 
radio  businesses  which  will  go 
(ar  toward  making  New  York  City  the 
chief  radio  station  in  the  world.  The  move- 
ment puts  under  one  management  various 
American,  British,  German,  French  and 
Argentine  plants,  capitalized  at  something 
like  $170,000,000.  Of  the  many  high- 
powered  wireless  stations  thus  brought 
under  one  operating  directory,  not  the  least 
important  is  the  nearly  completed  Argen- 
tine installation  near  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
will  coat  $16,000,000,  and  be  the  most 
powerful  radio  plant  in  the  world.  It 
covers  1400  acres  and  has  ten  towers  800 
feet  high.  It  furnishes  the  first  direct  radio 
communication  between  North  and  South 
America.  This  great  plant  has  a  radius  of 
10,000  miles  and  can  reach  vessels  and  sta- 
tions anywhere  on  earth.  It  is  expected 
that  this  new  vehicle  of  communication  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  South 
American  countries  will  be  an  important 
help  to  trade  relations.  The  men  inter- 
ested in  the  new  combination  say  that  it 
will  greatly  cheapen  cable  communication 
between  North  and  South  America;  in  fact, 
they  promise  that  they  will  handle  business 
at  2&  cents  a  word  as  against  the  current 
cable  rate  of  53  cents  a  word.  Few  people 
tealize  what  a  large  part  radio  already  plays 
in  commercial  transactions.  It  is  said  that 
the  radio  companies  are  now  handling 
practically  one-fourth  of  all  the  transatlantic 
telegraph  business.  The  plaything  of  in- 
ventors and  amateurs  has  become  vital. 


Cordinatni  When  our  readers  have  duly 
'^flv'to*^  considered  the  keen  and  mas- 
terly analysis  that  Mr.  Si- 
monds  presents  in  this  number,  and  when 
they  have  read  the  well-informed  and 
critical  narrative  presented  by  Mr.  William 
T.  Ellis,  they  will  realize  that  the  Near 
Eastern  question  will  be  making  further 
chapters  of  history  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Mr.  Simonds  shows  plainly  enough  the 
reasons  why  the  United  States  could  not 
possibly  intervene  at  this  time,  in  the  mili- 
tary sense,  however  strong  might  be  our 
sympathies.  It  is  something  that  our  relief 
agencies  have  been  given  a  quasi-official 
character  by  the  action  of  the  President  in 
naming  a  special  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Will  H.  Hays,  with  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Near  East  Relief,  and  other 
agencies  combining  their  resources.  An 
armistice  was  signed  last  month,  and  agree- 
ments were  made  for  the  evacuation  of 
Thrace  by  the  Greeks.  European  prestige, 
not  merely  in  Asia  Minor,  but  throughout 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  has  been 
profoundly  shaken  by  recent  events.  No 
one  can  foresee  the  changes  that  the  next 
few  years  may  bring  about. 

Briiuh  ^'^  England,  the  political  agi- 
PMci  tation  following  the  events  in 
the  Near  East  seemed  likely 
last  month  to  bring  about  ministerial 
changes,  with  an  early  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try. Harmony  in  Coalition  circles  was 
seriously  impaired.  It  was  thought  possible 
that   Liberals   and   Laborites   might   join 
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forces  to  overthrow  the  existing  Coalition, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  Tories.  In 
view  of  the  remarkable  ability  of  \fr. 
Lloyd  George  to  accommodate  himself  to 
circumstances,  there  were  those  who  pre- 
dicted that  in  a  general  election  the  Prime 
Minister  might  abandon  his  present  Con- 
senative  allies  and  take  his  old  place  with 
the  radicals.  In  that  case,  it  might  happen 
that  a  new  Parliament  with  Labor-Liberal 
majorities  would  keep  him  at  the  helm. 

Anglo-        If  the  gradual  reconstruction 

fll^bZ,  '^^  ^^^  ^"^'^^  ^'"P'"'  ^'^"''* 
weaken  the  political  and  mili- 
tary hold  of  Great  Britain  over  Asiatic 
populations,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
suppose  that  this  would  endanger  the  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary, 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
relations  between  the  British  Isles  and  the 
self-governing  dominions  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa.  It  might  also 
have  a  tendency  to  cement  more  firmly  the 
good  understanding  that  exists  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Unless  ordinary  common  sense  should  lose 
its  hold,  Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
live  together  in  ever-increasing  harmony 
and  good-will.  The  approaching  settlement 
of  the  Irish  question  will  give  all  English- 
speaking  people  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
help  promote  the  development  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland.  There  is  an  occasional 
fool,  here  and  there,  whose  mischievous 
words  are  too  much  displayed  in  the  press. 
But,  in  spite  of  such  enemies  of  concord, 
there  are  hopeful  signs  of  increasing  good- 
will as  between  the  British  and  American 
people.  Last  month,  under  the  auspices  of 
he  Sulgrave  Institution,  a  party  of  English 
.isitors,  headed  by  Sir  Charles  Wakefield, 
I  former  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  made  an 
extensive  tour  in  the  United  States  and 
presented  to  this  country  busts  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  and  James  Bryce. 
There  was  an  unostentatious  friendliness 
about  the  whole  affair  that  made  it  pecu- 
liarly timely  and  welcome. 

Skipi  On  October  6,  Attorney-Gen- 
PMion  f^^f  Daugherty,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  Mr.  Mellon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  gave  a  legal 
opinion  upon  the  application  of  our  pro- 
hibitorj'  laws  to  American  ships  at  sea,  and 
to  all  ships  under  whatsoever  flag  within 
the  three-mile  limit.    For  certain  purposes, 
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the  Attorney- General  declares,  American 
ships  at  sea  are  national  territory  subject  to 
the  laws.  And  he  cites  various  court 
opinions  to  sustain  the  theory  that  our 
ships,  no  matter  where  they  may  be,  are 
just  as  truly  subject  to  the  prohibitory 
laws  as  if  they  were  permanently  tied  up 
at  their  docks  in  our  seaports.  This  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  position  that  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  ruling  also  applies  in  the  most  drastic 
way  to  foreign  ships  when  they  come  within 
American  jurisdiction;  that  is  to  say,  within 
the  three-mile  limit  that  international  law 
and  custom  have  established.  Secretary 
Hughes  last  June  proposed  to  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  the  British  Ambassador,  that  an 
agreement  should  be  reached  that  would 
permit  the  searching  of  vessels  in  a  zone 
twelve  miles  wide,  the  practical  object  being 
to  break  up  the  smuggling  of  liquors.  On 
October  16  the  Ambassador  handed  to 
Secretary  Hughes  a  note  from  the  British 
Government  refusing  to  adopt  the  American 
proposals.  Smuggling  from  the  British 
West  Indies  has  apparently  been  carried  on 
with  the  connivance  of  local  authorities. 


A  VIEW  OF  CONSTANT  I NOPLK.  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OP  WHICH  THE  TURKISH  NATION- 
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(From  Srplember  15  to  October  ij,  t^n) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

September  19. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  bill,  by 
vole  of  43  to  28,  following  its  adoplion  by  toe 
House  on  September  15  (President  Harding  signs 
the  bill  on  September  2\,  and  the  new  tariff  law 
tates  effect  immediately). 

September  lo. — The  Senate  receives  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  President  that  (200,000  be 
approprialed  lor  relief  of  American  refugees  in  the 
Near  East. 

The  House  passes  tbe  Soldier  Bonus  bill  over 
presidential  veto  by  vole  of  238  to  S4r  ^''1  """"^ 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority;  the  original 
\-ole  which  sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  March  13, 
was  ,l3,i  ' 


four;  27  Republicans  and  17  Democrats 
favor;  11  Republicans  and  ^  Democrats  \'ote 
against;  21  are  paired  (there  being  seven  pairs  of  i 
for  and  i  againal,  under  the  requirement  of  a  iwo- 
thirds  vote);  3  members  are  absent  and  not  paired. 
September  21. — The  Senate  parses  the  Di';i(.ioncy 
Appropriation  bill,  adding  $485,000  to  ihi'  House 
bdl  and  making  a  total  of  $2,831,742;  $iSo.ooo  is 
set  aside  for  the  mixed  German  and  American  com- 
mission which  will  settle  war  claims,  and  iioo.oaa 
is  appropriated  for  relief  of  American  refu^rci's  at 

In  tbe  House,  Majority  Leader  Mundell  recites 


the  accomplishments  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress, emphasizing  reduction  in  expenditure:  fiscal 
year  1920,  *6,s6o,467,s3s.i3;  1921,  »S.538,209,- 
189.30;  19JI,  $3,795,301,499-84. 

September  22. — The  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

AMERICAN  P(H.rnCS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Septembei  16. — The  Women's  Party  legal  re- 
search department  reports  discriminations  in  New 
Yorlt  Slate  laws  against  women;  it  i?  the  most 
complete  sun'ey  yet  made. 

September  iq. — President  Harding  \-ctocs  tht 
Soldiers'  Bonus  bill,  on  the  ground  that  distiibuiinp 
"adjusted  compensation"  would  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

September  21. — President  Harding  signs  the 
Fordney-McCumlicr  Tarif  bill,  and  it  takes  effect 
at  midnight;  the  annual  revenue  from  this  new 
tariff  is  estimated  by  the  Treasury  al  about  S400.- 
000,000,  or  $100,000,000  more  than  the  Underwood 
Tariff  produced. 

The  President  signs  the  Grain  Future*  act,  nnder 
which  the  Socretaty  of  Agriculture  will  supcrviv 
trading  in  futures  in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  other  e^changes;  the  law  becomes  effective 
November  i. 

Connecticut  Democrats,  in  convention,  nominate 
Thomas  J.  Six'l;icy  for  Senator  and  David  E. 
Fitzgerald  for  Liuvernoi. 
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September  22. — Conrad  E.  Spens  is  appointed 
Federal  Fuel  Distributor  under  the  new  laws  for 
investigation  and  control  of  the  coal  industry. 

S^tember  16. — In  New  Jersey  primaries  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen  (Rep.)  is  renominated,  de- 
feating George  L.  Record  by  nearly  03,000  votes  in 
a  total  of  165,000;  the  Democrauc  nominee  for 
Senator  is  Governor  Edward  I,  Edwards. 

September  28. — Xew  York  Republicans,  in  con- 

than  L.  Miller  and  Senator  William  iM.  Caldei. 

September  iq. — Tte  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion in  New  York  nominates  for  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  William  R.  Hearst  having  withdrawn;  Dr. 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  New  York  City  Health  Com- 
missioner, is  nominated  for  Senator. 

October  t. — Ex-Senator  George  Sutherland  is 
sworn  in  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  convenes  for  the 
October  term. 

October  3. — In  the  Arkansas  Slate  election, 
Governor  T.  C.  &]cRae  and  the  entire  Democratic 
Slate  ticket  are  swept  to  victory. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton  of  Cartereville,  Georgia,  is 
appointed  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Thomas 
E.  Watson,  deceased,  and  to  hold  office  until  her 
successor  is  elected  in  November;  she  is  the  first 
woman  to  hold  the  honor  of  United  States  Senator. 

Rhode  Island  Democrats,  in  convention,  nomi- 
tiate  William  S.  Flynn  o(  Providence  for  Governor 
and  renominate  Senator  Peter  G.  Geny. 

October  6. — Under  an  opinion  by  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty,  President  Harding  orders  all 
American  ships  to  cease  purveying  liquor  to  pas- 
lengers  and  forbids  transportation  of  liquors  by 
foreign  ships  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

October  8. — President  Harding  appoints  Mr. 
Will  Hays  (his  former  Postmaster-General)  to 
organize  a  special  relief  fund  for  Near  East  refugees; 
the  work  will  be  carried  forward  by  the  Near  East 
Relief  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

October  9. — The  Red  Cross  executive  committee 
empowers  chairman  John  Barton  Payne  to  use  the 
organization's  $10,000,000  treasury  fund  in  his 
discretion  for  Near  East  relief  work. 

Veterans'  Hospital  No.  81  at  New  York  City 
receives  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  i 


I  by  the  local  Congressman, 
The  American  Legion,  and  others. 

October  10, — The  fact-finding  Coal  Commission 
is  appointed;  it  consists  of  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Thomas  RUey  Marshall,  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler, 
Clark  Howell,  George  Otw  Smith,  Dr.  Edward  T. 
De\-ine,  and  Charles  P.  Nejll, 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMErn" 

September  18.— The  eit-Kaiser,  Wilhelm  II, 
announces  betrothal  to  Princess  Hermione  von 
Schoenaic-Carolath,  born  Princess  von  Reusa  (the 
former  Empress  died  less  than  a  year  ago). 

The  Irish  Parliament  (Dail  Eireann)  permits 
introduction  of  a  bill  enacting  a  Constitution  for 
the  Irish  Free  State. 

September  21. — The  Dubhn  Parliament  passes 
the  new  Constitution  bill  through  second  reading, 
by  vote  of  47  to  16. 

September  14. — German  Independent  Socialists 
and  Majority  Socialists,  after  six  years  of  bitter 
political  differences,  unite  to  form  the  German 


Social  Democracy;  Carl  Kautsky  will  dr^t  a  new 

party  program;  ex-Chancellor  Miller,  and  Herren 
Crispien  and  Weis  head  the  new  organization. 

September  27. — King  Constantine  of  Greece  ab- 
dicates in  favor  of  his  son  George,  who  is  svrom  in 
as  George  II;  the  ministry  resigns  and  the  army  is 
'~  "   .'olt  because  of  the  SmjTna  defeat. 

Dublin,  the  Cabinet     " 
try  persons  interfering  v 
order  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 

October  3.— It  is  announced  that  general  elections 
Villi  be  held  in  Greece  on  No\ember  ij  for  a.  new 
Parliament ;  es-king  Constantine  arrives  at  Palermo, 
Italy. 

.\'t  Dublin,  President  Cosarave  proclaims  amnesty 
■o  all  rebels  who  surrender  tneirarms  before  October 
15;  the  Parliament 
adopts  the  oath  of 
allegiance  agreed  upon 
with  the  British  Gov- 
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stantial  amendment  to 
the  proposed  Consti- 
tution in  adopting  Ar- 
ticles 26  to  42  inclu- 
sive; the  universities 
trade  four  seats  in  the 
Senate  for  eight  in 
the  House  under  the 
amendment;  there  will 
be  one  member  (or 
every  10,000  to  30,000 
persons,  with  a  roll  of 
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House  on  four-yea 
terms;  any  person  aged 
II  may  \ote  for  or  be- 
come a  member. 

October  6. — In  San- 
to Domingo,  Presi- 
dent-elect  Juan 
Bantista  Vicini  Burgos 
announceshis  Cabinet, 
in  which  Jos£  Ariza 
will  be  Minister  of  Interior,  and  Angel  ^lorales 
Foreign  Minbter. 

October  i4.^Premier  Lloyd  George,  at  Itlan- 
chester,  faced  by  detection  of  the  Conservatives 
and  confronted  with  a  political  crisis  that  threatens 
to  force  a  general  election,  defends  his  Got'emment's 
handling  of  the  Near  East  crbis  and  throws  himself  ' 
on  the  people. 

In  Mexico,  Alberto  Salinas,  a  rebel,  is  sentenced 
to  six  years'  imprisonment;  Can  dido  .Aguilar  is 
defeated  at  Nuevo  I,eon. 

THE  NEAR  EA^  CRISIS 

September  14. — A  large  section  of  Smyrna,  in- 
cluding the  Armenian  quarter,  is  deitroyed  iiy  fire; 
140.00a  Christians  are  unable  to  leave  the  city,  due 
to  lack  of  shimiinK;  the  situation  is  being  met  by 
American  and  ^Ulicd  relief  agencies. 

September  r6. — Great  Britain  lands  military 
forces  at  the  Dardanelles,  which  the  Government 
announces  England  will  fight  to  keep  "free";  an 
immediate  peace  conference  ispropo^. 

Mu^ftapha  Kemal  demands  withdrawal  of  Greek 
troops   from   the   Tchataija   section   of   European 
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Turkey  (Tbrace)  and  return  of  Eastern  Thrace-  to 

September  18.— The  British  Atlantic  fleet  is 
sent  to  aid  the  Mediterranean  squadron  at  the 
Dardanelles;  Lord  Curson  goes  to  Paris  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  French  Government. 

September  19. — Mustapba  Kemal  Pasha  informs 
Paris  he  will  not  attack  the  neutral  zone  of  the 
Straits  if  Turkey  regains  Adrianople,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Eastern  Thrace  to  the  River  Marilza; 
he  prefers  that  the  Allied  Commission  for  neutrality 
shcAild  sit  at  Gallipoli  instead  of  Constantinople. 

The  French  Cabinet  endorses  Premier  Poincart's 
policy  of  Near  East  solution  by  diplomacy  rather 
than  by  armed  force. 

September  20. — French  and  Italian  diplomats 
favor  Kcmal's  stand  regarding  Thrace;  Curzon  of 
Kngland  dissents. 

September  21. — Great  Britain  refuse;  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Chanak.  on  the  .\siatic  side 
of  the  Dardanelles;  French  and  Italian  troops  with- 
draw from  the  neutral  zone. 

September  11. — England,  France,  and  Italj-  send 
a  joint  note  to  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Govemmtnt 
at  .\ngora,  olTering  to  restore  Constantinople  to 
Turkey,  with  Thrace  to  the  Maritza  Ki*er,  provid- 
ing the  neutral  zone  is  not  \-iolated;  an  immediate 
military  conference  at  Mudania  is  proposed;  Greek 
troops  ore  to  evacuate  all  Turkish  temlorj-;  Turkey 
is  promised  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations 
and  invited  to  a  peace  conference  at  ^'enice  with 
Britain,  France,  Ital)',  Japan,  Rumania,  Jugo- 
iluvia,  and  Greece. 


September  25, — Turkish  cavalry  invests  the  entire 
Turkish  ^de  of  the  Dardanelles,  surrounding 
Chanak  (occupied  by  the  British);  the  Greek  cabinet 
requests  former  Premier  Venizelos  to  try  to  retain 
F^stem  Thrace. 

September  26. — ^The  United  States  Government 
announces  its  approval  of  the  Allied  stand  for  free- 
dom of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  protection  of  re- 
ligious and  racial  minorities.  .  ,  .  General  Sir 
Charles  Harington  orders  the  Turks  out  of  the  neu- 
tral zones  around  the  Dardanelles. 

September  17— The  United  States  sends  twelve 
destroyers  and  a  supply  ship  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  aid  Admiral  Bristol  m  relief  and  other  work  near 

September  39. — Mustapha  Kemal  replies  for  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  to  General  Harmgton's  de- 
mand for  fkithdrawal  from  the  neutral  zone;  he 
sa>'s  it  was  established  without  consultation  with 
the  Turkish  Go\'ernment.  arbitrarily  by  the  British, 
whom  he  advises  to  get  out  of  the  Viatic  side  of  the 
Dardanelles  after  the  example  lA  France  and  Italy: 
he  offers  to  withdraw  his  forces  slightly  upon  British 
compliance  with  his  request. 

October  1. — Kemal  accepts  the  Allied  offer  of  a 
peace  parley;  he  requests,  however,  1 
of  Thrace  within  eight  days  by  the  Greeks  and  w 
pation  by  Turks  to  the  Maritza  River;   he  wants 
Allied  troops  on  the  West  bank  of  the  river. 

October  2.— The  Turkish-.^ied  conference  at 
Mudania  opens  nith  the  following  delegates  attend- 
ing: Hamid  Bey  (Turkey),  Genera!  Mombelti 
(Italy),  General  Charpy  (France),  General  Haring- 
ton (British),  and  General  Mazarakis  of  Greece. 

October  3. — .\t  JIudania  the  Allies  agree  to  turn. 
over  Eastern  Thrace  to  Turkey  within  thirty  daj-s. 

October  $. — The  Mudania  armistice  conference 
adjourns  for  a  few  da>'s  in  deadlock  over  demands 
by  the  Turkish  Nationalists  for  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  Thrace  bj'  the  Greeks;  Ismet  Pasha  sud- 
detily  raises  the  question  of  evacuation"  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  General  Harington  tells  him  wil] 
have  to  wait  until  after  the  peace  conference  at 

October  6. — The  Turks  present  an  ultimatum  for 
immediate  evacuation  of  Thrace. 

October  7. — Great  Britain  agrees  with  France 
that  Greece  shall  evacuate  Thrace,  which  will  be 


October  10. — The  Aludanta  armistice  is  signed  b)' 
Ismet  Pasha  (or  Turkey;  it  settles  the  sovereigntj- 
of  Thrace  as  Turkish,  to  take  effect  within  thirty 
days;  new  neutral  zones  in  the  areas  of  Chanak  anil 
Ismid  are  to  be  delimited  by  mixed  militar>'  com- 
missions, with  teniporar>-  tones  of  -Allied  occupa- 
tion definitely  laid  out  and  agreed  to  be  kept  free 
from  interference  by  the  Turks. 

INTERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

September  18. — Hungary  is  elected  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Assembly  at  Geneva. 

September  jo. — Bolivia  and  Chile  fail  to  agre«  on 
terms  For  re\'ision  of  the  treaty  of  1904.  Chile 
refusing  to  negotiate  regarding  a  Pacific  port  for 
Bolivia,  but  agreeing  to  discuss  proposals  (or 
9ohdif>ing  .Vmerican  peace;  mediation  of  a  friendly 
power  may  be  requested. 

September  ;j, — The  Leat-ue  of  Nations  Assembly 
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defers  action  on  proposed  modification  of  A/IJde  X 
of  the  Covenant  until  the  Fourth  Assembly  con- 
venes in  1913.  (This  is  Ihe  article  that  binds 
League  memljers  to  defend  one  another  from  ex- 
ternal aggres»on.) 

S^tember  35.— The  conference  at  Chang-chau, 
Manchuria,  between  Japanese  and  the  Chita  gov- 
ernment oF  Siberia,  ends  in  deadlock;  Ihe  Japanese 
refuse  to  withdraw  from  the  northern  half  of  the 
T-itand  oF  Salchalin  until  indemnified  for  the  killing 
of  600  Japanese  at  Nikolaievsk  in  1910. 

September  37. — ^Secretary  of  State  Hughes  com- 
pletes a  plan  for  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  Rhine 
army  of  occupation  from  imports  of  German  dyes, 
which  are  to  be  delivered  without  cash  payments 
and  credited  on  the  occupatbn  army  account  of  the 
United  States. 

September  2&. — The  Spanish  Foreign  Minister, 
Senor  Prida,  officially  announces  that  the  bandit 
Raisuli  of  Morocco  has  been  captured. 

September  ig. — Japanese  withdrawal,  civil  and 
military,  from  the  Siberian  mainland  opposite  the 
Island  of  Sakhalin  is  completed. 


no  final  action  is  taken  to  establish  Austrian  credits; 
six  non-pennaiient  members  are  elected  to  the 
Council— Brazil,  Spain,  Uruguay,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
and  China. 

October  3. — The  Austrian  credit  relief  plan  is 
signed  by  Dr.  Ignaz  Seipel,  the  Austrian  Chancellor, 
and  Allied  representatives  at  Geneva ;  the  principal 
guarantors  are  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia; it  is  agreed  to  respect  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity,  and  independence  of  Austria. 
!   ap- 

,.   .       _  ., _  ...n  the 

post  of  Minister  of  Justice  by  Premier  Poincarf; 
M.  Barthou  will  succeed  Louis  Dubois. 

October  10.— Japan  announces  that  she  will  re- 
store Kiao-chou  to  China  on  December  2;  it  has 
been  out  of  Chinese  control  since  1S98,  when  it  was 
seized  by  Germany. 

M.  Louis  Barthou,  of  France,  is  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Separation  Conmiission. 

October  ir.^-Gteat  Britain  concludes  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Irak  (Arabia)  under  which  King 
Feisal's  Government  agrees  to  follow  for  twenty 
years  British  advice  on  matteis  of  foreign  and 
financial  policy. 

October  13. — France  refuses  to  accept  the  British 
plan  to  relieve  Germany  for  five  >-ears  of  all  cash 
reparation  payments,  with  immediate  control  of 
German  Government  finances  by  the  .\Uies. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MOIVTH 

September  lO.^Ford  factories  close  in  Detroit 
and  other  cities,  due  to  the  coat  situation;  73,000 
men  ore  idle;  two  water-power  plants  remain  open. 

September  18. — After  digging  frantically  for 
three  weeks  forminers  cut  off  by  fie  in  the. "Lrgonaut 
gold  mine  at  Jackson,  Cal.,  rescuers  find  forty-seven 
dead  bodies  on  the  4,350  foot  level;  they  were 
reached  by  boring  from  an  adjoining  mine. 

September  jr. — Walter  Fay,  known  as  a  German 
spy,  convicted  of  ship  bomb  i^ots  and  imprisoned  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  deported  to  Hamburg,  with 
Carl  Koener. 

Astronomers  in  eight  expeditions  to  the  Indian 
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Ocean  and  Australia  photograph  a  solar  eclipse  t 
verify  the  Einstein  theory;  the  phenomenon  occur 
fifteen  seconds  later  and  lasts  four  seconds  less  thai 


elected  President  of  the  Episcopal  National  Council 
at  Portland,  Oregon. 

September  23, — The  injunctbn  against  the  rail- 
road shopmen's  strike,  procured  by  the  Government 
through  Attorney-General  Daugherty,  is  sustained 
by  Judge  Wilkerson  at  Chicago. 

During  army  war  games  at  Mincola,  N.  Y.,  a 
bombing  plane  "crashes"  and  six  men  are  killed. 

September  14. — Georges  Carpentier,  European 
heavyweiKht  boring  champion,  is  knocked  out  by 
Battling  Siki,  a  Senegalese,  in  the  siith  round. 

September  28. — Large  Eastern  railroads  put  a 
ten-day  embargo  on  all  freight,  except  food,  fuel, 
and  other  necessaries. 

September  30. — The  Geological  Survey  estimates 
total  coal  production  for  the  week  ended  to-day  as 
it,6oo,ooo  tons;  Iwing  1,800,000  tons  of  anthracite 
and  over  9,600,000  tons  of  bituminous. 

October  i. — The  .American  Bankers'  Association 
holds  its  forty-eighth  annual  convention  at  New 
York  City. 

Octolwr  3. — At  New  York  City,  the  pneumatic 
tube  mail  service  is  resumed;  it  was  shut  off  January 
under  the  advice  of  former  Postmaster- 
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October  s— I"  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
foresl  fires  destroy  $8,000,000  worth  of  properly, 
including  ihc  homes  of  6.000  persons,  about  fifty 
of  whom  are  killed  or  missing. 

Uclober  6. — Lieutenants  John  A.  Macready  and 
'laUey  Kelley,  U.  S.  A.,  break  all  endurance  records 
for  non-stop  airplane  flight  by  flying  a  hours,  18 
minutes,  jo  seconds,  breaking  the  world's  record  by 
g  hours. 

October  S— The  New  York  Giants  defeat  the 
New  York  Yankees  for  the  world's  championship  in 
baseball ;  the  Giants  win  four  games,  Yankees  none, 
and  one  game  is  a  tie. 

Tlie  Inlerborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  of 
New  York  City  accepts  the  reorganiialion  plan  of 
the  Transit  Commission  established  by  Governor 
Miller  over  a  year  ago. 

Two  British  steamship  lines  sue  to  enjoin  the 
United  States  Government  from  enforcing  a  ruling 
prohibiting  liquors  on  all  vessels  within  the  three- 
mile  limit;  the  case  is  postponed  upon  a  plea  by 
.American  steamship  lines  that  they  would  be  put  at 
a  disadvantage  if  an  injunction  were  lo  issue  only  to 
foreign  vessels;  .American  ships  begin  to  leave  port 
without  intoxicants  aboard. 

OBITUARY 

September  18.— Right  Rev.  Corllandt  White- 
head. Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Pittsburgh  since  i88j,  ;o.  .  .  .  Dr.  Horatio  Kobin- 
»uji  Storer,  international  authority  on  obstetrics, 
surgical  inventor,  auiilor,  gl. 


THE    NEW    KINO    AND   QUEEN    OF   ORBECE— 

OSOROE  11   AND  ELIZABETH 

The  fonner  Crown  Prince  •uccndcd  hii  ralbcr.  KLni 

Conatiuitine,  who  abdirated  on  September  17  ■■  a  rciull 


September  19.— Kev.  Dr.  Jesse  C.  Bruce,  Presby- 
terian Church  Erection  Board  facial,  75.  .  .  . 
Daniel  Colvrell,  Supreme  Secretary,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  ;3, 

September  11. — Enos  Mills,  author  and  natural- 
ist, of  Long's  Peak,  Colorado,  51. 

September  21. — Charles  Santley,  widely  known 
English  baritone,  88.  .  .  .  Lester  Williams  Clark, 
former  New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice,  68. 

September  14.— Elon  R.  Brown,  Republican 
State  political  leader  of  Watertown,  New 
York,  6s- 

September  25. — Edward  Clark  Marsh,  noted  as 
literary  adviser  to  New  York  publishers,  47.  .  .  . 
Bums  Durbin  Caldwell,  president  of  Wells-Pargo 
&  Co.,  64. 

September  i6.— Thomas  E,  Watson,  United 
States  Senator  from  Georgia,  Democrat,  66.  .  .  . 
William  T.  Carleton,  a  former  operatic  singer,  j}. 

September  17.— Rev.  Dr.  William  .Austin  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Churchman,  ;o. 

September  jS. — Rush  Taggart,  general  counsel 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  73.  .  .  . 
Rev.  J.  H.  McNeiUy,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Presby- 

September  29. — Prof.  .Addison  Van  Name,  Yale 
University  librarian,  8;.  .  .  .  William  H.  McEl- 
fatrick,  theater  architect,  68, 

September  30.— Rev.  Josiah  A.  Seiti,  Universalis! 
editor  and  author,  85. 

October  2. — Dr.  Lucius  Fayette  Clark  Garvin, 
cx-Govemor  of  Rhode  Island,  81.  .  .  ,  Thomas  M. 
Milliard,  former  managing  director  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  Hotel,  New  York,  57.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Byron  Stauffer,  Methodist  preacher  and  au- 
thor, SI. 

October  3, — Dr.  Maximilian  Paul  Eugen  Grosx- 
mann,  educator  who  believed  in  special  schools  for 
bright  children,  67. 


r.  75- 


John   S.   White,   educa- 


Orlober  6. ^William  Ellsworth  Smythe,  advocate 
of  land  colonization,  and  author,  61.  .  .  .  Marie 
Lloyd,  widely  known  London  miiuc  hall  actress. 

October  8. — Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Bridges,  former 
warden  of  Charlestown  (^lass.)  State  prison.  87. 
.  .  .  Hon.  John  A,  Stewart,  former  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Railways.  .  .  .  Jorge  Montt,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Chile. 

October  g. — Prof.  Frederick  Anderegg,  for  thirty 
years  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics, 
Oberlin  College,  70. 

October  10. — Isaac  Guggenheim,  a  leader  in  the 
mining  and  smelting  industries,  68. 

October  11. — Dr.  H,  J.  Minthorn,  Oregon  educa- 
tor and  missionary  to  the  Indians.  .  .  .  Prank 
Sherman  Washburn,  engineer  who  designed  and 
built  the  Muscle  Shoals  (.Ala.)  power  plant,  bi. 
.  .  .  Lillian  Dix,  actress,  58. 

October  11.— Edwin  S.  Marston,  banker,  71. 
.  .  .  Edouard  tlunet,  French  inlernaliona]  lawyer, 

October  15. — John  Forrest  Kelly,  well-known 
electrical  engineer  and  inventor,  63. 
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THE  League  of  Nations  failed  to  func-     conference   proposals   which   followed;   so 
tion  in   the  brief  hostilities  between      the  critics  of  the  League  have  had  full 
Turkey  and  Greece,  and  also  in  the  peace     opportunity  to  disparage  and  condemn. 
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CUBA  THRBATBNS  TO  END  THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  AND 
BOYCOTT  AMERICAN  GOODS 


It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  some  foreign  cartoon 
comment  on  our  new  tariff. 
The  two  Welsh  papers  whose 
cartoons  are  reproduced 
above  agree  in  their  belief  ' 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  him- 
self harm;  and  the  Havana 
journal,  in  the  drawing  at 
the  left,  pictures  the  Cuban 
Uncle  Sam  as  thoroughly 
aroused  over  the  high  duty 
on  sugar.  The  sword  which 
he  is  unsheathing  is  labeled 
"denunciation  of  the  treaty," 
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BKIAND.    FORUKR    PREMIER    OP    PRANCE,   LOOKS 

OPON    THE  MBS3  THAT  HIS  SUCCESSOR,  POINCARft 

SEEMS  TO  HAVE  MADE— Prom  <K.,-„  tPdii..  l-ranol 


AM  ITALIAN  OF  PEACE 


RAYMOND:  "SHA'N'Tt    SHA'N'T  PLAV  WARr    SOTHEREf 


The  cartoon  at  the  left,  from 
HumaniU,  pictures  Lloyd  George 
as  warlike  and  the  French  Pre- 
mier, Poincare,  as  peaceful. 
France  had  been  long  accused  of 
being  militaristic  in  its  attitude 
toward  Germany,  as  shown  in 
the  cartoon  from  Kladderadatsch 
reproduced  below. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  TURK 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.  The  Eastern  Question — 1922 

AS  I  closed  my  comment  a  month  ago 
l\  the  news  had  just  come  of  the  occujm- 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  the  Turk,^and  the  past 
four  weeks  have  seen  the  logical  exploita- 
tion by  the  Turks  of  their  victory  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Osmanli  troops  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Dardanelles.  There  they  have 
encountered  British  troops  and  we  have 
had  a  period  of  high  tension  accompanied 
by  extravagant  forecasts  of  another  general 
war  and  of  all  sorts  of  dire  things.  We 
have  had  too  one  more  clear  evidence  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  Entente  between  Britain 
France  and  Italy,  for  French  and  Italian 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Asiatic  shore  and  French  and  Italian  policy 
has  favored  the  Turk  rather  than  the  Greek. 

To  understand  this  complicated  series  of 
events,  which  have  evoked  much  American 
interest  and  some  demand  for  American 
intervention,  it  is  essential  to  i>erceive  the 
real,  as  contrasted  with  the  apparent,  issues 
involved.  Thus,  while  on  the  surface  there 
has  been  a  war  between  Christian  and 
Moslem,  there  has  in  reality  been  a  strug- 
gle between  British  and  Continental  di- 
plomacy. One  more  chapter  has  been 
added  to  that  interminable  series  which 
covers  the  tale  of  this  region  since  the  very 
dawn  of  histor>\  Literally  on  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  British  and  Turkish  patrols  have 
faced  each  other  in  recent  days,  and  British 
guns  have  been  placed  on  those  ver\'  hills 
where  the  Turk  successfully  defended  the 
Straits  in  the  Gallipoli  time. 

The  origin  of  the  war  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Turk  is  simple.  Both  shores  of  the 
iEgean,  of  the  Straits,  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
and  much  of  the  Black  Sea  Coast  are  in- 
habited by  Greeks,  who  also  constitute 
a  vcr\'  considerable  fraction  of  the  p)opula- 
tion  of  Constantinople.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  Greeks  have  dwelt  in  this 
region  and  both  in  the  classical  period  ai:cl 
again  in  the  Byzantine  era,  have  controlled 
most  of  this  region  politically.  It  has  been 
the  dream  of  the  Greek  race  to  restore,  not 
alone  the  ** glory  which  was  Greece"  in  the 
classical  period,  and  centered  about  Athens, 
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but  also  the  more  solid  material  greatness 
that  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
which  had  its  capital  at  the  Golden  Horn. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War,  which 
Greece  entered  very  tardily,  but  in  time  to 
sh^re  in  the  spoils,  it  was  natural  that 
Venizelos  should  ask  from  the  Allies  the 
right  to  realize  Greek  aspirations,  not  alone 
by  the  acquisition  of  Turkish  and  Bulgarian 
territories  in  Thrace,  right  up  to  the  land 
door  of  Constantinople,  but  also  a  firm  foot- 
ing on  the  Asiatic  shore  in  and  about  the 
city  of  Smyrna,  which  is  a  great  Hellenic 
center.  The  Greek  claim  was  strong  alike 
in  history  and  in  race,  and  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  what  was  asked  was  essentially 
Greek  and  under  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  would  have 
fallen  to  the  Greek  Kingdom. 

As  for  the  Turk,  he  was  literally  "down 
and  out."  The  Sultan  was  a  virtual 
prisoner  under  the  guard  of  the  Allied  fleets 
and  armies  of  occupation  in  and  about 
Constantinople,  the  Arab  fraction  of  his 
Empire  had  been  cut  off  and  there  was  every 
indication  then,  that  Armenia  too,  would 
be  freed.  Thus  it  lay  within  the  power  of 
the  Allies  to  award  to  Venizelos  that  which 
he  asked  on  behalf  of  Greece,  and  there 
was  no  apparent  indication  that  the  Turk 
could  or  would  resist.  Finally,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Greek  claim  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  presented  at  Paris,  and  it  was 
urged  by  a  statesman  whose  ability  was  of 
a  high  order  and  whose  services  to  the  Allies 
had  been  great — and  he  had  sought  to  make 
them  still  j^reater,  and  failed  only  because 
of  the  hostility  of  the  King,  now  in  exile. 

But  what  were  the  wishes  of  the  Allies? 
The  British  were  all  for  the  widest  possible 
recognition  of  the  Greek  demands.  This 
was  because  the  course  of  the  Turk  in  the 
World  War  had  not  only  been  of  utmost 
embarrassment  to  the  British,  but  it  had 
repaid  with  treachery'  a  record  of  nearly 
a  century  of  British  support  against  the 
armed  strength  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
states- and  against  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.  To  substitute  the 
Greek  for  the  Turk  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Straits,    with    the    eventual    reversion    of 
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Constantinople  itself,  fell  in  admirably  with 
British-policy. 

In  the  World  War  the  Turk  had  under- 
taken to  raise  the  religious  issue  against  the 
Briton  in  India,  in  Egxpt.  The  Briton 
had  replied  by  supporting  the  Arab  in  re- 
volt, thus  dividing  Islam.  After  the  war 
British  policy  sought  to  eliminate  the  Turk 
for  all  time,  to  remove  his  religious  power 
by  substituting  the  Arab,  to  abolish  his 
political  power  by  taking  away  from  him 
the  guardianship  of  the  Straits. 

Moreover,  one  must  perceive  clearly  that 
all  British  policy  turns  on  putting  a  friendly 
nation  on  guard  at  the  Straits  and  that 
Greece  was  to  play  the  r61e  which  in  the  past 
had  been  allotted  to  the  Turk.  Britain 
did  not  want  any  great  power — Russia, 
Italy  or  France — in  Constantinople.  She 
desired  a  small  state  and  a  small  state  which 
would  be  responsive  to  her  will.  She  had 
controlled  the  Straits  for  a  century  through 
the  Turk,  who  in  the  end  had  played  her 
false.  Now  she  was  prepared  to  back  the 
Greek,  whose  case  was  better  and  whose 
standing  in  the  world  was  far  higher.  • 

On  Greek  national  and  racial  aspirations, 
backed  by  a  strong  Greek  army  and  voiced 
by  the  ablest  statesman  who  went  to  Paris 
either  from  a  great  or  a  small  state,  the 
British  planned  to  construct  a  new  Eastern 
policy,  which  amounted  to  a  control  of  the 
Straits  and  eventually  of  Constantinople, 
exercised  through  the  medium  of  a  Greek 
domination. 

Here  is  the  genesis  of  the  new  Eastern 
Question  with  which  we  have  to  deal — the 
conjunction  of  British  policy  and  Greek 
aspiration.  And  British  policy  is  based 
upon  regard  for  the  security  of  India  and 
the  Empire  generally.  To  assure  this  it 
was  at  once  essential  to  get  rid  of  the  Turk, 
who  had  threatened  it,  and  to  find  a  substi- 
tute who  would  fill  the  place  which  had 
once  been  loyally  occupied  by  the  Turk  be- 
fore his  German  defection. 

II.  Modification 

At  the  moment  the  British  came  forward 
with  the  Greek  proposal,  what  was  the 
situation  of  France  and  of  Italy,  the  other 
Mediterranean  powers  most  concerned? 
France  was  still  hopeful  of  receiving  British 
support  on  the  Rhine  and  a  British  guar- 
antee against  any  future  German  attack. 
Italy,  although  she  had  been  promised 
Smyrna  by  both  Britain  and  France,  as  one 


of  the  inducements  offered  for  participation 
in  the  war,  had  her  main  attention  fixed 
upon  the  Adriatic,  where  the  fight  for 
Fiume  was  raging. 

It  is  true  that  Italy  was  meditating  a 
descent  upon  Smyrna,  and  for  this  reason 
the  British  hurried  the  Greeks  into  occupa- 
tion of  that  city,  and  it  was  equally  true 
that  Italy  opposed  all  Greek  expansion  as 
narrowing  down  the  future  of  Italy  in  the 
i^gean.  But  Italy  was  in  no  position  at 
the  moment  to  oppose  Britain  openly. 
Thus  in  1919,  when  the  Treaty  of  SevTes 
was  drafted  and  Greek  troops  were  hurried 
to  Smyrna,  both  France  and  Italy  ac- 
quiesced and  French  complaisance  went 
much  further  than  Italian,  in  part,  because 
the  Greek  divisions  of  France's  Army  were 
lent  for  service  against  the  Soviet  force  in 
the  Black  Sea  region. 

But  after  1919  came  the  swift  and  em- 
bittering break  between  the  French  and 
the  British.  British  statesmanship  opposed 
French  occupation  of  Syria  because  this 
occupation  carried  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
British  conception  of  an  Arab  state,  which 
would  replace  the  Osmanli  in  the  world  of 
Islam.  The  British  had  promised  the 
Arabs  all  of  the  Arab  regions,  including 
Syria,  which  they  had  also  agreed  should  be 
French.  If  they  now  turned  over  Syria, 
which  they  had  conquered  in  conjunction 
with  the  Arabs,  to  the  French,  then  Arab 
hostility  would  be  engendered. 

But  if  the  Svrian  dispute  poisoned  Paris 
sessions  and  awakened  French  distrust,  the 
real  trouble  was  in  Europe  and  the  true 
cause  of  the  Anglo-French  trouble  to  be 
found  in  German  matters.  America  failed 
to  ratify  the  treaty  guaranteeing  with 
Britain  the  security  of  France  against  a  new 
German  attack.  Britain  refused  to  give 
the  guarantee  alone,  furthermore  British 
policy  seemed  to  the  French  increasingly  to 
favor  Germany.  When  the  Russian  Reds 
invaded  Poland  in  1920  and  approached 
Warsaw,  British  statesmanship  backed  the 
Russians  and  practically  ordered  the  Poles 
to  accept  a  frontier  settlement  which  meant 
the  negation  of  historical  and  racial  claims 
as  good  and  founded  uix)n  an  occupation 
much  more  recent  than  the  claim  of  the 
Greeks  to  Smyrna. 

But  the  Poles  were  the  allies  of  the 
French.  For  France  they  represented  the 
assurance  of  assistance  on  a  new  eastern 
front,  if  Germany  should  attack  again. 
British  policy  revealed  itself  again  when  the 
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question  of  Upper  Silesia  came  up  and  the 
Polish  and  German  claims  clashed.  Then 
as  before  Britain  frankly  opposed  the 
Poles  because  of  their  dependence  upon  the 
French  and  because  Polish  military  rein- 
forcement contributed  to  establishing 
French  military  supremacy  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

It  was  natural,  it  was  inevitable,  then, 
that  the  British  attitude  toward  Poland, 
the  soldier  and  ally  of  France  in  the  north- 
east, should  lead  to  French  reprisals  di- 
rected against  the  Greek  ally  and  sentinel 
of  Britain  in  the  ^Egean.  In  a  word,  just 
as  soon  as  Anglo-French  rivalries  began  to 
crop  up,  then  the  smaller  powers  allied  to 
either  state  were  bound  to  be  involved  in 
the  mess. 

French  policy  showed  its  hand  over  a  year 
ago  when  France,  through  M.  Franklin 
Bouillon,  a  French  parliamentarian  of 
distinction,  negotiated  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Angora  government.  Nominally 
this  treaty  only  adjusted  disputes  between 
France  and  Turkey  growing  out  of  the 
French  mandate  in  Svria.  Actually  it 
constituted  a  French  recognition  of  Kemal 
Pasha,  who  had  raised  the  standard  of 
Turkish  revolt  against  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  and  was  preparing  to  challenge  Greek 
possession  of  Turkish  territory.  But  in 
reality  this  separate  treaty  assured  the 
Turks  that  France  would  not  join  Britain 
in  backing  the  Greek.  On  the  contrary,  it 
gave  the  Turk  the  tacit  assurance  of  French 
support  which  would  be  translated  into  the 
despatch  of  military  supplies. 

In  addition  France  resigned  Cilicia  to 
the  Turk  and  agreed  to  accept  a  frontier 
of  the  Bagdad  railway  for  the  Syrian  man- 
date, while  the  Turk,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  small  campaign  against  the 
French  to  turn  the  army  of  occupation  out 
of  CiHcia,  agreed  to  respect  Syria  as  newly 
delimited  in  the  Angora  comf)act.  Thus 
France  got  out  of  an  imminent  war  with 
Turkey  and  put  a  spoke  in  the  British- 
Greek  wheel. 

Italy  promptly  followed  suit,  evacuated 
Adalia  as  France  had  quit  Cilicia,  gave  full 
assurance  that  she  would  not  support  the 
Greek,  who  had  actually  been  sent  to 
Smyrna  by  the  British  with  French  consent 
to  forestall  the  Italian,  promised  to  furnish 
arms  to  the  Turk,  and,  like  the  French,  se- 
cured the  promise  of  many  rich  concessions 
in  Turkish  territories.  Of  course  the  Ital- 
ian theory  was  that  if  the  Turk  came  back  - 


to  Smyrna  he  could  not  hold  it  permanently 
and  the  Italian  claim  would  have  a  chance 
of  realization,  while  if  Greece  remained, 
then  there  was  an  end  of  Italian  hopes  and 
eastern  Asia  Minor  was  certain  to  be  re- 
Hellenized  and  Greece  to  become  a  con- 
siderable power,  thus  preventing  Italy  from 
repeating  the  achievements  of  Rome  and 
Venice  which  she  desired  to  follow. 

Moreover,  Italy  had  no  desire  to  see 
Britain  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean. 
She  had  followed  Britain  in  opposing  French 
policy  on  the  Continent,  both  in  Poland 
and  elsewhere,  because  she  objected  to 
French  supremacy  on  the  Continent.  She 
now  followed  the  French  example  in  oppos- 
ing Britain  in  the  Near  East,  because  she 
was  equally  hostile  to  British  hegemony  on 
the  inland  sea.  If  one  is  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  recent  events,  these  cross  currents 
have  to  be  studied  carefully. 

Still  another  circumstance  had  added 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Anglo-Greek 
policy.  Venizelos  had  been  overturned. 
His  King,  young  Alexander,  had  died  and 
Constantine  had  returned.  But  Constan- 
tine  had  been  pro-German  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  many  French 
sailors  in  Athens.  It  was  one  thing  to  give 
Smyrna  to  the  Greece  of  Venizelos,  another 
to  Constantine,  brother-in-law  of  the  Kaiser. 

One  may  doubt  if  this  fact  actually 
determined  French  or  Italian  policy.  Cer- 
tainly the  Italian  Government  had  as- 
sisted Constantine  to  return,  just  as  the 
Germans  had  aided  Lenin  to  reach  Russia 
during  the  war.  But  it  did  furnish  an  ad- 
mirable color  of  excuse  for  French  and 
Italian  shifts  from  Greek  to  Turkish  sides 
in  the  controversy  and  it  left  the  British 
palpably  embarrassed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  setting  for  this  newest 
chapter  in  the  Near  East.  Moreover,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  for  France  and 
Italy  the  policy  followed  was  exacth'  in 
accordance  with  that  pursued  two  genera- 
tions earlier  when  Nap>oleon  and  Cavour 
in  the  Crimean  War  joined  Britain  in  sup- 
porting Turkey,  but  Britain  had  changed 
sides  and  the  British  change  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Turk  in  the  recent  war  had 
deserted  to  the  enemy.  Had  the  Turk 
remained  loyal  to  Britain,  his  claim  to 
Smyrna,  Constantinople  and  Eastern 
Thrace  would  not  have  been  called  in 
question. 

Americans  are  so  easily  led  to  accept 
moral  issues  which  are  in  reality  only  the 
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propaganda  of  interested  nations  that  it 
is  essentia]  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  The 
British  had  backed  Turkey  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  and  much  more  than  Kemal  now 
claimed  for  the  whole  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  were  prepared  to  continue  this 
guarantee  in  19 14,  if  Turkey  had  remained 
neutral.  But  the  consequences  to  Britain 
of  this  Turkish  desertion  were  so  disastrous 
that  Britain  had  reversed  her  whole  policy, 
while  her  recent  allies,  after  some  fluctua- 
tions had  gone  back  to  the  traditional 
British  policy  of  supporting  the  Turk. 

III.  The  Catastrophe 

When  last  year  opened,  the  Anglo- 
Greek  situation  had,  then,  worsened  ma- 
terially. First  of  all  Greece  no  longer  had 
the  backing  of  a  united  Entente.  On  the 
contrary,  France  had  gone  over  to  the  Turk, 
and  Italy,  while  not  yet  actually  committed 
in  writing  to  such  a  course,  had  indicated 
plainly  that  she  meant  to  follow  it  and 
did  subsequently  pursue  it.  Meantime  the 
British  Arab  plan  had  worked  out  badly. 
In  relinquishing  Syria  to  France  Britain 
had  disappointed  Arab  hopes  and  gone 
back  on  British  promises  made  to  the  King 
of  the  Hejaz.  Moreover  in  her  Palestine 
mandate  her  consideration  for  the  Jew  had 
aroused  Mohammedan  resentment. 

Thus  there  was  rising  all  over  the  Islamic 
world  a  tide  of  resentment  at  British  policy 
in  backing  the  Greek  against  the  Turk. 
This  was  felt  both  in  India  and  Eg>'pt  and 
very  loud  protests  were  being  heard  in 
London  and  all  over  the  British  Empire 
against  a  policy  which  was  tending  to  raise 
dangerous  passions  among  nearly  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  Moslem  subjects  within 
the  Empire. 

This  sentiment  made  it  wholly  impos- 
sible for  the  British  to  back  the  Greeks 
either  with  armies  or  with  a  fleet.  French 
and  Italian  withdrawals  from  Cilicia  and 
Adalia  were  releasing  thousands  of  Turkish 
troops  which  Kemal  might  use  against  the 
Greeks,  but  not  only  was  British  public 
sentiment  such  that  British  statesmen  were 
forbidden  to  back  the  Greeks  openly,  but 
there  were  loud  demands  for  the  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  from  Mesopotamia, 
that  is,  for  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
Arab  dream. 

The  British  Government,  following  a 
policy  generally  and  probably  correctly 
ascribed  to  Winston  Churchill,  hung  on. 


There  remained  a  single  chance  of  success. 
Kemal 's  army  was  still  weak  in  numbers 
and  lacking  in  equipment  and  war  ma- 
terials. If  the  Greek  army,  which  was 
well  supplied  from  British  sources,  should 
strike  suddenly  and  swiftly  it  might 
destroy  Kemal's  army  before  it  received 
French  or  Italian  material — and  if  Kemal's 
army  was  abolished  then  Turkey  would 
inevitably  collapse  and  could  be  controlled 
through  the  weak  Sultan,  who  was  virtually 
a  prisoner  in  Constantinople  and  was 
ready  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

So  the  gigantic  gamble  of  a  great  cam- 
paign was  tried.  When  it  failed,  as  it  did, 
the  game  was  up.  Yet  retreat  was  not 
easy.  Last  spring,  when  the  matter  was 
discussed  by  British,  French  and  Italian 
representatives,  all  were  agreed  that  the 
Greeks  must  leave  Asia  Minor,  evacuate 
Smyrna.  But  the  Turks  demanded  Thrace 
as  well  and  this  meant  both  sides  of  the 
Straits.  But  now  the  British  were  in  the 
situation  of  having  directly  sought  the  ruin 
of  the  Turks,  while  the  French  had  become 
their  first  friends.  Thus  it  was  probable 
that,  precisely  as  Greek  occupation  would 
have  meant  predominant  British  influence, 
Turkish  return  would  involve  similar  French 
influence. 

What  the  British  hoped  was  that  the 
Greeks  would  hold  on  in  Asia  Minor  until 
Eurof)e  met  at  a  new  conference  called  at 
Venice  and  that  the  Allies,  who  were  nom- 
inally agreed  as  to  the  neutrality  of  the 
Straits,  would  compel  the  Turk  to  relinquish 
his  Thracian  hopes  in  return  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  Asiatic  territories.  Turkey 
would  thus  have  come  to  the  Asiatic  shores 
of  the  Straits,  but  Greece  would  have  re- 
tained Thrace  with  Gallipoli,  and  both 
shores  would  have  been  maintained  with- 
out fortifications. 

This  British  maneuver  was  destroyed  by 
Kemal's  offensive.  His  victory  swept  the 
Greeks  out  of  Asia  Minor.  He  thus  ac- 
quired precisely  those  territories  which  were 
to  be  offered  to  him  in  return  for  his  accept- 
ance of  Allied  terms  as  to  Thrace.  As 
a  consequence,  when  he  had  reached  the 
Straits,  he  was  in  a  position  to  demand 
possession  of  Thrace.  The  British  had 
thus  lost  their  territorial  resources  for 
negotiation. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  see  things  as  they 
are.  While  it  is  conceivable  that  British 
troops  and  ships  could  have  maintained  the 
Chanak  position  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
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Dardanelles  and  it  is  without  question  that 
they  could  have  prevented  Turkish  en- 
trance into  Europe,  the  real  menace  to 
Britain  was  not  here  but  in  Mesopotamia 
immediately  and  in  all  British  Moham- 
medan lands  ultimately.  In  addition  to 
finding  a  strong  army  to  garrison  the  Straits, 
the  British  would  have  been  compelled  to 
raise  still  another  army  to  hold  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  since  India  could  not  be  asked 
for  troops,  the  forces  would  have  to  come 
from  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  as  well  as 
from  the  nations  still  nominally  allied  to 
the  British  Empire. 

This  explains  the  rather  hysterical  and 
hardly  candid  appeal  that  was  put  out  by 
the  British  Cabinet  immediately  after  the 
Turkish  success  was  disclosed  in  its  full 
magnitude — an  appeal  to  France  and  Italy, 
to  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia,  and  finally  to 
the  British  Dominions  other  than  India. 
It  disclosed  the  British  Cabinet  in  the  mood 
to  resist  the  Turks.  Also  it  disclosed  the 
recognition  in  London  that  such  resistance 
meant  war. 

But  the  resp)onse  to  this  appeal  was  every- 
where chilling.  The  Italian  and  French 
governments,  while  paying  lip  service  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Straits, 
ordered  their  own  troops  to  quit  the  Asiatic 
shores  and  signified  that  they  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  oppose  the  Turks 
with  arms.  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  were 
equally  unresponsive.  Among  the  Domin- 
ions, Canada  and  South  Africa  were  silent, 
Australia  gave  a  conditional  promise  of  aid, 
and  only  New  Zealand  rallied  unhesitat- 
ingly. 

General  Harrington,  the  British  com- 
mander, was  left  with  a  slender  force  facing 
the  advancing  Turk  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
while  both  French  and  Italian  troops  retired 
and  the  governments  and  press  of  these 
countries  urged  similar  retirement  upon  the 
British.  In  all  this  time  the  Turkish  armies 
continued  to  advance  and  presently  we  had 
a  situation  in  which  war  seemed  almost 
inevitable — not  a  general  war,  but  an  Anglo- 
Turkish  war.  In  London,  at  the  same  time, 
it  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  public 
sentiment  was  dead  against  such  a  war. 
This  was  the  situation  when  M.  Franklin 
Bouillon,  who  had  negotiated  the  French 
treaty  with  the  Turks,  was  sent  to  Kemal 
and  brought  back  a  Turkish  consent  to 
discuss  terms  for  an  armistice  and  refrain 
from  any  attack  upon  the  British  for  the 
moment. 


By  this  time  France  and  Italy  were  both 
disclosed  as  prepared  to  go  to  almost  any 
length  to  placate  the  Turk  and  thus  prevent 
war.  The  British  were  thus  completely 
isolated.  They  were  prepared  to  yield  in 
the  matter  of  Thrace,  but  they  were  faced 
with  a  terrible  loss  of  prestige  if  they  re- 
tired before  the  Turkish  army  uncondi- 
tionallv  and  the  Cabinet  continued  from 
Downing  Street  to  declare  British  fidelity 
to  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Straits,  a  principle  Mr.  Hughes  declared 
was  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 

One  must  p)erceive,  however,  that  if  the 
Turks  should  regain  both  shores  of  the 
Dardanelles,  then  the  doctrine  of  neutral- 
ity would  become  a  mere  empty  formula, 
for  the  Turks  held  the  Straits  against  the 
French  and  British  in  191 5,  mainly  with 
fortifications  improvised  at  the  last  mo- 
ment and  without  heavy  artillery  and 
plentiful  ammunition,  both  of  which  they 
now  command  in  large  quantities.  In 
contending  for  the  freedom  of  the  Straits, 
therefore,  the  British  were  manifestlv 
striving  to  find  some  way  to  escap>e  with 
dignity  from  a  situation  which  had  become 
intolerable. 

As  for  the  Greeks,  they  overthrew  Con- 
stantine,  appealed  to  Venizelos,  who  in 
London  took  up  their  cause,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  them,  no  one  could  now  help  them 
without  actually  engaging  in  war  with  the 
Turks  and  no  one  was  willing  to  do  this. 

W.  American  Intervextiox 

And  at  this  point  it  is  perhaps  pertinent 
to  discuss  the  American  relation  to  the 
whole  affair.  But  it  is  essential  to  per- 
ceive at  the  outset  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  great  diplomatic  battle  between  rival 
p>owers,  with  the  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Near  East  as  the  shining 
reward  of  victorv*.  The  British  had  backed 
the  Greek  as  thev  backed  the  Turk  all 
through  the  last  centur\',  because  British 
imperial  interests  are  bound  up  in  domina- 
tion of  the  Mcditcrrannean.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  British  threatened  to  make 
war  upon  Russia  if  large  Christian  popula- 
tions in  Bulgaria  were  not  returned  to 
Turkish  rule,  or  misrule,  because  Bulgaria 
was  then  the  Soldier  of  Russia  w.  lie  Turkev 
was  the  British  sentinel  at  the  Straits. 

As  recently  as  191 2,  when  the  Balkan 
states  united  to  liberate  their  brethren  in 
Macedonia  and  in  Thrace,  a  British  prime 
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minister  announced  that  whatever  the 
issue  of  the  strife,  no  Turkish  territory 
would  be  alienated.  When  as  a  result  of 
the  Second  Balkan  War  the  Turk  reoccu- 
pied  this  same  Eastern  Thrace,  which  the 
Greek  must  now  resign,  no  British  inter- 
vention took  place.  It  was  not  until  the 
Turk  deserted  the  Briton  in  the  last  war 
and  sought  to  raise  the  British  Moham- 
medan populations,  that  Britain  adopted 
the  Greek  thesis. 

It  must  be  clear,  too,  that  with  Greek 
occupation  of  all  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  Dardanelles  and  with  these  regions 
demilitarized,  two  things  would  happen: 
first,  the  Greeks  would  necessarily  accept 
iheleadingof  the  British  who  had  supported 
them  and,  secondly,  the  British  fleet  would 
actually  dominate  the  Straits,  the  more  so 
because  in  the  Washington  Conference  the 
ratio  of  French  and  Italian  capital  ships  to 
Brilish  was  fixed  at  1.75  to  5.  Thus  the 
combined  French  and  Italian  fleets  would 
})t  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  British. 


The  British  sought  by  backing  the  Arab 
against  the  Turk  to  avoid  all  religious  issues 
in  their  Mohammedan  lands  and  substitute 
the  friendly  Arab  for  the  hostile  Turk  in 
the  control  of  the  Khalifate.  They  sought 
by  putting  the  Greek  instead  of  the  Turk 
on  guard  at  the  Straits  to  regain  a  control 
which  they  had  exercised  through  most  of 
the  last  century,  and  only  lost  when  Enver 
Pasha  took  the  Turk  into  the  World  War  on 
the  German  side. 

Thus  there  was  no  moral  issue  Involved, 
so  far  as  the  British  were  concerned,  save 
as  the  Greek  case  might  incidentally  be 
better  than  the  Turkish.  The  whole  thing 
was  patently  a  policy  of  a  statesmanship 
which  sought  to  reestablish  on  firm  founda- 
tion British  supremacy  in  the  Near  East 
and  chose  the  Greek  instead  of  the  Turk 
as  the  more  useful  agent,  after  having  used 
the  Turk  for  nearly  a  full  century. 

France  and  Italy  took  the  other  side  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  The  French  saw  a 
chance  to  gain   something  approximating 
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the  dominating  influence  in  the  Near  East 
by  backing  the  Turk,  as  the  British  had 
backed  the  Turk  with  French  and  Italian 
assistance  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  later. 
The  Anglo-French  alliance  was  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  the  British  were  openly  oj>- 
posing  the  French  ally  in  the  East,  namely, 
Poland.  France  would  thus  pay  Britain 
back  in  her  own  coin  by  bringing  to  noth- 
ing the  British  plans  with  respect  of  Greece. 
But  more  than  this,  if  the  Turk  won,  he 
would  naturally  give  his  favor  to  France 
rather  than  Britain. 

Italy  had  a  more  direct  interest.  She 
was,  it  goes  without  saying,  opposed  to 
British  hegemony  in  the  Mediterranean, 
just  as  she  was  opposed  to  French  predomi- 
nance on  the  Continent,  but  she  was  also 
utterly  hostile  to  the  expansion  of  Greece 
because  Greece  was  her  rival  in  the  Near 
East,  and  this  expansion  must  necessarily 
take  place  in  lands  Italy  had  marked  down 
for  her  own.  Moreover,  Italy  was  in  no 
state  to  make  war  and  war  was  bound  to  be 
the  consequence  of  opposition  i6  KemaPs 
claims  and  support  of  British  policy. 

I  dwell  upon  these  circumstances  because 
it  seems  to  me  of  utmost  importance  to 
emphasize  the  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  woidd  have  to  mix.  Moreover, 
what  could  we  do?  Exactly  one  thing, 
send  to  the  Straits  an  army  large  enough  to 
defend  them  against  Kemal.  No  moral 
influence  would  have  any  weight  because 
Britain,  although  she  occupied  Constanti- 
nople, dominated  the  Straits  and  seas  with 
her  fleets,  and  held  the  Sultan  a  prisoner 
in  Constantinople,  has  been  unable  to 
exercise  any  restraining  influence. 

Kemal  has  a  victorious  arm\'  of  some 
100,000,  which  can  be  largely  expanded 
because  he  has  much  raw  material  in  the 
way  of  recruits  and  practically  unHmited 
equipment  captured  from  the  Greeks. 
But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  United 
States  could  to-day  send  a  fully  equipped 
division,  say  30,000  men,  overseas  without 
resort  to  conscription  or  an  appeal  for  vol- 
unteers. That  is  the  militar>'  side  of  inter- 
vention and  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
considered. 

But  after  intervention  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do  one  of  two  things — either  to 
maintain  our  army  indefinitely  in  the  Near 
East  or  else,  following  the  Greek  example, 
undertake  a  great  campaign  of  invasion, 
in  which  case  we  should  need  a  much  larger 
army  and  have  to  operate  over  a  vast  area, 


thus  having  to  face  all  the  problems  of 
transport. 

Once  in  the  situation  we  should  have  to  de- 
cide whether  we  wished  indefinitely  to  occupy 
the  Straits  and  Constantinople,  together 
with  a  considerable  area  in  Asia  Minor, 
whether  we  desired  to  turn  the  control  of 
the  Straits  over  to  the  British  and  their 
allies,  the  Greeks,  thus  establishing  British 
hegemony  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  whether 
we  would  choose  to  follow  some  Franco- 
ItaUan  policy,  which  would  be  necessarily 
anti-British.  American  intervention  would 
mean,  then,  not  only  war  but  a  long  war  and 
an  indefinite  occupation  after  victory. 
Would  it  mean  too,  continued  involvement, 
to  use  the  President's  own  word,  not  oidy 
in  European  political  affairs  but  in  the  most 
complicated  of  all  European  questions? 

Obviously  neither  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, with  its  record  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  adventures,  nor  the  American  people 
were  in  the  least  ready  to  undertake  a  for- 
eign war  and  its  inescapable  concomitants. 
Our  action  was  limited,  therefore,  to  useful 
succor  of  the  victims  and  to  a  declared 
approval  of  the  principle  of  the  neutrality 
of  freedom  of  the  Straits,  Yet  again  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  if  the  Turk 
obtains  the  title  to  both  shores  of  the 
Straits,  and  Allied  armies  and  fleets  are 
withdrawn,  as  seems  assured,  then  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  will  be  an  empty 
phrase,  for  the  Turk  can  close  them  at 
will  by  bringing  up  a  few  heavy  guns  and 
digging  a  few  trenches,  as  the  GaUipoli 
campaign  demonstrated. 

There  was,  too,  some  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  an  intervention  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  this  was  obviously  just  as 
impossible,  even  more  so,  for  the  League 
had  no  army  and  no  resources  to  obtain 
an  army.  Had  the  question  been  debated 
at  Geneva,  France  and  Italy  would  have 
supported  the  Turk,  while  the  British  would 
have  stood  by  the  Greek,  and  none  of  the 
other  nations  would  have  promised  a  man 
or  a  ship. 

Always  the  key  of  the  situation  lay  and 
lies  in  the  fact  Kemal  had  an  army  and 
was  prepared  to  fight,  while  the  Greek  army 
had  been  routed,  the  British  were  unwilling 
to  employ  their  army,  and  therefore  the 
return  of  the  Turk  was  unavoidable  unless 
he  should  force  a  reluctant  Britain  into 
a  war  which  would  be  unpopular,  and  in  the 
field  of  domestic  politics  terribly  expensive 
for  the  coalition  government. 
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The  only  other  possible  solution  was  an 
American  intervention  with  a  large  army. 
This  intervention  would,  as  I  have  said, 
have  involved  a  long  campaign,  expensive  in 
blood  and  treasure  and  a  protracted  if  not 
a  permanent  occupation  of  much  territory — 
or  at  least  a  guarantee  of  protection  against 
the  Turk  for  the  country  to  which  we  turned 
over  the  region  we  might  conquer.  This 
would  mean,  in  fact,  a  reversion  to  the 
Wilsonian  idea  of  an  American  mandate  in 
the  Near  East. 

Of  course  one  should  add  that  the  im- 
mediate eflPect  of  our  intervention  in  the 
Near  East  and  active  operations  against 
the  Turk  would  be  the  destruction  of  our 
educational  institutions,  of  which  Robert 
College  is  only  the  most  conspicuous.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  matter  for  conjecture  whether 
our  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  the 
free  Straits  may  not  have  an  evil  effect  in 
this  regard,  for  the  Turk  is  bound  to  see  in 
this  an  unfriendly  intimation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  of  useful  service  to  the  races 
inhabiting  Turkey  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  where  every  other  European  mission 
has  been  justly  suspected  by  the  Turk  as 
covering  a  political  design,  American  insti- 
tutions of  learning  have  been  secure  because 
it  was  patent  that  the  United  States  had 
no  poUtical  design  in  the  Near  East,  and 
therefore  American  schools  constituted  no 
menace  to  Turkish  statesmen.  Should 
we  now  become  an  active  participant  in 
the  solution  of  Eastern  questions  the  Turk 
would  inevitably  see  in  our  activity  an 
evidence  that  we  too  desired  to  share  in 
his  estate,  and  he  would  in  that  event  close 
his  empire  to  our  schools. 

V.  Turkish  Claims 

It  remains  now  to  discuss  brieflv  the 
Turkish  claims,  which  amount  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  scrapping  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  a  treaty,  by  the  way,  which,  unlike 
that  of  Versailles,  was  never  ratified,  and 
therefore  has  no  real  vitality. 

The  Turk  demands  first  of  all  that  his  rub 
be  restored  unconditionallv  in  Asia  Minor 
outside  of  the  neutralized  zone  of  the  Straits 
and  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  mandates. 
He  agrees  to  the  neutralization  of  the 
Straits,  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  European 
shores,  but  this  neutralization  would  ex- 
clude both  Allied  and  Turkish  troopj  and 
would  amount,  in  fact,  to  the  withdrawal  of 


British  troops  at  Chanak,  since  the  other 
Allied  troops  have  already  been  recalled. 

As  to  Europe,  he  demands  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Allied  troops  which  for  three  years  have 
been  in  garrison  there.  In  addition,  he 
demands  the  frontier  of  19 14  in  Europe, 
that  is,  the  boundary  with  Bulgaria  which 
was  fixed  after  the  Second  Balkan  War,  the 
Istranja  Mountains  on  the  north,  and 
the  Maritza  River  on  the  west,  save  for  the 
small  area  facing  Adrianople  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  a  strip  of  territory  ceded 
by  Turkey  to  Bulgaria  when  the  latter 
entered  the  World  War  and  assigned  to 
Greece  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres. 

This  demand  for  territory  beyond  the 
Maritza  is  of  small  importance,  it  merely 
removes  Greek  control  from  a  few  miles  of 
the  Orient  Railway  which  connects  Con- 
stantinople with  Eurof)ean  capitals.  Pat- 
ently it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Turk  would  consent  that  the  Greek  should 
hold  this  strip  of  territory,  and  with  the 
loss  of  the  eastern  half  of  Thrace  it  would 
have  no  particular  importance  to  Greece 
and  would,  in  any  event,  be  indefensible. 
The  new  Greco-Turkish  frontier  would  thus 
follow  the  Maritza  from  the  ^Egean  to 
Dimotika,  and  then  across  country  to  the 
Bulgarian  boundary  a  few  miles  north  and 
west  of  Dimotika. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  Greece  would 
lose  in  Asia  six  or  seven  thousand  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  a  million.  The 
only  considerable  city  in  thii  area  is,  or 
was,  Smyrna.  In  Eastern  Thrace  Greece 
would  lose  about  9000  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  and 
including  the  considerable  city  of  Adrian- 
ople. Thus  of  all  the  territory  acquired 
as  a  result  of  the  World  War  Greece  would 
retain  only  about  3000  square  miles  be- 
tween the  Maritza  and  the  Nesta  on  the 
iEgean  coast,  containing  rather  more  than 
150,000  inhabitants. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  First  Balkan  War 
Greece  had  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  slightly  more  than 
2,500,000.  By  this  war,  and  the  subse- 
quent struggle  with  Bulgaria  the  following 
year,  Greece  added  17,000  square  miles  and 
2,000,000  inhabitants.  This  together  with 
the  territor}'  acquired  from  Bulgaria  in  the 
World  War  and  just  mentioned,  would 
give  Greece  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles 
and  a  population,  allowing  for  the  increase 
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between  191 3  and  the  present  day,  of  about 
five  millions. 

If  Greece  is  to  be  forced  to  retire  from 
Thrace,  to  enable  the  great  powers  to 
escape  trouble  with  Turkey,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  that  Greece,  which  got  into  the 
mess  through  Allied  influence,  should  re- 
ceive some  compensation — beyond  all  else 
that  Britain,  which  is  most  immediately 
responsible  for  Greek  misfortune,  should 
make  any  possible  reparation. 

Such  reparation  is  at  hand  in  the  shape 
of  Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Near  East 
with  a  purely  Greek  population.  This 
island  was  offered  to  Greece  in  191 5,  pro- 
vided she  would  enter  the  war  on  the  Allied 
side,  and  the  promise  might  be  made  again, 
provided  Greece  retires  from  Thrace.  In 
addition  Italy  continues  to  occupy  the 
Dodecanesus  Islands  in  the  ^^gean,  which 
she  has  promised  to  turn  over  to  Greece. 
Here  again  all  of  the  population,  some  60,- 
000,  are  Greeks,  eager  to  enter  the  Hellenic 
state.  Finally,  Greek  claims  to  Northern 
Epirus  have  been  several  times  recog- 
nized by  the  great  powers  and  only  Italian 
jealousy  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dode- 
canesus, has  blocked  legitimate  Greek 
aspirations. 

Could  Hellenic  hopes  be  satisfied  in 
Epirus,  the  Dodecanesus  and  Cyprus, 
Greece  would  obtain  some  6000  square 
miles  and  around  600,000  people,  which 
would  be  a  fair  offset  for  her  surrenders  in 
Thrace.  It  is  manifest  that  Greece  is  to 
be  sacrificed  in  any  event,  precisely  as 
Bulgaria  was  sacrificed  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  to  the  necessities  or  selfish  interests 
of  the  great  p>owers,  and  this  particular 
page  in  Near  Eastern  history  will  certainly 
be  one  of  the  most  soiled,  but  the  contri- 
butions which  I  have  suggested  could  and 
should  be  made. 

By  contrast  Bulgaria,  which  held  the 
region  between  the  Nesta  and  the  Maritza, 
Western  Thrace,  until  the  Paris  Conference, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  Greece  by  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly,  is  bound  to  seek  to  re- 
gain her  lost  territory,  which  constituted 
her  sole  access  to  the  open  sea,  and  this 
Bulgarian  claim  is  likely  to  produce  compli- 
cations. But  the  states  of  the  Little 
Entente,  notably  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia, 
are  hardly  likely  to  consent  to  the  tearing 
up  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  which  was  rati- 
fied, for  this  might  establish  a  precedent 
dangerous  to  those  other  treaties  made  in 
the  same  general  settlement  by  which  they 


acquired  vast  territories,  certain  of  them 
at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria. 

This  region  of  Eastern  Thrace,  which  is 
now  to  be  returned  to  Turkey,  was  lost  by 
the  Sultan  to  Bulgaria  in  the  First  Balkan 
War,  regained  during  the  Second,  in  part 
ceded  to  Bulgaria  once  more  in  191 5,  as  an 
inducement  to  enter  the  War  on  the  Turk- 
ish side  and  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks 
in  1 91 9.  Each  change  of  sovereignty  has 
seen  a  voluntary  or  forced  migration  of  the 
conquered  races.  Turk,  Greek,  Bulgar, 
then  Turk  and  Bulgar  together,  have  been 
led  to  depart  in  large  numbers  and  the 
population  has  declined  by  at  least  half  in 
the  past  decade. 

It  was,  moreover,  the  battleground  be- 
tween the  Byzantine  Greek  and  the  Bulgar 
for  centuries  before  the  Turk  entered 
Europe  and  Adrianople  was  the  first  Turk- 
ish capital  in  Europe.  In  this  region  the 
three  races  are  inextricably  mingled.  The 
Greek  predominates  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  cities;  there  are  many  Bulgars  in  the 
north,  and  until  recent  years,  at  least, 
manv  Turks  in  the  north  and  center. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Bulgarians  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  take  Constantinople  and 
after  their  victory  at  Lule  Burgas  and  their 
capture  of  Adrianople  were  held  with  dif- 
ficulty at  the  Chatalja  Lines,  which  in  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  marked  the  Greco-Turkish 
frontier.  While  they  were  in  possession  of 
Eastern  Thrace  the  Greeks  could  hope  for 
the  ultimate  reversion  of  Constantinople. 
With  their  withdrawal  Bulgarian  claims  are 
once  more  revived,  while  Bulgarian  de- 
termination to  recover  the  old  i^gean  front- 
age between  the  Maritza  and  the  Nesta 
also  leaves  an  ugly  problem  for  the  future. 

VI.  Peace  or  War 

As  I  close  this  article,  feverish  confer- 
ences are  going  on  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Allies  and  the  Turks,  with  the 
Greeks  represented,  at  Mudania,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  world  are  being  stirred  by 
rumors  of  a  break  and  disturbed  by  the 
possibility  of  hostilities  between  British 
and  Turkish  troops  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Straits. 

In  the  progress  of  the  debate  the  issue 
has  been  modified  until  practically  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  is  the  date  of  the 
Turkish  occupation  of  Constantinople  and 
Eastern  Thrace.  There  is  no  longer  any 
dispute  over  eventual  Turkish  occupation, 
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or  even  over  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied 
troops  in  garrison  in  Constantinople  and 
about  the  Straits. 

The  Turk,  on  his  side,  displaying  inter- 
esting solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan populations  of  Thrace  still 
under  Greek  control,  demands  immediate 
possession  of  Thrace  as  well  as  Con- 
stantinople. Greeks,  with  even  more 
warranted  concern  for  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  Thrace,  are  pleading  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  in  evacuation,  and  the  Brit- 
ish are  firmly  supporting  this  stand,  while 
the  French  and  the  Italians  seem  willing 
to  grant  the  extreme  demands  of  the  Turk. 

Venizelos  is  acting  in  Europe  for  the 
Greeks,  but  despite  the  development  of 
a  sentiment  in  Athens  favorable  to  the 
defense  of  Thrace,  the  great  Cretan  has 
warned  his  countrvmen  no  such  course 
can  be  followed.  British  public  sentiment 
seems  largely  to  incline  to  the  French  and 
Italian  view  that  war  must  be  avoided  at 
all  hazards,  and  there  is  rising  in  the  country 
a  ver>'  striking  wave  of  sentiment  against 
the  whole  Eastern  episode,  which  is  charged 
against  Lloyd  George  and  Winrton 
Churchill. 

We  have,  of  course,  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  may  be  fighting  between 
the  Turks  and  the  British,  The  former 
are  flushed  with  victory  and  insistent  upon 
realizing  at  once  the  full  benefits  of  that 
victor>\  The  I^ritish  are  reinforcing  their 
troops  at  Chanak  about  the  Dardanelles, 
and  there  are  constant  incursions  of  Turks 
into  the  neutral  zone.  It  remains  a  British 
purpose  to  stay  at  Chanak  until  the  Con- 
ference of  Venice  is  held  and  the  terms  of 
peace  actually  settled.  So  far,  too,  the 
British  are  demanding  that  there  shall  be 
a  thirty-day  delay  to  enable  the  Christian 
populations,  some  200,000  in  number,  to  be 
moved  out  of  Thrace,  A  similar  e::odus 
from  Constantinople  is  inevitable. 

Before  this  article  is  printed  we  shall 
probably  see  the  question  of  war  or  peace 
decided  in  the  Near  East.  But  in  any 
event  war  now  will  be  restricted  to  Britain 
and  Turkey,  although  of  course  the  Greeks 
would  fight  tohold Thrace  if  they  had  British 
backing.  The  Turk  can  not  possibly  want 
to  precipitate  actual  conflict,  for  he  is  in 
no  shape  to  meet  the  British  and  the  Greeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  clash  between  Turk 
and  Briton  would  mean  a  Turkish  offensive 
against  MesopK)tamia,  trouble  in  all  the 
Moslem  lands  of   Britain  from  Fgypt  to 


China.  At  the  moment  it  would  appear 
that  both  sides  arc  bluffing.  The  Turk  is 
relying  upon  the  fact  that  the  Allies  are 
divided,  and  upon  the  equally  important 
circumstance  tiiat  British  public  opinion 
in  the  whole  Empire  is  manifestly  against 
a  new  war,  and  even  the  present  episode 
may  have  political  consequences  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  a  very  far-reaching 
character. 

That  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  or  even  Bul- 
garia, is  likely  to  mix  in  the  affair  at  the 
present  moment  seems  totally  unlikely. 
There  have  been  many  bellicose  utterances 
from  Moscow,  but  despite  the  satisfaction 
the  Reds  are  displaying  at  the  humiliation 
of  their  British  enemies  and  at  the  manifest 
division  of  the  Allies,  no  actual  military 
action  is  likely.  Even  Berlin,  which  shares 
the  Soviet  pleasure  and  welcomes  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  one  of  the  treaties 
made  after  German  defeat,  as  a  promise 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versaifles  may  yet  be 
revised  by  the  sword  as  that  of  Sevres  has 
been,  is  unlikely  to  move  in  any  present 
time. 

It  is  not  war  which  is  the  most  alarming' 
immediate  possibility  of  the  Turkish  vic- 
tory; rather  it  is  the  disclosure  of  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  all  European  concord 
and  the  revelation  of  the  fashion  in  which 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  great  powers, 
France,  Italy  and  Britain,  make  concerted 
action  impossible.  The  Russian  Reds  were 
almost  able  to  destroy  Poland  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  similar  division  two  years  ago. 
Germany  has  so  far  been  able  to  escape  any 
real  effort  to  meet  reparation  obligations  as 
a  consequence  of  the  same  state  of  affaii 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  evils  which  may 
ultimately  flow  from  the  present  develo{> 
ments.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
all  of  Central  Europe  is  now  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  No  common  policy 
unites  the  victorious  p)owers,  and  public 
sentiment  in  the  three  great  nations  which 
united  to  defeat  Germany  v;ill  not  consent 
to  military  operations,  even  if  national 
policies  could  be  reconciled.  To  say  that 
Europe  is  on  the  verge  of  a  new  general  war 
seems  to  me  to  mis-state  existing  conditions. 
To  say  that  international  political  anarchy 
seems  to  abohsh  all  present  hope  of  settle- 
ment and  forecast  ever-increasing  interna- 
tional anarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
assert  that  which  is  becoming  an  ahnost 
self-evident  fact. 
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[Mr.  lUlis  has  had  unufiual  opportuniiics  to  study  the  factors  involved  in  Ihe  Near  Eastern  cruis. 
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I'urkey  and  Egypt.    In  the  following  article  he  tvrile^  from  intimate,  personal  knowledge. — Tin:  EuiTUoj 


THE  editor  has  suggested  that  an  article 
be  written  upon  this  confused  Xear 
ICastem  situation  "that  can  be  read  aloud 
in  families."  The  average  American  wants 
Ihis  perple.\ing  issue  reduced  to  terms  that 
even  the  boys  and  girls  may  understand; 
and  what  is  there  more  important  than  that 
the  people  who  are  li\'ing  through  an 
epochal  period  of  histor>'  should  be  able  to 
comprehend  its  factors  and  its  significance? 
Big  things  are  simplest;  and  what  is  hap- 
l>ening  alxiut  the  Mediterranean  to-day  is 
so  great  that  it  may  he  stated  in  primar>- 
terms. 

The  Setting  oj  the  Scene 
Stand  off  far  enough  and  look  long  enough 
at  the  situation  in  Turkey  and  it  becomes 
apparent  that  we  are  beholding  the  recur- 
rence of  the  great  place-drama  of  the  cen- 
turies. With  enkindled  awe  we  perceive 
that  this  big  thing  is  happening  right  where 


many  or  most  of  the  other  big  things  of  his- 
tor\-  ha\e  happened.  Once  more  the  world 
has  come  to  a  crisis  around  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and  afresh  we  reall/e 
the  prophetic  sagacity  which  ]iame<I  this  sea 
of  the  ancients  "the  Middle  of  the  hilarth." 
Memorj-  goes  back  to  the  map-changing, 
world-o\ertuming  events  stagetl  on  these 
same  shores,  by  Babylonia,  by  .Assyria,  by 
Cirecce,  by  Persia,  bj-  Rome,  by  Eg>"pl,  by 
Christianity,  by  Mohammed,  by  Ihe  Cm-  ■ 
sadcs.  by  Na|X)leon,  by  Great  Britain,  and' 
by  the  Kaiser.  There  is  something  un- 
canny about  this  place-persistence.  Des- 
tiny seems  to  have  jiilched  its  tent  per- 
manently upon  the  shores  of  "the  Great 
Sea."  Forces  greater  than  we  know  are  at 
work  to  make  this  the  dtcisi\e  place  of  hi— 
tory.  This  is  a  good  time  to  get  down  ihe 
old  (amily  Bible,  or  the  atlas,  and  fix  clearly 
in  mind  the  location  of  this  body  of  water 
that  is  central  toBfble  Lai.ds;  and  the  part 
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that  these  same  Bible  Lands  are  playing  in 
to-day's  dispatches. 

Asia  Minor^s  Ancient  Struggles 

Since  days  long  antecedent  to  the  art  of 
history-writing,  Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  as 
we  now  call  that  arm  of  the  continent  of 
Asia  thrust  up  toward  Europe,  and  en- 
folded in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Straits,  and  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  a 
decisive  battleground  of  world  conquest. 
All  the  great  empires  planted  their  flags  and 
peoples  there.  In  this  region  the  Turks, 
nomads  out  of  central  Asia,  came  to  national 
unity  and  powef ,  by  conquest  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Empire.  That  defeat  of  the  Greeks 
five  centuries  ago  was  by  no  means  a  swift 
and  sudden  rout,  such  as  the  past  few  weeks 
have  witnessed.  Greek  residents  remained, 
and  have  remained  until  this  day,  ever 
dreaming  the  dream  of  departed  glories, 
and  nursing  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of  the 
cross  to  the  sacred  soil  where  the  crescent 
has  supplanted  it.  All  throughout  the 
Christian  East  "the  Great  Idea"  is  a 
stereotyped  phrase  which  signifies  the  re- 
turn of  the  cross  to  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
in  Constantinople. 

The  Greeks  Under  Turkish  Rule 

Although  conquered,  the  Greeks  never 
gave  up  their  faith  or  their  hope.  By  the 
Turkish  law  of  the  '*  millet,"  or  religious 
community,  under  which  all  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  groups  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
lived,  they  were  governed  in  many  respects 
by  their  own  religious  leaders  (religion  and 
politics  being  strangely  blended  in  the  Near 
East),  and  represented  before  the  govern- 
ment by  them.  The  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  was  a  recognized  official. 
This  law  of  the  "millet"  enabled  the  Chris- 
tians to  maintain  their  identity  and  soli- 
darity and  purpose. 

Smyrna,  which  the  Moslems  called  "  Gai- 
our,"  or  Christian  Smyrna,  one  of  the  seven 
cities  to  which  the  messages  of  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  were  addressed;  and  famous 
as  the  home  and  bishopric  of  Polycarp,  who 
knew  St.  John,  was  the  center  of  the  Greek 
population.  The  Greeks  clearly  outnum- 
bered any  other  single  group  in  this  great 
seaport  of  many  races;  although  no  trust- 
worthy statistics  have  ever  been  compiled; 
and  their  claim  to  be  a  majority  of  the  total 
polyglot  population  has  been  challenged. 
Greeks  were  also  found  in  large  numbers  in 
every  community  in  Anatolia,  as  elsewhere 


about  the  Mediterranean;  and  they  were 
so  strong  in  southwestern  Asia  Minor  that 
there  was  much  talk,  after  the  Armistice, 
of  their  being  made  into  an  independent 
nation,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  of  a 
purer  Greek  stock  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece;  and  that  they  had  national  inter- 
ests apart  from  the  motherland.  This 
separatist  movement  succumbed  to  the 
patriotic  and  religious  dream  of  Pan- 
Hellenism. 

Greek  Mistakes  After  the  War 

With  the  Allied  victory  in  the  war,  and 
the  apparent  triumph  of  the  Wilson  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  hope  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Every- 
thing they  wanted  the  Greeks  were  to  have, 
except  the  immediate  return  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  Mr.  Venizelos  assured  me  in 
Paris  that  this  was  desired,  but  doubtless 
also  inexpedient.  As  for  the  Turks,  they 
were  beaten,  broken  and  helpless,  fully 
expectant  of  richly-deser\^ed  punishment 
for  the  Armenian  atrocities.  The  wheel  had 
turned;  the  proud  sons  of  Othman  were 
down  and  the  Greeks  were  up. 

Then  two  great  blunders  were  made,  two 
real  wrongs  committed.  The  histor>^  of  the 
Near  East  since  the  Armistice  may  be  told 
in  terms  of  a  Sunday-school  homily.  First, 
the  Greeks  exceeded  their  rights  and  the 
moral  obligations  that  are  paramount 
among  civilized  nations.  They  pushed 
their  lines  in  Anatolia  far  bevond  the  limits 
assigned  them  by  the  Allies,  and  beyond 
their  own  legitimate  claims.  They  under- 
took to  do  to  the  Turks  what  the  Turks  had 
done  to  them.  There  were  excesses  and 
atrocities  by  the  Greeks;  notably  the  mas- 
sacre in  Smyrna  upon  the  day  of  their 
landing,  in  March,  1919. 

This  inflamed  the  Turks  and  the  whole 
Moslem  world.  The  defeated  Ottoman 
people  were  given  occasion  to  flaunt  their 
own  new  wrongs,  which  they  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Christians,  so  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  nations  was  diverted  from 
the  Turks'  earlier  and  greater  guilt.  Turkey 
was  given  a  cause  and  a  rallying-cry,  which 
directly  brought  into  existence  the  National- 
ist movement  and  the  Nationalist  army. 
The  culprit  moved  from  the  prisoner's  box 
into  the  prosecutor's  position. 

Blunders  of  the  Allies  at  Constantinople 

The  other  blunder  and  moral  wrong  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  these  dire  events  of 
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late  days  in  Asia  Minor  was  the  shocking 
failure  of  the  Allies  to  carry  out  in  Turkey 
the  clear  mandate  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  of  civilization  and  Christendom,  to 
punish  the  guilty  Turks  for  the  Armenian 
atrocities;  which  the  Sultan  himself  told 
me  were  "the  worst  crime  of  the  centuries." 
Terrible  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue 
whenever  justice  is  ignored  or  put  to  shame. 
No  successful  international  polic>'  can  ever 
be  built  up  on  an  open  betrayal  of  clear 
justice.  This  is  the  center  and  circum- 
ference of  the  offending  of  the  .\llied  nations 
in  respect  to  the  Near  East.  They  let  con- 
siderations of  policy  and  possible  individual 
advantage  to  themselves  take  precedence 
of  downright  duty. 

Instead  of  devoting  themselves  unitedly, 
after  their  arrival  in  Constantinople  as 
rulers  of  the  defeated  Ottoman  nation,  to 
the  sheer  and  simple  obligation  to  punish 
the  perpetrators  of  the  great  crime  against 
the  Armenian  Christians,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Entente  gave  themselves  up 
recklessly  to  furthering  their  individusJ 
national  ambitions  and  interests.  The 
clock  was  turned  back;  days  that  the  sol- 
diers in  France  thought  had  passed  away 
forever  were  brought  in  again;  and  the 
old  diplomacy,  of  intrigue,  imperialism  and 
commercial  greed,  once  more  was  re- 
established upon  the  banks  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  Even  outward  concord  among  the 
Allies  quickly  disappeared.  It  was  each  for 
himself,  and  the  de\il  take  the  hindmost — 
though,  of  course,  as  inexitable,  the  devil 
seems  to  have  got  them  all.  Good  faith 
vanished  along  with  good-will;  and  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  weeks  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  principal  AUied 
nations  were  openly  intriguing  with  the 
Turks  and  against  one  another.  Unity  of 
purpose  disappeared.  Moral  obligations 
were  forgotten.  Naturally,  in  these  condi- 
tions, the  Turk  regained  confidence,  and 
concluded  that  instead  of  punishment  he 
stood  to  vdx\  a  great  diplomatic  triumph 
over  those  who  had  beaten  him  in  war. 

The  Powers  Intrigue  Against  One  Another 

In  those  long  months  of  plot  and  counter- 
plot, each  European  power  avid  to  seize 
everything  possible  for  itself,  there  came 
to  pass  a  series  of  national  re-alignments. 
Great  Britain  used  the  Greeks  for  her  own 
ends — it  was  the  British  who  sent  the 
Greek  troops  into  Smyrna,  to  thwart  an 
expected  secret  landing  by  the  Italians — 


and  France  used  the  Armenians,  uniforming 
and  arming  them.  The  Italians  stuck 
closest  to  the  Turks.  Italian  munitions 
were  used  by  the  Turks  against  British, 
French  and  Greeks;  as  later  Italian  and 
French  equipment  armed  the  Turks  in  their 
recent  smashing  of  the  Greeks. 

Intrigue  is  the  sort  of  game  that  the 
Turks  can  play  better  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world;  and  soon  the  mutually  sus- 
picious and  contending  Allies  were  deprived 
of  everything  they  had  grasped  in  Asia 
Minor,  except  what  the  Greeks  held.  The 
French,  beaten,  disarmed  their  Armenian 
mercenaries,  and  left  them -to  a  cruel  fate. 
The  Italians  withdrew  their  forces  from 
Adalia  and  Konia,  where  they  had  marked 
out  a  rich  "sphere."  Great  Britain  lost  her 
hold  upon  the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  had 
to  withdraw  her  troops  to  the  Straits, 
where  she  was  temporarily  dominant  at 
Constantinople,  France  and  Italy  followed 
the  example  of  Soviet  Russia  in  making 
separate  treaties  with  the  Nationalist 
Turkish  Government  at  Angora. 

Rout  of  the  Greeks  in  Anatolia 

In  due  time  came  the  inevitable  collapse 
of  the  distended  Greek  military  adventure 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  rout  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  history;  and  it  resulted 
more  from  the  disintegration  of  Greek 
morale  than  from  the  military  power  of  the 
Turks.  Some  Greek  regiments  are  reported 
by  English  writers  to  have  hoisted  the  red 
flag  and  assassinated  their  officers.  Greece 
is  now  without  a  foothold  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  Turkey  is  in  more  complete  control 
of  Anatolia  than  she  was  before  the  war. 
Where  Greeks  were  once  a  majority  popula- 
tion, and  unquestionably  entitled  to  self- 
government,  they  are  now  either  a  crushed 
minority  or  else  a  fear-smitten  subject  popu- 
lation. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
are  abject  refugees  on  the  iEgean  islands 
or  in  Greece.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres  has 
become  a  "scrap  of  paper." 

Desperate  Situation  of  the  Armenians 

Even  worse  are  the  plight  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Armenians.  Like  the  Greeks, 
they  were  a  widely-distributed  conunercial 
population,  settled  wherever  trade  was  to 
be  carried  on  amidst  their  less  business-like 
neighbors.  In  every  town  and  city  Ar- 
menians were  to  be  found;  but  the  great 
centers  of  Armenian  population  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  were  three : 
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First,  the  CUician  Plain,  that  fertile  and 
historic  bit  of  lowland,  containing  the 
cities  of  Tarsus,  Adana  and  Mersina,  lying 
between  the  Taurus  Mountains  and  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean. 
By  the  agreement  of  the  French  with  the 
Turkish  Nationalists,  whereby  the  former 
relinquished  all  claims  to  Cihcia,  the  Ar- 
menians to  the  number  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

Secondly,  the  storied  city  of  Van,  in  the 
lower  Caucasus,  north  of  the  Tigris  River, 
was  the  strongest  urban  center  of  Armeni- 
ans in  Turkey.  The  Van  district  included 
other  cities,  such  as  Bitlis,  and  impinged 
on  that  section  of  upper  Mesopotamia 
where  dwelt  a  large  Armenian  element, 
especially  in  Diarbekir  and  Urfa. 

Thirdly,  the  present  Soviet  Republic  of 
Armenia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Caucasus,  with 
its  capital  at  Erivan,  under  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  near  the  seat  of  the 
Armenian  Catholicos  at  Etchmiadzin,  where 
Gregory  the  Illuminator  first  gave  the 
Armenians  the  Christian  Faith,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century.  This  is  the  his- 
toric homeland  of  *'  the  People  of  Ararat,^* 
and  it  is  here,  in  federation  with  the  Moscow 
Soviet  Government,  that  the  Armenians  have 
established  their  nation.  Americans  who  do 
not  understand  the  Bolshevik  character  of 
the  Armenian  Republic  were  shocked  to  find 
it  sending  an  official  telegram  of  congratu- 
lation and  good- will  to  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists, after  the  victory  of  the  latter.  It  is 
prudent  for  the  little  peoples  oa  the  fringe 
of  revived  Turkey  to  show  due  deference. 

The  Rising  Moslem  Power 

Turkey,  unpunished,  unchastened  and 
newly  arrogant,  is  a  victorious  power  in 
historic  Asia  Minor.  Angora  has  given  up 
all  claims  to  the  Arabic-speaking  population 
of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire;  the  more 
willingly  since  these  peoples  themselves  are 
making  endless  trouble  for  their  new 
European  overlords.  The  gravest  dangers 
in  the  present  upheaval  lie  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  Balkans  and  Europe,  but 
toward  the  aroused  East,  where  the  Moslem 
peoples  feel  the  Turkish  victor\'  as  their 
victory;  and  the  discrediting  of  Europe  as 
a  sacred  duty  to  be  carried  on  to  comple- 
tion. One  need  not  be  a  venturesome 
prophet  to  predict  that  the  debacle  in  Asia 
Minor  is  the  forerunner  of  the  loss  of  their 
Moslem  possessions  by  all  the  European 
nations.     Mustapha   Kemal's   sensational 


victor\-  is  but  the  climax  of  the  steadily 
lessening  prestige  of  the  western  powers  in 
the  Near  East. 

For  this  reason  we  should  take  a  rather 
close  look  at  the  vast  Arabic-speaking  re- 
gions of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire. 
These  included  Arabia  proper,  '*  Arabia 
Deserta,"  the  oasis-dotted  barren  peninsula 
that  dips  down  from  Palestine  and  Syria 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  Bedouin,  the  nomad 
Arabs.  It  has  few  cities,  of  which  Mecca 
and  Medina  are  the  most  famous,  because 
respectively  the  birthplace  and  burial  place 
of  Mohammed.  These  are  the  principal 
shrines  of  the  Moslem  faith,  to  which  eyery 
adult  follower  of  the  Prophet  is  expected 
to  make  pilgrimage  at  least  once  in  his  life- 
time; becoming  thereby  a  *'hadji,"  or  one 
who  has  made  the  *'haj." 

Holy  Lands  of  I^lam.  Jew,  atid  Christian 

This  particular  part  of  Arabia  is  called 
the  Hejaz,  the  holy  land  of  Islam.  It 
numbers  something  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  Arab  inhabitants,  and  is  about 
750  miles  long  and  200  miles  ynde,  lying 
cheek  by  jowl  with  Palestine  and  the  Sinai 
Peninsula.  Because  of  the  religious  sig- 
nificance of  this  sandy  waste,  Great  Britain, 
during  the  war,  established  the  Hejaz  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  with  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  by  name  Hus- 
sein, as  king.  His  forces,  led  by  his  son 
Feisal  and  Colonel  Lawrence,  materially 
helped  in  breaking  the  Turkish  army  in 
the  East. 

It  was  originally  purF>osed  to  elevate 
Hussein  to  the  oflice  of  Caliph  of  Islam,  to 
supplant  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  thus 
break  the  religious  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Even  though  Hussein  is  of  the 
Prophet's  line,  and  reigns  in  the  Moslem 
holy  of  holies,  Mecca,  where  it  has  been 
certain  death  for  a  Christian  to  be  dis- 
covered, he  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Faithful  of  the  world.  Indeed,  since  the 
armistice  his  capital  itself,  sacred  Mecca, 
has  been  invested  by  the  ultra-orthodox 
Arabs  who  dwell  next  door,  the  Wahabis, 
and  Hussein  has  needed  British  military 
help  to  withstand  his  foes. 

.'Ml  this  section  of  romantic  Arabia  com- 
prised within  the  Peninsula,  of  which  Hejaz 
and  Iraq  and  Transjordania  (ruled  by  Ab- 
dullah, another  son  of  I7ussein)  and  the 
Nejd  are  but  parts,  means  less  to  readers  of 
the  Review  than  that  strip  of  land  lying 
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between  the  Mediterranean  and  ^'Arabia 
Deserta" — the  Holy  Land  of  the  Bible, 
where  also  Arabic  is  the  common  speech. 
Although  historically,  geographically,  so- 
cially, linguistically  and  economically  one, 
the  Holy  Land  was  divided  during  the  war 
into  two  parts,  Syria  and  Palestine,  by  a 
Franco-British  secret  treaty,  and  it  is  now 
administered  as  two  mandates,  both  filled 
with  restless  and  protesting  peoples,  who 
want  a  *' United  Syria"  and  immediate 
independence. 

Egypt,  over  which  Turkey  was  suzerain  un- 
til the  late  war,  is  also  included  in  the  Arabic- 
speaking  section  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Arabic  ^'SdJ-Determinalion'^ 

By  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Pact — a  sort 
of  *' Declaration  of  Independence''  docu- 
ment, adopted  by  the  Angora  Assembly, 
January  28,  1920,  of  which  the  world  is 
Ukely  to  hear  more — the*  assorted  Arabic- 
speaking  peoples  were  dismissed  from  Tur- 
key with  a  sort  of  blessing  that  was  meant 
to  be  a  curse  to  the  European  nations:  for 
the  Nationalists  insist  that  there  shall  be  full 
**  self-determination  "  for  all  Arabs,  and  then 
an  Arabic  Confederation  of  States.  This  is 
an  oriental  way  of  saying  that  the  Europ>ean 
powers  shall  get  out  of  the  Arabic  world,  bag 
and  baggage;  which  is  a  program  with 
many  serious  and  interesting  implications. 

The  Case  of  Iraq 

Owing  to  censorship,  and  to  the  remote- 
ness of  many  of  the  lands  involved,  America 
hears  all  too  little  of  ominous  events  in  the 
East  that  are  bound  up  indissolubly  with  the 
crisis  at  the  Straits.  Take  Iraq,  for  example 
— for  so  the  lexicographers  now  spell  "that 
blessed  word,  Mesopotamia."  Great  Brit- 
ain has  a  League  of  Nations  mandate  for 
Iraq,  where,  after  costly  battles  and  diplo- 
macy. King  Feisal  had  been  set  up  as  king 
over  a  semi-independent  government,  with 
its  capital  at  Bagdad.  During  the  war, 
Mesopotamia  was  "consecrated  with  Brit- 
ish blood" — as  the  euphemism  for  tragic 
official  blundering  phrases  it — and  treasure 
to  a  staggering  amount  had  been  poured 
out  by  the  British  Government,  for  mili- 
tary, political  and  civil  purposes.  When 
the  figures  became  known,  there  was  an 
outcry  from  the  British  public  that  made 
the  word  "Mesopotamia"  sound  quite 
other  than  *' blessed." 

But  the  Bull  Dog  hung  on  tenaciously, 
yielding  only  the  original  plans  for  direct 


British  administration  to  the  form  of  a 
puppet  monarchy.  King  Feisal  had  been 
ignominiously  kicked  out  of  Damascus  by 
the  French,  and,  as  a  British  protege  and 
asset,  he  had  to  be  cared  for.  So  he  was 
given  the  throne  of  Bagdad,  with  dreams  of 
a  re\ival  of  the  glories  of  Haroun  er-Raschid 
and  the  Caliphate  to  beguile  him  and  his 
followers.  Already  his  father,  Hussein, 
had  been  made  king  of  the  Hejaz;  and  his 
brother,  Abdullah,  Emir  of  Transjordania. 
Surely  there  should  be  no  trouble  from  the 
Sherifian  family,  with  three  thrones  thus 
distributed  among  it,  and  the  possibility  of 
the  Caliphate  itself  being  bestowed  upon 
these  direct  descendants  of  Mohammed. 
In  the  face  of  these  favors,  surely  the 
Arabs  would  be  "good." 

Whether  Arabs  ever  will  be  "good,"  in 
the  sense  of  Western  civilization,  is  an  open 
question;  for  they  are  prone  to  argue  with 
knives  and  guns.  At  any  rate,  Iraq  has 
been,  from  the  British  standpoint,  most 
ungrateful.  It  doesn't  want  to  be  "man- 
dated," and  it  doesn't  want  over-lordship 
of  any  sort;  and  it  has  been  saying  so  with 
gunpowder.  The  cabinet  has  resigned,  the 
Arab  tribesmen  are  "out,"  and  Iraq  de- 
clares that  nothing  short  of  complete  inde- 
pendence will  satisfy  it.  From  the  Arab 
point  of  view,  British  prestige,  British 
petroleum  interests,  British  trade,  and  the 
back  door  to  India,  mean  less  than  nothing. 
"Iraq  for  the  Iraquans!"  they  cr>'.  They 
all  along  have  had  a  much  better  chance  of 
succeeding  in  their  insurrection  than  Syria, 
Eg>'pt  or  Turkey.  So  the  spectacular  vic- 
tory of  the  Kemalists  spells  the  inevitable 
end  of  British  rule  in  Mesopotamia.  Lovers 
of  romance  will  regret  to  see  Great  Britain 
depart  from  the  ancient  realm  of  Babylonia 
and  Assvria,  from  the  land  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  home  of  Abraham,  the  place  of 
the  exile  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

British  Rule  in  the  East  Threatened 

British  taxpayers  will  be  easily  reconciled 
to  this  loss,  for  they  have  been  clamorous 
that  the  Government  should  scuttle  and 
run  from  Bagdad.  Public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land is  far  more  concerned  as  to  the  reper- 
cussion of  the  Turkish  triumph  in  Egypt 
and  India  than  anywhere  else.  The  unity 
of  all  the  Near  Eastern  nations,  both 
religious  and  political,  makes  it  certain  that 
Indian  and  Eg\T5tian  Nationalists  will  not 
content  themselves  with  the  delirious  cele- 
brations of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha's  feat 
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which  they  ha\^  ifitft  folding.  A  swift, 
strong  resurgence  o^Mftfenalism  all  over 
the  Orient  and  NorA  -Africa  is  bound  to 
follow  recent  events  in  Asia  Minor. 

Great  Britain  is  not  the  only  loser.  The 
Greek  collapse  will  almost  certainly  carry 
with  it  the  failure  of  the  French  eflFort  to 
rule  Syria.  Even  without  this  extraordinary 
stimulus,  the  Syrians  have  been  steadily 
making  progress  in  their  independence. 
Likewise  we  must  read  of  the  outbreaks  in 
North  Africa  against  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  in  the  light  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 

New  Watchwords  from  America 

The  wine  of  Wilsonism  went  to  the  heads 
of  the  East.  No  phenomenon  of  the  war 
was  more  wonderful  than  the  way  in  which 
the  old,  old  peoples  of  Asia  responded  to  the 
slogans  of  liberty,  democracy  and  self- 
determination.  Some  day  we  shall  have 
the  full  report  and  story  of  the  King-Crane 
Commission  upon  Mandates  in  Turkey, 
•with  its  revelation  of  America's  marvelous 
hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Even  the  roving 
Arabs  of  the  desert  took  over  the  new  watch- 
words into  their  vocabulary.  Turk,  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Moor,  Greek,  Armenian, 
Afghan  and  Tatar,  all  became  powerfully — 
perhaps  incurably — ^infected  with  the  virus 
of  the  American  war  aims.  These  were  the 
master  motives  in  the  creation  of  the 
Angora  Nationalist  platform  and  govern- 
ment. They  gave  the  Turks,  fighting  for 
their  homeland  in  Asia  Minor,  ^e  battle- 
cries  which  have  spurred  them  to  \ictory. 
In  a  word,  the  Wilson  principles  have  intro- 
duced a  new,  and  apparently  controlling, 
factor  into  the  Near  Eastern  question. 

Vox  populi  seems  bound  to  have  the  last 
word  around  the  Mediterranean.  Militant 
democracy  has  gone  back  to  the  land  of  its 
origin.  It  is  very  clear,  in  the  light  of  what 
has  happened  since  the  Armistice  \nthin  the 
confines  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire,  that 
the  great  issues  now  up  for  settlement  are 
not  going  to  be  decided  by  European  diplo- 
mats in  frock  coats  and  silk  hats.  The 
peasants  %vith  guns  and  bayonets  arc  re- 


writing tfeaties  and  agreements.  Crude 
and  elemental  justice,  as  seen  by  these 
primitive  peoples,  acting  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  Wilson  preachments,  will  be  done, 
regardless  of  the  " interests''  and  "spheres" 
of  the  powers. 

Of  course,  this  notion  of  what  is  justice 
carries  with  it  countless  injustices,  such  as 
the  hideous  massacres  that  have  blackened 
the  records  of  all  the  native  belligerents. 
As  one  who  has  seen  ^^^th  his  own  eyes  the 
heart-sickening  sights  among  the  victims  of 
these  atrocities  by  Moslems  and  Christians, 
I  dare  not  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject; except  to  point  out  that  the  punish- 
ment which  has  come  upon  the  European 
nations  in  their  Asiatic  interests  seems  a 
direct  retribution  for  their  selfish  course 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  events  of 
the  past  three  years. 

Far-Reaching  Residts 

One  closing  caution  to  the  student  of 
affairs  in  the  Near  East:  newspaper  dis- 
patches treat  conditions  there  as  if  they 
began  and  ended  day  by  day;  as  if  they 
were  as  definite  and  complete  as  a  prize- 
fight or  a  scandal  in  society.  As  a  matter  of 
obvious  truth,  continuous  processes  are 
under  way,  not  to  be  quickly  stopped  or 
altered  by  any  decisions  of  councils  or 
cabinets.  The  consequences  of  the  Turkish 
victory  over  the  Greeks  will  continue  to 
operate  for  years  to  come.  Greeks  in  the 
homeland  and  the  Christian  survivors  in 
Anatolia  will  suffer  a  variety  of  evils. 
Turks  and  Moslems  will  display  arrogance 
in  countless  wavs.  Orientals  wfll  look  with 
a  new  sense  of  superiority  upon  Westerners. 
Confidence  in  armed  resistance  to  imposed 
authority  will  everywhere  be  strengthened. 
Coincidentally,  the  British  and  European 
mood  against  further  war  in  the  East  will 
grow  steadily  stronger.  Imperialism  will 
pass  under  such  odium  that  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantine  may  be  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  as  well  as  other  changes  in 
European  oflScialdom. 

In  a  word,  no  man  can  tell  all  that  may 
be  consumed  in  this  fire  which  is  spreading 
from  the  cross-roads  of  earth. 
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(Just  as  American  business  men  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  schedules  of  the  Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on  September  21,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  measure  are  being  thrashed  out  in 
every  Congressional  district  from  New  England  to  California.  Last  month  we  gave  place  in  these  pages 
to  a  sincere  and  well-considered  article  in  defense  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  bill  by  Mr.  Exlward  Nel^n 
Dingley,  of  Washington.  This  month  the  subject  is  discussed  from  a  different  viewTX)int  by  Mr.  Wright, 
an  economist  who  has  been  in  close  touch  at  Washington  with  the  governmental  agencies  having  to  do  with 
tariff  enactments  and  especially  with  the  Tariff  Conmiission.  Students  of  American  tariff  legislation 
will  find  his  article  both  suggestive  and  informing. — The  Editor.] 


THE  era  since  the  war  has  been  charac- 
terized by  a  stiffening  of  tariff  barriers 
all  along  the  line.  Even  England,  the 
stronghold  of  free  trade,  shows  signs  of 
wavering.  There  is  an  entering  wedge  in 
the  doctrine  of  imperial  preference  now 
gaining  ground,  and  in  the  embargo  on 
dyes.  The  truth  is  that  the  war,  which  was 
to  be  a  "war  to  end  war"  and  to  introduce 
a  new  era  of  international  cooperation,  has, 
in  fact,  resulted  in  a  recrudescence  of  a  most 
intense  and  narrow  nationalism.  For  free 
trade,  though  advanced  by  Adam  Smith,  as 
a  pK)licy  for  increasing  national  wealth  is,  in 
fact,  an  international  policy,  and  its  de- 
fenders are  in  general  men  with  the  inter- 
national point  of  view,  while  protectionism 
is  a  national  policy,  a  policy  for  exalting  the 
national  spirit  and  isolating  the  nation.  To 
the  whole-hearted  protectionist  the  eco- 
nomic question  is  of  secondary  importance. 
He  might  even  grant  the  free-trade  argu- 
ment that  by  making  only  the  things  we  are 
best  fitted  to  make  and  exchanging  them 
with  our  neighbor  for  the  things  he  is  best 
fitted  to  make  we  should  both  be  better  off 
in  this  world's  goods.  But  he  would  hold 
that  that  was  a  sordid  view.  It  is  finer  to 
make  everything  ourselves,  even  at  an  eco- 
nomic loss,  to  be  independent,  self-sufficient, 
free  from  entanglements,  to  stand  alone  in 
proud,  self-contained  aloofness.  The  feeling 
for  protectionism  is  in  this  sense  closely 
allied  to  patriotism.  It  is  also  closely  asso- 
ciated with  fear.  The  war  left  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  suspicion.  Each  nation 
must  be  on  its  guard  against  the  Machiavel- 
Uan  plots  of  every  other  nation.  It  must 
be  strong  to  meet  the  next  war.  Self-suffi- 
ciency, therefore,  it  is  held,  has  become 
not  only  a  pleasing  ideal  in  itself  but 
a  necessity. 
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Intensified  Sationcdism 

In  passing  judgment  on  the  Fordney  bill 
just  enacted  into  law  this  world  atmosphere 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  in  the 
background  of  all  the  debates:  specifically 
in  the  effort  to  secure  a  dye  embargo,  and 
generally  in  the  subconsciousness  which 
rose  to  the  surface  in  such  phrases,  uttered 
with  a  rhetorical  flourish  a  hundred  times  a 
day,  as  "American  capital,"  "American  in- 
dustry," "American  labor."  The  Fordney 
bill,  then,  was  conceived  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  war  spirit,  and  in  this  spirit  it  must 
be  broadly  interpreted. 

But  while  the  general  spirit  of  the  act 
may  be  thus  explained,  such  explanation  b 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  de- 
tails. It  has  been  called  by  its  detractors  a 
"hodge-podge,"  the  result  of  undignified  or 
disgraceful  bargaining  between  selfish  in- 
terests, a  clash  of  greed  without  any  consis- 
tent guiding  principle.  And  on  the  surface 
there  are  incOiisistencies  which  appear  to  go 
far  to  justify  such  language.  Why  was  a 
high  duty  placed  on  sugar  and  blackstrap 
molasses  let  in  all  but  free?  Why  should  a 
crude  building  material  like  pig-iron  be 
dutiable  and  an  almost  equally  universal 
building  material,  lumber,  be  without  duty? 
Why  should  potash,  though  a  war  industry 
of  some  importance,  be  free,  while  coal-tar 
products,  including  dyes,  another  war  indus- 
try barely  escape  an  embargo?  Why  grant 
a  heav>'  duty  to  raw  wool  and  deny  any 
duty  to  long  staple  cotton,  both  raw  mate- 
rials for  textiles? 

Both  Revenue  and  Proieciion  Demanded 

On  the  other  hand,  its  sponsors  hail  it  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  "scientific"  tariff 
yet  enacted.    In  its  compilation,  they  say, 
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the  House  and  Senate  committees  had  the 
aid  of  expert  advisers  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. While  frankly  and  avowedly  pro- 
tectionist, it  is  not  unduly  or  extravagantly 
protectionist.  Imports  are  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  ^\merican  producer  is  to  be 
given  only  an  equal  chance. 

In  truth,  it  is  neither  the  monstrosity 
seen  by  the  one  nor  the  paragon  seen  by  the 
other.  It  is  a  logical  result  of  simple  and 
easily  enimierated  forces.  The  first  of 
these  forces  was  need  of  revenue.  The  war 
had  piled  up  a  large  burden  of  indebtedness 
and  revenue  must  be  collected.  The  tariff 
has  always  been  a  convenient  means  of 
raising  revenue,  whether  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  Democratic  or  Republican  ideals. 
Had  the  Democrats  inherited  the  war  bur- 
dens, duties  would  have  been  raised,  though 
along  different  lines. 

In  the  second  place,  but  first  in  the  minds 
of  the  Republican  majority,  was  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  to  American  industries,  a 
principle  actively  incarnate  in  the  great 
manufacturing  interests  and  in  some  agri- 
cultural interests  throughout  the  country. 
This  principle  was  traditional  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  was  intensified  and  all  but  apotheo- 
sized by  the  tidal  wave  of  "hundred  per 
cent.  Americanism"  that  had  flooded  the 
national  consciousness  since  the  war. 

Price  Comparisons 

But  there  were  forces  tending  to  moderate 
and  prune  a  too  rampant  protectionism. 
The  very  need  of  revenue,  while  it  insured 
an  increase  of  rates,  operated  generally 
against  an  increase  that  would  amount  to 
prohibition.  Hence  the  principle  of  '*  equal- 
izing costs  of  production."  Protection  was 
to  be  freely  granted,  but,,  it  was  claimed, 
only  to  the  extent  of  putting  the  domestic 
industry  on  a  parity  with  its  foreign  com- 
petitor. Now  it  may  be  said  at  once  that, 
save  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  collected  costs,  this  prin- 
ciple was  impossible  to  apply,  and,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  always  will  be  impossible  to 
apply.  What  was  actually  done  was  to 
compare  prices.  An  elaborate  document 
known  as  the  Reynolds  Report  was  com- 
piled in  which  for  articles  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duties  data  were  secured  for  com- 
paring foreign  with  domestic  wholesale 
prices,  including  data  as  to  landing  charges. 
As  the  paragraphs  were  taken  up  in  the 
Committee  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 


for  one  of  the  Senators  to  stand  at  the 
blackboard  and  demonstrate  by  the  aid  of 
a  piece  of  chalk  and  the  Reynolds  Report 
what  the  duty  should  be.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
took  a  deal  of  pains  in  this  matter,  but  it  is 
also  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  violent 
fluctuations  of  values  which  have  charac- 
terized recent  years,  prices  have  borne  no 
relation  to  costs,  and  that  even  were  prices 
a  proper  criterion,  the  prices  at  the  time  the 
Reynolds  Report  was  compiled  (prices  were 
as  of  August,  192 1)  bore  Uttle  or  no  relation 
to  prices  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed. 
Two  other  forces  acted  in  the  direction  of 
moderation.  The  great  manufacturing  in- 
terests which  had  developed  an  export 
trade  were  lukewarm  to  duties  which  would 
increase  their  costs  of  production,  and, 
finally,  the  chilly  reception  which  the  people 
had  given  to  two  previous  high  protective 
measures,  the  McKinley  Act  and  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Act,  though  seldom  mentioned,  had 
a  chastening  effect.  Hundreds  of  times  in 
the  discussion  of  rates  in  the  committee  a 
member  would  remark,  "I  don't  think  we 
ought  to  go  above  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate."' 

Rates  Obtained  by  the  Farmers 

A  very  important  force  in  shaping  the 
present  act  and  in  giving  it  its  distinctive 
character  was  the  so-called  agricultural 
bloc.  To  it  are  due  in  whole  or  in  part  free 
potash,  free  lumber,  almost  free  blackstrap, 
and  high  duties  on  wool,  cattle,  sugar, 
lemons,  and  nearly  every  other  farm  product 
of  importance.  After  the  war  the  farmers 
were  subjected  to  no  little  hardship  because 
the  prices  of  farm  products  fell  more  rapidly 
than  wages  and  the  prices  of  manufactured 
goods.  A  coalition  was  formed  to  work 
single-mindedly  for  rates  in  the  new  tariff 

*Cases  in  point  where  the  memory  of  previous  discom- 
fitures affected  rates  in  the  present  act  were  wood  pulp  and 
newsprint  paper.  Newsprint  had  been  made  dutiable  in 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  at  rates  of  */i«  and  >/io  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  Wood  pulp  also  had  been  dutiable.  Senator 
McC umber  stated  that  Mr.  Taft  lost  his  second  election 
because  of  the  atiitude  of  the  newspaper  publishers  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  their  efforts  before  the  Finance 
Committee  to  have  newsprint  put  on  the  free  list.  In  this 
statement  he  was  supported  by  Senator  Smoot  and  Senator 
Watson  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Norris  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  it  was  said,  had  declared  to 
the  Committee  that  there  could  be  no  compromise.  The 
attitude  of  newspapers  in  favor  of  free  newsprint  and  free 
wood  pulp  was  unalterable  and  uncompromising.  If  the 
Republican  party  persisted  in  refusing  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mand for  free  wood  pulp  and  free  newspnnt,  it  would  be 
visited  by  the  political  wrath  of  the  entire  press  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republican  party  would  be  driven 
from  power. — Congressional  Record.  August  2,  1022,  pp. 
J 1635  aiid  11868.  This  statement  as  to  the  activity  of  the 
newspai>ers  was  denied.  It  is  unimportant  for  the  prese.it 
purpofe  wliether  they  did  so  act  or  not.  The  belief  that 
they  had  so  acted  and  might  do  so  again  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  presence  of  standard  newsprint  and  wood  pulp 
on  the  free  list  in  the  present  act. 
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that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
This  group  first  came  into  prominence  in 
connection  with  the  Emergency  Tariff  of 
May  27,  1921,  an  act  in  which  duties  were 
enormously  raised  on  numerous  agricul- 
tural products,  and  continued  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  present 
act.  The  rates  which  it  secured  in  the 
Emergency  Tariff  were  in  general  retained 
and  in  some  cases  increased.  The  following 
table  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
rates  secured  by  this  bloc: 


claimed  that  because  of  these  disadvan- 
tages no  ordinary-  protection  was  sufficient. 
They  demanded  an  embargo,  and  in  the 
Emergency  Tariff  such  an  embargo  was 
granted,  but  with  the  proviso  that  a  dye 
might  be  imported  under  license,  if  the 
same  kind  could  not  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  A  continuation  of  the  embargo 
was  asked  for  the  present  act.  As  the  act 
finally  passed  the  embargo  was  denied,  but 
a  high  rate  of  duty,  amounting  in  many 
cases  to  a  virtual  embargo,  was  substituted. 


Article  Act  of  1^22       Emergency  tarij^  Act  of  igij  Act  of  tgog 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh,  or  frozen,  3c  f>cr  lb.  2c  per  lb.  Free  iKc  per  lb. 

Butler  and  butter  substitutes,  8c  "     "  Oc  **    "  2>^c  per  lb.  6c  per  Ib. 

Checse  and  cheese  substitutes,  5c  "    *'  23  per  cent.  20  per  cent.  6c  "      " 

Corn 15c  per  bu.  15c  per  bu.  Free  15c  per  bu. 

Cotton  havinR  a  staple  of  i  -^  j* 

inches  or  more  in  length' .  . .  Free  7c  per  lb.  Free  Free 

Flaxseed 40c  per  bu.  30c  per  bu.  20c  per  bu.  25c  per  bu. 

Lemons  2c  per  lb.  2c  per  lb.  In  bulk,  J^c  per  lb.  iKc  per  lb. 

Milk,  fre;»h 2/<fc  per  gal.  2c  per  gal.  Free  2c  per  gal. 

Molasses,  testing  not  5ilx)ve 

52%  total  sugars,  and  not 

to  be  used  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  or  for  human 

consumption* '  gC  l)er  gal.  24  per  cent.  15  per  cent.  20  per  t  ent. 

Potatoes 5CC  per  100  lbs.  25c  per  loo  lbs.       Free  25c  per  bu.'4.i.6c  per 

100  lbs. 

Rice ic  per  lb.  2c  per  lo.  ic  per  lb.  2c  per  lb. 

Sugar,  q6"  ccntrifuf^als' — 

Full  duty 2.206c  per  lb.  2c  per  lb.  1.256c  per  lb.  1.685c  per  lb. 

Cuban  duty 1.765c   "     *'  i. 6c  per  lb.  1.005c   "     "  i-34^   **      '* 

Wheat 30c  f>er  bu.  35  per  bu.  Free  25c  per  bu. 

Wool,  unwashed' 31c  per  lb.  of  15c  per  lb.  Free  Class  i,  i  ic  per  lb. 

cleaned  content  '*     2,  12c    '*  ** 

•"('i^tt  >n  haviuK  a  staple  (>f  in  inches  or  o\eT  in  length."  This  is  grown  chiefly  in  Arizona,  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thread.  aen>j^lanes,  and  automobile  tires.  It  competes  with  Egyptian  cotton.  Strong  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Arizona  people  to  secure  protection.  They  were  succesaul  in  the  Emergency  Tariff,  but  in  the  present  act  it  went 
b.t<'k  to  the  free  list. 

•.\I  -l;i.s>es,  tt  ainKreto."  This  is  low  grade  molasses  or  blackstrap.  It  is  produced  in  Louisiana  and  competes  with 
("uli.^n  Ijlack.strap.  Louisiana  asked  for  a  high  duty  and  succeeded  in  the  House.  But  blackstrap  is  used  in  the  nianu- 
f.i'  tu'"<.-  of  c  ttle  Iced  and  the  farmt  rs  wanted  it  free.  They  were  £.uccesi>ful  in  the  Senate,  but  the  Conference  Committee 
five' I  the  Ion-  rate  of  -/e  of  a  cent  \h.t  pound. 

'Sui^ar  was  one  of  the  t^reatest  bones  of  contention  in  the  whole  'ict.  The  duty  (Cuban)  was  raised  to  1.6  in  the  Emer- 
irency  Tariff.  The  Louisiana  and  t>fct  sugar  people  made  every  cff<}rt  to  have  the  rate  increased  to  2  cents  in  the  Fcrdney 
act.  They  were  uppM)sed  by  the  refiners  and  the  great  American  interests  having  plantations  in  Cuba.  A  compromise  rale 
of  r.765  was  reached  in  the  Conference  Committee. 

♦"Wool,  unwashed."  The  rate,  ji  cents  per  pound,  in  the  Fordney  Act  is  based  on  the  clean  content  and  is  about  eouiva- 
lent  to  the  rate  <»f  15  cents  per  p(jund  in  the  grease  given  in  the  Emergency  Act.  but  is  much  higher  than  the  rate  m  the 
Paync-Aldrich  Act. 

.     -^      ^    ,  The  embargo  provision  was  fought  for  to 

1  he  Dye  Embargo  ^^^  j^^^     Though  denied  in  the  biU  as  sub- 

The    atmosphere    of    international    dis-  mitted  to  the  Conference  Committee,  it  had 

trust,   previously   referred   to   as  a   back-  reappeared  when  the  bill  was  returned  to 

ground  of  the  act,  manifested  itself  most  the  House.    The  House,  however,  ordered 

conspicuously  in  the  case  of  dyes.     Before  the  bill  back  to  conference  with  instructions 

the  war,  (Germany  had  been  the  chief  source  to  strike  out. 

of  supply,  and  when  the  war  cut  off  this  That   the  dye  embargo  was  a  part  of 

source,   an   amazing   development   of   the  the  war  legacy  is  shown  by  these  words 

domestic  industry  took  place.     It   repre-  of    Senator    Frelinghuysen    in    defending 

seated  a  capital  increase  from  $3,000,000  it:    **We  are  actuated  by  higher  motives 

to  $174,000,000.      Germany  had  chemical  than    protection.      It    is    a    question    of 

knowledge,  experts,  secret  processes,  all  of  national   defense,    when    we    realize    that 

which  had  to  be  rediscovered,  assembled,  the  next  war  will  be  fought   with  chem- 

and  ai)plied.    The  leaders  of  this  industry  icals." 
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Attitude  of  Congressmen 

Such,  then,  were  the  forces  whose  resul- 
tant is  the  Fordney  Act.  Congressmen 
were  in  their  grip  and  the  position  they 
took  in  their  speeches  and  the  votes  they 
cast  were  also  resultants.  A  few  illustra- 
tions will  make  this  clear.  The  only  two 
Democratic  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bOl 
were  Senators  Broussard  and  Ransdell. 
Both  of  these  Senators  are  from  Louisiana, 
a  State  vitally  interested  in  sugar.  By  the 
act  Louisiana  obtained  an  increased  duty 
on  sugar.  Indeed,  Senator  Broussard  intro- 
duced and  Senator  Ransdell  eloquently  sup- 
ported an  amendment  providing  for  an 
even  higher  rate  than  was  finally  obtained. 
It  was  reported  that  Senator  Kendrick  of 
Wyoming,  also  a  Democrat,  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill,  if  he  had  been  present. 
Wyoming  is  one  of  the  most  important 
wool  States  in  the  Union,  and  the  high  duty 
on  raw  wool  has  already  been  noted.  The 
support  of  the  dye  embargo  was  undertaken 
by  Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey — 
the  center  of  the  dye  industry.  Senator 
Calder,  in  whose  State  of  New  York  are 
located  great  sugar  refineries  and  the  offices 
of  the  great  American  interests  operating 
sugar  factories  in  Cuba,  attacked  the 
Broussard  amendment  and  endeavored  to 
secure  a  rate  even  lower  than  that  reported 
by  the  conmiittee.  And  in  general,  in  the 
committees  and  on  the  floor,  Congressmen 
in  the  capacity  of  attorneys  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  securing  the  high- 
est duties  attainable  for  the  great  indus- 
tries of  their  respective  States.  In  this  no 
reproach  is  intended.  Such  a  procedure 
was,  indeed,  regarded  as  a  duty.  When 
Senator  Gooding  was  charged  with  per- 
mitting personal  pecuniary  motives,  inci- 
dent to  his  ownership  of  sheep,  to  have 
influenced  his  advocacy  of  a  high  duty  on 
wool  and  the  whole  question  of  Senatorial 
ethics  in  such  cases  was  under  discussion. 
Senator  Lenroot  made  the  following  dis- 
tinction: 

Mr.  Lenroot.  This  is  how  I  believe  the  line  ought 
to  be  drawn.  Does  anybody  question  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  the  attitude  they  took  ufKjn  wool  reflected 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  their  States?  The 
answer  must  be  that  of  course  they  reflected  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  their  States.  The  people 
of  these  States  were  entitled  to  representation  upon 
that  all-important  question,  and  therefore  in  my 
judgment  when  the  interest  of  the  Senator  is  exactly 
the  interest  of  his  State,  there  is  no  duty  and  no 
obligation  upon  his  part  to  refrain  from  voting 


upon  every  duty    that    is    the    subject    of    con- 
troversy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Senator's  interest  be  si>e- 
cial  and  not  the  interest  of  his  State,  I  sa  •  without 
hesitation  that  I  do  not  believe  he  ought  to  vote 
upon  any  question  which  affects  his  own  pocket- 
book.* 

The  situation  of  Congressmen  is  brought 
out  bluntly  in  the  following  dialogue. 

Mr.  Ashurst.  I  desire  to  say  that  if  my  colleague 
and  I  fail  to  stand  for  Arizona,  I  should  like  to 
know  who  will  stand  for  Arizona? 

Mr.  Gooding.  Should  the  Senator  and  his  col- 
league not  do  so,  the  people  of  .\rizona  will  send 
other  Senators  who  will  stand  for  her. 

Mr.  Ashurst.    I  am  well  aware  of  that.' 

The  act,  therefore,  was  the  resultant  of 
conflicting  forces  and  since  among  the  most 
active  of  these  forces  were  the  dominating 
industries  of  the  several  States,  each  de- 
manding recognition  in  the  act  in  the  form 
of  a  favorable  dutv,  the  act  has  been 
dubbed  a  "profiteers'"  tariff  and  a  ** hodge- 
podge.** But  before  becoming  warm  against 
the  profiteers  or  Congressmen  it  is  well 
soberly  to  ask  whether  in  a  representative 
form  of  government,  once  the  principle  of 
protection  is  accepted,  any  other  outcome 
is  p)ossible.  Members  of  Congress  were  but 
conforming  to  that  theory  of  government 
which  prescribes  it  as  a  representative's 
duty  to  reflect  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents— a  theory  which  is  not  onlv  re- 
spectable  but  which  in  large  matters  is  the 
only  one  p)ossible.  A  representative  who 
did  not  so  act  would  not  long  be  a  represen- 
tative. And  as  the  great  business  interests 
of  a  State  dominate  public  opinion  and  the 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  that  State,  the 
outcome  must  be  that  representatives  can 
only  interpret  the  duty  of  representing  the 
p)eople  of  the  State  as  that  of  representing 
the  great  business  interests  of  the  State. 

The  economic  arguments  for  the  general 
benefits  of  free  trade  are  overwhelming. 
But  the  benefits  are  diffused  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries unorganized,  inarticulate.  The 
business  man  sorely  harassed  by  comf)eti- 
tors  can  see  an  immediate  relief  in  pro- 
tection, and  business  interests  are  concen- 
trated, capable  of  organization,  and  in- 
stantly articulate.  If  economists  desire  to 
bring  nations  around  to  their  ideal  they 
must  organize  those  interests  which  will 
benefit  most  appreciably  by  free  trade. 
Among  those  interests  are  merchants,  ex- 
porting manufacturers,  and,  in  spite  of  the 

•  Congressional  Record.  August  4,  lyiJ.  p.  11.934. 
'Ibid,  August  12,  1922.  p.  12,311. 
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present  attitude  of  the  agricultural  bloc, 
the  general  farming  population. 

New  Power  to  the  President 

The  act  contains  a  provision  unique  in 
American  tariff  experience.  The  President 
is  empowered  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
rates  within  a  limit  of  50  per  cent,  each 
way.  The  power  is  not  arbitrary;  the  rate 
applied  must  be  the  rate  which  will  equalize 
costs  of  production,  the  difference  in  costs 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  merits  of  the  provision  are  the 
merits  of  the  policy  of  equalizing  costs  as 
a  principle  of  tariff  legislation,  a  principle 
to  be  presently  discussed.  Objections  are 
raised  both  on  the  grounds  of  constitu- 
tionality and  exp>ediency. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  provision 
hinges  on  the  question  whether  the  power 
conferred  up)on  the  President  is  legislative 
or  administrative.  It  is  conceded  that 
Congress  cannot  impart  to  any  official  its 
own  power  of  legislation,  but  it  is  argued 
that  in  this  case  Congress  has  in  fact  already 
legislated  that  the  duty  shall  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  foreign  and  domestic 
costs  of  production,  and  that  the  President 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  are  merely  au- 
thorized to  ascertain  what  that  difference 
is  and  apply  it. 

Danger  of  abuse  of  power  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  urged  as  an  objection.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  President  is  rather  strictly 
hedged  in  and  even  if  he  were  not,  the 
danger  may  be  easOy  exaggerated.  The 
President  is  in  the  grip  of  the  same  forces 
that  control  Congress  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  study  each  case  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  He  is  even  less 
likely  to  outrage  public  opinion  than  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  for  their  responsibOity  is 
divided;  with  him  it  is  concentrated. 

The  constant  menace  to  business  stability 
is  also  urged.  This  is  a  real  evil,  but  as  only 
one  rate  is  being  considered  at  a  time,  it  is  a 
far  less  evil  than  is  inherent  in  a  complete 
overturning  of  all  the  schedules  which  takes 
place  at  a  general  revision. 

The  practical  diflSculty  of  ascertaining 
costs,  however,  will  probably  prove  insuper- 
able. It  is  a  slow  process  to  obtain  domes- 
tic costs  either  by  schedule  or  by  visitation 
of  plants.  Foreigners  will  not  fill  schedules 
nor  suffer  agents  of  the  Conmiission  to 
visit  their  plants  unless  it  suits  their  con- 
venience. In  many  cases  the  collection  of 
costs  is  impossible  for  the  simple  reason 


that  they  do  not  exist.  What,  for  example, 
is  the  cost  of  producing  wool  as  distin- 
guished from  mutton,  of  hides  as  distin- 
guished from  beef,  of  gasoline  as  distin- 
guished from  kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  and 
a  dozen  other  petroleum  products?  Where 
costs  can  be  ascertained  it  is  found  that  no 
two  manufacturers  manufacture  at  the 
same  cost,  and  the  problem  of  selection 
arises.  Shall  it  be  the  highest  or  lowest,  the 
average  or  marginal  that  is  to  be  used  for 
determining  the  duty?  Wages  and  prices 
of  materials  are  extremely  uncertain  guides. 
In  the  case  of  twenty-nine  sugar  centrals  in 
Cuba,  all  having  the  same  opportunities  for 
obtaining  labor  and  materials,  the  highest 
unit  cost  was  more  than  twice  the  lowest, 
with  the  costs  for  the  other  twenty-nine 
ranging  in  gradation  between.  The  Com- 
mission will  probably,  in  most  cases,  be 
reduced,  as  was  the  Senate  Committee,  to 
the  substitution  of  prices  for  costs.  But 
while  economists  recognize  "normal  prices" 
as  related  to  costs,  market  prices,  which  are 
the  only  prices  available,  bear  little  or  no 
relation  to  costs,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  courts  will  sustain  such  substitution. 

General  Efect  of  the  New  Law 

This  article  may  close  with  a  few  com- 
ments and  criticbms  on  the  act  p.s  a  whole. 

What  revenue  will  it  yields  Treasury  ex- 
perts estimate  that  the  revenue  from  the 
new  act  wUl  be  about  $400,000,000  per 
year,  as  against  $292,369,752  for  192 1,  the 
last  full  year  under  the  combined  Under- 
wood-Emergency tariff.  Half  of  this  rev- 
enue will  be  derived  from  four  items:  Sugar, 
$87,000,000;  raw  wool,  $63,000,000;  to- 
bacco, $35,000,000;  laces  and  embroideries, 
$15,000,000. 

How  do  rates  of  duty  compare  with  those 
of  previous  acts?  Mr.  Joseph  S.  McCoy, 
actuary  for  the  Treasury,  figures  that  in 
actual  operation  the  effective  equivalent 
ad  valorems  will  average  slightly  below 
those  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act.  The  aver- 
age of  the  rates  as  written,  however,  will  be 
higher.  This  is  because  many  of  the  rates 
are  so  high  that  they  will  bar  imports  alto- 
gether and  hence  not  appear  in  the  average. 
Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  for  the  years 
during  which  it  was  in  operation  the  average 
rate  on  all  dutiable  articles  was  40.7  per 
cent,  and  on  all  articles  (free  and  dutiable) 
19.4  per  cent.  Similar  averages  for  the 
Underwood  Act  are  27.2  and  9.2  per  cent, 
respectively,  and  for  the  Underwood  and 
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Emergency  acts  combined,  29.4  and  11.4  which  would  cost  you  much  more  labor  and 

per  cent.,  respectively.  capital.     To   interpose   an   artificial   cost 

The  following  table  shows  comparative  equal  to  the  difference  is  to  neutralize  the 

rates  for  a  few  articles:  advantage.    The  principle  never  has  been, 

Article  Act  if  ig22  Act  of  i^ij  Act  cf  igog 

Bleaching  powder * VioC  per  lb.                      VioC  per  lb.  Vs*^  P^r  lb. 

Citric  acid 1 7c  j>er  lb.                       5c  per  lb.  7c  [»er  lb. 

Dyes For  two  years,   7c  per    5  to  30  per  cent.  20  and  30  per  cent.  Ex- 
lb.  -h  60  per  cent.             Explosives,  plo-^ives  free 
.\nierican  valuation.       free 
Thereafter,  7c  per  lb. 
-f  45  p>ercent.,  Amer- 
ican valuation 

Earthenware,  plain 45  per  cent.                     35  per  cent.  55  and  t)0  per  cent. 

(ilassware 50  to  65  per  cent.            45  per  cent.  60  per  cent. 

Iron  in  pigs 75c  per  i^n                       Free  ^--50  per  ton 

Lumber,  including  clapboards,  laths, 

and  shingles Free  ''provisionally)        Free  Sliding  scale  from  Si. 25  to 

$.\75perMft. 
Clapboards,  $1.25  per  M 
Laths,  20c  per  M 
Shingles,  50c  per  M 

Potash,  crude                                        Free                                 Free  Free 
Printing  paper 

Newsprint Free                                 Free  ^/ju  end  V40C  per  lb. 

Other icperlb.  +  10  per  cent.  12  per  cent.  '/lo  and  ®/ioC  per  lb. 

Starch 

Potato i^4C  per  lb.                      ic  per  lb.  i^ac  per  lb. 

Wheat IC  per  lb.                         }4c  per  lb.  ic  per  lb. 

Wool  blankets  valued  at  not  more 

than  50C  per  lb i8c  per  lb.  -j-  30  per        25  per  cent.  22  and  33c  per  lb.  -|-  30 

cent.  and  35  per  cent. 
Woven  wool  fabrics-  weighing  not 
more  than  4  oz.  per  sq.  yd.  and 

valued  at  not  more  than  80c  per  lb.  37c  per  lb.  -f  50  per       25  to  40  per  cent.  33  and  44c  per  lb.  +  50 

cent.  per  cent. 

Is  it  scientific?  If  by  scientific  is  meant  even  in  the  present  act,  applied  with  relent- 
conforming  to  the  teachings  of  economic  less  logic.  There  is,  for  example,  no  duty 
science,  of  course  it  is  not.  If,  however,  it  on  tea  designed  to  equalize  costs  and  divert 
is  merely  meant  that  an  attempt  was  made  American  labor  and  capital  to  the  tea  in- 
to adjust  rates  in  accordance  with  a  pre-  dustry. 

determined    principle,    that   of   equalizing  WUlit  be  followed  by  prosperity?    Yes;  if 

costs,  it  may  be  conceded  that  such  an  at-  by  prosperity  is  meant  an  era  of  increasing 

tempt  was  made.    As  stated  above,  how-  business  activity,  of  diminishing  unemploy- 

ever,  except  in  a  few  cases,  the  comparison  ment,  of  rising  prices.     Business  has  been 

was  made  on  the  basis  of  prices,  not  costs,  for  some  months  on  an  up  swing  of  a  busi- 

and  the  relation  between  prices  and  costs  ness  cycle  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 

is  at  best  tenuous.    With  the  unstable  mar-  that  the  movement  will  be  arrested.     It 

kets  of  recent  years  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  will  probably  be  accelerated.     The  mere 

exist.     There   were   numerous   departures  fact  that  the  act  is  passed,  is  off  the  boards, 

even  from  the*' price-comparison"  principle  that  enterprise  is  relieved  of  the  palsying 

and,  of  course,  in  the  free  hst  the  principle  effect  of  twenty  months  of  tariff  discussion, 

was  abandoned  altogether.  wOl  have  a  stimulating  effect.    The  fact  of 

In  regard  to  the  principle  itself  a  word  rising  prices  in  itself  stimulates  business 
may  be  said.  It  is  plausible,  but  if  applied  men  to  greater  activity.  Finally,  though 
with  relentless  logic,  it  simply  means  fore-  this  is  more  speculative,  the  psychologic  re- 
going  all  advantage  from  international  action  will  probably  be  favorable  to  revival, 
trade.  The  advantage  from  international  The  economic  argument  is,  of  course, 
trade  (as  from  all  trade)  comes  from  the  sound  that  protection  does  not  in  itself  in- 
exchanging  of  an  article  which  you  make  crease  the  sum  total  of  industry.  It  merely 
with  little  sacrifice  of  labor  and  capital  for  to  some  extent  diverts  industry  from  a 
an  article  which  your  neighbor  makes  with  more  to  a  less  effective  channel.  But  busi- 
little   sacrifice   of   labor   and   capital    but  .  ness  men,  when  in  a  confident  and  opti- 
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mistic  frame  of  mind,  can  and  do  increase 
the  sum  total  of  industry.  Though  the 
act  will  bear  heavily  on  the  manufacturers 
who  have  built  up  a  large  export  trade  and 
on  the  commercial  classes,  depressing  their 
energy  and  enterprise,  it  is  probable  that 
the  psychology  of  the  majority  of  American 
business  men  is  protective.  They  believe 
that  protection  will  bring  good  times, 
therefore  the  act  will  inspire  them  with  con- 
fidence, stimulate  them  to  greater  activity, 
and  this  restored  confidence  and  greater 
activity  will  bring  good  times. 

Will  it  be  followed  by  rising  prices?  Yes; 
the  upswing  of  a  business  cycle  is  always 
accompanied  by  rising  prices.  It  is  a  period 
of  credit  extension  bringing  increased  pur- 
chasing power  relatively  to  the  quantity  of 
goods  produced  and  this  situation  means 
rising  prices.  The  inmiediate  efiPect  of  the 
tariff  will  be  to  reduce  imports  and  sub- 
stitute American-made  goods.  For  a  time 
exports  will  continue  unabated,  but  the 
excess  exports  will  attract  gold  which  in 
turn  will  raise  the  general  price  level  here 
and  depress  it  ekewhere.  This  process  will 
continue  until  foreign-made  goods,  because 
of  their  reduced  price  and  the  higher  Ameri- 
can price,  can  come  in  in  increased  volume 
over  the  tariff  and  restore  equilibrium. 
There  will  be,  of  course,  some  direct  effect. 
Certain  articles  like  wool,^  upon  which  the 
duty  has  been  raised,  and  which,  to  supply 
our  demand  must  continue  to  be  imported 
in  large  quantities,  will  advance  in  price 
more  rapidly  than  the  general  trend,  but 
estimates  of  the  **  cost  to  the  American  peo- 
ple'' computed  by  multiplying  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  and  past  tariff 
rate  by  the  quantity  consumed  may  be  dis- 
missed. The  economic  process  governing 
the  general  level  of  prices  is  too  intricate  to 
be  arrived  at  in  any  such  off-hand  way.  In 
a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  are  the  quantity  of 

>  The  duty  on  raw  wool  docs  not  differ  greatly  under  the 
present  act  from  that  under  the  Emergency  Act.  but  the 
country  had  a  large  stock  of  wool  imported  free  under  the 
Underwood  Act  and  the  increase  in  duty  is  just  now  bcgia- 
oing  to  be  felt  by  the  coosumer  of  clothing. 


goods  exchanged,  the  quantity  of  money 
and  credit,  and  the  rapidity  of  circulation. 
The  effect  of  the  tariff  should  be  to  diminish 
somewhat  the  quantity  of  goods  relatively 
to  the  quantity  of  money  and  credit,  and 
hence  raise  prices. 

Will  it  have  international  consequences? 
Yes;  it  has  already  aroused  protest  and  re- 
sentment. It  will  make  it  more  diflEicult  to 
export  to  the  United  States  and  therefore 
more  difficult  for  European  nations  to 
pay  their  indebtedness.  The  actual  injury 
may  not  be  so  great  as  is  imagined.  As 
noted  above,  the  act  will  tend  to  increase 
prices  in  the  United  States  making  it  possi- 
ble for  European  nations  to  resume  trade  on 
the  new  price  level.  Moreover,  as  by  the 
act  we  surrender  some  of  our  export  trade 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  other 
nations,  especially  England,  to  step  in.  In 
this  way  also  they  may  obtain  resources  for 
meeting  their  American  indebtedness.  But 
however  much  we  may  minimize  the  injury, 
the  resentment  will  remain. 

Conclusion.  So  far  as  human  foresight 
can  penetrate  (and  it  is  admitted  that  un- 
known and  incalculable  forces  may  at  any 
time  enter  and  shatter  conclusions  based 
on  economic  analysis)  it  seems  likely  that 
the  framers  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922  will  for 
a  time  be  in  a  position  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  wisdom  as  evidenced 
by  results.  Nevertheless,  the  act  is  not 
one  which  the  economist  or,  I  believe,  the 
farseeing  statesman  can  regard  with  en- 
thusiasm. It  will  yield  increased  revenue, 
but  at  unnecessary  cost  to  the  public.  It 
will  be  followed  by  "prosperity,"  but  pros- 
perity would  equally  have  followed  an  act 
conceived  in  a  less  narrowly  nationalistic 
spirit.  It  will  tend  to  national  self-suffi- 
ciency, but  it  will  breed  international  ill- 
will.  It  provides  for  domestic  resources  in 
the  event  of  a  " chemical  war"  and  provides 
also  an  irritant  to  make  such  a  war  a  little 
more  probable.  It  can  be  easily  explained; 
it  sprung  from  obvious  causes  and  developed 
from  them  logically  enough;  it  was  all  very 
natural,  but  it  is  not  inspiring. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  THE 
COST  OF  LIVING 

BY  DAVID  FRIDAY 

(President  of  the  Michigan  Agriculmral  College) 


RAISING  the  tariff  was  bound  to  be 
.  ticklish  business  after  the  price  revo- 
lution of  the  last  eight  years  had  carried 
the  cost  of  living  to  more  than  twice  the 
pre-war  level  and  had  raised  commodities 
at  wholesale  to  two  and  one-half  times  their 
former  cost.  Even  yet  wholesale  prices  are 
more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  in  19 13,  and  twice  as  high  as  they  were 
in  the  early  nineteen-hundreds.  The  cost 
of  living  is  one  and  two-thirds  times  as 
high  as  it  was  before  the  war.  It  is  small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  framers  of  the 
new  tariff  law  are  trying  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  charge  that  this  new  pro- 
tective measure  will  raise  prices. 

The  Original  Tariff  Argument — Imreased 

Prices 

The  logic  which  underlay  the  older  tariff 
legislation  was  comprehensible  to  the  or- 
dmary  mind.  The  cost  of  production  and 
the  price  of  many  commodities  abroad  were 
less  than  here.  Therefore  the  competition 
of  these  commodities  was  bound  to  lower 
the  price  to  the  point  where  American  indus- 
try was  crowded  out  of  the  field.  Prices 
must  cover  at  least  cost  of  production  if 
goods  are  to  be  made  in  this  country.  A 
duty  on  imports  eliminated  the  foreigner 
from  competition,  or  at  least  subjected  him 
to  a  special  burden  of  costs  such  that  he 
could  offer  his  goods  here  only  at  a  higher 
price.  Under  such  conditions  the  American 
market  would  be  supplied,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  by  the  products  of  our  own  indus- 
tries. The  public  paid  more  for  the  time 
being.  But  various  advantages  accrued  to 
the  country.  The  encouragement  afforded 
by  the  tariff  brought  about  a  diversification 
of  industry  and  a  growth  of  urban  com- 
munities. Undoubtedly,  the  tariff  had 
some  effect  in  attracting  capital  and  even 
skilled  laborers  to  this  country.  America 
in  the  seventies  and  the  eighties  was  indus- 
trially young  and  inexperienced.    The  great 


majority  of  its  people  were  in  agriculture 
and  understood  not  the  ways  of  manufac- 
turing and  of  international  markets.  As  a 
new  country  we  had  an  abundance  of  re- 
sources and  of  the  opportunity  which  these 
afforded;  but  a  dearth  of  capital.  Through- 
out the  period  following  the  Civil  War  we 
procured  a  large  part  of  our  investment 
funds  by  import  from  England,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  international  source  of 
supply  for  export  capital.  Finally,  England 
and  the  European  continent  still  enjoyed  at 
least  a  quasi-monopoly  of  the  technical 
skill  which  had  come  with  the  industrial 
revolution. 

Ultimately,  according  to  the  older  tariff 
advocates,  the  protected  industries  would 
develop  beyond  the  infancy  stage  and 
would  then  become  so  efficient  in  produc- 
tion that  costs  here  would  actually  be  lower 
than  those  abroad.  When  this  time  came, 
prices  would  be  even  lower  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  tariff  never  been  put 
into  effect.  When  these  industries  had 
been  thus  developed,  the  tariff  might  as 
well  be  removed,  for  it  would  have  become 
useless.  Even  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain 
it  would  afford  no  protection,  because  the 
American  producer  had  now  become  so 
efficient  that  the  foreigner  could  not  com- 
pete with  him  successfully  in  any  event. 
Now  the  crux  of  this  argument  is  that 
protection  is  furnished  to  industry  through 
the  effect  of  tariffs  upon  prices.  Without 
an  increase  in  prices  there  could  be  no 
protection. 

High  Rates  Following  the  Civil  War 

Such  was  the  logic  of  the  protectionists; 
and  it  was  straightforward  and  under- 
standable. It  **  hung  together.**  If  America 
desired  a  diversified  industry  and  a  rapid 
development  of  manufactures,  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  to  lay  upon  the  people  a  tem- 
porary burden  by  way  of  increased  prices. 
The  same  end  might  be  accomplished  by 
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taxation  and  bounties  to  the  new  industries. 
But  it  was  politically  more  expedient  to  do 
it  through  import  duties,  and  through  the 
higher  prices  which  these  brought  about 
for  all  units  of  the  commodity  consumed, 
whether  they  were  produced  in  this  coun- 
try or  imported.  People  resent  taxes;  but 
the  forces  which  determine  prices  are  so 
manifold  and  obscure  and  the  payment  for 
an  article  becomes  so  soon  a  matter  to 
which  people  habituate  themselves,  that 
the  contribution  for  the  support  of  infant 
industries  is  for  the  most  part  unconscious. 
At  that,  the  high  tariff  schedules  which 
came  into  vogue  during  the  sixties  and  the 
seventies  were  not  initiated  by  a  mere 
process  of  logic.  No  political  party  would 
have  dared  to  legislate  the  advances  in 
protective  duties  which  came  about  almost 
automatically  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Government  at  that  time  had  adopted 
an  elaborate  policy  of  internal  taxation, 
including  taxes  on  manufactured  goods. 
Since  American  producers  were  burdened 
with  these  heavy  internal  taxes,  their  cost 
of  production  was  increased  and  they 
were  put  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  foreigners.  If  American  manufactures 
were  to  continue  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  protected  by  a  pro- 
portionately higher  tariff  duty.  Thus 
many  ** compensating"  duties,  as  they  were 
called,  were  added  to  the  previously  pre- 
vailing rates.  The  level  thus  reached  was, 
in  some  cases,  still  further  elevated  through 
the  efforts  of  Congressmen  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  protective  principle.  In  times 
of  war  anyone  who  has  a  special  interest  in 
securing  an  increase  in  protection  usually 
finds  it  easy  to  obtain  it  under  the  pretense 
of  augmenting  the  revenues. 

High  Tarijff  an  ''Historical  Accident'^ 

Under  the  stress  of  these  circumstances 
the  average  rate  on  dutiable  goods  rose 
from  a  level  of  about  24  per  cent,  in  the 
tariff  law  of  1857  to  about  40  per  cent,  in 
1864.  During  the  Civil  War  no  one 
imagined  that  the  duties  called  forth  by  the 
exhausting  drain  of  the  conflict  would  be 
permanent.  Everyone  expected  that  when 
the  struggle  was  over  the  rates  would  be 
** revised  downward."  But  such  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case.  As  the  years  passed 
the  war  tariff  continued  in  force  with  some 
modifications,  but  without  substantial  re- 
duction. The  general  level  of  duties  to-day 
is  much  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed 


toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  This  is 
the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  special  internal  revenue  taxes  of  the 
Civil  War  were  practically  all  abolished 
within  seven  years  of  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict. But  the  compensating  tariff  duties 
were  not  removed. 

The  high  protective  tariff  policy  which 
has  prevailed  in  this  country  during  the 
last  sLxtv  vears  was,  then,  not  the  result  of 
conscious  policy  and  clear  reasoning;  but 
was  rather  an  historical  accident  which 
grew  out  of  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  CivD 
War.  But  it  always  remained  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  protective  doctrine  that  the 
first  effect  of  a  tariff  was  to  increase  prices. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  criticism 
against  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff 
should  be  levied,  first  of  all,  at  the  fact  that 
it  will  raise  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  at  a 
time  when  the  public,  together  with  govern- 
ment officials,  has  been  going  through  a 
drastic  campaign  to  lower  prices.  Various 
estimates  have  been  made  concerning  the 
probable  addition  to  the  cost  of  living  which 
will  result  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

America  Has  a  Surplus  of  Capital 

'  These  computations  place  the  probable 
burden  to  the  American  consumer  at  about 
three  billion  dollars.  For  the  increase  in 
prices  will  affect  not  only  the  imported 
goods,  but  those  produced  in  this  country 
as  well.  If  these  figures  are  true,  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff,  together  with  any 
party  which  tries  to  defend  it,  will  be 
doomed.  Our  situation  is  no  longer  com- 
parable to  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
quarter-century  following  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  utter  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  necessity 
and  desirability  of  attracting  capital  to 
this  country.  America  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply  for  international  capital  to-day, 
and  will  remain  so  for  at  least  a  decade  to 
come.  It  is  Europe  which  has  a  scarcity  of 
capital.  The  American  investor  will  for 
some  years  yet  venture  his  capital  in  enter- 
prise at  home  much  more  readily  and 
cheaply  than  he  will  loan  it  abroad.  Even 
since  the  close  of  the  war  we  have  exported 
more  than  two  billion  dollars  of  capital  to 
Europe  each  year. 

We  Are  Xow  an  Industrial  Nation 

Nor  are  we  any  longer  a  predominantly 
agricultural  nation.  We  have  to-day  slightly 
over  forty  million  people  who  are  engaged 
in    gainful    occupations.     Of    these    only 
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10,600,000  are  in  agriculture.  In  normal 
times  more  than  that  number  are  engaged 
in  manufactures  alone.  The  total  wage  pay- 
ments of  industries  other  than  agriculture 
will  amount  to  more  than  thirty  billion 
dollars  this  year;  the  net  income  of  people 
engaged  in  farming,  including  the  wages  of 
the  laborers,  will  not  exceed  eight  billion. 
In  short,  we  are  no  longer  a  nation  unskilled 
and  inexperienced  in  industrial  matters. 
Whatever  advantage  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  may  have  had  no 
longer  exists. 

The  war  demonstrated  the  industrial 
power  of  America.  The  profits  reported 
by  manufacturing  corporations  alone  in 
the  five  years  19 16-1920,  after  deducting 
interest,  all  deficits  and  losses;  and  all 
payments  of  taxes,  amounted  to  the 
astounding  sum  of  sixteen  and  one-third 
billion  dollars,  or  three  and  one-quarter 
billion  dollars  per  year.  Even  if  we  include 
the  years  192 1  and  1922,  with  their  de- 
clining prices,  shrinking  inventories,  and 
decreased  profits,  the  average  amount 
available  for  dividends  and  surplus  will 
be  nearly  $3,000,000,000  per  year  for  the 
seven  years  1916-1922,  inclusive.  This 
amounts  to  more  than  12  p)er  cent,  upon  all 
their  common  and  preferred  stock  out- 
standing in  1922.  The  average  annual 
earnings  of  American  manufactures  in  the 
years  preceding  1913  were  less  than  half 
this  amount. 

Can  Ifidmiry  Be  Helped  Without  Raising 

Prices^ 

In  such  a  situation  the  American  public 
will  resent  any  legislation  which  benefits 
these  concerns  by  raising  prices  which  the 
consumer  must  pay.  Quite  naturally, 
therefore,  the  authors  of  the  Fordney- 
McCumber  bill,  as  well  as  the  high  pro- 
tectionist spokesmen  generally,  are  protest- 
ing vigorously  that  the  tariff  does  not  raise 
prices.  This  attitude  is  so  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  traditional  protectionist 
reasoning  that  their  arguments  are  worth 
reviewing.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  industry  can  receive 
any  benefit  from  a  protective  tariff  unless 
its  prices  are  affected. 

Mr.  Fordney  asserts  roundly  that  "  there 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity  that  this  bill 
should,  to  any  considerable  extent,  increase 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumer."  He 
denies  that  the  new  law  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  three  billion  dollars  per  year. 


According  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee  the  bill  is  not  aimed  to 
raise  prices  to  the  consumer,  although  it 
will  raise  them  for  the  importer.  Mr. 
Fordney 's  notion  is  that  **this  bill  simply 
calculates  to  divert  at  least  a  small  part  of 
those  profits  from  the  foreigner  and  his 
representative  in  this  country  to  the  United 
States."  He  exclaims  rhetorically:  "Why 
should  not  the  American  people,  already 
overburdened  with  taxes,  require  that  the 
foreigner's  profits  contribute  more  thereto? 
This  act  reaches  out  to  gather  in  more  of 
the  foreigner's  outrageous  profits  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  taxes  of  our  people."  There  is 
more  of  like  tenor.  In  effect  this  is  not  an 
act  of  protection  at  all  in  Mr.  Fordney's 
mind,  one  would  gather;  but  rather  an 
extension  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  United 
States  to  those  who  are  beyond  our  political 
jurisdiction. 

Profiteering  in  Foreign  Goods 

He  cites  some  facts,  too,  to  support  his 
contention  that  **  Foreign  goods  are  selling 
in  our  markets  at  a  profit  of  from  ico  to 
several  thousand  per  cent."    The  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee undertook  a  joint  investigation  into 
the  foreign  values  of  imported  merchandise 
and  the  retail  selling  price  of  this  imported 
merchandise   to   the  American   consumer. 
They  found  that  the  landed  cost,  including 
the  value  in   the   country  of  origin,   the 
charges  for  transportation,  insurance,  and 
freight,  and  the  duty  under  the  old  tariff 
law,  amounted,  for  ladies'  kid  gloves  of  a 
certain    type,    to   $1.21,    while    the   retail 
price  here  was  $6.95.     That  table  knives 
from  Germany  whose  landed  cost  was  less 
than   4   cents   retailed   here  at   30  cents. 
Glass   lamp    domes    from    Czechoslovakia 
costing  46  cents  landed  retailed  at  $1.74. 
An  electrical  flat-iron  from  Germany  cost 
77  cents  and  retailed  at  $6.50.    Silk  bloom- 
ers and  chemise  from  Belgium   (one  set) 
costing  $28.46,  retailed  at  $90;  and  a  cuckoo 
clock  from  Germany  costing  $1.70  retailed 
at  $22.     A  wire  bird-cage  from  Germany 
cost  $1.74  and  retailed  at  $11,  while  cod 
hver  oil  from  Norway  cost  six  and  two- 
thirds  cents  a  pint  and  retailed  at  $1.25.    In 
view  of  these  prices  Mr.  Fordney  says  that 
whoever  advances  prices  *' will  be  a  profiteer 
pure  and  simple."    He  has  a  method,  too, 
for   dealing   with    those   who   raise   prices 
after  the  tariff  is  passed.    *'Any  such  un- 
justifiable act   should   be  met   not   by   a 
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repeal  of  this  American  measure,  but  by 
stringent  laws  making  profiteering  a  crime 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  tariff  incre- 
ment in  sale  prices  punishable  as  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses."  And  this 
man  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax  was  abolished  as  an  **  intolerable 
burden  upon  American  business!" 

But  his  figures  do  shake  one's  faith  as 
to  the  alleged  effect  of  the  tariff  upon 
prices,  especially  the  prices  of  these  articles 
which  he  mentions.  They  do  not,  it  is 
true,  include  any  woolen  goods,  or  sugar, 
or  anv  of  the  commodities  that  enter  in  an 
important  way  into  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
great  mass  of  people.  One  is  a  little  puz- 
zled, too,  to  see  just  how  the  tariff  which 
has  been  levied  upon  these  articles  men- 
tioned will  prevent  them  from  being 
imported  and  dumped  upon  the  American 
market.  But  the  figures  do  show  why  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  beyond  question  that  the 
tariff  raises  prices.  To  make  the  confusion 
worse,  the  National  Retail  Drygoods  Asso- 
ciation has  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the 
evidence  put  out  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Treasury. 

The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demafid 

But  there  are  those  who  do  not  base  their 
assertion  that  the  tariff  will  not  raise  prices 
upon  any  such  fortuitous  evidence  as  was 
discovered  by  these  investigators  last  June 
at  a  time  when  exchange  rates  were  falling 
precipitately  and  when  international  trade 
was  in  a  state  of  dishevelment.  They  do 
not  resort  to  the  rough  and  ready  method 
of  saying  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
prices;  and  that  if  there  is  the  persons  who 
receive  them  are  profiteers.  These  more 
sophisticated  theorists  have  a  complete 
logical  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  Be- 
ginning with  an  increase  in  the  tariff  they 
arrive  at  lower  prices  for  the  protected 
product  as  inevitably  as  Adam  Smith  and 
David  Ricardo  arrived  at  higher  prices. 
The  argument  runs  as  follows.  *'An  ade- 
quate protective  tariff  increases  domestic 
production.  Increased  production  creates 
competition.  Increased  competition  lowers 
prices."  It  seems  to  make  no  difference 
that  one  of  the  competitors,  the  foreigner, 
is  laid  under  a  special  burden.  These 
economic  experts  are  continually  affirming 
that  prices  are  not  determined  by  tariffs, 
but  by  demand  and  supply.  Undoubtedly 
they  are  right;    but  it  is  the  sheerest  folly 


to  proceed  with  an  argument  which  ignores 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  new  conditions 
under  which  the  supply  comes  to  market 
is  the  imposition  of  a  higher  import  duty. 

This  logical  exposition  of  price  determina- 
tion is  usually  supplemented  by  historical 
facts.  Its  spokesmen  insist  **that  an  ade- 
quate protective  tariff,  by  establishing 
competitive  industry,  eventually  results  in 
lower  prices  is  a  truth  written  all  through 
the  pages  of  American  histor}\  The  steel- 
rail  and  tin-plate  industries  are  the  most 
monumental  examples,  but  we  challenge 
anyone  to  point  out  a  single  exception, 
when  the  industry  thus  created  has  had 
time  to  become  fullv  established."  Con- 
fronted  by  such  a  mass  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence and  of  sophistry,  the  pubUc  will 
naturally  be  in  confusion.  One  could  even 
argue  that  if,  in  any  particular  case,  the 
price  of  a  protected  article  has  not  fallen, 
that  is  simply  evidence  that  the  industry 
has  not  yet  ** become  fully  established." 
This  in  turn  is  evidence  that  the  tariff  needs 
to  be  continued.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
such  an  argument. 

Relative  Rise  or  Fall  in  Price 

The  fact  that  the  price  of  an  article  falls 
within  this  country  after  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  upon  it  does  not,  however,  furnish 
proof  that  the  tariff  has  reduced  prices. 
This  sort  of  argument  has  been  presented 
time  and  again  in  hearings  before  congres- 
sional committees  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.  Such  e\idence  is  mostly  beside 
the  point.  Neither  does  the  fact  that  the 
price  rises  during  the  time  that  a  tariff  is 
in  force  prove  conclusively  that  the  tariff 
has  raised  prices.  The  question  is  whether 
the  price  here  falls  or  rises  relatively  to  the 
price  in  the  countr}-  from  which  the  im- 
ports are  brought.  If  the  prices  here  and 
abroad  rise  together  or  fall  together  nothing 
is  shown.  If  prices  here  rise  more  than 
they  do  abroad,  or  fall  less,  then  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  tariff  has  raised  prices. 
If  the  tariff  has  been  in  force  for  some  time 
so  that  the  industry  has  been  developed 
until  it  has  become  fully  established,  prices 
here  may  rise  less  than  abroad,  or  fall  more. 
In  such  cases  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the 
tariff  has,  in  the  long  run,  reduced  prices. 

Difficulty  of  Tracing  Effects  on  Prices 

All  of  this  shows  the  exceeding  difficulty 
of  making  a  conclusive  proof  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  prices  in  a 
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specific  case.  There  are  so  many  forces 
affecting  the  general  movement  of  prices 
of  all  commodities  that  the  resultants  of 
any  particular  cause,  like  the  tariff,  are 
difficult  to  trace  in  the  confusing  stream  of 
cross  currents.  For  any  single  commodity, 
too,  new  discoveries  of  natural  resources, 
or  new  inventions  which  are  used  in  ex- 
traction or  manufacture  may  so  modify  the 
conditions  of  cost  under  which  the  com- 
modity is  brought  to  market  that  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  consequences  of 
tanff  legislation  in  the  movement  of  prices 
with  any  accuracy.  Surely,  it  will  never 
be  possible  in  such  an  instance  to  produce 
evidence  which  shall  convince  a  man 
against  his  will.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  tell  what  the  effect  of  the  reductions 
provided  by  the  Underwood  Tariff  was 
upon  the  course  of  prices  from  19 14  through 
1920.  The  next  half -decade  is  likely  to  see 
varied  and  confusing  price  changes. 

Tariff  No  Protection  to  the  Farmer 

In  the  absence  of  proof  of  causal  inter- 
dep)endence  through  the  matching  of  tariffs 
and  price  changes,  people  will  resort  to 
logic  and  common  sensed  They  will  con- 
clude that  no  tariff  can  protect  our  industry 
without  raising  prices.  Either  the  promise 
of  protection  is  a  fraud,  or  else  prices  must 
rise,  at  least  temporarily.  The  estimate 
that  the  new  tariff  schedule  will  cost  the 
consumer  three  billion  dollars  annually 
is  no  doubt  too  high.  But  it  is  too  high 
only  because  a  very  large  part  of  the  prom- 
ised protection  is  sheer  fraud.  Aside  from 
wool,  sugar,  lemons,  and  beans,  the  bulk  of 
the  duties  on  agricultural  products  fail 
entirely  to  give  the  farmer  any  protection. 
Consider  the  asininity  of  a  tax  of  one-half 
cent  a  pound  upon  tomatoes,  of  thirty 
cents  a  bushel  upon  wheat,  and  of  fifteen 
cents  a  bushel  upon  corn.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  we  have  exported,  on  the 
average,  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  the  wheat 
produced  in  this  country;  while  during  the 
last  seven  years  the  exports  have  amounted 
to  28  per  cent  of  our  production.  It  is  the 
sheerest  stupidity  to  believe  that  such  im- 
port duties  really  protect  the  wheat  indus- 
try of  this  country.  No  tariff  can  increase 
the  price  of  conmiodities  where  we  export  a 
surplus  which  must  be  sold  upon  a  competi- 
tive infemational  market.  If  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn  rises  while  the  present  tariff 
is  in  force,  the  advance  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  general  factors  which  will  dominate 


the  world  supply  and  demand  of  these 
products.  Certainly  any  one  charged  with 
the  duty  of  increasing  the  well-being  of  our 
agricultural  producers  must  be  incompetent 
indeed  if  he  expects  any  relief  for  the  agri- 
cultural situation  from  a  tariff  upon  com- 
modities which  are  exported  in  considerable 
volume. 

Certain  Commodities  Have  ^^Real  Protection'* 

The  same  is  true  broadly  of  all  those  in- 
dustries which  produce  a  surplus  for  export. 
It  holds  likewise  for  those  whose  cost  is 
below  the  cost  abroad,  or  where  it  exceeds 
it  by  less  than  freight  rates,  other  charges 
and  the  minimum  profit  to  the  imf)orter. 
But  there  are  other  conmiodities  which 
doubtless  receive  real  protection.  Sugar, 
wool,  beans,  woolen  manufactures,  sUks, 
laces,  toys — these  are  all  commodities  in 
which  the  protection  afforded  is  real.  The 
same  is  true  of  chemicals  other  than  essen- 
tial oils.  In  the  cases  of  all  these  com- 
modities the  industries  which  produce  them 
will  gain  their  protection  through  the  higher 
prices  which  the  consumer  will  pay. 

A  perusal  of  the  trade  papers  will  quickly 
convince  most  people  that  the  tariff  does 
raise  a  considerable  number  of  prices. 
Although  the  tariff  law  is  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  chemicals  and  drugs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  "essential  oils,"  have  akeady 
advanced  materially.  These  -commodities 
are  highly  protected.  The  essential  oils 
are  not  protected;  neither  have  they  ad- 
vanced in  price.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  fallen  about  as  much  as  the  .other 
chemicals  have  risen.  Sugar  has  advanced 
more  than  twenty-five  points;  woolens 
have  likewise  gone  up.  What  the  total 
amount  of  these  advances  will  take  from 
the  pocket  of  the  American  -consumer  is 
almost  impossible  to  determine.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  as  much  as  half 
of  three  billion  dollars. 

A  teacher  of  political  economy  whom  the 
writer  knew  was  asked  by  a  student  in 
lecture  one  day  whether  he  was  opposed  to 
a  high  protective  tariff.  His  answer  was 
that  he  believed  no  tariff,  no  matter  how 
high,  could  materially  injure  the  industry 
of  this  nation.  It  was  a  clever  remark,  full 
of  penetration  and  wisdom.  The  addition 
to  the  cost  of  living  which  will  be  occasioned 
by  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  will  not 
materially  injure  the  American  people, 
even  though  it  places  a  disproportionate 
burden  upon  the  less  well-to-do. 
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IT  is  much  too  soon  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment in  the  historical  sense  upon  the  pub- 
lic work  of  individuals  who  were  in  places  of 
political  influence  during  the  war  period. 
The  emphasis  of  each  recurring  phase  of  our 
amazing  adventures  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Wilson  was  so  compelling,  in 
its  grasp  upon  the  attention  of  the  country, 
that  very  few  people  have  even  yet  recov- 
ered a  sufficient  degree  of  detachment  to 
see  things  in  their  relation  to  one  another. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  become  President  with 
little  experience  in  political  affairs  and  with 
even  less  acquaintance  with  public  men. 
His  selection  of  a  Cabinet  and  of  men  for 
diplomatic  and  other  posts  was  more  per- 
sonal than  partisan.  Among  the  limited 
number  of  those  supporters  up)on  whom  he 
had  come  to  rely  for  their  qualities  of  sin- 
cerity and  loyalty  as  well  as  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  courage,  was  Walter  H.  Page. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  fully  determined  to  put 
Page  into  his  Cabinet.  This  capable  and 
charming  member  of  the  editing  and  pub- 
lishing profession  was  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Doubleday  in  the  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  and  was  the  editor  of  World's 
Work,  He  was  a  scion  of  well-known  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  families,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  institutions  of  those  two  States 
and  of  Maryland.  His  aptitudes  were  those 
of  a  classical  scholar,  and  he  was  devoted  to 
English  literature.  A  certain  restless  energy, 
however,  impelled  him  while  still  in  the 
early  twenties  to  go  West  and  take  up 
journalistic  work.  After  varied  experiences 
in  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere, 
as  a  newspaper  man,  he  came  to  New  York 
and  soon  became  associated  with  the  publi- 
cation of  an  influential  monthly  periodical; 
and  afterwards  for  several  years  he  was 
Editor  of  the  Atlantic  Mottthly.  Later,  join- 
ing fortunes  with  Mr.  Doubleday,  he  was 
happy  and  successful  in  his  associations,  and 
carried  on  his  work  not  only  with  ability, 
but  with  that  habit  of  independence  and  of 
self-guidance  which  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  abandon.  He  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  a  partisan,  subject  to  orders, 


nor  could  he  have  done  his  work  under  any 
curtailment  of  his  freedom  to  express  his 
convictions. 

Although  Walter  Page's  mature  life  had 
been  spent  chiefly  in  New  York,  and  in  a 
kind  of  work  that  gave  him  a  broadly  na- 
tional outlook,  he  was  devoted  to  his  native 
State  of  Nortla  Carolina.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  valuable  member  of  educational 
boards  working  for  Southern  progress.  In 
spite  of  occasional  criticism  from  people  of 
his  own  class  in  the  South,  he  was  always  the 
steadfast  friend  and  helper  of  those  who 
were  working  by  wise  methods  for  the  edu- 
cational and  economic  advancement  of  the 
negro  race.  Page's  early  newspaper  experi- 
ences in  the  South  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  Woodrow  Wilson  during  those  brief 
months  when  Wilson  had  tried  to  practice 
law  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  This  was  in  the 
year  1882,  or  early  in  1883.  Discriminating 
magazine  editors  like  Page  were  not  likely 
to  lose  touch  with  a  writer  and  p>ersonage 
of  such  note  and  distinction  as  Woodrow 
Wilson.  When,  after  1910,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
become  an  outstanding  asset  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Walter  Page  behind  the  scenes 
was  one  of  his  most  valued  advisers. 

It  was  well  known  to  some  of  those  who 
were  friends  of  Page,  including  the  Editor  of 
this  Review,  that  Wilson  intended  to  have 
Page  in  the  Cabinet,  either  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  appointment  of  the  late  Franklin  K. 
Lane  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  with 
Page's  hearty  approval,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  David  F.  Houston  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  upon  Page's  urgent  recom- 
mendation. Dr.  Houston  had  been  a  life- 
long friend  of  Walter  Page»  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Texas 
and  of  two  universities,  and  possessed  the 
highest  qualifications  for  a  Cabinet  post. 
The  President  had  offered  the  British  Am- 
bassadorship to  President  Eliot  of  Har\'ard, 
who  had  declined  it;  and  finally  Mr.  Wilson 
decided  that  Page  must  go  to  London. 

It  was  at  a  personal  sacrifice  that  he  gave 
up  his  work   at   home,   relinquishing   an 
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exceptional  opportunitj-  to 
help  the  President  un- 
officially, and  went  to 
London.  If  he  had  kept 
out  of  office,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  shared  with 
Colonel  House  the  responsi- 
bilities that  fell  upon  that 
patient,  courteous,  and  un- 
selfish gentleman  who  gave 
himself  so  completely  to  the 
sen'ice  of  the  brilliant  but 
detached  executh'e  in  the 
White  House.  As  matters 
stood,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  Colonel  House 
neier  ceased  to  rely  greatly 
upon  Walter  Page,  and  to 
keep  in  much  closer  touch 
with  our  Ambassador  at 
London  than  he  was  able 
to  keep  with  his  Chief  at 
Washington. 

So  much  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Page  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  the  most 
influential  of  the  world's  political  centers, 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  world's 
modern  history.  Mr.  Page  had  neither  the 
money  nor  the  kind  of  ambition  to  seek 
success  by  elal>orate  efforts  in  the  social 
field.  But  success  came  to  him  in  full  mea- 
sure, and  in  every  sense,  because  of  his 
genuineness  as  an  American  of  the  best  type, 
bis  cultivated  brains,  and  his  standards  as  a 
gentleman. 

With  these  remarks  about  the  man,  we 
have  not  yet  said  a  word  about  the  two 
large  volumes  which  have  now  issued  from 
the  press  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
entitled,  'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter 
H.  Page." ' 

This  veteran  editor  and  hard-working 
Ambassador  had  not  beena  writer  of  books. 
He  had  induced  many  other  people  to 
write,  and  a  constant  thesis  of  his  had  been 
(he  need  of  training  .Americans  to  write  good 
English.  If  he  had  chosen  to  make  his 
career  as  a  writer  rather  than  as  an  editor 
he  would  possibly  ha\e  become  our  fore- 
most essayist.  But  his  exceptional  gifts 
as  a  writer  found  their  chief  vent  in  his 
editorial  and  personal  correspondence. 

Many  readers  have  found  themselves  de- 
lighted with  the  exuberance  as  well  as  the 
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nol  Walter  H.Page."  By  Burton 


AMBASSADOR  PAOB  IN  HIS  OFFICE 

charm  of  Page's  letters  as  many  of  them 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  World's  Work. 
The  two  fine  volumes  which  give  us  occa- 
sion for  these  comments  are  filled  mostly 
with  letters  written  from  London  during  the 
five  years  of  Page's  life  and  work  as  Am- 
bassador. A  certain  number  of  them  are 
letters  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  much  larger 
number  are  addressed  to  Colonel  House, 
many  of  them  are  sent  to  his  sons,  and 
a  lesser  number  are  addressed  to  Mr. 
Uoubleday,  Secretary  Houston,  President 
-Alderman,  and  other  friends. 

If  these  letters  had  been  allowed  to  perish, 
or  had  been  withheld  from  publication,  Mr. 
Page  would  have  been  remembered  iii  our 
annals  as  the  Ambassador  at  London  during 
the  war  period;  but  he  would  not  have  had 
a  place  in  American  literature.  That  these 
letters  as  collected  by  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick  entitle  Walter  Page  to  a  high  and 
permanent  place  among  our  men  of  letters 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever.  Mr. 
Hendrick  has  opened  the  volumes  with  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  Page,  and 
has  carried  through  the  entire  work  his  own 
story  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  condi- 
tions under  which  the  letters  were  written.  If 
in  certain  details  Mr.  Hendrick's  contribu- 
tions to  biography  and  history  are  not  quite 
accurate,  they  are  upon  thewhole  exceedingly 
intelligent,  and  very  helpful  to  the  reader. 

There  is  an  irresistible  fascination  about 
these  letters  which  is  due  in  high  measure  to 
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their  literary  excellence,  but  is  also  due  to 
the  freedom  of  expression  that  is  possible 
when  a  tired  and  harassed  Ambassador  in- 
dulges himself — alone  at  night — in  the  full 
luxury  of  saying  exactly  what  he  would  like 
to  say  to  his  most  intimate  friends  in  con- 
versation about  the  occurrences  of  the  day 
or  about  the  people  with  whom  he  has  been 
in  contact.  How  various  aspects  of  English 
life  and  society  impressed  themselves  upon 
Mr.  Page  is  shown  in  these  letters  not 
merely  with  frankness  but  with  a  discrimi- 
nating skill  in  description  and  judgment 
that  lift  them  far  above  the  ephemeral. 
There  is  hardly  anything  else  with  which  to 
compare  them  except  the  letters  of  members 
of  the  Adams  family  written  at  several 
different  periods  in  our  diplomatic  history. 

All  that  we  have  said  in  praise  of  these 
Jetters  is  quite  apart  from  issues  of  a  con- 
troversial kind  that  are  raised  by  Page's 
sweeping  attacks  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment, first  under  Secretary  Bryan,  and 
afterwards  under  Secretary  Lansing.  Of 
necessity,  President  Wilson  is  an  onmipres- 
ent  figure  in  the  great  international  story 
that  moves  connectedly  through  these  vol- 
umes. Walter  Page  had  a  lofty  vision.  He 
kept  his  mind  upon  the  main  considerations. 
He  hated  needless  delay  and  abominated 
legal  technicalities.  He  loathed  cranks  and 
sentimentalists.  He  gloried  in  the  solid 
qualities  of  the  English  character.  He 
believed  the  world  had  got  to  be  held 
steady  for  a  long  time  to  come  by  the  com- 
bined wisdom  arid  firmness  of  the  American 
and  British  peoples.  He  was  sure  that 
America  ought  to  take  the  leading  place, 
and  that  this  could  be  done  if  we  had  sense 
enough  to  be  courteous  and  intelligent  in 
our  dealings  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  Page  soon  realized  that  he  had  lost 
influence  with  President  Wilson  and  the 
Administration.  He  was  regarded  as  too 
passionately  pro-British.  Woodrow  Wilson 
ceased  to  be  his  political  idol.  But  his  be- 
lief in  the  immense  superiority  of  American 
democracy  grew  stronger  w^ith  all  his  obser- 
vation of  British  and  foreign  conditions. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  let- 
ters published  in  these  volumes  pertain  for 
the  most  part  to  Anglo-American  relations 
in  the  period  preceding  our  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany.  Mr.  Page  labored 
earnestly  in  his  first  year  at  London  to  pyer- 
suade  his  friend  Sir  Edward  Grey,  then 
British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  ac- 
cept the  leadership  of  President  Wilson  in 


diplomatic  dealings  with  Mexico.  Page  at 
that  time  had  unlimited  faith  in  Wilson, 
although  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for 
him  to  explain  a  Mexican  policy  that  no  one 
at  home  or  abroad  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  comprehend.  Into  the  controversy  over 
the  Panama  tolls,  Mr.  Page  threw  himself 
with  an  emotional  intensity  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  when  he  believed  that  the 
issue  was  a  simple  one  of  right  and  wrong. 

He  thought  that  the  American  conten- 
tion, as  presented  by  President  Taft  and 
Secretary  Knox,  had  been  technical  and  un- 
worthy; and  he  never  perceived  that  there 
were  Americans  who  considered  the  English 
case  not  only  as  technical  but  as  based  upon 
a  total  misunderstanding  of  some  essential 
facts.  His  bitter  assaults  upon  the  State 
Department  and  upon  lawyers  in  public 
places  were  at  times  due  to  his  confidence  in 
what  seemed  to  him  a  clear  point  of  view, 
which  he  had  espoused  without  having 
formed  the  habit  of  studying  the  historical 
background  of  pending  problems  with 
sufficient  thoroughness. 

Where  so  much  illuminating  material  is 
presented  as  Mr.  Hendrick  has  offered  us  in 
these  volumes,  it  might  seem  superfluous 
to  express  any  regrets.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Hendrick  did  not  have 
access  to  the  most  important  file  of  the 
Ambassador's  letters.  We  are  thankful  for 
the  many  that  were  addressed  to  Colonel 
House;  but  it  is  not  unknown  that  there  is 
in  existence  a  long  series  of  letters  that  was 
not  made  available  for  the  editor  of  these 
volumes.  It  was  of  course  wholly  permis- 
sible for  Mr.  Wilson  to  decide  that  the  confi- 
dential letters  written  to  him  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  man  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  present  compilation.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wilson  may  arrange  for 
the  preservation  of  these,  and  for  their 
publication  at  some  future  time. 

One  finds  passages  in  some  of  these  letters 
that  Page  himself  would  not  have  wished 
to  see  printed.  He  was  courteous,  and  had 
no  pleasure  in  hurting  any  man's  feelings. 
After  all,  his  criticisms  were  wholly  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  policy,  and  they  were 
never  meant  to  be  harsh  or  malicious  from 
the  personal  or  private  standpoint.  From 
beginning  to  end,  the  Page  letters  reveal  a 
generous  nature  and  a  broad  faith.  They 
will  long  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
favor  of  Anglo-American  good-will  and 
cooperation.  A.  S. 


WU  TING-FANG  AND  A 
REUNITED  CHINA 

BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


CANTON-PEKING,  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  old  China's  newly 
electrified  life,  seem  about  to  make  con- 
nections again  after  being  short-circuited 
so  badly  as  to  start  the  flames  of  war  here 
and  there  ever  since  the  break  came  with 
the  revolution  against  the  Manchu  dynasty 
eleven  years  ago. 

The  camp  fires  il- 
luminate the  situa- 
tion far  more  clearly 
than  the  firing  on 
the  battle  fronts  and 
the  torches  of  the 
incendian.-  soldierj', 
because  the  figures 
of  the  leaders  and 
their  groups  stand 
out  from  the  dark 
in  the  firelight,  and 
the  actual  warfare 
has  been  between 
individuals  on  per- 
sonal issues  far  more 
than  between  con- 
flicting ideals  and 
causes.  In  fact  all 
the  war  lords  claim 
to  have  fought  one 
another  in  loj-alty  to 
the  same  end — the 
unification  of  China. 

The  situation  has 
been  interpretable, 
therefore,  only  as 
the  dramalis  persona  lacnoiar,  aipiom.t,  i 

have  appealed  to  the  interpreters  as  win- 
ners or  losers.  And  so  far  the  race  has  not 
been  to  the  "swift,"  nor  the  battle  to  the 
"strong,"  whom  the  "wise"  have  pro- 
claimed to  be  such.  Fortunate  were  we 
who  received  our  first  impressions  of  the 
strange  struggle  from  the  grou))  considered 
the  weakest,  and,  at  Canlon,  ignored  or 
despised  alike  by  the  Chinese  reactionaries 
and  by  the  blase  cynics  in  the  foreign  con- 
cessions at  the  treaty-ports  as  merely  the 
"show  window"  for  fanatical  idealists  or 
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self-seeking  radicals.  Some  such  there 
were,  but  in  the  lead  were  men  of  strong 
character,  far-sighted  vision,  and  purpose- 
possessed  personality,  representing  a  like 
constituency  wide-spread  throughout  China, 
though  as  yet  centered  sufficiently  to  bring 
things  to  pass  only  in  Canton  and  its 
province. 

Hither  had  fled 
the  revolutionists 
against  the  Manchu 
rule  when  their  re- 
public was  betrayed 
and  its  parliament 
was  dissolved  at 
Peking.  Here  rallied 
the  leaders  of  those 
who  dared  rebel 
against  military  dicr 
tators  and  the  re- 
assertion  of  their 
supremacy  over  civil 
authority,  those  who 
took  their  stand  for 
constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  starting 
the  Republic  of 
China  over  again  at 
Canton,  and .  in  esf 
tablishing  there  the 
first  municipal  ad- 
ministration distinct 
from  that  of  the 
province. 
Here,  oldest,  wis- 
'™"""''™"""""'  est,    most    experi- 

enced and  deeply  venerated  of  all,  was  Wu 
Ting-fang.  As  scholar  he  was  trained  in 
the  old  Chinese  classical  learning  and  tra- 
ditions and  at  London  in  the  law  of  the 
tt'estern  world.  As  diplomat  he  gaine<t 
world-wide  experience  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  South  America  and  Japan.  As 
patriot  in  private  life  and  in  public  office, 
both  under  the  Monarchy  and  the  Republic, 
he  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
clas.ses  of  his  countrymen.  As  no  other 
statesman,  he  "pro\-ed  his  ability  to  grasp, 
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absorb  and  apply  the  principles  of  China's 
ancient  civilization  and  those  of  the  modem 
world."  Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  lead- 
ing American  editor  in  the  Orient.  And  in 
the  opinion  of  the  foremost  British  journal- 
ist there,  "he  contributed  more  than  any 
Chinese,  living  or  dead,  to  make  for  foreign 
understanding  of  and  friendship  for  China, 
and  died  with  the  cries  of  the  whole  country 
ringing  in  his  ears  for  his  return  to  the 
premiership  at  Peking." 

In  appearance,  as  he  entered  his  State 
Department  office  for  our  interview  last 
April,  he  was  tall  and  slender,  alert  in 
movement,  animated  and  amiable  in  man- 
ner, quaintly  wise  and  witty  in  conversation, 
strangely  combining  concentration  upon  the 
present  with  penetrating  vision  into  the  far- 
away past  and  the  evolving  future — a 
personality  both  impressive  and  winsome,  a 
man  of  the  whole  world  yet  a  son  of  his  own 
people,  a  seer  with  insight  to  his  own  times 
and  outlook  upon  all  others. 

Mirthfully  mindful  of  amenities,  he  in- 
quired after  "half-civilized  America"  be- 
fore he  would  respond  to  questions  concern- 
ing China.  Giving  generous  credit  for  the 
calling  and  the  achievement  of  the  dis- 
armament conference,  he  facetiously  held 
its  great  mistake  to  have  been  ''in  not  in- 


viting me,  although  I  wrote  Secretary 
Hughes  suggesting  that  he  do  so."  Then 
he  gravely  added:  "The  recognition  of 
Peking's  corrupt  administration  by  the 
foreign  governments  is  its  last  support,  and 
the  only  impediment  to  the  unification  of 
China."  In  responding  to  the  speech  of 
the  American  Minister  at  a  great  public 
meeting  in  Canton,  Dr.  Wu  aroused  great 
laughter  and  applause  by  giving  Dr.  sSiur- 
man  the  parting  assurance:  "We  will  meet 
again  soon — in  Peking." 

None  knew  then  how  prophetic  his  wit 
was.  Prior  to  the  revolution  he  had  been 
overtured  to  become  premier  of  the  Manchu 
cabinet.  He  answered  soon  thereafter  by 
advising  the  Prince  Regent  to  abdicate,  and 
later  by  becoming  premier  of  the  Republic. 
Resigning  when  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
be  joined  Sun  Yat-sen  in  reestablishing 
Constitutional  government  under  the  Re- 
public they  set  up  at  Canton,  which  he 
served  as  Secretary  of  State  and  premier. 
While  still  in  this  service,  Peking's  pro- 
visional government  recalled  Dr.  Wu  to  its 
premier^p,  and  at  the  hand  of  the  very 
man  whose  dissolution  of  pariiament  had 
driven  the  old  statesman  from  office  five 
years  before. 

Himself  recalled  to  the  presidency,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  administration  most 
inimical  to  Canton  and  antagonistic  to  its 
ideals,  Li  Yuan-hung,  on  resuming  office 
temporarily  imtil  the  old  Parliament  could 
be  reconvened  and  elect  his  successor,  made 
amends  to  the  patriots  in  the  South  by 
urging  their  premier  to  head  the  cabinet  of 
reunited  Chma.  Before  so  doing  he  thus 
publicly  stated  his  misgi\'ings  in  view  of  his 
acknowledged  error:  "I  think  that  1, 
Yuan-hung,  have  committed  a  grievous  sin 
toward  Parliament.  Fearing  at  the  time 
that  Peking  and  vicinity  would  be  covere<l 
with  bloodshed,  I  dissolved  Parliament  and 
consented  to  a  new  election  in  order  to  sa\"e 
the  country.  Having  dissolved  Parliament 
in  order  to  save  temporary  distress,  I  ex- 
press my  gratefulness  to  its  members, 
apologizing  on  the  ground  that  the  situation 
was  unique.  Because  of  my  part  in  this  I 
can  hardly  claim  further  to  act  as  President. 
I  tell  my  countrymen  my  own  guilt  which 
I  cannot  repudiate,  but  the  members  of 
Parliament  have  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  me 
again  to  act.  Is  my  heart  not  shamed? 
Still  all  sides  press  me  to  assist  the  reunion 
of  China.  A  man  is  not  made  of  stone  or 
wood — how    can    I    escape    from    being 
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moved?"  (From  the  Manifesto  of  General 
Li  Yuan-hung  to  all  officials  in  Peking, 
Canton  and  in  the  Provinces  on  accepting 
the  presidency,  June  6,  1922.) 

If  anything  were  lacking  fully  to  vindicate 
the  Canton  leaders  and  assure  the  adherence 
of  the  Peking  government  to  their  ideals  of  a 
constitutional  republic,  it  was  spontane- 
ously offered  by  the  victorious  General  Wu 
Pei-fu,  then  and  now  in  supreme  military 
command.  Addressed  to  Sun  Yat-sen,  the 
General's  telegram  reads,  in  part,  thus: 

You  and  other  heroes  in  the  South,  championing 
the  cause  in  defense  of  the  Constitution,  must  be 
rejoicing  at  the  successful  culmination  of  your  noble 
work.  Now  the  situation  has  been  made  clear 
and  we  may  say  that  a  new  national  foundation  is 
being  laid.  The  whole  nation  is  agitating  for  the 
resloratioa  of  Parliament,  and  this  is  being  ac- 
complished. Hsu  Shih-chang  has  retired  in  defer- 
ence to  public  opinion.  Ex-President  Li  Yuan- 
hung  has  resumed  office  and  revoked  his  former 
order  dissolving  the  Parliament.  It  is  clear  that 
work  in  defense  of  the  Constitution  should  now  be 
halted,  as  the  purpose  has  been  answered.  Let  us  be 
united  in  heart  and  in  purpose  and  attend  to  con- 
structive work  together.  The  country  will  un- 
doubtedly laud  your  virtue,  and  current  rumors  will 
evaporate  like  passing  clouds.  If  you  will  please 
proceed  to  the  North,  I  shall  "funugate  and  bathe 
my  body  thrice,"  to  prepare  for  your  arrival. 

This  overture  is  the  more  noteworthy 
since  the  Southern  president  was  then 
leading  a  military  "expedition"  against  the 
North,  in  alliance  with  the  Mukden  war- 
lord whom  General  Wu  Pei-fu  had  defeated. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment  when  the 
triumph  of  the  defenders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion lacked  only  the  assent  o(  their  Presi- 
dent to  the  overtures  from  Peking  that  one 
and  all  of  them  were  overtaken  by  a  calam- 
ity which  was  as  overwhelming  as  it  was 
unexpected.  The  governor  of  the  province 
who  had  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Southern  Republic  and  the  progressive 
mo%cments  at  Canton,  losing  patience  and 
hope  at  Sun  Yat-sen's  persistence  in  bel- 
ligerently withholding  the  alliance  of  the 
South  with  the  conciliatory'  North,  sprung 
a  military  coup  d'itat.  At  midnight  his 
soldiers  took  possession  of  all  the  offices  of 
the  national  and  municipal  governments  at 
Canton,  destroyed  the  records  of  each,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  revered  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang, 
put  all  the  ofhcials  to  flight,  and  declared 
their  functions  ended. 

Although  two  months  before  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Wu  had  .said  to  the  writer  that  he 
had  no  fear  of  death,  remarking  with  child- 
like simplicity:  "When  God  wants  me  to 
come,  lamr^dytosay'Thankyou,  I  go,'" 
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yet  it  must  have  been  hard  to  heed  the 
summons  when  it  came.  Tragic  was  the 
old  patriot-statesman's  figure  in  exchanging 
his  toga  for  the  mantle  of  the  prophet 
and  seer.  When  with  his  colleagues  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Canton,  and  took  refuge 
across  the  river,  he  found  himself  failing  to 
resist  the  shock  and  exposure  of  this  vio- 
lent e.x|>erience.  Then  he  prepared  for  the 
rapidly  approaching  end  with  all  his  philo- 
sophical equanimity  and  loyalty  to  his 
comrades  and  their  great  cause.  Securing  his 
seal  of  office,  he  returned  it  with  his  resigna- 
tion to  his  deposed  chief.  Remo^'ed  at  his 
own  request  to  the  Mission  hospital,  lie 
arrangei:!  for  his  Christian  burial  ser\'ice  at 
the  Anglican  church,  whose  rite  of  baptis.ii 
he  had  received  at  Hong  Kong  in  early 
manhood,  although  in  later  life  he  had  ac- 
cepted theoso|)hy,  "as  not  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,"  as  he  had  said. 

Such  was  the  order  and  dignity  of  iiis 
going  as  he  passed  out  between  what  must 
have  seemed  to  be  the  portals  of  either  death 
or  life,  dissolution  or  re-birth,  to  his  coun- 
try's great  cause.  Never  had  its  wavering 
balance  trembled  between  fear  and  hope 
more  than  when  in  his  death-slricken  haiKl 
he  held  the  recall  to  be  the  Premier  of  re- 
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united  China  at  Peking,  Why  he  had 
neither  declined  nor  accepted  it,  was  known 
only  to  himself.  It  would  have  been  in 
line  with  his  life-long  medialorship  in 
loyally  promoting  the  self-government  of 
China  to  hold  this  offer  in  alx-j'ance  until 
assured  that  it  was  tendered  in  good  failh 
to  that  end,  and  until  he  might  "save  the 
face"  of  his  friend  and  comrade,  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  by  persuading  him  to  come  along  with 
former  and  new  associates  in  the  hopeful 
effort  to  reunite  South  and  North  at  Peking. 
Color,  at  least,  is  given  to  this  surmise  of 
the  old  patriot's  last  motive  by  the  subse- 
quent change  in  the  younger  patriot's  atti- 
tude and  action.  From  bombarding  the 
water-front  "Bund"  of  the  friendly  City 
of  Canton  to  attack  the  Governor's  troops 
there;  from  his  defiantl>  irreconcilable  spirit 
while  anchored  in  midstream  on  his  gun- 
boat, Sun  Yat-sen  suddenly  turned.  Home 
to  his  family  residence  in  Shanghai  he  went. 
to  open  it  to  all  comers.  And  no  sooner  was 
Dr.  Sun  his  old  open-hearted,  whole-souled 
patriot  self  again  than  there  came  personal 
representatives  of  the  Peking  President  and 
Cabinet,  of  the  reconvening  Parliament  and 
the  pro\incial  governors,  of  the  victorious 
General  Wu  Pei-fu  and  the  defeated  Man- 
churian  war-lord  and  former  bandit,  Chang 
Tso-lin,  all  seeking  the  Southern  leader's 
counsel  and  cooperation.  Back  to  Peking 
he  advised  one  hundred  Southern  members 


of  the  old  Parliament  to  go  and  take  their 
seats  again.  With  them  he  sent  two  per- 
sonal representatives  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Li  Yuan-hung,  evidently  opening  the 
way  for  a  personal  reconciliation  to  follow. 
At  last  advices  he  was  waiting  to  "proceed 
to  Peking  when  circumstances  and  negotia- 
tions warrant,  not  seeking  any  partisan 
alliances  or  to  enter  any  combine  with  one 
or  more  groups  or  parties  against  others, 
emphasizing  his  single  aim  to  e^ect  a  general 
readjustment  and  settlement,  a  real  reuni- 
tication  of  the  country  and  the  restoration 
of  a  real  peace." 

So  the  soul  of  Wu  Ting-fang  goes  march- 
ing on  in  the  spirit  of  those  he  inspired  to 
love  and  serve  their  country  as  they  do 
their  family,  and  their  whale  country  even 
more  than  their  village,  their  city  or  their 
province.  Between  such  as  they  and  a 
reunited  prosperous  China  stand  formidable, 
perhaps  temporarily  triumphant,  foes — 
ruthlessly  self-seeking  "Tuchun"  war-lords 
who  enlist  the  poverty  stricken  to  impover- 
ish their  fellow  citizens,  spoilsmen  who 
empty  the  public  treasuries  and  ''squeeze" 
private  industries,  and  a  prevailing  public 
sentiment  loyal  only  to  family  and  village 
and  apathetically  indiSerent  to  any  central- 
ized National  administration  of  all  China. 
For  China  is  yet  as  it  always  has  been,  an 
aggregation  of  local  democracies,  never  at 
heart  a  monarchy,  and  not  yet  consciously 
one  Republic. 

"The  hope  of  this  country,"  said  Frank 
Lee,  Coadjutor  of  Premier  Wu,  as  Secre- 
tar^'  of  State  for  Canton's  province,  "is 
that  China  has  a  soul.  It  knows  that 
material  resources  are  no  adequate  basis  for 
real  national  progress.  Although  as  yet  it 
has  no  national  religion,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental spirituality  in  China  and  there  are 
standards  of  morality  that  will  yet  assert 
their  supremacy.  China  cannot  be  helped 
from  without.  The  Washington  Conference 
may  prove  helpful,  ultimately  more  than 
immediately.  Foreign  capital  is  needed  to 
develop  natural  resources  and  will  be  pro< 
tected,  but  it  will  not  be  accepted  in  e\- 
change  for  China's  rights." 

So  also  young  educated  China's  hope  is 
in  the  renaissance  of  Chinese  culture,  aided, 
but  not  superseded,  by  Western  civilization. 
So.  too,  Chinese  Christians  unite  to  affirm 
their  faith  and  hope  in  a  "naturalized 
Gospel"  and  a  "Christianity  indigenous 
to  China."  Thus  old  China  may  renew  its 
youth  while  conserving  an  age  all  its  own. 
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ALMOST  every  foot  of  land  is  made  to  con- 
^  tribute  material  for  food,  fuel  or  fabric. 
Everything  which  can  be  made  edible  serves  as 
food  for  man  or  domestic  animals.  Whatever 
cannot  be  eaten  or  worn  is  used  for  fueJ.  The 
wastes  of  the  body,  of  fuel  and  of  fabric  worn  be- 
yond other  use  are  taken  back  to  the  field;  before 
doing  so  they  are  housed  against  waste  from 
weather,  compounded  nith  intelligence  and  fore- 
thought and  patiently  labored  with  through  one, 
three  or  even  six  months,  to  bring  them  into  the 
most  efficient  form  to  serve  as  manure  for  the  soil 
or  as  feed  for  the  crop. 

THESE  words  are  taken  from  the  intro- 
duction to  a  book  which,  while  it 
came  from  the  press  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
is  still  an  authority  on  Oriental  agriculture. 
Professor  King  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, scientist  and  student  of  funda- 
mental problems  concerning  the  soil,  a 
man  of  wide  interests,  a  keen  observer, 
traveled  in  the  Orient.  "  Farmers  of  Fortv 
Centuries'*  was  published  after  the  au- 
thor's death.  It  is  a  mine  of  information 
concerning  the  farm  practice  of  China 
particularly.  It  is  also  an  intensely  inter- 
esting document  for  anyone  who  has  the 
slightest  zest  in  growing  things  from  the 
soil  and  who  likes  to  go,  in  imagination  at 
least,  outside  of  his  own  garden. 

Professor  King  has  paid  a  deser\ed 
tribute  to  the  skill,  the  toil,  and  the  thrift 
of  the  Chinese  farmer — and  well  he  mav. 
It  is  almost  platitude  to  reiterate  the  state- 
ments that  China  is  the  oldest  existing 
civilization  with  a  continuous  historj^; 
that  for  four  thou.sand  years  she  has  con- 
tinued her  life  through  all  vicissitudes;  that 
to-day  she  is  the  most  ])opulous  country'  in 
the  world,  with  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the 
world's  population;  and,  finally,  that  she  is 
fully  as  vigorous  and  virile  as  ever  before  in 
her  long  experience.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this  remarkable  situation,  but  one 
not  usually  mentioned  is  certainly  funda- 
mental, namely,  this  same  skill  and  thrift 
and  severe  toil  of  the  Chinese  farmers  (who 
constitute  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  her 
enormous  population),  which  have  resulted 
in   maintaiaing   sufficient   soil   fertility   to 


make    China    practically    self-sufficing    in 
regard  to  her  food  requirements. 

But,  like  every  other  book  about  China, 
this  book  of  Professor  King's  tells  only  a 
part  of  the  story.  Chinese  life  is  so  com- 
plex that  it  seems  to  be  constantly  contra- 
dictory, and  even  paradoxical.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  the  Chinese  farmers  are  at 
the  best  very  skillful,  Chinese  agriculture 
to-day  is  a  mass,  and  a  foreigner  might  be 
tempted  to  say  a  mess,  of  problems.  For 
e.xample,  fundamentally  the  Chinese  have 
no  science.  Their  acts  are  governed  by 
long  experience,  but  often  instigated  by 
pure  superstition.  In  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, for  example,  they  have  done  little  for 
the  improvement  of  varieties  or  for  building 
up  the  soil.  They  are  absolutely  helpless  in 
the  face  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 
And  then,  there  are  certain  large  questions 
that  have  become  so  common  with  them  as 
hardly  to  be  thought  of  as  problems  and 
yet,  to  a  Western  observer,  they  are  crucial 
with  respect  to  China's  future  development. 

Perils  of  Famine  and  Flood 

One  of  these  is  the  famine  question.  It 
is  a  constantly  recurring  issue.  Appar- 
ently the  famines  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  more  serious.  The  two  main 
causes  of  famine  are  floods  in  Central  China 
and  drought  in  North  China.  But  floods 
in  turn  are  due  to  the  denuding  of  the 
forests  of  their  growth,  to  the  great  amount 
of  silt  washed  do^^^l  the  rivers,  to  the  lack 
of  levees  and  floo<l  reservoirs  and  to  the 
immense  areas  of  flat  delta  land  easily 
flooded.  Drought,  of  course,  can  be  met 
only  by  better  methods  of  cultivation,  by 
irrigation,  or  by  growing  drought-resisting 
varieties  of  plants. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  what  might 
be  called  the  lack  of  surplus.  The  farmers 
live  from  hand  to  mouth.  They  store  up 
very  little  either  in  the  way  of  surplus  food 
or  of  surplus  capital.  They  have  almost 
notliing  of  what  the  thrifty  Western  farmer 
would  call  savings.     The  situation  is  bad 
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enough  in  normal  times,  and  keeps  them 
constantly  on  the  margin  of  a  precarious 
standard  of  living.  But  when  the  floods 
come  and  their  houses,  built  not  only  on 
shifting  soil  but  out  of  mud,  are  washed 
away  in  the  flood,  the  situation  becomes 
terribly  acute.  A  year  ago  in  one  rather 
small  district  in  the  province  of  Shantung, 
in  an  area  fll)oded  from  the  Yellow  River, 
over  six  thousand  fjEinp  hamlets  were  com- 
pletely wiped  out!  'Thpre  are  no  facilities 
for  savings.  There  are  no  storages  for  sur- 
plus grain.  There  are  no  banks  utilized  by 
the  common  people. 

Thfere  are  surprisingly  large  areas  of  land 
not  yet  in  use  for  agriculture.  Some  of 
these  areas  and  often  the  richest  are  the 
sites  of  the  graves  of  ancestors.  Some  land 
is  idle  because  it  is  not  properly  forested, 
some  because  it  is  not  properly  drained, 
some  because  it  has  not  yet  been  irrigated. 
There  is  a  great  sweep  of  country  in  the 
north  and  west  of  China  where  they  can 
grow  wheat  as  well  as  in  the  Dakotas  and 
stock  as  well  as  in  Wyoming  and  that  can 
be  colonized  by  millions  of  people. 

Problems  of  the  Chinese  Farmer 

From  our  point  of  view  there  are  many 
rural  economic  problems  on  the  verge  of 
emerging  into  great  significance,  especially 
as  soon  as  an  extended  scheme  of  steam 
railways  is  developed;  such,  for  example,  as 
credit  and  cooperative  buying  and  selling. 

Of  course  the  question  of  education  is  a 
tremendous  one  in  rural  China.  Here  are 
300,000,000  people  living  in  perhaps  a 
hundred  thousand  farm  villages  and  a 
million  hamlets,  practically  all  of  them 
illiterate,  with  inadequate  schools,  with  a 
p)oor  tax  system  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  with  almost  no  agricultural  knowledge 
or  education. 

And  so  one  could  go  on  and  take  page 
after  page  in  merely  outlining  the  various 
problems  that  are  in  sight.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  when  we  speak  of  "prob- 
lems" we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  Western 
experience  and  Western  ideas  of  progress. 
To  the  average  working  Chinese  farmer 
most  of  these  questions  are  not  problems. 
Many  phases  of  the  situation  that  exists 
he  accepts  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
things. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  nothing  is 
being  done  to  meet  these  difficulties.  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  considering  the 
questions  involved,  what  has  been  attempted 


seems  like  a  very  slight  b^inning;  but 
China  has  a  number  of  agricultural  schools 
and  colleges.  Many  of  her  leading  citizens, 
especially  those  trained  in  the  West,  are 
fully  cognizant  o£  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  Certain  reforms  lik^  those  connected 
with  reforestation,  building  of  levees  and 
other  aspects  of  famine  relief,  while  they 
can  to  some  extent  be  handled  by  pro- 
vincial governments,  await  to  a  large  de- 
gree the  inauguration  of  a  central .  gov- 
ernment, that  is  competent,  honest  and 
reasonably  weH  finaaced. 

Quite  a  start  has  been  made  by  missionary 
forces  in  agricultural' education;  at  least 
thirty  agricultural  missionaries  are  now  in 
China.  The  agricultural  department  of  the 
Canton  Christian  College  and  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  University  of  Nan- 
king have  both  been  doing  extremely  good 
work  in  research  as  well  as  in  training  of 
students.  Contributions  have  already  been 
made  to  the  silk  industry,  and  within  a 
few  years  surprising  results  in  the  breeding 
of  better  strains  of  cotton  have  been 
achieved.  The  University  of  Peking  is  also 
starting  collegiate  work.  There  has  just 
been  held  an  All-China  agricultural  con- 
vention, and  this  promises  to  be  an  annual 
affair  with  a  continuous  attempt  to  assist 
in  working  out  the  details  of  an  All-China 
program  of  rural  reconstruction. 

America's  Concern 

Are  any  of  these  matters  of  interest  to 
America?  Well,  they  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance at  least.  What  is  to  become  of  this 
great  Chinese  population?  Is  it  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  world? 
What  is  its  political  future?  Can  China 
continue  to  feed  a  growing  {wpulation? 
What  has  she  to  offer  in  the  way  of  soil- 
grown  products  that  she  can  grow  better 
than  other  countries  can  grow  them?  An 
American  who  knows  something  about  the 
matter  has  predicted  that  in  a  generation 
China  will  supplant  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  cotton-growing  center.  Im- 
portation of  meat  from  China,  while  not 
tremendously  large,  has  increased  by  a  x-ast 
percentage  in  the  last  five  years.  The  soy 
bean,  with  its  many  uses,  is  largely  increas- 
ing in  production  both  in  North  China  and 
Korea.  China  must  feed  an  increasing 
population  which  will  soon  demand  higher 
standards  of  living;  she  may  become  a  huge 
industrial  and  agricultural  competitor  of 
the  West. 


N  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  AT 
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MAKING  FARMERS  OF 
EX-SOLDIERS 

BY  JOHN  S.  McLAIN 


"  1_I  APPy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
1. 1.     A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  lo  breathe  iik  native  air 
In  his  own  ground" 

was  written  by  one  who  never  heard  of  a 
rehabilitated  soldier,  but  his  hnes  are 
brought  to  mind  by  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  Tenth  Division  of  the  Federal  Re- 
habilitation Service.  Out  there  they  are 
providing  for  disabled  soldiers  in  training 
"  a  few  paternal  acres, "  and  are  making  out 
of  the  men  satisfied,  thrifty  farmers.  What 
belter  thing  could  be  done  for  them  than  to 
help  them  make  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families  "in  their  own  ground?" 

Il  may  not  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be 
quite  the  proper  thing  to  assume  that  a  man 
who  was  wounded  at  Chateau  Thierry  or  one 
who  was  gassed  in  Belleau  Wood  will  be  will- 
ing or  able  to  hustle  for  a  living  on  a  farm 
where  lots  of  hard  work  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  to  success,  but  in 
Minnesota  more  than  four  hundred  men  of 


the  disabled  soldier  class  are  being  trained 
to  be  farmers. 

The  Rehabilitation  Ser\'ice  trains  men 
for  a  variety  of  occupations;  most  of  them 
are  being  fitted  for  industrial  pursuits  or 
for  clerical  positions.  That  means  self- 
support,  and  without  much  delay,  in  the 
form  of  wages  or  salaries — which  is  all 
right  as  far  as  it  goes  and  may  sometimes 
lead  to  a  high  degree  of  success.  But  many 
soldiers  who  came  from  the  farm  want  to 
go  back  to  the  farm,  and  some  others  would 
like  to  have  farms  if  they  knew  how  to  get 
them.  For,  notwithstanding  all  that  we 
see  and  hear  of  the  drift  from  the  country 
to  the  city,  there  is  a  real  hunger  for  land; 
men  do  love  the  soil  and  yearn  for  enough 
of  it  on  which  to  make  a  home.  There  was 
evidence  of  this  when  the  Government  in- 
cluded in  its  rehabilitation  program  training 
in  agriculture.  Training  of  this  kind  was 
applied  for  by  ex-service  men  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  throughout  the  country,  but 
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nowhere  did  the  Veterans'  Bureau  find  the 
existing  facilities  so  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  men  as  in  Minnesota. 

In  the  educational  system  of  that  State 
there  is  what  is  known  as  the  School  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  There  is  a  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  State  University  for  ad- 
vanced students  and  specialists,  where 
agriculture  is  studied  as  a  science  and  men 
prepare  for  agriculture  as  a  profession.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  is  preparatory  to  the 
College,  but  its  finished  product  goes 
generally  to  the  farm  and  into  actual  farm- 
ing for  profit.  Its  students  are  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farm  who  are  well  advanced 
in  or  have  completed  the  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic school  and  are  ready  for  much  of  the 
work  of  the  standard  high  school,  to  which 
is  added  instruction  in  agriculture.  That 
means  training  in  the  care,  breeding  and 
feeding  of  farm  animals,  study  of  the  chem- 
istry of  soils,  plant-breeding,  shop-work, 
farm  accounts,  domestic  science  for  the 
girls  and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  an  effi- 
cient farmer  or  farmer's  wSe  must  know 
about  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  re- 
sults in  their  important  place  in  society. 

Schooling  for  Farm  Work 

When  the  manager  of  the  Tenth  Division, 
CD.  Hibbard,  applied  for  the  admission  of 
ex-service  men  to  the  School  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  princi- 
pal, Prof.  D.  D.  Mayne,  said: 

"  Yes,  we  will  be  glad  to  take  these  boys 
and  give  them  the  same  training  we  give 
the  boys  from  the  farm,  on  one  condition." 

"What  is  that?"  was  asked. 

"That  they  must  have,  or  must  acquire, 
land  of  their  own  on  which  to  apply  what 
they  learn  here;  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
be  men  who  have  had  some  experience  on  a 
farm  and  know  something  of  what  they  are 
preparing  for." 

"But  not  many  of  them  have  land  or 
any  means  of  getting  any,"  was  suggested. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  idea  of  some  of  the  men 
that  they  would  like  to  become  professional 
farmers — fit  themselyes  for  the  position  of 
County  Agent  or  farm  manager  or  other 
expert  work.  There  is  a  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  workers  of  that  kind,  but  it 
implies  generally  long  training  and  much 
practical  experience.  Not  many  could  hope 
to  secure  f)ositions  of  that  kind.  Professor 
Mayne  knew  that  and  was  unwilling  to 
take  students  who  would  be  getting  $ioo  a 


month,  or  more  if  married,  while  in  school 
and  train  them  for  three  years  only  to  be- 
come "hired  men"  at  $35  to  $45  a  month. 
He  knew  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  result;  would  soon  give  it  up,  and  the 
three  years'  time  spent  in  training  would 
be  wasted.  He  had  a  plan  by  which  the 
men  might  acquire  land;  it  was  a  part  of 
the  program  of  agricultural  education 
peculiar  to  Minnesota. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  in  session 
from  the  first  of  October  till  the  first  of 
April.  In  April  the  boys  go  back  to  the 
farm  to  put  in  practice  for  six  months  what 
they  have  been  taught  about  farming  during 
the  previous  six  months  in  school.  Every 
boy  who  attends  this  school,  in  which  the 
full  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years, 
must  have  for  the  vacation  or  practice 
period  what  Professor  Mayne  calls  a  "proj- 
ect." He  must  elect  one  or  more — usually 
two  or  three — particular  things  to  which  he 
will  give  special  attention  during  the  vaca- 
tion and  on  which  he  must  report  when  he 
returns  to  school  in  October.  The  quality 
of  his  performance  in  his  "projects" 
counts  in  his  school  credits. 

To  illustrate:  Each  boy  is  given  when  he 
goes  home  in  April  a  booklet  entitled 
"General  Plan  for  Home  Project  Work." 
To  state  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  scheme 
takes  account  of  the  young  man  as  an  in- 
dividual with  certain  farm-production  and 
farm-improvement  projects  to  engage  his 
efforts  and  as  a  member  of  the  community 
with  social  opportunities  and  duties  calling 
for  his  participation.  He  may  choose  for 
his  farm  project  dairy-cow  feeding  and  milk 
production,  or  seed  disinfection,  or  tractor 
operation,  or  poultry  keeping,  or  any  one  of 
a  score  or  more  of  things  suggested  in  his 
"project"  book;  or,  he  may  undertake  to 
promote  community  production  by  organ- 
izing a  cow-testing  association  or  arranging 
for  a  neighborhood  campaign  for  pedigreed 
seed;  or,  he  may  stress  social  service  by 
taking  the  lead  in  organizing  a  farmers* 
club  or  in  securing  a  traveling  library;  or 
he  may  emphasize  some  feature  of  home 
life  improvement  by  installing  a  system  of 
farm  accounts  or  putting  toilets  and  lava- 
tories in  the  farmhouse. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  suggestions 
of  things  to  do  on  the  farm.  On  those  which 
he  selects  he  is  to  write  a  complete  report. 
Nor  is  he  left  entirely  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion as  to  this  matter,  for  he  is  visited 
several  times  during  the  vacation  by  an 
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"inspector  of  projects"  from  the  school, 
who  aids  the  student,  if  necessary,  and  re- 
ports on  his  work.  Is  there  any  other  class 
of  students  with  whose  work  greater  pains 
is  taken  by  the  school  which  he  attends? 
The  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  level  of  agricultural  performance 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  rural 
citizenship,  has  been  noticeably  raised 
since  this  school  began  its  service  to  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota  thirty  years  ago. 

When  the  ex-service  men  came  into  the 
school  a  year  or  more  ago,  they  had  all 
been  given  a  physical  examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  could  reasonably  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  farm  work  of  a  more  or  less 
arduous  kind.  So  when  they  were  "all 
set,"  as  the  camp  phrase  was.  Professor 
Mayne  proceeded  to  give  each  one  of  them 
his  "project."  It  was  the  same  in  each 
case;  it  was  to  get  a  piece  of  land  that  he 
could  call  his  own  and  on  which  at  the  end 
of  his  training  he  could  hope  to  make  a 
living  for  a  family.  But  how  was  that  to 
be  done?  Few  of  them  had  any  money  ex- 
cept their  training  allowance  of  Sioo  a 
month  for  single  men,  $135  for  married 
men,  and  an  extra  amount  of  $10  for  one 
child  or  $17.50  a  month  it  there  were  two 
children.  "You  get  out  and  find  the  land 
and  we'll  find  a  way  to  help  you  buy  it," 
was  the  project  assigned  during  term  time 
to  the  soldier  students.  They  were  en- 
joined, however,  to  make  no  purchase  of 
land  until  an  inspector  from  the  school  had 
examined  and  approved  the  tract  as  suitable 
for  the  purposes  intended. 


That  was  how  it  happened  that  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  in  February,  1922, 
three  young  men  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Dr.  R.  H.  Benham,  who  lives  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Minneapolis.  The  Benham 
family  own  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  on 
both  sides  of  a  paved  highway  leading  into 
the  city.  The  young  men  told  Dr.  Benham 
that  they  were  ex-service  men  in  training  in 
the  school  of  agriculture  and  that  they 
wanted  to  buy  land  suitable  for  vegetable, 
fruit  and  poultry  farming.  He  showed 
them  lands  adapted  to  their  purposes  aad 
they  informed  him  that  there  were  others 
at  the  school  who  might  wish  to  locate 
with  them. 

"Argonne  Farms,"  near  Minneapolis 
The  result  of  that  afternoon's  interview 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
thus  far  realized  in  the  rehabilitation  work 
of  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  With  the  approval 
of  the  rehabilitation  ser\-ice  and  the  farm 
school,  a  tract  of  160  acres  was  bought  and 
divided  into  parcels  of  three  to  seven  acres. 
This  land  is  partly  timbered  and  of  suffi- 
ciently varied  surface  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  picturesque  effects  in  building 
and  planting.  A  landscape  architect  has 
been  employed  to  make  the  most  of  this 
fact;  about  forty  dwellings,  garages  and 
poultry  houses  have  been  erected,  the  low- 
lands have  been  ditched,  roads  built,  the 
gardens  plowed,  water  and  electric  systems 
will  be  proxnded,  and  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember thirty  families  were  living  there  in 
their  own  homes.    This  land  has  been  pur- 
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chased  on  very  liberal  terms  and  Dr.  Ben- 
ham  has  aided  also  in  financing  the  building 
of  the  cottages.  With  the  supervision  of  a 
master  builder  the  men  were  able  to  do 
most  of  the  work  themselves,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  their  houses.  Against 
their  obligations  for  land  and  buildings, 
amounting  to  various  sums  from  $3500  to 
$5000,  the  men  apply  $50  a  month  out 
of  their  training  allowance.  As  nearly  all 
of  these  men  have  at  least  two  years' 
training  yet  to  come  they  can  reasonably 
expect  to  have  their  original  indebtedness 
reduced,  when  thrown  ujxin  their  own  re- 
sources, to  a  point  where  they  can  easily 
handle  it,  for  not  only  can  ihcy  rely  upon 
the  money  they  will  receive  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  beginning  next  year  they 
hope  to  be  deriving  considerable  revenue 
from  their  gardens  and  ]>oultry.  To  meet 
this  situation  in  an  orderly  manner  each 
man  is  expected  to  conform  to  a  monthly 
budget  which  on  an  average  of  $140  a 
month  looks  something  like  this: 


Payment  on  land  and  house t  50,< 

Insurance  (federal  policy) 

Living  expenses  (fmxi) 

Furniture  (installment  plan) 

Balance  unappropriated 

Many  uses  will  be  found  for  the  unap- 
propriated balance  during  the  first  year, 
no  doubt,  including  fuel,  clothing,  tools, 
poultry  stock,  seeds,  etc.,  but  with  rent 
provided  for,  the  economic  situation  of  these 
families,  gradually  acquiring  their  own 
homes  in  v/hal  is  destined  to  be  within  the 


next  five  years  a  beautiful  garden  spot, 
within  thirty  minutes,  over  a  paved  road, 
of  the  pubUc  markets  of  Minneapolis,  is 
already  one  which  may  well  be  envied  by 
many  who  toil  for  a  living  in  ofbce  or  fac- 
tory. The  members  of  this  colony  expect 
to  market  their  produce  codperatively; 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  community 
house,  a  consolidated  school  and  an  already 
well-established  union  church,  so  that  their 
social,  educational  and  religious  advantages 
may  be  Just  what  they  choose  to  make  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  find  the  morale  of  the  men 
excellent;  a  spirit  of  hustle  and  enthusiasm 
pervades  the  whole  colony;  they  can  see 
the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
the  work  of  improvement  b^an  in  May  and 
anticipate  the  early  realization  of  their 
hopes. 

Nor  are  they  left  without  counsel  just 
when  they  need  it  most.  The  School  of 
Agriculture  furnishes  expert  advice  on  all 
their  problems  of  planting  and  seeding,  of 
poultry-raising  and  bee-keeping,  and  fur- 
nishes a  resident  director  who  will  super- 
vise the  development  of  the  colony  until  its 
members  complete  their  training.  The  in- 
fluence and  value  of  thb  supervision  goes 
even  to  the  matter  of  personal  and  domestic 
affairs  and  makes  for  both  economy  in 
family  outlay  and  better  progress  in  the 
general  enterprise.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
"Argonne  Farms"  men  remarked  to  the 
resident  director  one  day  that  he  was  going 
into  town  to  pay  his  tent. 

"What  rent  do  you  f>ay?"  was  asked. 

"Thirty-five  dollars  a  month." 


THE  CHICKEN- 
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AN  BX-SBRVICS  MAN  AND  WIPE.  IN  FRONT  OP  THEIR  NEW  HOUE  AT  ARGONNE  FARMS 


"Got  a  lease?" 

"No,  I  pay  from  month  to  month." 

"Cut  it  out!  Here  is  your  poultry  house' 
practically  finished;  what's  the  matter 
with  bringing  your  family  out  here  and 
living  in  your  poultry  house  till  your  cottage 
is  finished?  That  won't  be  more  than  a 
couple  of  months." 

The  wife  in  town  demurred  a  little  at 
first,  but  when  shown  the  new,  clean  poul- 
try house  she  caught  the  idea  of  living  in 
her  own  home,  and,  as  a  result,  poultry 
houses  and  garages  and  unfinished  cottages 
filled  up  with  the  families  of  the  soldier  stu- 
dents as  fast  as  the  roofs  afforded  shelter. 

Farms  on  "Cul-Oicr"  Lands 
But  "Argonne  Farms"  is  not  the  only 
place  where  Professor  Mayne's  requirement 
that  the  soldier  in  training  for  farming  must 
have  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own  is  bringing 
fine  results.  Vetera nsville,  Minn.,  is  ninety 
miles  north  of  Minneapolis  in  what  is  called 
the  "cut-over"  region.  About  half  the 
State  of  Minnesota  was  once  covered  with 
great  forests  of  pine  and  hardwood.  The 
woodman  did  not  "spare  that  tree"  and 
there  are  millions  of  acres  studded  with 
stumps  in  the  midst  of  the  second  growth  of 
timber.  This  is  some  of  the  land  referred 
to  by  the  late  Pranklin  K.  Lane  as  available 
for  the  returning  soldiers. 

These  cut-over  lands  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  constitute  the  last  large  body 


of  largely  unoccupied  agricultural  land 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  within  the  rain  belt 
that  can  be  bought  at  prices,  which,  after 
the  cost  of  sufficient  clearing  is  added,  the 
man  of  small  means  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
first  cost  ranges  from  Sio  to  S25  an  acre 
and  the  expense  of  clearing  from  $zo  to 
$50  an  acre,  the  more  expensive  land  being 
generaliy  the  easiest  to  clear,  so  that  the 
average  cost  of  land  ready  for  the  plow  is 
about  $50.  But,  the  clearing  of  twenty 
acres  on  an  eighty-acre  tract  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  settler  a  good  start,  as  he  can 
pasture  the  other  sixty  acres  successfully 
without  clearing  and  such  use  of  it  for  a 
few  years  reduces  the  expense  of  clearing, 
which  thus  becomes  a  gradual  process. 
This  land  can  all  be  bought  on  easy  terms, 
but  the  Stale  of  Minnesota  again  offers  as 
to  its  own  lands  peculiarly  favorable  condi- 
tions of  which  the  rehabilitated  soldier  in 
training  has  already  taken  advantage  in 
many  cases.  It  provides,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  buyer  of  State  land  may  take  pos- 
session on  the  payment  of  15  per  cent,  of 
the  price,  the  remainder  being  deferred  to 
any  lime  within  forty  years,  as  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  purchaser,  at  4  per 
cent,  annually.  In  addition  to  this  generous 
proposition  the  last  legislature  enacted 
what  is  known  as  the  Bisette  law  by  which 
the  county  may  clear  ten  acres  in  a  forty 
or  twenty  in  an  eighty-acre  piece  and  col- 
lect the  cost  in  the  form  of  taxes  spread 
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A  CORNFIELD  IN  AUGUST,  ON  LAND  CLEARED 

BY     AN     BX-SERVICS     MAN     LAST     UAY,     AT 

VETERANS VILLE.  MINNESOTA 

over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Much, 
probably  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  this 
cut-over  land  is  of  superior  quality  and 
especially  adapted  to  dairj'  fanning. 

With  the  appro\aI  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  and  the  School  of  Agriculture 
thirty-eight  soldier  students  have  con- 
tracted with  Capt.  E.  O.  Buhler,  an  ex- 
service  man,  at  McGrath,  Minn.,  for  tracts 
of  this  cutover  land,  averaging  sixty  acres 
in  extent,  on  which  they  are  applying  their 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month,  as 
they  arc  doing  at  "The  Argonne  Farms." 
Captain  Buhler  is  giving  the  soldier  students 
at  Veteransville  the  lienefit  of  the  Biselte 
law  in  aiding  them  in  the  clearing  of  their 
land.  In  effect  it  means  that  the  soldier 
settler  gels  paid  for  clearing  hii  own  land, 
though  he  will,  of  course,  return  the  money 
to  the  county  eventually  in  the  form  of 
taxes  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

The  men  at  Veteransville,  of  whom 
twelve  are  married,  have  been  at  work 
since  .\';iy  first,  and  some  of  ihc  results  are 
shown  iji  the  accompanying  pictures  of 
their  houses.  The  lands  selected  by  them 
lie  within  an  area  of  four  miles  by  six  so 
that  they  constitute  a  little  community 
and  are  planning  the  same  social  and  co- 
operative arrangements  that  arc  contem- 
plated at  ''Argonne  Farms."  They  will  go 
more  generally  into  dairy-farming,  poultry 
and  vegetables,  having  nearby  markets  in 
Duluth,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  only 
three  or  four  hours  distant  by  truck.    Cap- 


tain Buhler  is  also  aiding  the  men  of  this 
colony  in  procuring  farm  animals  and  tools 
and  leaving  no  effort  untried  to  put  the 
colony  on  the  road  to  a  thrifty  and  pros- 
perous condition.  The  men  are  responding 
with  zea!  and  industry.  One  of  the  most 
gratifying  results  of  the  first  five  months  of 
their  experience  is  a  very  remarkable  im- 
provement in  their  physical  condition. 
This  colony  will  be  kept  in  as  close  observa- 
tion by  the  \'eterans'  Bureau  and  the  School 
of  Agriculture  as  the  one  near  Minneapolis 
and  will  also  have  the  service  of  advisers 
from  the  school.  There  may  be  a  few  fail- 
ures in  these  now  promising  ventures,  but 
failure  will  be  a  matter  of  the  personal 
equation  or  some  unavoidable  individual 
mishap.  So  thoroughly  satisfactory  thus 
far  and  so  promising  as  to  final  results  have 
been  these  efforts  to  establish  rehabilitated 
soldiers  on  their  own  farms  that,  as  Mr.  J.  C, 
Batten,  Chief  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service, 
informs  me,  measures  are  being  formulated 
by  members  of  Congress,  who  have  obser\'ed 
the  disposition  of  the  men  to  help  them- 
selves, which  will  provide  further  assistance 
than  the  monthly  allowance  for  their  train-  . 
ing  period.  Mr.  Clague,  representative  of 
the  Second  Congressional  district  of  Minne- 
sota, is  supporting  the  request  of  the  men  at 
Veteransville  to  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Army  for  equipment  from  the  army 
surplus  stores  in  the  form  of  tractors,  plows, 
wagons,  fencing  wire  and  other  articles  useful 
in  theirland-clearingand  farming  operations. 

While  interest  centers  chiefly  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  men  in  these  two  colonies, 
they  comprise  by  no  means  the  full  extent 
of  the  location  of  former  soldiers  in  training 
at  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture  on 
their  own  land.  There  are  over  three  hun- 
dred others — located  to  some  extent  in 
small  groups,  but  generally  only  one  or  two 
in  a  place,  "carrying  on"  according  to  the 
program  given  to  them  at  the  school,  and 
generally  making  good. 

Some  one  may  wonder  how  these  men — 
especially  those  living  with  their  families 
in  these  colonies — are  to  continue  their 
studies  for  the  remainder  of  their  course. 
That  is  a  problem  not  yet  fully  solved,  the 
school  authorities  insisting  that  they  come 
back  to  school  during  the  school  term  and 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  holding  that  that  is 
not  practicable  and  that  teachers  must  be 
sent  to  them.  The  final  solution  is  likely  to 
be  some  sort  of  a  compromise  that  will  seem 
to  secure  the  best  results. 


THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE 
COLORADO 

How  THE  People  Each  Year  Fight  to  Defend  Their  Homes 

Against  the  Encroachments  of  a  Flood-Mad  River 

BY  EDGAR  LLOYD  HAMPTON 


FOR  a  group  of  American  communities 
to  create,  through  long  years  of  effort 
and  out  of  the  raw  material,  an  asset  of 
$800,000,000  of  potential  wealth,  and  then 
to  see  that  wealth  vanish  completely  and 
permanently  within  the  space  of  a  single 
week,  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  decidedly 
unpleasant  experience.  Yet  such  is  the 
nerve- wracking  possibility  that  to-day  con- 
fronts the  75,000  inhabitants  of  the  half- 
dozen  rich  agricultural  areas  that  lie  along 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River.  The 
facts  which  render  this  contingency  so  im- 
minent are  purely  geological;  in  addition  to 
which  they  are  so  unique  as  to  deserve  more 
than  passing  attention. 

By  reason  of  its  fame  and  its  relative 
importance,  no  less  than  the  strangeness  of 
the  case  that  fate  has  thrust  upon  it,  let  us 
consider  of  these  communities,  first  of  all. 
Imperial  Valley.  This  valley  was  in  pre- 
historic days  (perhaps  100,000  years  ago)  a 
northern  extension  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  gulf,  at  that  mythological  time,  con- 
tinued 150  miles  further  than  it  now  does 
up  into  the  southern  center  of  what  is 
now  the  State  of  California. 

Into  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  gulf,  at  a 
point  near  the  present  city  of  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona, emptied  the  Colorado  River,  carrj'ing 
continually  vast  quantities  of  silt  or  surface 


soil,  which  it  deposited  at  its  delta  along 
sea  level.  Through  the  centuries  this  silt 
deposit  gradually-  formed  a  bar  extending 
entirely  across  the  Gulf  of  California,  bi- 
secting it  midway  north  and  south,  and  cre- 
ating thus,  a  hundred  miles  inland,  that 
vast  lake  of  ancient  times  known  as  the 
Sal  ton  Sea. 

This  sea  in  an  indeterminate  series  of 
centuries,  gradually  decreased  through  a 
process  of  evaporation  until  it  finally  dis- 
appeared altogether,  leaving  in  its  place  an 
area  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  some 
thirty  mites  in  width,  drought- stricken  and 
dead,  yet  amazingly  rich  in  agricultural 
possibilities.  This  area — this  dried-up  lake 
bed,  the  future  home  of  winter  truck  gar- 
dens and  world-beating  cotton  and  can- 
takiu|)es,  which  once  was  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  later  the  basin  of  a  huge 
impounding  lake,  is  the  far-famed  Imperial 
Valley  of  the  present  day.  And  the  signifi- 
cant fact  which,  added  to  other  significant 
facts,  has  time  and  again  spelt  tragedy  to 
many  thousand  souls  is  that  it  lies  from  50 
to  287  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Temperamental  Waterways 

Here  is  a   case   unparalleled   m  all  the 

known  world  history — a  valley,  in  area  50 

per  cent,  larger  than  the  commonwealth  of 
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Rhode  Island,  supporting  65,000  inhab- 
itants and  twenty  thrifty  towns,  with 
650,000  acres  of  irrigated  area  famed 
throughout  the  world  for  its  vast  produc- 
tiveness, whose  crops  last  year,  passing 
$70,000,000  in  value,  equaled  more  than 
one  carload  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  whose  estimated 
potential  wealth  is  $500,000,000,  lying  close 
to  the  sea  and  287  feet  beneath  its  surface. 
Some  there  are  who,  in  their  unbounded 
zeal  for  its  beatitudes,  have  referred  to 
Imperial  Valley  as  "The  Hollow  of  God's 
Hand."  This  reference  seems  scarcely  or- 
thodox in  view  of  the  more  than  casual 
menace  that  each  midsummer  confronts, 
and  sometimes  all  but  destroys,  the  homes, 
the  ranches  and  towns  of  this  valley's  in- 
habitants. Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  peculiar  and  unprecedented  character 
of  this  menace. 

The  fact  that  Imperial  Valley  lies  below 
sea  level   is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  great 


concern.  The  cause  of  concern  is  the  Colo^ 
rado  River,  the  dangerous  character  of 
whose  habits  and  proclivities  is  not  paral- 
leled by  anj'  other  river  on  earth.  AH  West- 
em  rivers  are  dangerous  at  the  period  of 
the  annual  floods — that  tense  period  when 
the  snows  on  many  peaks  along  their  upper 
tributaries,  under  the  urge  of  a  hot  mid- 
summer sum,  melt  simultaneously,  and  the 
rivers  debouch  in  a  frantic  headlong  nish 
onto  aU  the  lower  levels.  Thisisknowntothe 
West  as  the  period  of  the  June  freshet,  an 
event  conmion  to  the  Columbia,  the  Snake, 
the  Fraser  and  other  Pacific  Coast  rivers; 
for  all  are  disposed,  at  the  dog-day  period 
of  their  lives,  to  strike  like  the  rattler,  with- 
out u'aming.  Yet  none  of  these  rivers,  nor 
any  other  river,  holds  within  itself  the 
deadly  potentialities  of  the  Colorado. 

A  Silt-Carrying  River 
For  this  condition  there  are  the  following 
specific  and  also  dramatic  reasons:  The 
Colorado  is  the  third  largest  river  in 
the  United  States,  with  an  annual 
run-off  of  more  than  15,000,000 
acre  feet  of  water,  one-third  of 
which  it  disgorges  in  a  single  period 
of  thirty  midsummer  days  (a  fact 
in  itself  susceptible  of  tragedy). 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Colorado 
is  the  largest  carrier  of  silt  deposit 
of  any  river  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Each  year  it  carries  from 
the  uplands  of  the  seven  South- 
western States  through  which  it 
flows,  120,000  acre  feet  of  alluvial 
soil,  or  silt  (which  means  a  deposit 
of  soil  one  toot  deep  over  120,000 
acres),  and  discharges  that  vast 
accumulation  of  silt  at  various 
points  along  its  lower  levels.' 

Here  is  a  condition  not  por- 
tentous of  evil  until  the  facts  are 
analyzed.  Once  analyzed,  how- 
e\'er,  these  facts  become  replete 
with  fear-com|»elling  conclusions. 
For  the  ri\er,  during  those  cen- 
turies of  continuous  silt  deposit, 
has  erected  across  its  point  of  dis- 
charge into  the  California  Gulf  a 
huge  wall  or  barrier  of  silt,  which 
blocks  its  progress  and  tends  con- 
tinually to  turn  it  back  away  from 
its  natural  outlet.  Moreover,  by 
this  same  process,  through  these 
same  busy  centuries,  it  has  built 
for  itself  out  of  many  billion  tons 
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of  sill  deposit,  an  elevated  bed  which  stands 
scores  of  feet  above  its  former  bed,  hemmed 
in  by  twin  cones,  or  parallel  levees  of  its  own 
manufacture;and  over  this  elevated  bed  the 
Colorado  rides  high  and  menacingly  above 
the  borders  of  the  surrounding  countn', 
making,  throughout  Ihe  critical  days  of  the 
annual  midsummer  flood,  persistent  and 
strenuous  efforts  to  disgorge  itself,  not  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cali/omia  where  it  belongs,  but 
back  again  to  its  former  bed,  the  Salton 
Sea,  in  the  bottom  of  Imperial  Valley. 

The  situation  at  once  becomes  apparent — 
Imperial  Valley,  287  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  while  upon  a  curved  ridge  high 
above  its  eastern  and  southern  sides, 
clamors  a  huge  river  which,  always  tem- 
peramental and  unreliable,  puts  forth  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year  incessant  efforts  to 
escape  from  its  confines,  invade  the  low- 
lands, and  submerge  the  ranches  and 
towns;  with  the  further  appalling  fact, 
which  assuredly  must  cause  many  sleepless 
nights,  that  if  it  ever  should  succeed,  Impe- 
rial Valley  could  never  again  be  reclaimed; 
it  would  become  once  more  as  formerly  it 
was,  a  vast  inland  sea,  and  so  would  remain 
until  Nature  herself,  through  the  slow  proc- 
ess of  evaporation  reclaimed  the  area  hun- 
dreds of  years  hence. 

A  Battle  vntk  the  EUmenls 
The  fight  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to 
prevent  this  tragic  denouement  has  been 
both  intense  and  continuous.  An  extensive 
series  of  levees  has  been  built.  They  are 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
aggregate  sixty  miles  in  length.  They  are 
supplied  with  steam  shovels,  trains  of  dump 
cars,  and  other  flood-fighting  equipment, 
while  along  their  various  tops  run  sixty 
miles  of  railroad  tracks,  for  use  in  repair 
and  extension  work  and  in  case  of  sudden 
emergencies. 
These  emergencies,  it  must  be  said,  have 


re|>eatedly  arisen;  for  whUe  the  Colorado 
Ri\er  has  successfully  made  its  own  bed, 
it  persistently  refuses  to  lie  in  it.  Once  in 
the  year  1909,  and  twice  in  1910,  it  broke 
its  bounds  and  destroyed  millions  of  dollars 
of  property.  Each  year  sees  it  gain  impor- 
tant points  against  its  adversaries.  In  the 
summer  of  1906  it  completely  outma- 
neuvered  its  opponents,  broke  a  main  levee, 
and  permanently  inun<lated  50,000  acres 
of  farms  and  homes  before  it  could  be 
checked. 

This  year  misfortune  decreed  the  catas- 
trophe for  the  adjacent  lowlands  of  Palo 
Verde  when,  eariy  in  June,  the  river  without 
warning  swung  from  its  course  and  wiped 
out  almost  half  the  entire  valley,  hopelessly 
submerging  two  towns,  ruining  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  standing  crops,  and  render- 
ing several  thousand  persons  homeless. 
The  saving  fact  in  regard  to  Palo  Verde  is, 
that  with  the  subsidence  of  the  floods  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  this  region,  since 
it  does  not  lie  below  sea  level,  can  be  re- 
claimed—a condition  which  unfortunately 
can  never  apply  to  the  650,000  acres  sur- 
rounding the  Salton  Sea. 

Numerous  Expedients 
During  their  many  years  of  struggle  with 
the  elements,  the  flood  fighters  of  Imperial 
Valley  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
many  ingenious  expedients.  This  year  what 
is  known  as  the  Pescadero  Cut  is  being 
utilized.  The  Pescadero  Cut  dams  the 
channel  of  the  Colorado  at  a  point  where 
it  flows  westward  on  the  Me.fican  side,  cuts 
it  off  and  diverts  the  waters  down  a  series 
of  huge  arroyos  southward  through  Mexico, 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  at  the  danger 
point.  This  cut  was  made  originally  500 
feet  in  width,  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  some 
four  miles  in  length.  Into  it  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  were  turned,  and  very  soon 
thereafter  the  Pescadero  Cut  was  3000  feet 
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in  width,  fifty  feet  deep,  and  running  like  a 
mill-race.  Thus  does  one  acquire  an  under- 
standing of  the  extreme  erosive  qualities  of 
the  alluvial  soil  over  which  the  lower  Colo- 
rado flows.  Within  the  memory  of  man  the 
huge  river  has  changed  its  outlet  not  less 
than  a  dozen  times.  Even  so  small  an  in- 
ducement as  a  gopher  hole,  unfortunately 
placed,  has  been  known  to  alter  the  channel. 

So  the  menace  from  the  Colorado  floods 
is  real  and  very  extreme.  Moreo\'er,  each 
year  sees  this  menace  increase.  For  the 
izo,ooo  acre  feet  of  silt,  which  the  river 
annually  deposits,  ser\'e  not  only  to  block 
the  flow  of  water  at  its  mouth;  it  results  in 
another  alarming  fact,  as  well — the  gradual 
filling-up  of  the  river  bed  itself.  Each  year 
the  bed  of  the  lower  Colorado  is  lifted  one 
foot  higher  than  it  was  the  year  before  by 
the  gradual  deposit  of  its  sUt,  thus  lifting 
the  water  surface  higher  each  year,  and 
necessitating  an  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
various  levees.  The  bed  of  the  lower  Colo- 
rado to-day  is  fourteen  feet  higher  than  it 
was  in  1906,  at  the  time  of  the  first  disas- 
trous break. 

Added  to  this  array  of  unfortunate  facts  is 
anadditionalone  international  in  character — 
the  fact  that  a  fifty-mile  stretch  of  the  main 
canal  for  supplying  Imperial  Valley  with 


water  from  the  Colorado,  and  also  the  sys- 
tem of  levees  for  protecting  the  valleys  from 
floods,  are  all  in  Mexican  territory.  When 
a  levee  breaks,  the  waters  flow  from  Mexico 
back  into  the  United  States,  and  all  this 
tight  against  the  floods  must  be  waged  on 
Mexican  soil.  Hence  we  have  the  dream  of 
an  ail-American  canal  extending  westward 
within  the  southern  border  of  California, 
which  would  transfer  activities  to  American 
soil  and  thus  in  a  measure  simplify  the 
problem. 

Such,  then.  Is  the  critical  situation  con- 
fronting the  people  of  Imperial  X'alley.  To 
meet  this  situation  they  have  expended 
during  the  past  seven  years  $2,750,000  in 
protective  work,  each  dollar  of  which  was 
contributed  by  the  owners  of  laiiil  on  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary.  This  year 
the  cost  of  protection  work  alone  will  reach 
$500,000.  One  year,  during  an  extreme 
crisis,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  offered 
timely  assistance;  out  on  the  levees  it  ran 
one  trainload  after  another  of  rock-filled 
flats,  and  dumped  them — engines,  flats, 
and  all — in  an  effort  to  prevent  disaster. 

So  the  people  of  Imperial  Valley  continue 
their  valiant  fight  against  the  river's  on- 
slaughts, grimly  determined  to  win,  yet 
having  always  in  their  minds  the  urge  of  an 
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K  PLOOD-OATB  ON  THE  COLORADO  RIVER.  USED  FOR  DEFENSIVE  PURPOSES 


awe-inspiring  eventuality,  mentioned  by 
few  yet  known  and  dreaded  by  all — the  tear 
that  any  midsummer  the  flood  may  reach 
an  unprecedented  height,  30  or  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  ever  was  known  before,  and 
the  knowledge  that  if  such  an  event  occurs, 
no  power  on  earth  could  save  Imperial  Val- 
ley from  destruction. 

Olker  Regions  Involved 
If  Imperial  Valley  were  the  only  area  en- 
dangered by  the  Colorado  River,  the  people 
of  the  Southwest  might  view  the  situation 
with  a  greater  degree  of  complacency. 

Unfortunatel)',  however,  it  is  not.  For 
that  same  process  of  erosion  which,  through 
the  centuries,  built  this  untrustworthy 
river's  bed  to  a  point  so  high  above  Imperial 
Valley,  has  created  a  similar  contingency 
in  other  districts.  Over  an  area  200  miles 
in  diameter,  extending  inland  .^oo  miles 
from  the  sea,  including  three  large  and  im- 
portant communities  and  several  smaller 
ones,  these  same  or  similar  conditions  are 
annually  met  and  combated.  Above  the 
Parker  Indian  Reser\-e,  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying map,  the  ri\-er's  elevation  is 
very  slight— an  average  of  two  or  three  feet. 
At  Palo  Verde,  howe\er,  and  also  in  the 
Yuma  district  of  Arizona,  this  elevation  is 
increased  to  some  twenty  feet;  while  at 
Imperial  Valley,  as  hitherto  explained,  the 
river's  bed  lies  forty-seven  feet  above  sea 
level  and  325  feet  abo\'e  the  valley's  base. 
The  people  of  all  these  thrifty  communi- 
ties find  cause  for  sleepless  nights.  Each 
year,  through  a  series  of  months,  they  array 


themselves  in  a  deadly  combat  against  the 
encroaching  floods;  and  each  year  at  some 
point,  or  at  many  points,  they  fail. 

The  acreage,  the  number  of  cities  and 
homes,  and  institutions  involved  in  the 
area  they  are  called  on  to  defend,  would 
read  about  as  follows:  The  Parker  Indian 
Reserve,  upon  which  the  Government  has 
expended  $20,000,000,  110,000  acres;  the 
Yuma  project,  which  the  Government  has 
spent  $12,000,000  to  protect,  140,000  acres; 
the  Palo  Verde  Valley,  140,000  acres,  40,000 


A  LEVBB  IN  MEXICAN  TERRITORY 
(One  of  ■  lyitctn  which  furniahea  Imperial  Valley  i 
it!  only  deleamt  aMinsI  midau  tinner  Aoodi.     The  C 
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of  which  at  this  writing  are  under  water, 
with  the  flood  still  raging,  and  only  8000 
acres  above  the  water  level;  two  towns  sub- 
merged, and  millions  of  dollars  of  crops 
destroyed;  Imperial  Valley,  with  650,000 
acres,  65,000  people,  twenty  v-illages  and 
towns,  and  $70,000,000  of  annual  produc- 
tion. 

The  aggregate  number  of  people  whose 
homes  lie  within  this  danger  zone  are  more 
than  75,000;  they  have  1,000,000  acres  of 
cultivated  farms,  and  they  have  built 
more  than  thirty  thrifty  villages  and  towns. 
The  value  of  their  annual  crops  exceeds 
$100,000,000,  and  the  potential  value  of 
their  homes,  lands,  and  improvements  more 
than  $800,000,000.  All  these  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  a  great  and  pitiless  river  which, 
during  three  successive  months  of  each  mid- 
summer, is  apt  at  any  moment,  and  with- 
out warning,  to  turn  its  raging  torrents 
across  their  farms  and  towns. 

The  Government  Offers  Aid 

Regarding  this  critical  situation,  the 
Government  of  course,  has  not  been  remiss; 
for  the  Government  is  never  really  remiss, 
it  is  only  cautious  and  deliberate.  One 
hundred  years  ago  it  knew  vaguely  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Forty  years  ago  the 
Geological  Survey  began  active  investiga- 
tions, and  thirty  years  ago  the  national 
archives  were  filled  with  its  exhaustive  re- 
ports. Ten  years  later  the  Reclamation 
Service  took  a  hand;  and  soon  thereafter 
the  heads  of  departments  knew  that  tragedy 
annually  stalked  along  the  lower  Colorado, 
and  that  lives  and  homes  were  endangered. 

In  1906,  when  the  levee  broke,  destroying 
50,000  acres  of  Imperial  Valley  homes, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  declared  that  a  great  impound- 
ing reservoir  on  the  lower  Colorado  would 
furnish  the  only  plan  available  for  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  the  people  and  towns 
involved. 

Since  that  declaration  each  succeeding 
Administration  has  quickened  its  activities; 
surveys,  investigations,  and  comprehensive 
reports  have  passed  through  the  mill  and 
into  formative  plans.  To  the  day  of  his 
untimely  death  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  held  this  same 
Colorado  project  uppermost  in  his  mind; 
and  with  his  passing  the  enterprise  came 
into  the  hands  of  his  successors.  Thus  has 
the  plan  moved  gradually  toward  ful- 
filment. 


It  was  not  until  midsummer  of  a  year  ago, 
however,  that  these  aggregate  plans  reached 
the  first  stage  of  practical  fulfilment;  for 
it  was  then  that  President  Harding,  being 
fully  aroused  to  the  inuninence  of  the 
danger  confronting  the  region,  sent  to  the 
basin  of  the  lower  Colorado  the  head  of  the 
Government's  Reclamation  Service,  Mr. 
Arthur  P.  Davis,  together  with  a  number  of 
assistants,  with  instructions  to  investigate 
fully  and  report  back  a  feasible  plan  for 
flood  control.  Later  came  also  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Fall,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  to 
look  the  region  over  personally. 

Constructing  a  Dam  and  Reservoir 

The  outcome  of  these  investigations,  and 
of  subsequent  conferences,  was  a  decision 
to  meet  the  present  emergency  with  a  dam 
situated  at  Boulder  Canyon,  a  point  some 
460  miles  up  the  Colorado  from  tidewater, 
in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada.  Such 
a  dam,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  engineers 
conversant  with  the  facts,  would  himish 
a  solution,  and  the  only  solution  possible, 
to  the  unfortunate  situation. 

This  plan  primarily  should  be  credited  to 
Mr.  Davis  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 
Presented  upon  its  merits,  however,  and  as 
the  quickest  means  of  meeting  a  grave 
emergency,  it  received  the  endorsement  of 
President  Harding  and  of  both  the  Secretar>' 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  it  also  has  met  the  general 
approval  of  the  people  residing  in  the  threat- 
ened area.  It  was  following  this  that  the 
President  appointed  Secretary  Hoover  head 
of  a  Government  commission  to  carr>'  the 
plan  to  completion ;  thus  the  dream  moxes 
toward  a  hopeful  though  long-dela>ed 
conclusion. 

Boulder  Canyon  Dam  will  stand,  at  its 
base,  665  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  height 
will  be  600  feet,  its  length  at  top  1000  feet, 
and  it  will  impound  an  amount  of  water 
equivalent  to  almost  two  full  years  of  the 
Colorado's  annual  run-off.  By  impounding 
the  water  during  the  flood  period,  and  re- 
leasing it  gradually  for  irrigation  and 
hydro-electric  purposes  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  area  now  threat- 
ened with  inundation  will  be  permaneniiy 
protected. 

The  dam  and  its  impounding  reserN'oir, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  wUl  be  many 
times  larger  than  any  similar  project  any- 
where else  on  earth.    The  dam  at  Assuan, 
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on  the  Nile,  xvhile  much  longer  than  the 
Boulder  Dam,  is  less  than  ninety  feet  high 
and  impounds  a  maximum  of  only  i,3oo,ooo 
acre  feet  of  water.  The  Boulder  Dam  will 
impound  31,400,000  acre  feet,  or  seventeen 
times  as  much.  The  area  of  its  reservoir 
is  larger  than  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
it  will  be  navigable  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles. 

Pffwer  Wm  Pay  the  BiU 
While  Boulder  Dam  is  primarily  a  Gov- 
ernment imdertaking,  and  its  original 
financing  will  be  in  Government  hands,  the 
entire  construction  and  maintenance  cost 
will  later  be  repaid  by  the  electrical  energy 
which  the  project  will  develop.  Always 
with  the  problem  of  Western  reclamation 
nms  the  problem  of  electrical  development 
— or,  rather,  electrical  development  is  the 
solution;  for  it  is  to  this  source,  and  not  to 
irrigation,  that  all  such  enterprises  must 
look  for  their  final  reimbursement.  The 
seven  Western  States  involved,  which 
to-day,  with  minor  exceptions,  bum  $18 
coal  in  competition  with  $4  coal  at  Pitts- 
burgh, need  and  can  use  this  electrical 
energy.  They  need  it  also  in  an  effort  to 
conserve  the  rapidly  dwindling  supply  of 
fuel  oil,  and  this  condition  the  proposed 
development  wU  bring  about;  for  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Dam  will  develop  600,000 
horse-power  of  electrical  energy,  which  will 
displace  annually  23,000,000  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  now  consumed  in  the  development 
of  power.  Much  more,  indeed,  could  be 
said  on  the  theme  of  hydro-electric  energy, 
and  the  question  is  one  that  might  well  at- 
tract the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  minds. 
The  day  of  steam  is  all  but  past;  our  coal 
and  oil  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the 
world  at  large  is  swiftly  approaching  the 
golden  age  of  hydro-electricity. 

The  cost  of  the  dam  will  be  $45,000,000, 
and  repayment  will  extend  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  estimated  that, 
in  an  effort  to  protect  the  various  threatened 
districts,  the  Government  has  already  ex- 
pended of  public  funds  more  than  enough  to 
have  paid  the  cost  of  the  dam,  with  results 
that  were  only  a  partial  success  and  with 
no  hope  of  return.  The  Boulder  Canyon 
Dam  will  permanently  solve  the  problem, 
ultimately  without  cost  to  the  Government. 
Since  the  huge  dam  will  also  irrigate  more 
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than  2,000,000  additional  acres  of  arid 
land,  thus  creating  additional  millions  of 
wealth,  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  at  first  reported  that  the  cost  of 
construction  might  be  charged  15  per  cent. 
against  irrigation  and  85  per  cent,  against 
electrical  development.  Later,  and  alter 
further  investigation,  he  reported  that  the 
entire  cost  must  be  charge<l  against  hydro- 
electric development.  Thus  will  it  be  seen 
that  the  project,  as  reported  and  endorsed 
by  the  various  Government  heads,  is  the 
only  one  by  means  of  which  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  ma>'  be  met 
by  the  people  in  the  territory  involved. 

So  the  victims  of  the  flood -infested  lower 
Colorado  basin  are  not  without  hope  of 
ultimate  salvation.  The  Government  has 
taken  definite  steps;  Congress  at  last  is 
alive  to  the  situation;  one  of  the  greatest 
constructive  engineering  minds  of  the 
present  day,  having  endorsed  the  project, 
has  been  given  definite  orders  to  carr\-  it  to 
completion,  and  Mr.  Hoover  is  nut  noted 
for  delays. 


THE  MODERN  GREEKS 
AT  CLOSE  RANGE 

BY  LAWRENCE  HENRY  BAKER 


TO  ONE  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
study  and  admiration  of  the  wondrous 
performances  of  the  Greeks  of  ancient 
times,  a  sojourn  among  the  Greeks  of  to-day  * 
brings  at  first  a  disappointment,  and  then  a 
feeling  of  profound  pity.  For  at  least  two 
thousand  years — perhaps  from  the  very 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae  and  Rome's  as- 
sumption of  Greece's  sovereignty,  in  197, 
B.  C. — the  Greeks  have  been  steadily  falling 
from  their  position  of  affluence  and  of 
creative  leadership.  The  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  however,  spent  almost  entirely  in 
continual  warfare  has  brought  them  down 
abruptly  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  if  not  to 
ruin  itself.  This  period  has  seen  them  ex- 
posed to  the  trials  and  hardships  of  many 
small  Balkan  intrigues  and  wars;  it  has  seen 
them  involved  in  the  tremendous  struggle  of 
what  we  shudderingly  call  the  World  War; 
and  it  has  seen  them  denuded  almost  en- 
tirely of  hope  by  the  recent  occurrences  in 
Asia  Minor. 

To-day  the  archaeological  ruins  of  Greece 
are  just  as  beautiful  as  they  ever  were;  but 
they  seem  to  inspire  new  thoughts;  they 
seem  by  very  contrast  to  point  to  the 
wretched  plight  of  the  present  Hellenes. 
The  Lion's  Gate  at  Mycenae,  the  proud  sym- 
bol of  wealth  and  power,  stands  firm  and 
unshaken  amid  a  people  who  are  tossed  on 
the  floods  of  conflicting  political  convic- 
tions; and  the  Acropolis,  the  lordly  relic 
from  the  days  of  the  splendid  Athenian  em- 
pire with  its  golden  stream  of  revenues,  is 
sadly  incongruous  before  the  present  empty 
coffers  of  the  nation. 

Greece's  currency  to-day  exchanges  at  a 
rate  which  approaches  that  of  Germany  and 
Austria;  but  these  two  countries  are  per- 
haps in  the  final  analysis  better  off  than  she 
is.  They  have  within  their  boundaries  ex- 
tensive natural  resources;  whereas  Greece 
to-day — just  as  she  was  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  if  not  more  so — is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  outside  world  for  her  sup- 
port.    Greece  possesses  ho  great  mineral 
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wealth;  her  agricultural  products,  though 
barely  enough  for  exportation,  are  scarcely 
suflSciently  diversified  to  feed  the  country; 
and  the  famous  Attic  plain,  in  the  light  of 
modem  finance,  is  a  poetic  rather  than  a 
commercial  entity. 

Strange  Contrast  in  Athens 

Athens,  the  capital,  is  the  wealthiest  city 
of  Greece;  but  even  Athens  is  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  new  and  old,  of  moderate  circum- 
stances and  of  poverty.  There  is  in  Athens 
nothing  that  approaches  display  as  one 
sees  it  in  America.  The  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment are  present;  but  the  means  and  re- 
sources are  absent.  The  King's  palace  is 
deserted;  its  windows  are  broken;  and  the 
grass  plot  about  it  is  baked  hard  and  yellow. 
The  city's  streets  are  dusty  and  in  need  of 
repairs.  Buildings  stand  draped  in  their 
scaffolds  (some  of  them  have  stood  so  for 
over  a  year),  the  process  of  erection  being 
halted  for  lack  of  money  and  materials;  and 
everywhere  requests  for  commodities  are 
met  with  the  doleful  i^b  ixe,  "There  is 
no  more."  Athens  is  doing  her  best  to 
smile  in  the  face  of  the  country's  war- 
ridden  poverty;  but  her  very  efforts  serve 
to  demonstrate  how  far-gone  conditions  are. 

In  age,  Athens  is  a  city  of  fifty  years  ago 
in  which  have  been  preserved  some  relics 
from  antiquity,  and  into  which  has  been 
cast  a  sprinkling  of  present-day  matters. 
And  the  new  and  the  old  have  combined  in 
a  way  that  is  fascinating  for  its  bizarreness. 
On  her  streets  one  sees  the  patient  donkey 
laden  with  antiquity's  wine-skin,  the  an- 
cient water  vendor  with  his  armful  of  grace- 
ful jars,  the  horse-drawn  carriage  which 
was  the  pride  of  two  generations  ago,  and 
the  high-powered  motor-car — all  progress- 
ing side  by  side,  and  hobnobbing  as  so- 
ciably as  if  they  were  all  from  the  same 
epoch.  Styles  are  seen  in  women's  clothing 
that  savor  of  the  day  when  woman  was 
frail  and  delicate;  yet  with  diem  are  found 
bobbed  hair  and  smoking  by  the  fair-sex. 
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Still  a  worse  effect  of  modernity  is  seen: 
the  priesthood,  that  last  stronghold  of  con- 
servatism, is  being  invaded;  and  its  mem- 
bers, too,  are  shearing  their  locks  and 
smoking  the  vulgar  weed.  Strangely  incon- 
gruous it  is  to  see  a  long-frocked  priest  with 
his  abundant  glossy  hair  just  long  enough 
to  hide  his  ears,  and  with  an  elegant,  gold- 
tipped  cigarette  between  his  fingers,  rush 
to  the  door  of  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  in 
debonair  manner  order  the  porter  to  get 
him  a  carriage. 

The  strangest  mixture  of  all,  however,  the 
American  would  find  in  the  "Wall  Street" 
of  modern  Greece.  Making  into  Stadium 
Street  and  cutting  off  at  a  sharp  angle  is 
the  narrow  way  of  Sophocles'  Street,  on 
which  are  to  be  found  Greece's  stock  ex- 
change and  curb-market.  Hours  of  trade 
run  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
and  from  four  in  the  afternoon  until  eight  in 
the  evening.  During  both  of  these  periods, 
the  street — sidewalks  and  roadwa\'^is 
crowded  with  men  clad  in  linen  or  palm- 
beach  suits,  who  seem  to  be  indulging  in 
pleasant  conversation  and  playing  idly 
with  strings  of  beads — amber  or  glass, 
according  to  the  owner's  wealth.  The 
siring  of  beads,  which  is  no  more  than  an 
outlet  for  the  superfluous  ner\-ous  energy 
of  the  hands,  and  the  cane  arc  the  inalien- 
able signs  of  the  speculator  in  Greece,  just 


as  much  as  the  brief-case  and  the  Gladstone 
spectacles  used  to  be  the  signs  of  the  lawyer 
in  the  United  States. 

Lack  of  Natural  Resources 
South  of  Athens,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  there  is  preser\'ed  a  civiliza- 
tion whichgreaily  antedates  that  of  Athens; 
and  there  prevails  a  poverty  that  is  not  one 
of  war  depletion  so  much  as  of  natural  in- 
sufficiency. Here,  in  the  vivid  present,  the 
environment  proclaims  the  reasons  for  an- 
cient Sparta's  abstemiousness,  simpLcity, 
and  severity.  In  what  was  old  Lacedjemon, 
where  Taygetus  vies  with  Malevo,  most  of 
the  sky  line  is  broken  by  mountain  heights, 
and  most  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  arid 
rocks.  Arable  land  is  scarce,  and  to  aug- 
ment its  area,  artificial  means  must  be 
adopted.  The  stones  that  lie  about  in  such 
abundance  are  built  into  fence-like  forma- 
tions on  the  mountain-side.  Then  come  the 
winter  rains,  washing  down  the  crumbled 
rock  and  the  accumulated  dust.  Gradually 
the  fence  becomes  the  retaining  wall  of  a 
terrace,  and  gradually  the  earth  reaches 
a  depth  sufficient  to  be  tilled.  Countless 
numbers  of  such  terraces  can  be  seen  all 
over  the  Peloponnesus,  some  of  them  no 
more  than  four  square  feet  in  surface.  Small 
as  they  are,  however,  they  are  the  natives' 
main  sources  of  vegetable  food. 
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Where  the  mountainsides  are  too  steep 
for  terrace  cultivation — and  they  must  be 
exceedingly  steep  to  be  neglected,  the  moun- 
tain-goat is  herded.  What  a  blessing  it  is 
that  Nature  achieved  the  goat!  Greece  has 
done  well  to  immortalize  in  the  term 
** tragedy*'  this  creature  which  can  convert 
into  milk  and  meat  the  mountain- thistle 
and  the  rough,  coarse  herbage  that  other 
animals  reject.  Its  milk  is  made  into  the 
omnipresent  cheese,  which  is  Greece's  main 
source  of  protein;  and  its  flesh  is  converted 
into  all  sorts  of  savory  dishes  to  tempt  the 
honored  guest  or  to  cheer  the  festal  board. 

Primiiive  Ereadmaking 

Brown  bread  and  cheese  are  the  main — 
one  might  almost  say  only — foods  of  rural 
Greece.  And  this  brown  bread,  in  its  manu- 
facture, illustrates  again  the  primitiveness 
of  life.  It  begins,  of  course,  as  wheat,  barley 
or  rye  growing  on  one  or  many  of  the  moun- 
tain terraces.  When  the  season  of  harvest 
comes,  usually  late  in  July,  its  owner  gath- 
ers it  all  by  hand,  and  awaiting  his  turn, 
lays  it,  straw  and  grain,  upon  a  stone  thresh- 
ing-floor grown  smooth  and  shiny  with  cen- 
turies of  use.  There  he  drives  over  and 
over  it  a  team  of  horses,  donkeys,  or  cows — 
the  animals  are  rented,  much  as  a  modern 
threshing-machine  might  be — until  the 
grains  are  trampled  from  the  ears.  When 
the  mass  is  sufficiently  trodden,  and  the 
grains  seem  to  be  all  out,  the  horses  are 
withdrawn.  The  straw  is  then  gathered  to 
one  side;  and,  still  by  hand,  the  grains  are 
sifted  and  blown  to  separate  them  from 
the  chaff. 

The  rest  of  the  process  of  breadmaking  is 
a  matter  not  of  farm,  but  of  home  economy. 
To  the  housewife  belongs  the  business  of 
seeing  that  the  grain  is  ground;  and  she  may 
have  this  done  either  in  her  own  little  hand- 
mill,  or  in  a  large  stone  mill  to  which  a 
horse  is  attached,  the  animal  being  merci- 
fully blindfolded  so  that  his  heart  be  not 
broken  by  the  prospect  of  walking  end- 
lessly and  getting  nowhere.  For  the  actual 
baking,  there  are  built  outside  of  the  houses 
large  ovens  of  stone  and  mortar.  A  Greek 
village,  therefore,  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  collection  of  houses  and  kennels. 
In  the  large  central  cavities  of  these  struc- 
tures fires  are  built  and  allowed  to  heat 
the  entire  mass  of  stone.  Then  the  coals 
are  raked  out,  the  loaves  are  placed 
in,  and  the  family  baking  for  all  the 
week  is  done. 


Simpliciiy  of  Food  and  Clothing 

The  smaller  home  cooking — when  a  very 
unusual  variation  from  the  diet  of  bread  and 
cheese  calls  for  any — is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  tripod  placed  over  a  small  fire  of 
twigs  and  leaves.  Each  peasant's  house  is 
provided  with  a  bell-shaped  smoke  con- 
ductor that  overshadows  the  hearth;  but 
the  preference  is  to  build  the  fire  not  on  the 
hearth  but  where  the  stone  projects  into  the 
center  of  the  room.  The  smoke  finds  its 
way  out  as  well  as  it  can;  but  more  often  it 
merely  goes  to  join  the  innumerable  layers 
of  soot  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  so  that 
Greece  to-day  preserves  the  atrium  of  the 
early  Indo-European  house.  In  fact  the 
agricultural  methods  and  culinary  prac- 
tices of  modem  Greece,  especially  in  the 
interior  of  the  Peloponnesus,  might  serve 
some  as  a  commentary  on  classical  litera- 
ture, and  others  as  illustrative  material  for 
a  time  greatly  antedating  the  classic  period. 

In  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the  food 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  clothing.  The  long, 
graceful  robes  of  classic  times  have,  of 
course,  departed;  but  most  of  what  the 
modern  Spartan  wears  is  of  home  manu- 
facture. Carding,  spinning,  and  weaving 
are  still  done  by  hand;  and  wherever  one 
walks  in  the  Peloponnesus,  he  is  sure  to  see 
an  old  woman  managing  a  ball  of  wool  as 
big  as  herself.  Unfortunately  the  impulses 
which  gave  the  world  the  beauty  of  classical 
Greek  design  have  waned;  but  even  though 
the  present  patterns  are  mainly  on  the 
plane  of  geometric  decorations,  some  of  the 
native-woven  products  would  fetch  excel- 
lent prices  in  New  York. 

Amenities  of  Railroad  Travel 

In  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus  there  is 
only  the  echo  of  the  railroad  whistle  to  re- 
mind one  that  he  is  not  living  in  some  by- 
gone age;  but  even  Greece's  railroads  are 
not  sufficient  to  remind  one  with  anything 
approaching  accuracy.  The  Greeks  can, 
and  do,  handle  sea-travel  very  well;  but 
their  railways  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Even  at  this  date,  when  the  advantages  of 
the  standard  gauge  railroads  have  been  so 
widely  acknowledged,  Greece  clings  largely 
— in  the  Peloponnesus,  entirely — to  the 
narrow  gauge.  The  engines  and  cars  are  for 
the  most  part  made  in  Germany.  What 
did  not  come  from  Germany  came  from 
France;  but  whatever  their  origin,  both  en- 
gines and  cars  are  so  antiquated  as  to  be 
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strikingly  uncomfortable  tor 
either  Americans  or  Greeks. 
It  is  not  ignorance,  however, 
which  causes  the  country  to 
keep  this  miserable  equipment, 
but  a  lack  of  money  wherewith 
to  purchase  any  other. 

Perhapsmore  primitive  than 
the  equipment  is  the  way  of 
running  the  railroads.  In  some 
respects  it  is  characteriKed  by 
an  almost  Oriental  disregard 
for  the  flight  of  time.  Sched- 
ules are  made  with  surprising 
elasticity;  nearly  always  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  stops 
scheduled  and  the  number 
actually  made;  and  at  almost 
any  moment  on  a  long  journey 
the  engineer  may  halt  the 
train  while  the  crew  go  down 
to  some  wayside  spring  for  re- 
freshment. Naturally,  long  ex- 
tents of  time  are  required  to 
cover  short  spaces.  For  in- 
stance, it  once  took  me  four- 
teen hours  to  go  from  Tripolis  to  Athens — 
a  distance  which  an  American  train  could 
traverse  with  ease  in  four  hours. 

Although  railroad  journeys  in  Greece  are 
all  long.  Tittle  or  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  comfort  of  the  travelers.  Drinking 
water  is  not  provided;  toilets  are  either  en- 
tirely absent,  or  so  unspeakably  filthy  as  to 
be  unusable  when  present;  and  not  a  single 
dining-car  did  I  see  in  Greece. 

Food  and  drink  the  Greek  usually  lakes 
with  him  on  the  train;  and  a  compartment 
full  of  passengers  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  party  of  folk  out  for  a  picnic.  In 
the  course  of  one  journey  I  shared  the  com- 
partment with  an  old  lady  who  carried  food, 
water,  and  wine  for  the  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper  of  a  day  to  be  spent  in  the  car. 
Another  lime  there  was  with  me  a  Greek 
family  who  had  along  what  seemed  all  their 
household  equipment,  even  a  huge  water 
jar  and  a  basket  of  ducks  and  chickens. 
Whether  these  creatures  were  to  be  killed 
and  cooked,  I  did  not  ride  far  enough  to  sec. 

Xalural  Curiosity  of  the  Xulhe 
But  if  the  railroads  of  Greece  help  to 
demonstrate  her  po\'erty,  they  also  help  to 
reveal  her  people's  characteristics.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  train  ride  to  bring  out 
strikingly  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
Greek.    In  curiosity  and  naivete  he  is  still 
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practically  as  Homer  pwrtrayed  him.  Once 
conversation  is  opened — and  it  is  opened  on 
the  very  slightest  provocation— the  most 
astoundingly  personal  questions  may  be 
asked.  Outside  of  Athens— and  often  in- 
side— the  formal  introduction  is  followed 
by  "How  old  are  you?"  "What  is  your 
occupation?'  "Is  the  lady  with  you  your 
wife?"  and  numerous  other  questions  which 
may  not  appear  in  American  print.  To 
feign  ignorance  of  the  language  is  no  pro- 
tection. If  the  foreigner  cannot  under- 
stand Greek,  French  will  be  tried  upon  him; 
and  if  this  makes  no  impression,  then  and 
there  lessons  in  Greek  will  be  given  free  of 
charge  until  the  victim  has  a  vocabulary 
large  eriough  to  make  replies,  and  to  satisfy 
the  Greek's  curiosity.  If  one  can  pardon 
the  innate  childishness  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, he  is  likely  to  be  well  treated,  and  to 
be  given  all  the  help  one  human  can  give  an- 
other; for  theGreck  is  kind-hearted  toa  fault. 

IlospiUilily  to  Americans 
It  has  been  said  that  when  Greek  meets 
Greek  neither  |>arty  is  apt  to  go  out  of  his 
way  in  order  to  insure  the  other's  comfort; 
but  when  Greek  meets  American  he  does 
his  utmost  to  make  the  latter  happy.  Mate- 
rial comforts  may  be  lacking;  but  the 
amount  of  thought  fulness,  helpfulness,  and 
unmercenar>'    kindness    that    the    natives 
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show  one  is  really  beyond  description.  In 
comparison  with  the  humane  treatment, 
many  of  the  circumstantial  hardships  sink 
into  nothingness. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  favor 
shown  to  Americans;  and  these  reasons  are 
partly  economical;  partly  personal.  In  the 
first  place,  Greece  must,  in  order  to  secure 
necessary  supplies  and  commodities,  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  United  States,  the 
country  which  now  has  most  to  export. 
Lines  of  Greek,  British,  and  American  ships 
keep  Greece  in  close  communication  with 
the  New  World;  and  on  Stadium  Street  or 
Hermes  Street,  two  of  the  busiest  streets  in 
Athens,  can  be  bought  almost  anything  that 
can  be  had  in  New  York — from  the  ubiqui- 
tous Ford  to  the  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush, 
and  at  prices  no  greater  than  at  home. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  in  Greece 
to-day  many  people  who  went  to  America 
as  young  men  or  children,  but,  having 
made  their  fortunes,  returned  to  their  land 
of  golden  dreams.  Now  these  people  are 
spreading  among  their  kinsmen  the  tales 
of  kindly  treatment  and  assistance  in  our 
land  of  opportunities.  To  these  returned 
Greeks  the  meeting  and  helping  of  an  Ameri- 
can in  Greece  is  a  joy  that  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated except  by  one  fortunate  enough  to 
see  it. 

To  the  American,  however,  this  sort  of 
Greek  appears  the  victim  of  profoundly 
pathetic  misfortunes.  One  typical  instance 
will  serve  as  an  illustration.  In  Athens  I 
met  a  man  who  in  the  States  had  gained  a 
small  fortune,  a  reputation  for  ability,  and 
an  enviable  credit.  A  few  years  ago  he  had 
sold  his  business  and  had  taken  all  his 
wealth  with  him  to  Greece.  Here,  however, 
the  dreams  he  had  conceived  of  a  happy 
life  of  ease  and  plenty  were  soon  dispelled 
by  the  rude  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
Greece  was  war-ridden,  impoverished,  and 
— in  comparison  with  the  United  States — 
imspeakably  primitive.  For  two  years  he 
was  made  to  do  army  Service;  and  in  those 
years  he  longed  repeatedly  for  the  plenti- 
tude  of  food,  the  fresh  linens,  and  the  cool- 
ing, unstinted  baths  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  America. 

The  Hard  Lot  of  the  Individual 

With  his  dreams  for  happiness,  too,  went 
his  fortune.  At  the  time  he  returned  to 
Greece,  the  drachma  was  exchanging  at 
the  rate  of  four  to  the  dollar.  Half  his 
money  he  changed  into  Greek  money  then; 


and  a  little  later,  when  the  exchange  went 
as  high  as  eight  to  the  dollar,  he  changed 
the  other  hafi.  Now  the  rate  of  exchange 
on  the  open  market  is  as  high,  at  times,  as 
forty-four  drachmae  to  the  dollar;  and  the 
cost  of  living  has  soared  in  proportion  to 
the  rate  of  exchange.  At  least  two  hundred 
drachmae  per  person  per  day  are  required 
for  life  approaching  comfort  in  Athens;  and 
at  such  a  rate,  one  can  easily  calculate  the 
departure  of  the  man's  fortune. 

The  Nation's  Economic  Plight 

This  is  a  hard  situation,  indeed;  but  the 
sympathy  and  commiseration  it  provokes 
are  the  same  feelings  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  awakens.  One  who  knows  what  she 
once  was  cannot  now  think  of  her  without 
exclaiming  ''Poor  Greece!"  '*The  glory 
that  once  was  Greece"  rests  upon  the  coun- 
try like  a  halo  that  illuminates  her  poverty; 
and  the  strange  combinations  of  the  ruins 
of  a  timeless  past  with  the  aspirations  of 
modernity,  the  chaste  beauty  of  ancient 
splendor  with  the  squalor  of  to-day,  the 
indications  of  past  leadership  in  political 
ability  with  the  headless  tumultuousness  of 
the  present — ^all  these  strike  the  American 
observer  as  a  mass  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  accept  as  the  direct 
descendant  of  Classic  Greece. 

What  will  become  of  Greece  in  the  next 
few  years  is  one  of  the  big  questions  which 
confront  the  world.  It  was  in  order  to 
secure  some  means  of  counteracting  the 
inadequate  state  of  resources  in  the  home- 
land that  Greece  made  such  a  desperate 
effort  to  hold  Smyrna  and  Asia  Minor;  and 
it  was  for  the  same  purpose  that  she  ob- 
tained Thrace  at  the  settlement  of  the 
World  War.  Smyrna  is  the  chief  port  for 
the  rich  and  manifold  products  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  had  Greece  been  able  to  hold 
her  recent  Asiatic  territory — with  the  aid 
of  the  Allies,  of  course,  until  the  time  when 
the  mere  patrolling  of  the  territory  would 
no  longer  cost  her  her  very  life's  blood — 
her  economic  difficulties  would  have  been 
removed.  With  Smyrna,  however,  has 
been  lost  a  main  source  of  hoi>e. 

The  Creeks  of  Asia  Minor 

In  addition  to  the  economic  problem  pre- 
sented bv  Greece^s  loss  of  her  Asiatic  terri- 
tory,  there  is  also  presented  an  important 
ethnic  question.  Will  the  Greeks  of  Europe 
maintain  their  kinship  with  the  Greek- 
speaking  people  of  Asia  Minor?    There  are 
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between  them  the  bonds  of  trade,  and  of 
common  language  and  religion;  but  when 
one  considers  that  their  religion  is  likewise 
the  religion  of  countless  numbers  of  Sla- 
vonic peoples  in  eastern  Europe,  this  bond 
ceases  to  be  specifically  Greek.  In  trade, 
also,  the  average  Greek  of  Smyrna  is  more 
closely  connected  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  than  he  is  with  Greece 
proper.  Centuries  of  Turkish  domination^ 
and  where  the  Turk  has  seen  that  it  was 
materially  to  his  advantage,  that  domina- 
tion has  often  been  highly  conducive  to 
prosperity — have  almost  deadened  among 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  the  feelings  of  national 
relationship  with  their  European  members 
of  the  race.  In  fact,  while  I  was  in  Athens, 
many  of  the  people  whom  I  saw  transported 
for  reasons  of  safety  from  the  Asiatic  war 
3one  to  Europe  looked  like  Turks,  were  clad 
like  Turks,  and  had  many  little  character- 
istics of  Turkish  behavior.  Although  these 
people  spoke  Greek,  I  was  informed  that 
they  required  much  persuasion  to  be  made 
to  believe  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  European  nation.  Many  Athenians, 
also,  seemed  to  view  these  Asiatics  with  cor- 
dial hatred,  and  to  regard  them  as  foreigners 
who  were  the  cause  of  Greece's  troubles. 
The  recent  mutiny  of  the  Greek  troops, 
who  left  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  mercies 
of  the  Turks,  may  in  a  measure  be  taken  as 
an  indicator  of  national  feelings. 


Can  Greek  Nalionality  Be  Devdoped? 
Greece  in  antiquity  was  famous — or  in- 
famous— for  her  lack  of  national  harmony; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  has  even  yet 
outgrown  her  ancient  reputation.  Since 
so  much  of  the  land  is  mountainous,  most 
of  her  ancient  seats  of  civilization  grew  up 
in  isolated  valleys,  beyond  whose  confining 
walls  earth  seems  to  end.  The  country's 
top«^aphy,  therefore,  produced  great  in- 
dividual independence;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  suppressed  strong  feelings  of  ethnic 
and  national  unity.  Situated,  also,  on 
western  civihzation's  border-land,  Greece 
has  been  overrun  by  a  large  variety  of  races 
foreign  to  her  original  stock.  Physical 
types,  elements  of  conduct,  and  habits  of 
mind  have  survived  to  the  present  from  all 
these  various  peoples;  and  this  complexity 
has  made  it  difhcult  for  Greece  to  form 
and  support  consistent  national  ideas  and 
policies.  It  took  the  Turkish  subjugation 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  awaken  the 
European  Greeks  to  a  consciousness  of 
national  entity  and  to  make  them  try  to 
fuse  their  varied  elements  into  a  united  and 
independent  nation.  There  is  more  than  a 
chance,  therefore,  that  Turkish  control  of 
the  Greek -speaking  people  of  Asia  Minor 
may  arouse  them  to  a  strong  consciousness 
of  kinship  with  the  European  Greeks,  and 
to  an  effort  to  keep  alive  thai  kinship.     __ 
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Settlement  Between  Greece  and  Turkey  Outlined 


SOME  of  the  English  reviewers  who  have 
been  most  severe  in  criticism  of  the 
course  taken  by  their  own  government  in 
the  Near  East  are  now  considering  more 
calmly  the  possible  outcome  of  the  1  urkish 
success  and  the  lines  of  the  territorial  set- 
tlement that  will  now  have  to  be  made. 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  (London)  for 
October  Professor  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  after 
asserting  that  all  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed,  and  may  still  be  shed,  by  the  unhappy 
peoples  of  the  Near  East  in  this  "  war-af  ter- 
the-war,"  is  on  the  heads  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments and  especially  on  the  head  of  the 
British  Government,  ventures  to  discuss  the 
coming  settlement  imder  three  principal  sub- 
divisions: Anatolia,  Thrace  and  the  Straits. 
In  Antolia,  says  Professor  Toynbee,  there 
will  be  little  to  do  except  to  confirm  what 
has  already  happened.  Turkish  sover- 
eignty has  actually  been  restored  over 
the  entire  mainland  of  the  Peninsula,  up  to 
the  borders  of  the  zone  of  the  Straits. 
Furthermore,  that  sovereignty  will  not  be 
restricted  as  formerly.  It  will  now  be  the 
kind  of  sovereignty  that  is  exercised  by  the 
governments  of  Western  Europe: 

Non-Turkish  minorities  will  be  secured  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  status  given  by  the  recent 
peace-treaties  to  defeated,  newly  created  or  ag- 
grandized states  on  the  Continent.  Resident 
aliens  will  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  the  taxes  of 
the  country  in  which  they  have  chosen  to  settle, 
and  will  no  longer  live  there  "extra-territorially'* 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Capitulations.  Will  the 
minorities  and  the  foreign  colonies  emigrate  rather 
than  face  this  prospect?  The  present  writer  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  far  larger  percentage  of  them 
wdll  remain  than  will  be  agreeable  to  anti-Turkish 
propagandists,  and  that  even  of  those  who  have  fled 
m  the  first  panic,  a  considerable  number  will  un- 
obtrusively return.  Certainly,  if  the  exodus  were 
anything  like  universal,  Turkey  would  lose  heavily 
in  productivity  and  vitality,  as  Spain  lost  by  the 
exodus  of  the  floors.  In  any  case,  the  country  will 
suffer  for  years  from  the  decimation  of  all  elements 
in  the  population  which  the  Graco-Turkish  War  has 
brought  in  its  train.  Hut  national  sur\'ival  de- 
pends on  psychological  as  well  as  on  physical  condi- 
tions, and,  after  this  military  and  moral  triumph, 
the  Turks  can  afford  at  least  as  well  as  the  Austra- 
lians, British  Columbians  or  Califomians  to  take 
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their  time  in  building  up  a  population  commensurate 
with  the  rich  and  spacious  "homelands"  to  which 
they  have  vindicated  their  tide. 

Thrace  is  a  more  difficidt  problem.  The 
principle  of  self-determination  gives  no 
clear  title  there,  since  the  different  elements 
in  the  population  were  originally  so  evenly- 
balanced  and  have  been  modified^  often 
during  the  last  ten  years  by  expulsion  and 
counter-expulsion.  As  to  geographical  con- 
riderations,  while  it  may  be  granted  that 
Turkey  should  have  more  of  a  Eurof)ean 
hinterland  than  was  provided  under  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  it  is  also  desirable,  in  her 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  her  neighbors, 
that  her  frontiers  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  West  as  to  involve  her  once  again  in  the 
politics  of  Southeastern  Europe.  However 
that  may  be,  the  Turks  will  at  least  insist 
on  the  whole  of  Thrace,  and  it  is  known  that 
France  and  Italy  favor  Turkey's  territorial 
claims  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia. 

Can  such  a  disposition  of  Thrace  be  made 
compatible  with  the  political  stability  of 
Southeastern  Europe?  Professor  Toynbee*s 
conclusion  is  that  the  restoration  of  Thrace 
to  Turkey  must  prevent  the  use  by  Bid- 
garia  and  her  potential  partners  of  the 
railway  running  down  the  left  or  western 
bank  of  the  River  Maritza. 

The  question  of  the  Straits  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  far  greater  international  im- 
portance than  the  others,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  golden  opportunity  for  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  has  been  thrown  away. 
Great  Britain  has  lost  the  initiative,  and 
the  resiUt  will  depend  partly  on  Angora  and 
partly  on  Prance.  The  present  arrange- 
ment of  a  naval  control  by  three  powers  is 
disliked  by  both  the  Turks  and  the  French. 
From  the  French  point  of  view,  the  alter- 
native proposal  for  the  complete  neutraliza- 
tion and  disarmament  of  the  Straits  has 
fewer  objections  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment. The  question  is,  can  the  Turks  be 
expected  to  be  as  reasonable  about  the 
Straits  after  their  military  successes  as  they* 
were  prepared  to  be  before  them? 
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What  Coal  Means  to  Us 


IN  AN  article  which  he  contributes  to  the 
AUantic  Monthly  for  October  Director 
George  Otis  Smith,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, whom  President  Harding  has  recently 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Coal  Comtnis' 
sion,  presents  a  brief  and  highly  suggestive 
analysis  in  the  pubUc  interest  in  coal.  He 
shows  that  while  the  individual  citizen's 
consumption  of  pig  iron  and  bar  copper  is 
roughly  equal  to  his  consumption  of  coal. 
those  useful  metals  are  not  customarily 
purchased  directly  by  the  consumer  himself. 
A  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  or  of  copper 
makes  no  such  impression  upon  the  indi- 
vidual as  does  a  rise  in  coal. 

Dr.  Smith  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
public  interest  in  coal  is  really  far  greater 
than  that  based  on  the  use  which  we  make 
of  it  in  our  homes.  Of  the  six  tons  that 
measure  the  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  less  than  one  and  a  half  tons 
are  used  for  heating  and  cooking — ^the  coal 
which  we  buy  and  whose  price  we  know. 

There  is  a  larjte  persona]  service  that  we  receive 
daily  from  coal  that  wc  often  overlook,  if  indeed  we 
ever  fully  appreciate  it.  Coal  comes  Into  ojr 
homes,  not  only  by  way  of  the  chute  to  the  cellar 
bin,  but  over  the  wire,  and  through  the  pipes,  and 
also,  in  no  small  amnunls,  by  the  kitchen  door. 
Our  electric  current  and  gas  and  water  and  ice  all 
represent  coal^more  coal  than  we  are  likely  to 
realize.  Into  the  house  that  I  happen  to  know  best, 
for  example,  there  came  in  a  single  year  thirteen 
and  a  third  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  which  was 
never  seen  by  any  memtier  of  my  household,  but 


for  which  I  had  to  pay.  just  as  truly  as  I  paid  for  the 
fifteen  tons  of  anthracite  I  bought  that  year. 

A  study  of  ihe  accounts  for  the  year  shows  that 
one  and  one-fifih  tons  of  coal  had  to  be  used  at 
the  power  station,  to  furnish  my  electric  current; 
more  than  four-fifths  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  ice  foc- 
torj",  to  make  my  ice;  more  than  eleven  tons  of  coal, 
or  Its  equivalent  in  coke  or  oil,  at  the  gas  plant,  to 
furnish  the  more  convenient  fuel  in  my  home;  and, 
even  with  a  gravity  system,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  coal  at  the  city  pumping  station,  to  raise 
the  water  we  used  from  hlter  plant  to  reservoirs. 
These  thirteen  tons  of  coal  thus  bring  to  a  home  of 
to-day  what  we  call  its  modem  conveniences — 
service  rendered  by  energy-sla^'es,  whose  presence 
u'e  forget,  but  who  quietly  do  so  much  work  that 
our  grandfathers — and  grandmothers— had  to  do 
tor  themselves. 

This  indirect  consumption  of  coal,  amounting  to 
more  than  two  tons  a  person  in  the  household 
I  have  studied,  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  direct  con- 
sumption of  coal  for  heating  the  same  home;  so 
that  the  visible  coal  I  buy  from  the  coal-dealer  is 
only  half  of  my  supply;  and,  t>e  it  noted,  the  most 
of  my  invisible  coal  is  received  in  the  form  of  what 
we  call  public -utility  service,  for  which  I  pay  at 
publicly  regulated  rates. 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  coal 
as  a  factor  in  domestic  comfort.  Dr.  Smith 
directs  our  attention  to  a  larger  aspect  of 
our  coat  supply: 

Our  industrial  and  transportation  systems  are 
built  on  a  coal  foundation:  take  coal  away  and  the 
Rreat  structure  that  expresses  ali  the  material 
progress  of  which  we  as  Americans  are  proud  would 
be  a  useless  thing.  Coal  we  take  too  much  as  a 
matter  of  course;  too  seldom  do  we  notice  how  it 
enters  into  the  life  of  the  nation.  As  we  watch  the 
railroad  train  passing,  laden  with  coal,  the  truth  of 
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the  statistics  of  coal  and  the  problem  of  its  transpor- 
tation should  come  home  to  us:  40  per  cent,  of  all 
the  freight  loaded  is  coal,  and  the  locomotives  them- 
selves consume  more  than  a  C|uarter  of  all  the  coal 
mined.  For  every  five  cars  of  coal  that  the  railroads 
deliver  to  themselves,  seven  cars  go  to  the  boiler- 
house  of  factory,  mill,  or  power  plant,  three  and  one- 
half  cars  to  the  dealers  who  deliver  the  coal  to  our 
homes  for  heating  and  cooking,  and  two  other  cars 
to  the  coke  ovens  and  gas  works;  the  rest  of  the  coal 
is  used  at  the  mines  for  power,  or  taken  to  the  sea- 
board for  bunker  or  export.  Almost  every  modem 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  depends  upon 
coal  for  its  motive  power. 

With  coal  unequally  distributed  among 
the  nations,  we  find  that  the  United  States 
has  far  greater  reserves  than  any  other 
country.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
compute  the  rate  of  consumption  we  may 
well  hesitate  to  make  definite  prophecies. 
We  know  that  fifty  years  ago  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  coal  in  this  country  was  one 
ton  a  year,  and  that  now  it  is  six  tons.  It 
is  a  gratifying  fact  that  over  99  per  cent,  of 
our  country  *s  original  supply  is  still  unmined, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  past  twelve 
years  we  have  mined  more  coal  than  in  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  century  and  a  half. 

To  understand  this  startling  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  coal,  Dr.  Smith  tells 
us  that  we  must  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  every-day  things: 

The  trace  of  coal  is  found  everywhere  in  modem 
life.    That  large  tonnage  of  unseen  coal  already 


mentioned  as  entering  our  homes  disguised  as  public- 
utility  gas,  electricity,  and  water  is  by  no  means 
the  full  measure  of  the  domestic  service  rendered 
by  coal.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  the  in- 
dustrial zone  between  Boston  and  Washington — 
a  relatively  small  area,  in  which,  however,  is  con- 
centrated one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States — the  bakeries  use  over  half  a  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year  for  heat  and  jx)wer,  the  sugar  refineries 
a  million  and  a  quarter  tons,  the  manufacturers  of 
other  food  products  another  million  and  a  quarter 
tons,  and  the  ice  plants  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  tons.  Indeed,  fully  seven  per  cent,  of 
what  is  called  industrial  coal  in  this  area  is  thus 
transhited  into  food;  so  that,  again  in  invisible  form, 
more  than  ten  thousand  tons  of  coal  come  each 
day  to  our  tables.  To  this  extent  is  coal  consumed 
outside  the  home  in  fact  a  food-necessity. 

After  examining  certain  economic  abuses 
and  irregularities  in  the  coal  industry,  Dr. 
Smith  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  this 
succinct  paragraph: 

Not  only  does  the  trouble  in  the  coal  industry 
include  sins  against  both  economic  and  moral  law, 
but  at  bottom  there  has  been  a  lack  of  vision  of  its 
true  relation  to  the  general  welfare.  In  the  present 
readjustment  period,  for  example,  the  coal -opera  tor, 
coal-miner,  and  coal-merchant  have  too  often  failed 
to  see  that  the  price  at  which  coal  sells  becomes  a 
first  item  of  cost  in  the  great  productive  industries, 
so  that  the  general  recovery  of  business  for  which 
everyone  prays  is  conditioned  by  the  trend  in  coal. 
If  the  coal  industry  fails  to  keep  down  prices,  what 
hope  is  there  in  other  industries?  No  other  pro- 
ducers exert  a  more  general  influence;  and  this 
relation  of  the  coal  industry  to  the  general  welfare 
carries  the  larger  obligation  to  the  nation. 


Russian  Transportation  Under  the  Soviet 


THE  deplorable  condition  of  Russian 
transportation,  based  on  official  Soviet 
figures,  is  shown  by  J.  Domavat  in  the  current 
issue  of  L'Est  Europeen  (Warsaw,  Poland). 

In  vast  Russia,  which  is  chiefly  colonial, 
good  transportation  is  an  essential.  Prior 
to  191 7  (the  Revolution)  73,112  versts  *  of 
railroads  were  in  operation,  14,387  under 
construction.  The  Soviet  received  63,482 
versts  in  normal  (Russian)  operation  (i.e., 
in  some  sections,  one  mixed  train  every 
three  to  eight  days). 

The  Soviet  divided  the  systems  into  three 
groups.  The  first  (35  per  cent.,  or  23,000 
versts)  was  100  per  cent,  eflicient;  the 
second  (15  per  cent.,  or  10,000  versts) 
feeder  lines,  not  fully  equipped;  the  third 
(45  I^r  cent.,  or  28,000  versts)  badly 
equipped  and  suspended  entirely  during  the 
winter  of  1920-21. 

•  A  vers L  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 


A  few  express  trains  in  section  one  were 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  late  in  winter. 
Freight  trains  decreased  from  12,111  cars 
every  twenty-four  hours,  to  8968  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  The  previous 
mean-car  movement  daily  was  15,308: 
contrast  10,614  as  the  mean  in  192 1. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  decreased  produc- 
tion of  flour,  grain,  sugar  and  salt. 

Failure  to  replace  sleepers  lowered  the 
speed  of  nine-tenths  of  the  roads.  In  192 1, 
30,000,000  new  sleepers  were  required, 
7,000,000  laid.  As  ties  last  but  seven  years 
a  15  per  cent,  yearly  replacement  is  re- 
quired, yet  but  5  per  cent,  were  renewed. 
Of  the  28,000,000  required  for  1922  but 
15,000,000  couid  be  promised,  to  be  suj>- 
plied  by  private  concerns  lacking  finances 
and  proper  facilities. 

For  railway  superstructures  but  2S  per 
cent,  of  the  necessary  materials  were  avail- 
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able  in  1920.  Railroad 
building  (structures)  was 
practically  stopped  in 
igii  from  lack  of  ma- 
terial; bridges  destroyed 
during  the  war  were  only 
partially  replaced,  and 
those  in  a  temporary 
manner. 

Single-tracking  of 
double-track  roads,  re- 
moving rails  from  north- 
em  to  southern  roads, 
supplied  some  rail  defi- 
ciencies. In  1920,  239 
versts  of  rails  were  fur- 
nished to  cover  29ioversts 
requiring  new  rails;  in 
i92r,  133  for  a  require- 
ment of  1921  (4  per  cent, 
efficiency). 

In  1910,  2o,oc3o  locomotives  were  in  good 
condition  and  operation;  in  1921  (autumn), 
but  2cx>o  were  operating.  This  was  due 
to  inability  to  make  repairs  from  scarcity 
of  material  and  skilled  labor. 

In  October,  1921,  of  24,942  passenger 
coaches  9890  were  damaged:  a  large  number 
of  the  remainder  were  in  the  use  for  offices 
and  houses  of  Soviet  officials.  Passengers 
traveled  in  freight  cars  (28  per  cent,  of 
them  absolutely  useless).  Out  of  309,527 
freight  cars  a  maximum  of  60,000  were  fit 
for  grain  transportation.  Freight  cars  were 
clawed  as  (i)  those  practically  whole,  (2) 
those  with  bodies  damaged  (used  for  crated 
goods),  and  (3)  those  with  roofs  broken, 
used  for  cheap  merchandise. 

Failure  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Pop- 
ular Economy  to  supply  materials  led  the 
Commissariat  of  Communications,  in  1922, 
to  give  it  no  more  repair  work  of  rolling 
stock,  while  stations,  pumps,  water  towers 
are  falling  to  pieces — with  no  replace- 
ments. 

Previous  to  the  war,  wood  was  the  fuel 
for  two-thirds  of  the  locomotives,  in  iqiS 
sufficient  reserves  of  seasoned  wood  existed, 
but  in  19ZI  all  was  exhausted  and  green 
wood  substituted.  It  had  two  defects^ 
slight  calorific  value  and  great  weight.  In 
February,  1912,  only  one  hour's  supply  of 
wood  was  available — in  March,  but  eight 
days.  Wood  was  requisitioned  from  all 
territory  within  one-half  kilometer  of  the 
railroads,  as  none  could  be  ^ecei^'ed  b\' 
water  from  a  distance  until  autumn.  Lack 
of  fuel  retired  2000  locomotives  from  ~er- 
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vice.     Wood  supplies  fell  off  30  per  cent, 
from  1 92 1  figures. 

Coal  was  scanty  and  of  poor  quality,  due 
to  Inefficient  methods  of  production.  Oil 
cannot  be  supplied  through  lack  of  tank  I 
cars:  where  available  it  cannot  be  utilized 
through  absence  of  proper  burners.  Con- 
stant change  of  fuel  administration  adds 
to  all  other  difficulties. 

In  March,  1922,  but  29  per  cent,  of  the 
wood  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  coal  necessary 
was  available. 

The  horoscopes  for  igii  on  the  question  oF  fuel 
are  not  bright,  especially  is  the  actual  deficit  will 
surely  surpass  this  theorelical  forecast. 

In  T913  the  personnel  was  12.3  per  verst, 
in  1921  18.4,  yet  transportation  had  fallen 
to  one-third — while  the  personnel  increased 
one  and  a  half.  The  personnel  has  been 
weakened  by  summary  removals  of  the 
most  expert  officials  and  workmen,  Soviet 
hangers-on  replacing  them.  Add  to  this 
the  system  of  forced  labor,  non-payment  <if 
salaries  (dating  back  to  the  previous  No- 
vember) in  March,  1922,  amounting  to 
fourteen  trillions,  seven  hundred  billions 
of  Soviet  rubles.  Pillage  of  freight  and 
smuggling  by  railway  employees  gave  them 
funds  to  sustain  life. 

No  new  men  are  being  trained  in  rail- 
roading— a  gloomy  prospect  for  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the 
roads. 

The  above  is  but  a  part  of  the  irulh  — 
immediate  and  radical  improvemem  must 
take  place  if  Russia  is  to  n 
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Spain's  Failure  in  Morocco 


THE  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives,  ihe  use  of 
160,000  troops,  Ihe  expenditure  of  500 
millions  of  pesetas,  have  failed  to  solve  the 
Morocco  problem.  "Governmental  inepti- 
tude is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster," according  to  Sefior  Salvador  Canals, 
in  the  current  issue  of  Nuestro  Tkmpo 
(Madrid). 

Spain's  protectorate  covers  a  littoral 
strip  of  Morocco  from  Chafarinas  to  Ceuta, 
to  prevent  foreign  occupation.  A  successful 
administration  requires  (i)  military  force 
and  (2)  public  works.  Against  France's 
fifty  millions,  spent  during  the  Great  War 
in  civil  improvements  in  Morocco,  Spain 
spent  nothing,  nor  did  she  strengthen  her 
military  position. 

In  the  field  an  army  without  a  plan  of 
campaign,  lacking  roads,  wasting  money, 
food,  infected  with  sloth  and  cowardice 
(from  above),  was  backed  by  a  ministry  in 
disagreement.  The  pacifist  view  of  the 
situation  is  untenable  because  the  Beni 
Urriaguel  and  Abd-e!-Krim  campaigns  were 
aggressive,  not  defensive.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  Melilla,  stern  measures  were  ad- 
vised and  adopted,  turning  those  tribes  into 
foes.  Attacked,  they  said,  ''You  punish 
and  hurt  us?  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Bcni 
Urriaguel?"  Moorish  traitors  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Spanish  army  attacking  other 
Moors:  friends  were  thus  converted  into 
foes.  No  plan  was  formulated  by  the 
ministry  or  War  Office  to  treat  the  problem 
as  a  whole — for  some  desired  to  use  force, 
others  civil  measures. 

Sentimentality,  failure  to  punish  the  guilty 
tribes,  inaction,  lack  of  agreement  with 
France,  all  weakened  Sf>ain's  position.   How 


can  the  land  be  held  if  the  bay  is  unpro- 
tected? Spanish  domination  cannot  be 
maintained  with  the  Beni  Urriaguel  and 
intermediate  tribes  undefeated,  yet  the 
government  was  undecided  as  to  settlement 
by  war  or  peaceful  methods!  The  King  and 
the  Army  sought  the  first,  the  politicians 
the  second,  with  the  ministry  disunited. 
With  such  divided  councils  success  was 
impossible. 

General  Berenguer,  despite  military  abil- 
ity and  knowledge  of  the  Moors,  was  ir- 
resolute. Excessive  caution  marred  his 
campaign  from  the  first.  Had  the  govern- 
ment possessed  a  definite  plan  this  genera! 
could  have  been  superseded  by  an  abler 
man.  On  the  other  hand  had  Berenguer 
forced  positive  action  and  held  the  govern- 
ment accountable,  he  could  have  won  his 
campaign.  Inaction  and  failure  was  the 
result  of  lack  of  harmony  between  all 
branches  of  the  government. 

Under  the  government  of  Seftor  Sanchez 
Guerra,  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  by 
Senor  Camb6  to  save  money  by  a  cessation 
of  -military  action,  substitution  of  civil 
action  being  suggested.  He  stressed  "  Ibe- 
rian and  Pan-Hispanic  ideals" — while  Mo- 
rocco, undefeated,  was  to  be  protected  from 
a  limited  coastal  zone  and  civil  work 
abandoned.  He  ignored  the  danger  to 
retreating  troops  and  the  impossibility  of 
administering  a  rebellious  country  after- 
ward— in  short  he  was  casting  a  vote  for  the 
abandonment  of  Morocco. 

His  view  was  opposed  by  Seiiors  Maurea, 

Cierva,    Conde   de   Roma  nones,   and   the 

president  of  the  council;  but  they  gave  no 

'  solution  except  vague  statements  that  a 
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transition  to  civil  means  of  settlement  was 
desirable. 

The  govemmcnl.  on  its  side,  speaking  with  all 
sincerity,  with  alMolute  clarity  said,  .  .  .  "The 
existence  of  a  rebel  focus  at  Bern  Urriaguel  is  not  an 
obstacle  to  the  commencement  of  tlic  proleclorate. 
...  A  period  of  transition  will  precede  the  protec- 
torate, during  which  positions  will  be  abandoned, 
following  a  &ed  plan,"  What  a  lamentable  con- 
fusion of  words  and  concepts! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  territory 
covered  by  this  protectorate,  established  in 
1912,  will  agree  to  such  peaceful  domina- 
tion. With  armies  withdrawn  and  politics 
substituted  for  force  Spain  will  not  be 
recognized  as  protector  nor  feared  as  master. 


While  one  focus  of  rebellion  exists  no 
protection  can  be  given  the  people  ad- 
jacent to  such  a  focus.  Raisuni  will  con- 
tinue, in  the  West,  his  indirect  domina- 
tion and  disturbitig  influence,  and  in  the 
East  Benie  Urriaguel  will  exert  a  sinister 
influence,  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  distance, 
from  Kert  to  Gomara.  How,  then,  can 
a  protectorate  be  established  or  main- 
tained? 

The  problem  must  be  solved  by  the  eradi- 
cation of  all  foci  of  rebellion  by  an  ineluc- 
table attack  of  Alhucemas  and  Beni  Urri- 
aguel, with  a  military  force  backed  by  a 
united  government:  it  cannot  be  settled 
by  political  debates. 


Immigration  Restrictions 


SOME  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  immi- 
gration problem  are  considered  by 
Prof.  Robert  De  C.  Ward  in  the  Scientific 
Monthly  for  October.  At  the  outset  he 
shows  that  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  our 
"traditional  pxilicy"  has  been  to  provide 
an  asylum  and  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  of  every  land. 
From  the  very  foundation  of  the  republic 
there  has  been  shown  a  desire  that  there 
should  be  some  restriction.  Washington 
questioned  the  advisability  of  immigration, 
except  of  certain  skilled  mechanics.  Jef- 
ferson expressed  the  wish  that  there  were 
an  ocean  of  fire  between  this  country  and 
Europe,  so  that  it  might  be  impossible  for 
any  more  immigrants  to  come  here. 

It  is  true  that  immigration  was  welcomed 
and  encouraged  for  many  years  because  it 
was    regarded    as    a    source    of    national 


strength.  The  country  was  sparsely  set- 
tled, there  was  much  free  land,  and  an 
insufficient  amount  of  labor.  TTie  immi- 
grants in  the  early  decades  of  the  national 
history  were  few  and  of  sturdy  stock. 

Professor  Ward  shows  how  this  ideal  in 
course  of  time  came  into  conflict  with 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions: 

In  the  face  of  cold,  hard,  present-day  facts  it  has 
had  to  be  abandoned.  These  facts  are  that  the 
supply  of  public  lands  is  exhausted;  that  acute  labor 
problems  have  arisen;  that  immigration  has  in- 
creased enormously  and  fundamentally  changed 
its  character;  that  our  cities  are  congested  with 
aliens;  that  we  have  failed  to  assimilate  them,  and 
that  large  numbers  of  mentally  and  physically  unlit 
have  come  to  our  shores.  Our  so-called  traditional 
policy  began,  in  fact,  to  be  abandoned  almost  fifty 
ycar^  ago,  when  Congress  first  put  up  the  bars 
against  certain  classes  of  economically  and  morally 
undesirable  aliens.  It  is  now  obvious  that  our 
"asylum"  has  become  crowded  with  alien  insane  and 
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alieiv feeble-minded;  that  our  "refuge'*  is  a  peniten- 
tiary well  filled  with  alien  paupers  and  criminals. 

The  un-American  policy  is  not  restriction  but 
indiscriminate  hospitality  to  immigrants.  It  is 
un-American  for  us  to  permit  any  such  influx  of 
alien  immigrants  as  will  make  the  process  of  assim- 
ilation and  amalgamation  of  our  foreign  population 
any  more  difficult  than  it  already  is.  It  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  alien  as  well  as  of  America  that 
our  immigrants  should  be  numerically  restricted 
and  wisely  and  carefully  selected. 

As  to  the  "melting-pot"  idea,  Professor 
Ward  takes  the  ground  that  what  goes  into 
the  **  melting-pot "  determines  what  shall 
come  out  of  it. 

If  we  put  into  it  sound,  sturdy  stock;  akin  to  the 
pioneer  breed  which  first  peopled  this  country  and 
founded  its  institutions;  if  these  new  stocks  are  not 
only  sound  physically  but  alert  mentally,  then  we 
shall  develop  a  new  race  here,  worthy  to  carry  on 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  founders  of  this 
country.  But  if  the  material  fed  into  the  melting 
pot  is  a  polyglot  assortment  of  nationalities,  phys- 
ically, mentally  and  morally  below  par,  then  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  producing  anything  but  an  in- 
ferior race. 

To  the  argument  that  each  of  the  different 
alien  peoples  coming  here  has  something 
to  contribute  to  American  civilization, 
Professor  Ward  replies  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  biological  discovery  which  would  lead 
us  to  hope  that  only  the  virtues  of  the  races 
which  are  going  to  make  up  the  future 
American  will  survive,  and  the  vices  be 
eliminated.  In  fact,  the  vices  and  the 
undesirable  qualities  are  just  as  likely  to 
survive  as  the  virtues.  Speaking  of  the 
racial  aspects  of  the  immigration  question. 
General  Leonard  Wood  has  said:  "The 
American  cement  has  about  all  the  sand  it 
will  stand.** 


The  need  of  fa^m  labor  in  this  countr>'  is 
often  emphasized,  but  Professor  Ward 
points  out  that  even  if  many  thousands  of 
aliens  were  actually  distributed  where  there 
is  lack  of  farm  laborers,  the  majority  of 
them  would  not  be  effective.  We  do  need 
highly  intelligent  labor,  skilled  in  our  farm- 
ing methods  and  able  to  manage  modern 
farm  machinery.  Ignorant,  unskilled,  non- 
English-speaking  foreigners  would  not  meet 
the  need. 

It  is  said  that  "cheap  labor"  is  neede<l 
to  man  our  factories  and  mines  and  build 
our  railroads,  but  Professor  Ward  contends 
that  cheap  foreign  labor  is  often  dear  at 
any  price;  that  it  is  usually  in  the  long 
run  socially  and  politically  very  expensive; 
and  that  a  tremendously  rapid  development 
of  our  country  is  by  no  means  altogether 
desirable.  The  vital  question,  after  all,  is 
not  how  fast  can  we  possibly  develop  the 
country,  but  how  best  can  we  develop  it. 

It  is  of  vital  consequence  that  the  quality  of  the>c 
human  beings  who  come  to  us  from  other  lands 
should  be  of  the  best,  so  that  they  shall  not  injure  but 
improve  our  stock.  Every  day  that  passes  wit- 
nesses the  landing  on  our  shores  of  aliens  whose 
coming  here  is  absolutely  certain  to  result  in  a  de- 
terioration of  the  mental  and  physical  standards  of 
the  American  race  of  the  future. 

The  assumption  that  we  can  safely  admit 
as  many  immigrants  as  can  be  industrially 
assimilated,  is  a  mistaken  one.  The  real 
questions  are:  How  many  can  be  politic- 
ally assimilated;  how  many  can  be  thor- 
oughly Americanized;  and  what  sort  of 
contribution  are  they  likely  to  make  in  the 
development  of  our  future  race? 


Woman's  Position  in  China  as  Viewed  by  a 

Catholic  Missionary 


THE  exotic  charm  of  vermillion  lacquer 
and  sapphire  blue  with  yellow  satin,  the 
tinkling  of  crystal  wind  bells  and  the  sway- 
ing form  of  a  painted  idol — that  is  the  little 
woman  who  is  now  to  cast  votes  for  the 
Chinese  Parliament.  Our  poets  have  trans- 
lated her  laments  as  royal  princess  descend- 
ing staircases  of  jade,  as  mother  from  whom 
her  little  girl  has  been  torn,  as  young  girl 
submissive  but  unhappy  with  a  cruel  step- 
mother, and  as  bride  maltreated  by  a 
malicious,  domineering  old  mother-in-law. 
In  a  word,  she  is  to  our  mind  pitiful  when 


young  and  successful  only  when  old  and 
wicked,  like  the  Empress  Dowager,  of 
unsavory  memory. 

Spain's  women  are  disenfranchised  to  an 
extent  little  realized  by  foreigners  on  ac- 
count of  a  certain  severity  of  social  customs 
which  they  themselves  uphold,  and  it  is  a 
Spanish  missionary,  Padre  Jose  Revuelta 
Blanco,  in  Espana  y  America  who  believes 
that  the  happy  lot  of  his  countrywomen  is 
coming  soon  for  his  Celestial  flock. 

The  Church,  with  its  usual  sagacity  in 
the  mission  field,  has  opened  orphanages  for 
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the  unwanted  children  of  the  poor,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  girls  have 
been  saved  from  death  by  exposure  or 
strangling,  since  the  parents  know  they  will 
be  cared  ifor  by  the  foreign  fathers.  The 
birth  of  a  girl  is  still  considered  a  misfor- 
tune, and  sometimes  leads  to  quarrels  and 
even  to  separation  between  the  married  pair. 
But  Padre  Rcvuelta  Blanco  has  observed 
that  this  sentiment  has  changed  to  the 
extent  that  the  girls  retain  their  parents' 
affection,  as  the  poor  country  folk  often 
come  on  festival  days  to  see  their  children 
at  the  orphanages  and  bring  them  sweet- 
meats or  a  little  money.  Which  proves  at 
least  that  even  among  the  masses  the  girl 
is  no  longer  merely  a  chattel.  The  matri- 
monial system  with  the  loveless  marriages 
and  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
parents  is  not  so  abhorrent  to  the  Chinese 
mind  as  to  ours,  imbued  as  it  is  with  filial 
piety  and  reverence  for  ancient  custom. 

Another  erroneous  notion  generally  held 
is  that  Chinese  women  are  sold  in  marriage 
by  their  families.  The  father-in-law  of  a 
young  widow  does  indeed  exact  a  certain 
sum  from  her  second  bridegroom  as  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  he  has  been  put 
to  on  her  account,  but  it  is  no  more  a  sale 
than  the  dot  settled  on  a  young  girl  in 


France.  Padre  Revuelta  Blanco  does  not 
deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  unhappy 
young  women  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
an  ambitious  and  cruel  mother-in-law  who 
does  not  scruple  to  sell  her  to  an  old  man 
for  a  handful  of  money,  and  there  are  also 
cases  in  which  this  admirer  is  powerful, 
when  he  neither  woos  nor  parleys  but  ex- 
acts and  threatens  with  ruin.  In  these 
cases  the  young  widow  is  without  recourse, 
for  the  scales  of  Chinese  justice  fall  to  the 
side  where  gold  is  heaped,  but  she  has  only 
to  bear  her  oppressor  a  son  and  she  ascends 
the  dais  of  contented  ruler  of  the  household. 
The  Chinese  woman  must  have  registered 
in  her  nervous  system  that  longing  for  a 
man  child  common  to  her  race,  as  to  the 
Hebrew  race.  So  if  she  survive  (and  since 
she  has  the  vote  she  will  now  survive) 
though  she  give  up  all  the  beauty  and  charm 
and  silken  luxury  of  bound  feet,  palanquin 
and  many  noaid-servants  for  the  sweater 
and  brogues  and  horn-rimmed  spectacles 
of  her  sisters  educated  at  Barnard  and 
Vassar,  she  will  probably  for  many  years  be 
in  the  rear-guard  of  the  woman  movement. 
The  advance  of  medical  education  through 
the  Rockfeller  Board  seems  of  more  im- 
mediate moment  to  her  than  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  vote. 
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The  Ancient  City  of  Petra 


THE  FAMOUS  -THEASURY"  AT  PETRA 

LIKE  Mecca,  also  in  Arabia,  and  Lassa 
^  in  Thibet,  Petra,  or  Wady  Musa, 
was  unlil  recently  one  of  the  "forbidden 
cities"  of  the  world.  It  lies  in  northern 
Arabia,  about  midway  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  occupies  a  nar- 
row, rocky  \'alley,  overhung  by  the  so- 
called  Sacred  Mountains  of  Edom.  It  is 
actually  cut  out  of  rock,  like  the  cliff- 
dwellings  of  Southwestern  United  States. 

In  a  description  of  the  city,  which  he 
contributes  to  the  September  number  of 
the  Open  Court  (Chicago),  Mr.  Roy  P. 
IJngle  says: 

The  rocky  ramparts,  abrupt  on  the  outer  ed;;es, 
are  Further  guarded  by  a  natural  barbican  of  rugged 

Einnacle^  and  deep  fissures  surrounding  the  strong- 
aid.  I''rom  the  caat,  through  the  bewildering  maze, 
winds  a  stream  frini;cd  with  wild-fig  trees  and  ole- 
anders, leading  past  the  rock-cut  tomhs  of  the 
valley  to  the  labyrinthine  entrance  of  the  city. 
Plunging  past  the  octagonal  portals,  ihe  waters  nisli 
under  the  ruina  ot  an  arch  throueh  a  hidden  en- 
trance in  Ihe  lowering  cliff.  This  is  the  Sik.  a 
narrow  (rrvaae  in  the  mountain.  Away  back  in 
the  remote  |>a-it  some  nreat  cataclysm,  or  convul- 
sion of  Xature,  must  liave  splii  this  passai;e. 
Through  it  nau>  the  naler  from  the  sprini;  .Vin 
Musa.  Tradition  links  this  fountain  with  the  name 
of  Moses.     The  Koran  calL»  it  lite  "  water  of  strife  " 


"well  of  judgment,"  where  Moses  struck  tbe 
rock.  Another  Mohammedan  version,  doubtless 
arising  From  the  crimson  coloring  of  the  streambed, 
identifies  il  as  a  fountain  Flowing  with  blood  which 
Moses  miraculously  changed  to  water.  According 
to  this  legend,  (he  cleft  itself,  several  miles  in  length 
and  in  places  almost  a  thousand  feet  deep,  was 
opened  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  magic  rod.  Hence 
the  name  Wady  Musa,  or  watercourse  of  Moses. 
It  forms  the  most  original  and  tortuous  appn>ach  to 
any  city  in  the  world. 

The  city  of  Sela,  or  the  "Rock-Cleft," 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  Books  of 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Judges  and  Chronicles,  was 
long  identified  as  Petra.  But  modem 
scholars  are  not  satisfied  with  this  identi- 
fication, and  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  open 
question.  After  their  conquest  by  David 
and  other  Hebrew  warriors,  the  Edomites 
disappeared  from  history,  and  were  sup- 
planted by  the  Nabatheans,  originally 
a  nomadic  Arab  tribe.  In  311  B.  C.  the 
Greeks  made  several  unsucce^ul  attempts 
to  take  the  city.  They  called  it  Petra, 
or  the  "Rock,"  and  named  the  surrounding 
region  Idumea.  Petra  became  the  center 
of  caravan  trade,  with  routes  leading  to 
Egypt,  eastern  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Palestine. 


fabulous  wealth  poured  into  this 
narrow  valley,  scarcely  a  mile  square  even  with  its 
lateral  clefts.  Kings,  queens  and  conquerors 
entered  to  gaze  upon  the  rock-cuttings  and  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Nabatheans  and  to  revel  in  their  pomp. 
The  King  of  Arabia  issued  from  the  gloomy  gorge 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  lay  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Secure  in  power  and  wealth,  the 
Nabatheans  forgot  the  curse  hovering  over  Mount 
Seir,  or  only  laughed  at  the  fanatical  Hebrew 
prophets. 

Again  came  a  change.  The  Romans,  relentlessly 
pushing  back  their  txiundaries.  attained  the  ulmost 
confines  of  their  domains.  Under  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  in  loO  A.  D.,  Cornelius  Palma,  Governor 
ot  Syria,  conquered  and  organized  the  province  of 
Arabia  Petnea.  I'ctra  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
glory.  The  Romanized  population  is  said  to  have 
numbered  two  hundred  and  siity-seven  thousand. 
The  indomitable  Romans  pushed  three  additional 
roads  over  the  ramparts  through  rock  portals  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  one  leading  south  to  Egypt 
and  two  north  to  Palestine  and  the  Hellespont. 
In  lines  sweeping  grandly  and  imperturbably  oi-er 
Syria,  the  basatlic  blocks  and  milestones  slill  re- 
main as  monuments  to  the  engineering  skill  that 
joined  Arabia  and  Britain,  the  farthermost  limits  ot 
unperial  Rome.  .Aqueducts  conveyed  Ihe  water  down 
the  now-paved  Sik.  On  the  plam  arose  temples,  a 
forum,  baths,  palaces,  arches  of  triumph,  in  all 
varieties  of  classic  architecture.  Taking  their  cue 
from  the  Nabatheans  the  Romans  continued  the 
rock-cuttings.  Tombs,  temples,  palaces  and  treas- 
ury vaults  grew  in  the  marvelously  colored  rock 
walls.    These  !^ii1l  remain,  long  after  the  si 
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in  the  valley  have  toppled  and  crumbled  into  ruin. 
The  most  beautiful  mural  monuments  of  Petra  date 
from  the  Roman  occupation.  An  altar  niche  in 
Al  Deir — "The  Convent" — gives  proof  of  Christian 
worship.  Evidences  of  the  strength  of  Christianity 
in  these  regions  are  remarkable.  Presumably  the 
persecutions  of  Diocletian  drove  many  exiles  from 
Kome  to  the  provinces.  But  again  the  veil  of 
mystery  covers  the  possible  greatness  of  Petra  as  a 
Christian  outpost. 

As  a  center  of  wealth  and  luxury,  however,  the 
city  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Rome  and 
Athens,  in  their  days  of  grandeur  as  world  capitals, 
rest  secure  in  fame  by  their  contributions  in  art, 
law  and  philosophy.  Petra,  remote  and  unsung, 
shared  in  the  classic  culture.  A  Greek  amphi- 
theater, seating  five  thousand  persons,  is  carved  at 
the  base  of  a  cliff  in  strata  of  rose,    purple  and  saf- 


fron sandstone.  Around  and  above  are  hewn  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  In  this  appropriate  setting  an 
audience  might  witness  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides  and  solemnly  meditate 
upon  the  immanence  of  death ;  or  riotously  applaud 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  Plautus  and  Terence 
to  forget  the  tragedy  of  life  and  the  inexorable  fate 
that  overhung  the  city. 

From  the  second  century  on,  no  written 
records  of  Petra's  history  have  survived. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Moslems  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  gradually  fell  into 
ruins.  For  centuries  the  very  site  was 
unknown  to  Europeans  until  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Burckhardt  in  1811. 


Archaeology  in  Palestine 


THE  leading  article  in  the  Bihlioiheca 
Sacra  (St.  Louis)  for  October  will  be 
of  value  to  all  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  ancient  topography  and 
history  of  Palestine.  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright, 
director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chaeology in  Jerusalem,  gives  a  clear,  un- 
technical  resume  of  all  important  excava- 
tions carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land  by  various 
nations  since  1890,  when  Dr.  Petrie  first 
sunk  his  shaft,  at  Lachish,  through  the 
seven  strata  of  debris  representing  so  many 
epochs  and  successive  cities,  and  so,  chiefly 
by  the  shards  of  pottery,  "established  the 
main  periods  of  the  archaeological  history 
of  Palestine."  However,  the  richest  sites 
seem  to  be  still  untouched,  and  hardly  one 
has  been  exhaustively  investigated.  The 
German  and  Austrian  scholars  are  seriously 
missed  from  this  field  of  friendly  interna- 
tional rivalry.  The  chief  hope  of  the  im- 
mediate future  seems  to  be  centered  in  the 
well-equipped  expedition  from  Chicago 
University. 

The  pioneers  of  American  archaeology, 
during  their  preliminary  survey  at  Assos, 
invariably  found  their  stakes  pulled  up 
overnight,  and  hasty  holes  dug  by  the  na- 
tive Turks  or  Greeks  to  secure  the  expected 
hidden  gold.  But  it  is  certainly  curious  to 
find,  so  late  as  1909,  "an  English  adven- 
turer, Captain  Parker,  supported  by  a 
wealthy  syndicate  of  treasure-seekers," 
actually  bribing  his  way  into  places  in 
Jerusalem  especially  sacred  to  both  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  to  dig  for  mythical  an- 
cient gold-hoards.  He,  however,  created 
such  popular  indignation  that  a  general 
massacre  of  foreigners  was  to  be  feared, 


while    the  gallant   treasure-seeker  himself 
fled  from  the  land  in  utmost  haste. 

The  general  reader  will  enjoy  the  en- 
thusiastic eulogy  on  the  victories  of  the 
spade  in  the  opening  paragraphs.  Since 
Layard  and  Mariette,  and  even  since 
Schliemann,  "archaeology  has  gone  on 
from  surprise  to  surprise,  from  triumph  to 
triumph  .  .  .  the  laws  of  human  progress 
are  now  clear.  ...  To  this  science  we  owe 
the  complete  re-writing  of  history  on  the 
basis  of  contemporary  monumental  evi- 
dence, instead  of  depending  upon  later 
philosophical  romance." 

Still  it  should  be  remembered  that  many 
historians  have  built  on  contemporary 
documentary  evidence.  Motley's,  Ban- 
croft's, Parkman's  work  will  hardly  be 
made  worthless  in  future  centuries  by  any 
excavations;  nor  will  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles. 

Our  last  quotation  will  demand  no  com- 
ment, unless  it  be  remarked  that  the  master 
in  philosophy,  ethics,  sociology,  literature, 
or  even  the  dethroned  political  historian — 
not  to  mention  the  preacher,  the  lawyer, 
or  the  statesman — will  certainlv  advance 
each  his  own  rival  claims  against  those  of  the 
less  modest  than  "reverent"  archaeologist: 

All  plans  for  excavation  were  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  war,  which  might  so  easily  have  been  avoided 
if  men  had  heeded  the  lessons  of  the  past.  It  is 
precisely  this  lack  of  understanding  for  the  past 
which  permits  nations  to  hurl  themselves  madly 
toward  certain  ruin.  The  hand  of  God  is  always 
on  the  helm  of  human  progress,  and  none  can  see 
it  so  plainly  as  the  reverent  archaeologist,  whose 
one  great  aun  is  to  know  the  past  as  it  really  was, 
and  to  deduce  the  laws  which  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  man  toward  that  ultimate  goal  which  the 
Creator  has  set  for  him. 
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Sections  and  Nation 


IN  the  current  number  of  the  Vale 
Review  appears  a  thoughtful  article 
by  Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  Har- 
vard, whose  studies  of  our  national  de- 
velopment have  given  him  a  place  of  lead- 
ership among  American  historians.  The 
purpose  of  the  article  is  to  show  that  the 
groups  of  American  States,  which  we  term 
sections,  have  an  importance  and  dignity 
of  their  own  in  relation  to  the  nation  itself. 
He  reminds  us  that  England,  France  and 
Italy  could  be  placed  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  old  thirteen  States  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  that  the  Middle  West  could  find 
room  for  all  the  European  powers  which 
joined  Germany  in  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Europe. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  each  of  our  sections — New  England, 
the  Middle*  States,  the  Southeast,  the 
Southwest,  the  Middle  West,  the  Moun- 
tain and  Plains  States,  the  Pacific  Coast — 
has  its  own  special  geographical  qualities, 
its  own  resources  and  economic  cai>acities, 
and  its  own  rival  interests. 

In  some  ways,  in  respect  to  problems  of  common 
action,  we  are  like  what  a  United  States  of  Europe 
would  be.  It  is  true  that  the  differences  are  not 
by  any  manner  of  means  so  marked  here  as  in 
Europe.  There  are  not  in  the  United  States  the 
historic  memories  of  so  many  national  wrongs  and 
wars,  nor  what  Gilbert  Murray  calls  the  ''Satanic 
spirit"  of  reliance  upon  force.  There  b  not  here 
the  variety  of  language  and  race  nor  the  sharp  con- 
trast in  cultural  types;  there  has  not  been  the  same 
bitterness  of  class  conflicts;  nor  the  same  pressure 
of  economic  need,  inducing  the  various  regions  to 
seek  by  arms  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  control  of  natural  resources.  The  burden  of 
history  does  not  so  weigh  upon  America.  The 
section  does  not  embody  the  racial  and  national 
feeling  of  the  European  state,  its  impulse  to  pre- 
serve Its  identity  by  aggression  conceived  of  as  self- 
defense.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  faint  re- 
semblance. 

The  American  section  may  be  likened  to  the 
shadowy  image  of  the  European  nation,  to  the  Euro- 
pean state  denatured  of  its  toxic  qualities.  In  the 
relations  of  European  nations  with  each  other, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  deep  differences,  we 
may  find  means  of  understanding  some  of  our  own 

Eroblems.     Perhaps,    even,    we   may   find    in   our 
andling  of  such  problems  susgeslions  of  a  better 
way  for  Europe. 

From  Colonial  days  to  the  Civil  War, 
Professor  Turner  finds  that  the  policies  of 
the  leading  statesmen  rested  on  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  various  sections  and  adjusting  them 
by    bargains,    compromises    and    arrange- 


ments for  balance  of  power  in  Congressional 
legislation.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
of  persistent  sectionalism  in  party  con- 
tests and  Congressional  action  in  our 
history: 

The  more  the  reader  will  probe  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  votes  and  the  utterances  of  statesmen  and 
editors,  the  more  he  will  see  that  sectionalism  was 
the  dominant  influence  in  shaping  our  political 
history  upon  all  important  measures — not  the  sec- 
tionalism of  North  and  South  alone,  but  a  much 
more  complex  thing,  a  sectionalbm  also  of  East  and 
West,  and  of  East  North  Central  and  West  North 
Central  States,  shifting  as  economic  and  social 
conditions  changed,  but  persbtently  different  from 
the  East. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  West  has  been 
settled,  creating  new  sections,  and  all  the 
important  political  contests  have  revealed 
the  same  interplay  of  section  with  section: 

The  sectional  wings  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  'seventies  exhibited  a  New  England  ultracon- 
servative;  a  Middle  Atlantic  transitional  and  di- 
vided; a  North  Central  for  free  silver.  In  the  later 
'eighties  the  East  North  Central  division  divided 
and  finally  joined  the  North  Atlantic  States  against 
free  silver,  but  swung  to  the  side  of  the  West  North 
Central  group  on  the  question  of  terminating  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act.  It  was  a  mediating  section 
with  a  balance  of  power,  but  responsive  to  party 
discipline. 

Problems  of  trust  regulation,  free  silver,  banking, 
tariff,  and  devices  to  secure  popular  government 
have  led  to  sectional  contests.  Roosevelt's  "square 
deal"  held  the  Eastern  and  Western  wings  ot  the 
Republicans  together  for  a  time,  but  when  President 
Taft  after  hesitation  turned  to  the  conservative 
Eastern  wing,  insurgency  followed,  and  the  Middle 
West  became,  in  his  words,  "enemy  country."  The 
Western  program  of  primary  elections,  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  initiative,  ref- 
erendum, recall — all  the  devices  for  direct  popular 
participation  in  government — resulted  in  a  party 
rebellion  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Speakership 
and  overthrew  the  rule  of  the  elder  statesmen  in  the 
Senate.  .\11  these  are  familiar  examples  of  the  new 
forces.  They  found  their  strength  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Paciflc  Coast,  and  finally  made  a  split  in 
the  Republican  party,  resulting  m  the  formation 
of  the  Progressives  under  Roosevelt. 

Even  to-day,  with  the  Improvements  in 
communication — the  automobile,  the  tele- 
phone, radio  and  the  moving*  pictures — it 
seems  that  localism  has  been  diminished 
rather  than  sectionalism.  Class  conflict 
and  sectional  conflict  often  coincide.  Yet, 
Professor  Turner  concludes  that  the  power 
of  the  section  in  our  politics  k  conditioned 
largely  upon  its  moderation.  Public  opin- 
ion, in  the  last  analysis,  responds  to  national 
ideals. 
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The  Catholics  in  Jugoslavia  and  Their 

Present  Difficulties 


THE  long  article  under  this  heading  in 
the  Correspondant  (Paris)  for  Septem- 
ber 25th  is  avowedly  official,  and  a  special 
plea,  being  signed  by  M.  E.  Beaupin,  as 
''Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations  with  Other  Lands."  It 
is  most  moderate  and  conciliatory  in  tone, 
while  its  very  frankness  makes  doubly  clear 
that  the  grievances  in  question  are  by  no 
means  p)erilous  to  the  unity  or  stal^ility  of 
the  young  nation.  An  earlier  article  noted 
in  this  department  (January,  1922)  had 
discussed  the  scant  majority  by  which  the 
constitution  was  accepted  in  June,  192 1, 
after  a  large  secession  of  Croatian  and  Slo- 
venian delegates,  and  the  determined  op- 
position in  these  former  Austrian  de- 
pendencies to  the  rapid  centralizing  fHDiicy 
of  the  Serbian  monarchy  and  cabinet. 
Croatia,  in  particular,  regards  its  metrop- 
olis, Zagreb,  as  a  center  of  Slavic  culture 
and  racial  life  fairly  rivaling  Belgrade.  The 
demand  for  a  revival  in  each  state  of  the 
former  legislature,  with  large  autonomous 
powers,  is  repeated  in  the  present  paper — 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  local  control 
of  state  relations  to  interdenominational 
problems. 

Serbia  proper  is  traditionally  affiliated 
with  the  Greek  Church,  though  now  re- 
organized under  a  purely  national  primacy, 
with  a  strong  tendency  also  to  secularize 
popular  education,  much  as  in  France,  and 
also  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  men  of  all 
confessions,  or  none,  in  every  civic  relation. 
The  northern  states  have  had  far  closer 
relations  with  Italy  as  well  as  with  Austria. 
They  regard  themselves  as  distinctly  Latin 
or  Western,  not  Greek,  in  their  culture.  So 
the  triple  cleft,  political,  cultural  and  theo- 
logical, still  marks  the  division  between  old 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  etc.,  on  one  hand,  and 
their  Slavic  kinsmen  who  fought — in  large 
measure  perforce — for  Hapsburg  in  the 
World  War. 

The  writer  gives  in  much  detail,  however, 
examples  of  the  long,  persistent  efforts  made 
by  the  Romanist  clergy  and  bishops  under 
the  Empire  for  Jugoslavic  freedom  and 
unity,  of  their  determined  struggle  against 
Rome  itself  for  the  use  of  Slavonic  in  the 
liturgy,  and  even  of  their  often-avowed 
hopes  for  a  complete  future  union  of  the 


two  chief  church  bodies  in  Jugoslavia.  This 
last,  however,  is  surely  premature,  if  not 
hopeless,  the  asserted  supremacy  of  Rome 
and  the  infallibility  dogma  hardly  leaving 
ground  for  any  compromise  short  of  sur- 
render and  absorption. 

The  Catholics  constitute  38  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population,  the  Orthodox  (Greek) 
communicants  42  per  cent.  The  next  largest 
mass  is  Mohammedan,  themselves  mostly 
of  Slavic  stock,  a  dozen  times  more  numer- 
ous than  either  Jews  or  Protestants  (each 
about  130,000).  This  Mussulman  element 
of  1,500,000  would  therefore  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  any  mere  churchly  divi- 
sion. The  constitution  actually  secured  its 
narrow  majority  only  by  large  economic 
concessions  to  this  very  group,  though  most 
of  the  votes  came  from  a  fusion  of  the  two 
chief  Serbian  parties,  the  "Radicals"  and 
the  "Democrats,"  both  of  course  prevaU- 
ingly  Orthodox. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  discontent  is 
chiefly  among  those  who  as  Croats  oppose 
centralization,  and  also  as  Catholics  feel 
themselves  discriminated  against.  Every- 
where, however,  and  among  all  confessions, 
there  is  a  large  anti-dynastic  and  republican 
element,  besides  the  Socialists,  the  Bolshe- 
vists and  the  faithful  followers  of  the  erratic 
Raditch,  whose  political  creed  is  as  difficult 
to  delineate  as  Mr.  Hearst's  or  Mr.  Borah's. 

The  first  avowed  grievance  of  the  Catho- 
lics may  seem  almost  amusing:  it  was  an 
order  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction  putting 
gymnastic  and  athletic  work  in  the  public 
schools  under  the  rules  of  the  "  Sokol, ' '  which, 
beginning  as  a  sort  of  patriotic  National 
Athletic  Association  or  Turnverein  for  all 
Slavic  lands,  seems  to  have  fallen  of  late 
years  largely  into  the  control  of  "Free- 
thinkers." More  serious  is  an  attack  on  the 
arrangement  under  which  the  religious 
instruction  is  given  by  the  clergy  (or  nuns) 
of  each  faith  to  their  own  children.  In 
particular,  a  ceremonial  which  included 
individual  confession  was  put,  with  all  the 
other  exercises  in  school-hours,  under  the 
personal  surveillance  and  control  of  the 
r^ular  teachers,  largely  Orthodox  and 
Jews. 

It  is  declared  that  even  Jews  and  Protes- 
tants share  much  more  Uberally  than  the 
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Catholics  in  state  grants.  (Apparently 
bishops  of  all  faiths  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  treasury  for  their  stipends.)  The 
recent  agrarian  laws  are  almost  as  confisca- 
tory in  many  cases  as  those  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists. Great  estates,  up  to  1500  acres,  have 
been  entirely  taken  away  from  Catholic 
monasteries  which  also  supported  hospitab, 
schools,  etc.,  and  distributed  to  peasants  at 
absurdly  small  rentals,  rarely  paid;  while 
the  compensatory  grant  to  the  monastery 
is  not  even  sufficient,  if  actually  received,  to 
cover  the  taxes,  which  are  still  assessed 
upon  it! 

All  this  and  much  more,  set  forth  in  de- 
taU,  but  in  dignified  and  moderate  lan- 
guage, and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  a 
general  Catholic  synod,  certainly  look  like 


spoliation,  if  not  persecution,  of  the  great 
minority  body.  A  committee  of  general 
inquiry,  including  two  Romanist  bishops, 
has  just  been  selected  by  the  Belgrade 
government,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of 
remedial  action  and  of  a  conciliatory  future 
policy. 

Meantime,  the  closing  assurance  as  to 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  rings  true: 

Their  Jugoslavic  loyalty  is  as  ardent  as  in  the 
happy  days  of  1918.  ''We  entered  into  the  State 
lovingly,"  writes  one  of  them,  "and  so  we  desire 
to  remain  in  it,  but  we  wish  our  Catholic  convictions 
to  be  respected."  That  is  our  aspiration.  We  have 
not  forgotten  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Serbs 
during  the  war  for  the  common  cause.  They  too 
should  remember  the  aid  we  have  given  them.  Let 
them  not  dissipate  in  barren  confessional  strife  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  which  b  at  once  theirs  and  ours. 


Uncle  Sam  as  a  Destroyer  of  '^ Varmints^ ^ 


IT  may  be  a  bit  difficult  for  the  average 
citizen — especially  if  he  happens  to  live 
east  of  the  Mississippi — to  reaUze  that  one 
of  Uncle  Sam*s  important  and  difficult  jobs 
recently,  has  been  the  hunting  down  and 
exterminating  of  wild  animals — wolves, 
coyotes  (prairie  wolves),  bobcats  (bay 
linx)  mountain  lions  (puma),  bears,  and 
like  predatory  beasts.  Yet  so  much  so  has 
this  been  the  case  that  the  subject  has  been 
considered  in  the  serious  and  scientific 
"Year  Book'*  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  article  (by  W.  R.  Bell, 
assistant  biologist  of  the  Biological  Survey) 
recently  has  been  republished  by  the  Survey 
in  a  special  pamphlet.  The  title  of  the 
article  is  "Hunting  Down  Stock  Killers,*' 
which  sounds  like  the  name  of  a  motion 
picture  film,  but  the  process,  as  conducted, 
is  far  more  serious  business. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  pamphlet  is 
shown  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of 
a  big  touring  car,  loaded  with  dead  wolves, 
while  a  hunter  stands  alongside  holding  up 
a  dead  wolf,  by  a  hind  leg.  It  doesn't  look 
much  like  a  picture  of  a  "joy-ride";  and 
Mr.  Bell  remarks: 

In  man's  introduced  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
colts  and  other  domestic  stock,  the  original  rangers 
of  the  country  found  a  ready  supply  to  be  preyed 
upon  day  after  day  and  night  after  night.  What 
more  natural  than  for  the  hungry  wolf  to  draw 
upon  the  ever-replenished  reservoir  discovered  in 
the  stock  corral  or  the  open  range?  The  nature  of 
the  business  upon  which  the  predator>*  kind  Were 
engaged  was  no  secretj  of  course,  and  gun,  trap. 


and  poison  were  resorted  to  by  the  early  ranchers, 
each  man  for  himself,  with  now  and  then  a  com- 
munity hunt  as  the  needs  were  more  pressing. 
Learmng  that  they  had  to  contend  with  protectors 
of  their  new-found  food  supply,  the  prowlers  be- 
came more  and  more  wary  m  approach  and  kill, 
until  what  originated  in  a  mere  matter  of  satisfying 
a  craving  for  food,  has  developed  into  a  war  to  the 
death. 

Uncle  Sam,  tired  of  the  drain  on  hb  resources  of 
$20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  every  year  through  the 
slaughter  of  domestic  stock  by  predatory  animals, 
now  keeps  constantly  in  the  field  a  force  of  hunters 
who  are  instructed  to  wipe  out  these  nonproducers. 
In  their  place,  and  safe  from  their  depredations,  it 
is  the  aim  to  populate  the  range  country  with  flocks 
and  herds,  and  m  this  way  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  live-stock  and  of  meat  that  goes  on  the 
family  table. 

In  some  persons  the  pictiu^e  of  that  motor 
car,  full  of  dead  wolves,  and  the  picture 
elsewhere  of  the  heaps  of  pelts  of  dead 
predatory  animals,  will  arouse  a  twinge  of 
pity  and  something  very  like  indignation, 
that  these  creatures  should  be  slain  because 
they  had  eaten  when  they  were  hungry; 
and  they  will  wonder  what  good  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  would  have  had  to  say 
about  it.  Another  point  of  view,  that  of 
Mr.  Bell,  and  his  kind,  he  expresses  as 
follows: 

The  average  destruction  of  these  animals  b  esti- 
mated to  be  for  each  wolf  and  mountain  lion  about 
$1000  worth  of  live  stock  annually;  each  coyote 
and  bobcat  $50  worth;  and  each  stock-killing  bear 
$500  worth.  Statistics  may  leave  the  stockman 
unmoved  and  uninterested,  but  a  vivid,  lasting 
impression  b  made  when  he  finds  one  of  hb  valu- 
able steers  pulled  down  by  a  wolf,  one  of  hb  colts 
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struck  down  by  a  mountain  lion,  the  scattered  car- 
casses of  several  of  his  sheep  killed  by  coyotes  for 
a  sheer  lust  of  killing,  or  a  valuable  cow  maimed 
or  with  skull  crushed  by  a  blow  from  the  powerful 
paw  of  a  grizzly. 

If,  indeed,  the  world  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  human  species,  and  a  certain  number 
of  them  choose  to  occupy  our  Western  plains 
and  mountains  as  herdsmen,  like  those  of 
the  pastoral  age,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  come  to  their  rescue, 
provided  there  is  no  other  side  of  the  story 
of  their  present  struggle  against  the  pred- 
atory animals,  whose  natural  home  has 
been  invaded.    Says  Mr.  Bell: 

The  "following  typical  cases  are  illustrative  of  the 
destructiveness  of  the  predatory  animals,  and  of  the 
importance  of  operations  for  their  control:  In 
Colorado  a  single  wolf  took  toll  of  nearly  $3000 
worth  of  cattle  in  one  year.  In  Texas  two  wolves 
killed  seventy-two  sheep,  valued  at  $9  each,  during 
a  period  of  two  weeks.  One  wolf  in  New  Mexico 
kiUed  twenty-five  head  of  cattle  in  two  months; 
while  another  was  reported  by  stockmen  in  the 
same  State  to  have  killed  150  cattle,  valued  at 
not  less  than  $5000,  during  six  months  preceding 


his  capture  by  a  Survey  hunter.  In  Wyoming  two 
male  wolves  were  killed,  which  during  one  month 
had  destroyed  150  sheep  and  seven  colts;  another 
pair  were  reported  to  have  killed  about  $4000  worth 
of  stock  during  the  year  preceding  their  capture; 
while  another,  captured  in  June,  had  killed  thirty 
head  of  cattle  during  the  preceding  spring.  The 
county  agricultural  agent  at  Coalville,  Utah,  re- 
ported that  wolves  had  taken  20  per  cent,  of  the 
year's  calf  crop  in  that  section.  A  wolf  taken  in 
New  Mexico  was  known  to  have  killed  during  the 
preceding  five  months  twenty  yearling  steers,  nine 
calves,  one  cow,  fifteen  sheep,  and  a  valuable  she?p 
dog.  In  two  weeks  at  Ozona,  Tex.,  two  wolves 
killed  seventy-six  sheep. 

In  Oregon  four  coyotes  in  two  nights  killed  fifteen 
pure-bred  rams,  valued  at  $20  each.  One  flock  in 
Morgan  County,  Utah,  was  attacked  by  three 
coyotes  and  $500  worth  of  sheep  were  killed  in  an 
hour.  Near  ^tonito,  Colo.,  sixty-seven  ewes, 
valued  at  about  $1000,  became  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  herd;  all  were  found  killed  by 
coyotes. 

After  a  persofial  investigation  in  igi;,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  New 
Mexico  reported  that  34,350  cattle,  165,000  sheep 
and  850  horses  are  killed  annually  by  predator>' 
animals  in  that  State,  these  losses  amounting  to 
$2,715,250.  This  involves  the  loss  of  16,000,000 
pounds  of  meat,  and  about  1,320,000  pounds  of  wool. 


Japan  ^s  Insular  Colonies 


M  ROBERT  CHAUVELOT,  who 
•  writes  copiously  and  gracefully  on 
this  subject  in  the  Revue  Mondiale  for 
September  15,  is  a  keen  observer,  with 
scientific  training,  who  voyaged  extensively 
in  the  Pacific  during  1910-1911,  and  con- 
fesses that  he  enjoyed  everywhere  the 
hospitality  of  the  Germans,  who  were  then 
in  power.  In  the  Japanese  character, 
colonizing  methods,  and  ambitions  he  can 
see  nothing  to  criticize  nor  to  fear.  His 
descriptive  study  widens  at  the  close,  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  largest  problems  in 
world  politics. 

The  extraordinary  birth-rate  of  Japan 
has  nearly  doubled  her  population  within 
three  decades,  so  the  outward  pressure  is 
inevitable,  whether  the  real  policy  of  her 
rulers  is  truly  imperialistic  or  not.  While 
the  United  States  regards  itself  as  the 
especial  protector  of  Chinese  independence, 
and  England  has  the  most  acute  anxieties 
as  to  India,  so  the  Frenchman's  first  thought 
is  for  Indo-China,  where,  in  a  region  half 
again  as  large  as  France,  some  15,000  of  his 
countrymen  hold  in  control  more  than  a 
thousand  times  as  many  natives. 

Though  the  southern  and  Malayan 
origin  of  the  Japanese  people  is  accepted  as 


unquestioned,  they  are  described  as  fully 
settled  and  content  in  their  northern  archi- 
p)elago.  On  the  decidedly  inadequate  as- 
surance of  a  "European  diplomatic  per- 
sonality, whose  name  I  have  promised  not 
to  mention,**  the  writer  expects  us  to  share 
his  full  confidence  that  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  actual  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  is 
to  be  over  the  islands  from  Saghalien  to 
Formosa  at  most — with  a  parenthetical 
mention  of  a  continental  protectorate  over 
Korea.  Even  "  in  Manchuria,  as  in  eastern 
Siberia,  China,  and  the  Far  East  generally, 
nothing  is  sought  beyond  *  moral  and  com- 
mercial radiation,'  the  *  honorable  wooing* 
of  Prince  Ito."  The  writer,  however, 
avowedly  derives  his  own  confidence  solely 
from  "the  policy,  the  military  and  naval 
action,  of  the  successive  (Nippon)  cabinets 
from  the  treaty  of  Versailles  to  the  present 
day,**  thus  parrying  any  retort  which  re- 
calls those  destructive  demands  made  upon 
China,  just  when  the  European  Allies  were 
most  fully  absorbed  in  the  world-struggle. 
The  writer  gives  his  warmest  approval 
to  "the  remarkable  spirit  and  method,  the 
development  of  war  and  merchant  marine, 
and  the  successful  penetration,  stamped 
with  the  most  far-sighted  modern  human- 
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ity,  of  our  eastern  Allies  and  friends. "  This 
humane  penetration  includes,  In  Formosa, 
for  example,  a  network  of  strategic  cleared 
roads,  punctuated  by  strong  block-houses, 
with  loop-holes,  and  made  still  more  secure 
by  elaborate  entanglements  of  heavily 
charged  electric  wires— which  are  steadily 
encircling  and  civilizing  the  ''rebellious," 
that  is,  the  would-be  independent  native 
tribes.  There  is  a  large,  well-trained  body 
of  militia,  or  constabulary  force,  of  uni- 
formed natives,  officered  and  led  by 
Japanese.  Under  such  persuasion,  even 
the  chiefs  of  the  most  savage  tribes  are 
exchanging  their  ancestral  pursuit  of  "  head- 
hunting" for  the  peaceful  and  lucrative  one 
of  "camphor-hunting,"  in  the  pay  of  their 
new  overl<)rds. 

The  modern,  well-equipped  canning  fac- 
tories already  supply  very  large  quantities 
of  fish.  Japan's  favorite  food.  In  particular 
the  herring  and  salmon  appear  in  such  im- 
mense and  close-packed  shoals  that  they 
not  onl>'  arc  frequently  lifted  out  of  the 


water  with  the  bare 
hand,  but  upset  ami 
wreck  the  light  boats 
and  canoes  of  the  fisher- 
men! From  the  isles  of 
Oceanica  the  chief  return 
is  still  copra.  Thence, 
also,  the  traveler  brings 
back  somewhat  less  mar- 
velous tales,  especially-  of 
the  deep  and  prolonged 
diving  by  the  islanders. 
For  a  really  burning 
question,  in  which  we 
Americans  also  are  di- 
rectly concerned,  the 
writer's  own  closing 
words  should  be  given 
in  extenso: 

It  is  the  question  of  the  in- 
terests and  of  the  status  i  f 
the  Japanese  in  the  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  form- 
erly Germnn  colonies,  situated 
btlinii  the  Equator,  and  which 
have  become  .Austraiian  and 
New  Zealand  possessions, 
likewise  by  the  mandate  of 
the  Leaj^e  of  Nations. 

I  voyaged  in  igio-igti 
among  most  of  these  islands, 
notably  in  German  Xew 
Guinea  and  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago.  I  observed, 
three  years  before  the  war, 
that  the  Japanese  enjoyed  in 
.ill  these  various  settlements 
aU  the  recoRnized  rights  of  foreigners — quite 
contrary  to  what  is  going  on  in  .\uslralia.  in 
New  Zealand,  in  Canada  and  the  I'nited  Slates, 
where  the  subjects  of  the  Mikado,  characterized 
by  law  as  "Mongolians"  (along  with  the 
Chinese  and  Siamese),  can  acquire  no  title  la 
real    estate,    because    they    are    regarded    as 

This  then  is  the  question  that  arises:  In  these 
ex-German  islands  and  archipelagos  of  the  Hacific 
which  have  come  under  the  domination  of  .Vustralia 
and  New  Zealand,  arc  the  Japanese  going  to  see 
themselves  more  rigorously'  and  \-exatiously  treated 
than  in  the  time  of  the  Germans,  and  that  bj-  their 
Allies  in  the  Great  War.  the  Anglo-Saxon  Domin- 
ions? In  other  words,  will  these  Duminions,  \-\c- 
torious  and  aggrandized,  have  the  black  ingratitude 
to  ignore  all  that  was  done  by  Japan,  the  faithful 
and  loyal  ally  of  the  British  mother  countrj'? 

It  seems  as  if  to  put  that  question  were  to  answer 
it,  in  the  negative  of  course. 

And  if  it  be  permitted  me,  In  closing,  to  formulate 
a  wish,  I  would  utter  my  hope,  that  the  affectionate 
efforts  of  France  and  of  Italy  mav  smooth  away,  by 
their  friendly  and  prudent  diplomac)'.  all  future 
exasperation.  That  would  be  the  best  fashion  to 
contribute  to  the  consolidation  of  that  world  peace, 
so  dearly  bought,  lor  which,  under  their  allied 
wooden  crosses  on  all  the  battle-fields,  our  immoriat 
glorious  heroes,  already  avenged,  are  n-niting. 
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Medical  Service  by  Radio 

NOT  long  ago  we  read  occasionally  in  connected  with  the  Seamen's  Church  Insti- 
the  newspapers  of  cases  in  which  sick  tute,  as  chief  of  the  navigation  school.  The 
or  injured  sailors  on  the  high  seas  were  Institute  has  a  medical  staff,  which  gives 
treated  via  radio  by  doctors  on  shore.  The  advice  to  sailors  ashore.  The  Captain  con- 
age  of  miracles  moves  fast.  The  other  day  ceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  activities 
the  procedure  just  mentioned  was  sporadic  of  this  staff  over  the  seas.  The  matter  was 
and  exceptional,  but  now  it  is  being  sys-  taken  up  with  the  authorities  in  Washii^- 
tematized,  standardized  and  made  a  matter  ton  and  the  use  of  a  Government  wireless 
of  routine.  How  this  has  come  about  is  station  was  obtained.  The  new  service  was 
told  by  Homer  Croy  in  Popular  Radio  soon  in  full  operation. 
{N.  Y.l 


Probably  few  landsmen  realize  that  doc- 
tors are  rarely  carried  on  vessels  other  than 
passenger  ships.    We  read: 

Many  and  many  is  the  ship  that  has  no  doctor: 
freighters,  carRo  ships,  tramp  steamers,  tankeis, 
fruit  boats,  fishine  vessels,  schooners.  In  fact,  only 
15  per  cent,  of  the  ships  tiiat  sail  the  seas  cany 
doctors.  There  is  a  law  which  requires  all  ships  with 
Mty  or  more  in  the  crew  to  cany  a  radio  outfit,  but 
they  may  have  a  hundred  in  the  crew  and  not  have 
a  doctor  aboard — so  long  as  they  don't  carry  pas- 
sengers. But  a  ship  with  even  one  paying  passenger 
must  have  a  doctor.  It  is  one  of  the  queer  quirks  of 
the  law.  To  judge  by  the  statutes  a  seaman  is  a 
h^e  and  hearty  bdi^ual  who  has  felt  well  ever 
since  he  cut  his  teeth,  while  a  passenger  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  sit  around  and  enjoy  liimself  is  trem- 
bluw  on  the  brink  of  a  breakdown. 

The  English  marine  law  is  better  than  ours.  By 
it  the  master  of  a  vessel  b  required 
lo  know  the  principles  of  first  aid.  ^^.^_^^^ 
But  we  have  no  such  law.  The  cap- 
tain of  an  American  freighter  can 
put  to  sea  without  knowing  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  from  a  belaying  pin. 
The  English  captain,  in  time  of 
emergency,  can  adnunister  rough 
help,  but  our  captain  can  only  look 
sympathetic  and  offer  to  write  to 
relatives.  As  a  result,  thousands  of 
American  seamen  suffer.  And  the 
stories  they  can  tell!  Bodies  fall  on 
them,  legs  arc  crushed,  fingers  disap- 
pear in  the  machinery — and  the 
captain  is  called  on  to  perform  the 
office  of  doctor.  Sailors  hold  the 
screaming  man  while  the  captain 
amputates.  There  is  no  opiate;  the 
victim  is  tied  to  the  bunk  and  the 
ship  goes  on.  Engine-room  waste 
is  used  lo  bind  wounds  and  oakum 
b  poured  on  open  sores.  AVhen 
there  is  a  bum,  lubricating  oil  is 
emptied  on  it  and  the  crisis  is  con- 
sidered past. 

Such  is  the  deplorable 
situation  that  is  now  being 
relieved  through  the  magic  of 
wireless.  The  new  era  was 
inaugurated  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  veteran  seaman,  Captain 
Robert  W.  Huntington,  who  is 


good;  [ 


great  boon  haa  come  to  the 
Mmed.  But  not  as  much  oil 
had  been  poured  on  the  troubled  waters  as  the 
quieted  waves  might  seem  to  indicate.  Under- 
neath, there  was  still  something  wrong.  For  many 
times  when  calls  came  in  for  help,  and  medical  ad- 
vice was  sent  back,  the  ship  had  none  of  the  reme- 
dies su^ested;  in  fact,  outside  of  castor  oil,  calomel 
and  quinine  the  ship's  medical  chest  was  as  bare  as 
Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard.  The  doctor  might 
prescribe  relief,  but  he  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that  the  ship  had  this  on  board.  He  was  pre- 
scribing in  the  dark.  Then  it  was  that  Captain 
Huntington  hit  upon  another  idea — the  idea  of  the 
standardised  medicine  chest. 

Each  ship  going  to  sea  was  to  be  equipped  with  a 
medicine  chest  in  which  were  to  be  aU  tlie  standard 
drugs  and  remedies.  These  were  to  be  plainly 
marked,  the  doctor  was  to  know  exactly  what  was 
aboard  the  ship  and  thea  he  could  dovetail  com- 
plaint and  treatment.     The  matter  was  taken  up 
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with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  was  favor- 
ably received.  It  is  now  awaiting  action.  If  passed 
it  will  bring  relief  to  thousands  of  seamen  who  in 
the  past,  in  the  words  of  the  fo'c's'le,  have  had  to 
grin  and  bear  it.  The  supplies  are  to  be  bought  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  that  ches^ 
and  inferior  drugs  are  not  foisted  upon  the  seamen, 
and  inspected  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  their 
strength  has  not  deteriorated. 

The  work  of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  con- 
tinued, and  legs  were  saved  and  stomachs  were 
calmed,  but  the  job  became  too  big.  It  meant  that 
an  operator  must  be  on  duty  day  and  night.  Money 
was  low;  a  few  donations  came  in,  but  it  was  more 
than  the  Institute  could  manage  on  its  slender 
resources.     At   last   arrangements   were   consum- 


mated with  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and 
this  in  turn  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  The  doctors  of  the  latter  are  at  its  call. 
It  now  has  stations  at  Chatham,  Mass.;  Siasconset, 
Mass.;  on  the  Bush  Terminal  Building,  Brooklyn; 
one  in  Cape  May,  New  Jersey;  and  another  in  San 
Francisco.  The  call  letters,  in  order,  are:  WCC, 
WSC.  WNY,  WCY,  and  KPH  for  San  Francisco. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  sailors — who  once 
suffered  and  died  needlessly — now,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  are,  can  have  medical  aid  within 
a  few  minutes.  In  fact,  it  is  now  possible  for  a 
sailor  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  to  get  attention  more 
quickly  than  if  the  doctor  lived  a  few  blocks  up  the 
street.  With  radio  there  is  always  a  doctor  at 
home.    Radio  has  hung  a  shingle  on  every  ship. 


The  Potash  Fields  of  Alsace 


IN  THE  Revue  Mondiale  for  August,  Louis 
Jacquet,  an  engineer,  writes  a  brief  but 
most  interesting  account  of  the  great  Alsa- 
tian potash  deposits,  first  discovered  by 
chance  under  the  forest  of  Wittelsheim  in 
1909  by  seekers  for  petroleum.  These 
potash  beds  have  multiplied  the  value  of 
the  province  either  to  Germany  or  France. 
The  former  still  possesses  by  far  the  largest 
beds  anywhere  known.  They  extend  from 
Stassfurt  in  Prussian  Saxony,  where  they 
have  been  worked  for  sixty  years  with  great 
profit,  nearly  to  Mecklenburg,  covering 
some  1200  square  miles.  A  German  syndi- 
cate, controlling  both  regions,  worked  the 
Alsatian  mines  only  on  a  relatively  small 
scale;  but  have  now,  of  course,  to  face  a 
most  bitter  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the 
French  owners. 

The  Alsace  field  appears  to  be  relatively 
small,  about  eighty  square  miles.  However, 
the  percentage  of  '*pure  potash''  is  much 
higher  than  at  Stassfurt,  averaging  20  per 
cent,  as  against  12  per  cent.,  and  the  raw 
material  consists  almost  wholly  of  "syl- 
vinite"  (double  potassium  and  sodium 
chloride),  while  in  Germany  many  potassic 
and  sodic  salts,  including  rock  salt,  are 
found  intermingled. 

The  German  beds  almost  defy  estimate 
as  to  their  gross  value;  but  German  and 
French  scientific  conmiissions  have  made 
successive  estimates  on  the  value  of  the 
Alsatian  deposits,  varying  but  little  from 
twelve  billion  dollars. 

In  the  decade  just  before  the  world  war, 
the  German  syndicate  (in  which  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  himself  had  a  large  financial 
interest)  brought  the  total  annual  output 
up  to  over  a  million  tons  of  pure  potash,  of 


which  half  was  utilized  in  Germany,  25 
per  cent,  exported  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  remainder  disposed  of  to  other  foreign 
customers  and  German  colonies,  France 
obtaining  only  40,000  tons. 

As  to  the  uses  for  saltpeter  and,  eventually, 
explosives,  nothing  is  said,  beyond  the 
passing  remark  that  the  uses  in  the  arts, 
though  numerous  and  important,  exhaust 
comparatively  little  of  the  precious  material. 

Very  remarkable  are  the  figures  indicat- 
mg  the  stunulus  given  to  German  agri- 
culture: 

Potash  is  indispensable  to  cultivated  land.  A 
soil  of  medium  fertility  ought  to  contain  from  two- 
tenths  to  three- tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  it.  While 
this  enrichment  is  especially  essential  to  the  vine 
and  the  potato,  yet  cereals,  grazing  land,  grass  and 
gardens,  though  they  do  not  require  so  large  an 
amount,  cannot  get  on  without  it,  and  in  all  events 
the  presence  of  the  potash  improves  notably  the 
results  from  cultivation.  In  this  respect,  further- 
more, the  example  of  Germany  is  quite  convincing. 
If  she  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  soil  of  quite 
mediocre  fertility,  regarded  even  as  rather  arid, 
like  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  for  example,  cer- 
tainly much  inferior  to  our  own  lands,  avera^  re- 
turns of  19.2  quintals  of  wheat  and  103.35  qumtals 
of  potatoes,  against  13.8  and  72.30  quintals  in 
France,  it  must  not  be  attributed  to  anything  save 
a  large  and  judicious  use  of  fertilizers  in  general, 
but  above  all  of  potash  fertilizers.  In  loio,  while 
the  Germans  were  spreading  102 j  kilos  (2255  lbs.) 
on  a  square  kilometre  (250  acres)  we  were  putting 
on  only  70  kilos  (154  lbs.) !  Of  course,  we  were  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  them  for  this  fertilizer,  which 
we  were  using,  as  has  been  seen,  only  most  sparingly. 

An  interesting  contest  is  now  in  progress 
in  France  over  the  control  of  this  great 
industry: 

Since  the  armistice,  all  the  German  property  has 
been  confiscated,  and  after  confiscation  the  work 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Alsatian  G>mmercuJ 
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Potash  Company,  at  Mulhouse.  This  provisional 
arrangement  has  not  yet  been  ended.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  confiscated  property  there  is, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  no  evidence  of  neglect, 
since  from  3^^,241  tons  of  crude  salts  taken  out  in 
1913,  the  million  mark  was  passed  in  1920,  though 
only  to  drop,  it  is  true,  to  902,166  tons  in  1921. 
It  will  surely  be  realized  that  this  provisional  plan 
must  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Dismissing  the  proposal  of  a  mere  govern- 
ment monopoly  as  being  sufficiently  con- 
demned by  recent  painful  experiences,  the 
writer  continues: 

Of  the  two  other  projects,  the  one,  advocated  by 
the  Alsatian  members  of  ])arliament,  would  consist 
of  a  concession  to  a  single  company^  capable,  as 
they  think,  of  realizing  a  better  return,  having 
greater  facilities  for  the  best  technical  management 
and  being  above  all  in  a  better  position  to  contend 
against  German  competition,  particularly  in  foreign 
markets.  The  other,  offered  by  the  government, 
carries  with  it  the  division  of  the  mines  among  four 
companies,  with  financial  participation  by  the 
state,  which  remains  the  owner  and  reserves  the 
right  of  comptrollership. 

The  first  concession  would  be  limited  to  the  rural 
savings  banks  of  the  new  departments  which  have 
again  become  French,  Upper  Rhine,  Lower  Rhine, 
and  Moselle  (i.e.  Alsace  and  Lorraine);  the  second, 
to  the  present  Alsatian-Lotharingian  holders  of 
shares  and  various  Aliatian  interests;   the  third  to 


French  agriculturalists,  and  to  the  state  participa- 
tion; the  fourth  to  chemical  manufacturers  and 
others  consuming  potash  and  its  salts.  These  four 
companies,  finally,  would  be  combined  in  a  single 
Consortium,  similar  to  the  German  combine  which 
has  accomplished  such  excellent  results,  and  having 
sole  chaige  of  sales  to  other  countries. 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  this  last  combination 
were  the  best,  for  an  undertaking  of  such  importance 
is  surely  of  a  nature  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  single 
company. 

The  writers  hop)e  is  to  attain  in  five 
years  an  annual  production  of  one  million 
tons  of  pure  potash,  reached  by  the  Ger- 
man masters  of  Alsace  in  191 5,  with  a 
present  market  value  of  $100,000,000. 

The  closing  words  have  the  usual  tang 
of  all  French  political  or  even  economic 
utterances  at  the  present  time: 

Nor  must  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  during 
this  period  the  Germans,  who  have  a  thousand 
reasons  for  dreading  our  competition,  will  not  be 
idle.  Not  only  are  they  seeking  to  reduce  in  every 
way  the  cost  of  production,  but  they  are  multiplying 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  foreign  markets,  and, 
above  all,  that  of  the  United  States,  the  largest 
purchaser  in  this  line.  We  have  paid  the  price  to 
realize  that  they  are  adepts  at  economic  propaganda, 
at  ^*  dumping ''  and  at  lowering  the  value  of  the 
mark. 


Fabre's  Scientific  Shortcomings 


IN  AMERICA  we  have  had  some  prom- 
inent "nature- writers"  whose  names 
are  conspicuously  absent  from  bib- 
liographies of  the  serious  literature  of 
natural  history,  and  who  were,  in  fact, 
complete  nonentities  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  Their  works  are  naturally 
and  necessarily  replete  with  scientific  blun- 
ders. Jean  Henri  Fabre,  the  French 
entomologist,  was  not  a  naturalist  of  this 
type.  He  was  a  trained  scientist  and  a 
writer  of  formal  scientific  books  and  papers, 
as  well  as  of  the  charming  essays  that  have 
made  him  famous  throughout  the  world. 
The  reverence  felt  for  him  by  the  public 
at  large  is  shared  by  professional  entomol- 
ogists, and  thus  it  happens  that  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  took  advantage  of  a  recent  pro- 
fessional visit  to  the  south  of  France  to  make 
what  he  calls  a  "pilgrimage''  to  the  former 
home  of  Fabre,  "Harmas,"  in  the  village  of 
Serignan.  This  visit  he  describes  in  Natural 
History^  the  periodical  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
dan  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 


The  trip  was  made  in  company  with  two 
well-known  French  entomologists.  Dr.  Paul 
Marchal  and  Prof.  P.  Vayssifere,  the  latter 
a  former  pupil  of  Fabre  and  a  son  of  one 
of  Fabre's  old  friends  and  neighbors.  On 
arriving  at  the  house,  says  Dr.  Howard, 

We  dismounted,  rang  the  bell  at  the  gate,  and 
presently  heard  slow,  approaching  footsteps.  The 
gate  was  opened  by  a  httle,  old,  bent,  gray-haired 
woman,  apparently  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
of  age,  whom  Vayssi^re  addressed  as  Demoiselle 
Fabre;  and  he  was  recognized  in  turn  when  he 
mentioned  his  name.  He  introduced  Marchal  and 
myself,  and  the  introduction  was  acknowledged  very 
quietly  without  a  smile  or  without  any  special 
cordiality,  as  though  it  were  a  quite- to-be-expected 
thing  that  eminent  scientific  Frenchmen  and  foreign 
men  of  science  should  call  to  see  her  father's  house. 

The  writer  describes  the  house,  which  he 
says  is  "a  good  one,  hardly  beautiful,"  and 
the  garden,  covering  nearly  an  acre,  in 
which  were  flying  about  probably  the 
descendants  of  some  of  the  very  insects 
studied  by  the  famous  naturalist.  After 
this  description  we  come  to  the  part  of 
Dr.  Howard's  article  that  will  undoubtedly 
provide  ,a  shock  for  a  host  of  people  who 
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have  accepted  Fabre's  writings  as  gospel 
truth.  The  doctor  tells  of  the  profound 
emotion  he  felt  in  standing  where  Fabre 
had  stood,  walking  upon  the  ground  he  had 
traversed  for  so  many  years,  and  looking 
upon  the  apparatus  used  i:i  his  classic 
experiments.    He  adds: 

I  said  something  of  this  sort  to  niy  companions 
and  I  was  rather  shocked  to  find  Ihal  they  did  not 
entirely  share  my  admiration  for  the  great  writer, 
I  mentioned  Professor  Bouvier's  euiogium  published 
'n  the  Revue  gtiUraie  des  Stiences  pares  el  appliquls 


works  by  Ferlon,  published  in  Revue  Srienlifique 
in  September,  igi6.  I  was  aware  that  Fabre's 
theories  had  frequently  been  attacked  and  that  he 
had  made  many  critics  by  his  pronounced  anti- 
evolutionary  views,  but  I  did  not  know  that  his 
accuracy  as  an  observer  was  subject  to  serious 
challenge.  But  these  men  told  me  that,  while 
Fabre  ranks  among  the  great  in  France  as  a  popu- 
iariier  of  science  and  as  a  writer  of  wonderful  cfiarm, 
he  has  mode  too  many  mistakes  to  be  considered 
a  scientific  light  of  unblemished  luster. 

Since  then  I  have  read  Ferton's  account.  Ferton 
himself  died  in  1921,  in  Corsica,  where  he  had  hved 
for  the  fifteen  or  more  years  prior  to  bis  death.  He 
was  a  retired  officer  of  artillery,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  adjudged  the  keenest  and  most  careful 
student  of  the  habits  of  bees  and  wasps,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  instincts  of  these  creatures,  that  France 
has  produced.-  He  was,  therefore,  entirely  compe- 
tent to  criticize  a  large  part  of  Fabre's  work.  1  have 
often  been  asked  my  estimate  of  Fabre,  but  I  have 
■  '  "         s  the 


ways  been  inclined  to  accept  the  popular  judgment 
of  the  man.  In  fact,  asiae  from  Ferton's  article, 
everything  that  lias  been  written  about  Fabre 
since  his  death  has  been  paneg>'rical.  No  word  of 
criticism  seems  to  have  been  uttered.  Perhaps  this 
is  hardly  fair  to  his  numerous  readers  and  admirers. 
At  alt  events,  let  us  look  at  him  for  a  moment 
through  the  truthful,  trained,  and  thoroughly 
scientific  eyes  of  Ferton,  whi>  stales  distinctly  that 
P'abre  had  his  weak  side  and  that  his  published 
works  have  shown  a  trace  of  this  side.  He  says: 
"It  is  our  duty  to  show  our  tsrcal  men  just  as  they 
were.  Their  fame  will  not  be  diminished  by  this; 
and  Fabre,  in  spite  of  his  errors,  will  remain  the 
great  Fabre  to  whom  we  owe  many  beautiful  and 
important  discoveries,  described  in  marvelous  and 
enthusiastic  language.  It  is  with  this  thought  that 
I  allow  myself  to  make  certain  criticisms." 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Ferton's  long  essay  is 
appreciative.  He  analyzes  Fabre's  character;  he 
dwells  at  length  upon  many  of  his  most  interesting 
researches,  and  praises  to  an  extreme  tlie  charm  of 
bis  literary  style.  He  chariies  him,  however,  with 
ignorance  of,  or  non-acknonledgment  of,  the  work 
of  others;  with  carelessness  as  to  the  true  identity 
of  the  species  with  which  he  worked;  and  with  faulty 
observation  or  incorrect  statement  concerning  one 
or  more  of  the  species  that  he  studied.  In  each  of 
these  charges  he  brings  forward  his  evidence  in 
a  rather  conclusive  way.  but  we  have  no  space  in 
this  article  to  give  his  details.  Altliough  praiung 
Fabre's  charming  literary  style,  he  nevertheless 
charges  him  with  undue  redimilancy,  and,  in  at  least 
one  instance,  with  Imagining  an  incident  that  could 
never  have  occurred.  He  insists  that  Fabre's 
bitter  complaints  about  the  material  difficulties 
of  life  and  his  accusations  against  HK'tety  were  un- 
justified, and  that  he  had  a  comfortable  income  for 
vciy  many  years,  his  chronic  impecuniodty  coming 
from  his  indifference  to  domestic  economy. 
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News  of  Nature's  World 


Blossoms  of  the  Autumn 

BOTH  the  closed  and  the  fringed  gen- 
tians add  patches  of  a  beaudful  blue 
to  the  sombre  colors  of  the  roadsides  and 
meadows  these  days.  The  corolla  of  the 
former  is  tightly  closed  at  the  mouth,  and, 
as  Thoreau  says,  is  a  "  transcendent  blue," 
a  ''splendid  blue,  light  in  the  shade,  turning 
purple  with  age,"  "bluer  than  the  bluest 
s4yr,  they  lurk  in  the  moist  and  shady  re- 
cesses of  the  banks."  The  botanists  do  not 
pretend  to  say  why  they  are  closed.  The 
fringed  form  shows  its  four  lobes  spreading 
[pettily,  and  of  "Heaven's  own  blue,"  as 
Bryant  said,  smiling  up  out  of  the  moist 
meadows.  If  the  season  be  mild,  the  blos- 
soms often  linger  until  late  in  November; 
but  as  the  seeds  are  easily  washed  away, 
they  are  apt  to  change  their  abiding  places. 

Who  Paints  the  Leaves? 

In  the  summer-time,  when  the  trees  are 
full  of  life  and  strength,  their  leaves  are 
green,  because  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  a 
substance  called  chlorophyll,  which  gives 
them  their  beautiful  color.  In  the  autumn, 
this  green  color  begins  to  run  out  of  the 
leaves,  through  the  stems  and  into  the 
twigs  and  wood  of  the  branches.  But  in 
doing  this  it  leaves  a  yellow  substance  which 
had  been  hidden  in  the  green;  and  other 
substances  which  turn  red  in  the  cooler  air. 
That  is  why  the  red  colors  (and  the  yellow, 
too)  appear  when  the  cool  autumn  nights 
follow  the  warm  days.  So  if  it  is  Jack 
Frost  who  makes  the  nights  cool,  it  is  also 
he  who  turns  the  leaves  yellow  and  red, 
whatever  is  said  about  him  by  those  who 
don't  believe  in  him. 

Entertaining  Angels  Unawares 

In  one  of  her  books  about  flowers  Mrs. 
Parsons  tells  how,  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  there  was 
much  admiration  for  a  bed  of  beautiful 
blossoms,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Holland.  Many  of  the  admirers  were,  and 
probably  remained,  totally  unaware  that 
what  they  were  admiring  was  the  common 
American  butterfly-weed,  one  of  our  com- 
mon autumn  flowers,  seen  in  American 
meadows  and  pastures,  about  this  time. 
The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  about  two 
feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  flat-topped 
duster  of  bright,  orange-red  btossoms.    In 


summer  and  autumn  these  flowers  are 
likely  to  be  surrounded  by  swarms  of  butter- 
flies, but  the  pretty  picture  b  likely  to  be 
lost  upon  people  who  go  tearing  along  the 
roads  in  motor  cars.  The  plant  has  little 
of  the  milky  juice  of  its  namesake,  but  its 
seeds  are  attached  to  silky  tufts,  on  which 
they  float  away,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
breezes.  "Pleurisy-root"  is  another  name 
the  plant  got,  from  the  common  beUef 
that  from  its  roots  could  be  made  a  medi- 
cine which  would  cure  pleurisy.  From  the 
flowers,  the  Indians  made  a  kind  of  sugar, 
and  the  young  seedpods  they  boUed  for  a 
side-dish  to  be  eaten  with  buffalo-meat. 

The  ''Deadly''  Nightshade 

Few  colors  of  the  autumn  woods  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  bright  red  of  the  night- 
shade's cluster  of  drooping  berries.  ^'Dead- 
ly," these  berries  have  been  called,  which  is 
an  exaggeration,  though  they  are  more  or 
less  poisonous  and  should  never  be  eaten. 
"But,"  as  Thoreau  said,  "why  should  they 
not  be  poisonous?  Would  it  not  be  bad  taste 
to  eat  those  berries  which  are  ready  to  feed 
another  sense?"  Which  sounds  like  Tho- 
reau, a  man  who  had  many  queer  ideas,  but 
who  nevertheless  knew  nature  pretty  well, 
and  loved  the  out-of-doors. 

The  Most  Diurnal  of  Creatures 

Apparently  the  most  diurnal  of  con- 
temporaneous living  creatures  is  the  beau- 
tiful Arctic  tern,  a  bird  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  with  pearl  gray  back,  wings  and 
breast,  and  a  fine,  long,  deeply-forked  tail, 
like  a  barn  swallow's.  About  the  middle  of 
June,  the  female  bird  lays  her  three  or  foiir 
eggs  on  the  tundra,  as  far  north  as  land  hsts 
ever  been  discovered,  in  a  Uttle  hollow 
scooped  out  of  the  snow.  The  eggs  are 
hatched  and  the  chicks  are  fledged  by  about 
the  middle  of  August,  while  the  midnight 
sun  is  still  above  the  horizon.  As  soon  as 
they  are  ready,  the  birds  begin  their  mar- 
velous southward  flight,  which  carries  them 
in  a  more  or  less  zig-zag  line,  in  about  ten 
weeks'  time,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Ant- 
arctic continent,  measured,  in  a  straight 
line,  a  distance  of  about  11,000  miles. 
There  the  terns  tarry,  probably  a  few  weeks 
longer  than  in  their  northern  home,  to 
which  they  return,  by  a  different  route, 
from*  that  by  which    they    reached  their 
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southern  one.  Therefore,  the  birds  traverse 
at  least  22,000  miles,  and  see  at  least  eight 
months  of  daylight  each  year. 

Majesty  of  the  Eagle's  Presence 

About  the  finest  appreciation  of  the  life 
of  the  Bald  Eagle,  the  national  emblem,  is 
that  which  was  expressed  incidentally,  by 
John  Burroughs,  in  one  of  his  nature  essays: 

He  draws  great  lines  across  the  sky;  he  sees  the 
forest  like  a  cari>et  beneath  him,  he  sees  the  hills 
and  the  valleys  as  folds  and  wrinkles  in  a  many- 
colored  tapestry;  he  sees  the  river  as  a  silver  belt 
connecting  remote  horizons.  We  climb  mountain- 
peaks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  spectacle  that  is 
hourly  spread  out  beneath  him.  Dignity,  elevation, 
repose,  are  his.  I  would  have  my  thoughts  take  as 
wide  a  sweep.  I  would  be  as  far  removed  from  the 
petty  cares  and  turmoils  of  this  noisy  and  blustering 
world. 

Song  of  the  Hermit  Thrush 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  song  in  the 
American  woods  than  that  of  the  common 
hermit  thrush,  whose  recital  is  over  now 
for  the  year,  as  he  makes  his  way  to  his 
winter  home  in  the  southland.  And  there 
is  no  finer  appreciation  of  this  angelic  ut- 
terance than  is  that  of  John  Burroughs: 

A  few  nights  ago  I  ascended  a  mountain  to  see  the 
world  by  moonlight;  and  when  near  the  summit  the 
hermit  conunenced  his  evening  hymn  a  few  rods 
away  from  me.  Listening  to  this  strain  on  the  lone 
mountain,  with  the  full  moon  just  rounded  from  the 
horizon,  the  pomp  of  your  cities  and  the  pride  of 
your  civilization  seemed  trivial  and  cheap. 

Growth  of  Young  Birds 

Because  of  the  conditions  under  which 
young  birds  grow,  naturally  it  is  difficult 
to  indicate  the  rate  at  which  certain  physical 
developments  occur.  All  sorts  of  state- 
ments on  the  subject  are  printed  in  news- 
papers, but  few  are  more  than  mere  guesses. 
A  cedar  waxwing  has  been  known  in  an 
actual  experiment  to  double  its  weight  on 
the  first  day  of  its  life  out  of  the  egg  form; 
on  the  second  day,  its  weight  had  increased 
three-fold,  and  on  the  third  it  had  nearly 
quadrupled.  Twelve  days  after  appearing 
from  the  egg,  its  weight  had  increased 
thirteen-fold.  It  is  amusing  to  think  what 
would  happen  if  anything  like  the  same 
rates  of  increase  were  applied  to  human 
infants.  An  ordinary  infant,  weighing  nine 
pounds  at  birth,  would  weigh  twenty-seven 
pounds  on  its  second  day,  and  on  its  third 
day  would  weigh  about  thirty  pounds — 
sizable  infant — while  at  its  twelfth  (daily) 
birthday  it  would  tip  the  scales  at  108 
pounds!   The  comparison  at  least  serves  to 


indicate  the  amount  of  work  a  bird  mother 
must  do,  in  taking  care  of  perhaps  four  lusty 
children,  at  the  same  time;  and  the  amount 
of  food  each  assimilates,  per  day. 

A  Butcher  in  Feathers 

Our  readers  who  live  in  the  central  or 
Western  States  are  likely  to  have  a  glimpse, 
during  the  winter  months,  of  one  of  the 
strangest  of  our  native  birds,  the  northern 
shrike,  or  butcher-bird — or,  perhaps,  the 
logger-head  or  the  migrant  shrike — some- 
what variant  forms  of  the  same  species. 
The  first-named  form  breeds  in  what  the 
scientists  call  the  "Hudsonian  zone,"  and 
winters  southward  to  Central  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia.  It  appears  in  Southern  New 
York  from  the  end  of  October  until  the  first 
of  April,  in  Northern  Ohio,  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  Central  States. 

The  butcher-bird  fairly  earns  its  rather 
ominous  name  by  its  habit  of  catching  and 
killing  its  prey — chiefly  meadow  mice, 
grasshoppers,  and  small  birds — with  its  biU, 
an  unhawk-like  process;  and  impaling  them 
on  thorns,  the  barbed-wire  of  fences,  and 
sharp  twigs;  or  even  lodging  them  in  the 
crotches  of  limbs.  True  hawks  do  none  of 
these  things,  but  kill  and  carry  oflF  their 
victims  in  their  powerful  talons,  and  employ 
their  bills  only  for  tearing  or  devouring 
their  prey. 

Evidently,  the  butcher-bird  was  forced 
to  adopt  his  bill,  which  is  hooked  at  the  end 
and  powerful,  because  his  feet  are  small  and 
relatively  weak,  making  poor  weapons  for 
offense  or  defense.  He  even  carries  his  prey 
with  his  bill,  because  his  claws  are  so  weak 
that  he  evidently  has  learned  not  to  trust  to 
them  for  any  purpose,  excepting  in  perching. 

The  bird's  himting  habits  are  also  pecu- 
liar, and  are  much  like  those  of  the  fly- 
catchers. It  is  likely  to  be  seen  perched  on 
a  tree-top,  or  telegraph  line,  or  a  weather- 
vane,  where  it  waits  patiently  for  its  prey 
to  appear.  The  small  birds  know  well  that 
it  is  their  mortal  foe,  and  a  butcher-bird's 
presence  may  often  be  told  by  the  fact  that 
small  insectivorous  birds  will  suddenly 
"freeze" — become  rigid — even  before  the 
murderer  has  been  seen  by  a  human  ob- 
server. 

The  bird  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common 
robin;  its  upper  parts  are  gray,  the  wings 
and  tail  are  mostly  black,  with  the  outer 
feathers  partly — sometimes  entirely — black. 
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World  Politics 


The  Wreck  of  Europe.  By  Francesco  Nitti. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs,  Merrill  Company.  304  pp. 

Professor  Christian  Gauss,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  translated  the  second  revised  and  en- 
lai^ed  edition  of  ex-Premier  Nitti's  work.  Publica- 
tion of  the  original  edition  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England  resulted  in  much  unfavorable  criticbm. 
Signor  Nitti  b  a  trained  economist  as  well  as  a  states- 
man of  unusual  abilities,  and  his  book  was  largely 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  faults  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  he  supptorts 
the  position  taken  more  than  two  years  ago  by 
John  Maynard  Kejrnes,  but  goes  to  far  greater 
lengths  in  denoimcing  the  economic  failings  of  the 
Treaty. 

Cross  Currents  in  Europe  To-day.  By  Charles 
A.  Beard.     Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Co.     278  pp. 

An  intelligent  analysis  of  Europe's  economic  and 
political  situation  from  an  American  point  of  view. 


Professor  Beard  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
diplomatic  revelations  of  the  past  four  years,  and 
his  whole  discussion  is  based  on  historical  fact  as 
authenticated  by  documents.  He  refrains  through- 
out from  dogmatic  statement. 

The  Russian  TurmoiL  By  General  A.  I.  Deni- 
kin.    £.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    344  pp.    HI. 

Although  General  Denikin  first  won  international 
renown  as  commander-in-chief  of  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian movements  against  the  Bolshevists,  he  had 
a  distinguished  record  in  the  Russian  Imperial 
Army,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  original 
campaign  against  Germany.  This  volume  of 
memoirs,  military,  social  and  political,  is  mainly 
concerned  with  an  account  of  tne  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. He  saw  with  the  eyes  of  a  staff  officer  the 
dissolution  of  the  great  military  machine,  as  a  part 
of  which  he  had  spent  a  long  life,  having  risen  to 
high  rank  after  years  of  faithful  service  under  two 
Czars. 


History 


A  History  of  California:  the  American  Period. 
By  Robert  Glass  Cleland.  MacmiUan  Company. 
512  pp.     111. 

Excellent  work  is  being  done  by  the  younger 
historians  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Some  months 
ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chap- 
man's history  of  the  Spanish  Period  in  California, 
and  now  there  appears  a  volume  devoted  to  the 
American  period,  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Cleland.  Few 
of  our  States  have  had  so  romantic,  not  to  say 
dramatic,  episodes  in  their  history  as  are  recorded 
in  these  two  volumes.  The  early  days  of  trading 
and  exploring,  the  separation  of  California  from 
Mexico,  the  gold  rush,  the  Overland  Mail,  and  the 
building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  all  fall  within  the 
scope  of  Dr.  Cleland*s  book.  Those  were  stirring 
times  on  the  Coast,  and  the  recital  nowhere  lags  in 
interest. 

Secret  History  of  the  English  Occupation  of 
Eg3rpt.  By  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt.  Albert  A. 
Knopf.    416  pp. 

The  English  diplomat  and  traveler,  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt,  who  died  last  month,  probably  had 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  inside  facts  relating  to 
England's  occupation  of  Egypt  than  any  other 
Englishman.  For  many  years  the  present  volume' 
remained  in  manuscript,  because  publication  would 
have  been  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the  Britu^h 


Government.  The  work  was  practically  completed 
as  long  ago  as  1895,  was  revisied  in  1904,  and  pub- 
lished in  1907.  An  interesting  appendix  to  the 
volume  is  Arabi's  account  of  his  life  and  of  the 
events  of  1881-82  as  related  to  Mr.  Blunt  in  Arabic 
in  1903. 

The  New  Lamed  History.  By  J.  N.  Lamed. 
Springfield:  C.  A.  Nichols  Publishing  Company. 
Vol.  I :  A  to  Balk.    838  pp.    111. 

The  late  J.  N.  Lamed,  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library,  originated  what  he  called  "A  History  for 
Ready  Reference,'*  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  standard  historians.  This  work  was 
alphabetically  arranged,  like  an  encyclopaedia, 
and  has  been  widely  used.  The  publishers  have 
now  undertaken  a  complete  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  history  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Donald  E.  Smith,  with  a  competent  corps  of  re- 
searchers and  readers.  Many  excellent  illustra- 
tions and  maps  have  been  inserted.  The  first 
volume,  which  has  now  come  from  the  press,  gives 
abundant  promise  of  a  new  "Lamed,"  which  bids 
fair  to  be  even  more  useful  to  the  coming  generation 
than  its  predecessor  has  been  in  the  past.  About 
70  per  cent,  of  the  old  material  has  been  retained  in 
the  present  work,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  new  work 
comprises  additional  material  brought  together  by 
the  present  editorial  brganization.  Mechanically, 
the  work  b  entirely  new. 
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Biography  and  Reminiscence 


John  Burroughs  Talks.  By  Clifton  Johnson. 
Houghton  MifBin  Company.     358  pp.     111. 

These  conversations  with  John  Burroughs,  re- 
corded during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  are  more  frank  in  their  comment  on 
contemporary  f)ersonalities  than  any  of  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Burroughs  himself.  There  are 
interesting  passages  devoted  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Henry  Ford,  who  were 
close  friends  of  Burroughs,  and  other  chapters  which 
reveal  the  intimate  opinions  of  the  Sage  of  Slabsides 
on  various  topics  of  the  day.  Best  of  all,  however, 
are  the  reminiscences  of  Burroughs'  early  life. 

Glimpses  of  Authors.  By  Caroline  Ticknor. 
Houghton  MifBin  Company.     355  pp. 

Miss  Ticknor  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  founder 
of  the  famous  publishing  house  of  Ticknorfand  Fields, 
which  brought  out  the  works  of  practically  all  the 
authors  who  made  up  the  "New  England  group" 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  started  the  Atlantic 
Manthlyf  and  paid  royalties  to  eminent  British 
authors  before  the^  was  an  international  copyright. 
Ihe  personal  relations  .between  the  members  of  the 
house  and  their  literary  clients  were  peculiarly 
ciose.  For  many  years  Mr.  W.  D.  Ticknor  and 
Mr.  James  T.  Fields  carried  the  confidences  of 
authors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  To  the  fund 
of  information  about  the  personalities  of  American 
and  English  writers  thus  acquired  by  the  elders, 
Miss  Ticknor  seems  to  have  fallen  heir.    Her  book 


is  full  of  entertaining  chat  about  the  literary  lions 
of  the  past  generation,  much  of  which  now  reaches 
the  general  public  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Dickens  Goes  to  the  Play.  By  .\lexander 
Woollcott.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     239  pp.     III. 

By  emplo>nng  an  ingenious  method  Mr.  Wooll- 
cott makes  a  fresh  presentation  of  one  phase  of 
Dickens'  career  which  seems  to  have  received  from 
students  less  attention  than  it  deser\'ed — namely, 
his  long-continued  interest  in  the  theater.  It  will 
surprise  not  a  few  admirers  of  Dickens,  the  novelist, 
to  learn  that  at  more  than  one  stage  of  his  career 
he  figured  as  a  disappointed  and  unsuccessful  play- 
wright. Mr.  Woollcott  has  drawn  upon  the  letters 
of  Dickens,  as  well  as  passages  from  his  iibvels  and 
fugitive  writings,  and  added  to  the  assembled  ma- 
terial his  own  intelligent  comment. 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Howard  Fiimess.  Edited 
by  H.  H.  F.  J.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  \*ol. 
I.    351  pp.     III.     Vol.  II.     296  pp.  .  III.       T 

The  late  Dr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  was  known 
the  world  over  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar.  He 
had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  who  enjoyed  his  letters 
during  his  lifetime,  and  much  of  this  striking  cor- 
respondence is  now  shared  with  the  public.  The 
references  to  Shakespeare  in  these  letters  are  few 
and  far  between,  excepting  in  those  instances  where 
Dr.  Fumess  is  addressing  a  fellow  specialist. 


Description  and  Travel 


What  I  Saw  in  America.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Dodd,  Mead  k  Company.     296  pp. 

American  readers  generally  will  be  amused  by 
Mr.  Chesterton's  book,  and  few  if  any  will  find  in  it, 
we  believe,  any  reason  for  displeasure.  It  will 
impress  almost  all  of  them  as  a  remarkably  wise, 
witty  and  penetrating  analysis  of  things  American. 
In  short,  no  recent  visitor  from  England  has  come 
so  near  to  hitting  the  bull's-eye  in  his  printed  ob- 
servations. 

The  Russian  Immigrant.  By  Jerome  Davis. 
Macmillan.     219  pp.. 

This  is  the  first  book  in  the  English  language 
dealing  specifically  with  the  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sians who  have  settled  in  the  United  States.  The 
author  has  made  a  cross-section  of  the  outstanding 
social  forces  acting  on  the  Russian  immigrant  in 
this  country.  Much  of  the  information  that  he 
gives  is  almost  as  new  to  American  readers  as  it 
would  be  to  a  foreigner.  For  example,  the  country 
at  large  has  known  little  concerning  the  early  Rus- 
sian migrations  to  Alaska  and  California.  There 
are  chapters  on  *'  The  Russian  in  His  Home  Environ- 
ment"; *' Organized  Social  Forces,  Religious  and 
Educational";  and  "The  Russian's  Relation  to 
Our  Govrmment."  Dr.  Davis  has  packed  the  200 
pages  of  his  book  with  illuminating  facts. 


The  Charm  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  By  James 
Reid  Marsh.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany.    245  pp.    111. 

Mr.  Marsh  served  for  many  months  as  an  official 
of  the  Chinese  Customs.  He  learned  to  speak  and 
write  the  Chinese  language,  and  this  fact,  as  well  as 
his  official  position,  opened  to  him  many  opportuni- 
ties for  studying  the  land  and  people,  which  to  most 
travelers  would  have  remained  closed.  In  recount- 
ing his  experiences  he  has  achieved  the  kind  of 
informality  which  adds  so  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  travel  books.  One  would  never  be  remi  nded, 
in  reading  his  pages,  that  the  author  had  any  official 
relation  to  the  Chinese  Government — much  less  to 
the  prosaic  duties  of  a  customs  officer! 

Sentinels  Along  Our  Coast.  By  Francis  A. 
Collins.    The  Century  Company.     272  pp. 

Few  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  American  Light- 
house Service  which  guards  our  48,000  miles  of 
coast-line.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Collins  tells  the 
story  of  our  whole  system  of  lighthouse  protection, 
not  only  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  but 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  Mississippi  imd  in 
the  Philippines.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  latest  developments  in  the  art  of  steering  by 
radio  compmss. 


Economics:  Sociology 


Investment  Analysis.  By  Walter  Edwards 
Lagerqiiist.    Macmillan.     792  pp. 

The  analysis  of  investment  securities  is  a  com- 
paratively new  science.  This  is  one  of  the  first  books 
which  attempts  to  familiarize  the  general  reader  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  investment  analysis. 
To  do  this  effectively,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  a  very 
wide  field  of  economic  information.  In  order  to 
discuss  railroad,  public  utility,  and  industrial  bonds, 
not  to  speak  of  real  estate  securities,  the  author  has 
been  obliged. to  draw  upon  a  great  mass  of  data. 
To  compress  all  this  material  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  Volume  was  in  itself  no  slight  achievement. 
Prospective  investors  will  find  in  this  book  just  the 
facts  which  they  need  to  have  and  many  of  which 
have  been  heretofore  practically  inaccessible,  ex- 
cepting to  those  "on  the  inside."  In  addition,  the 
bibliography  is  most  useful  and  suggestive. 

The  Stock  Market,  By  S.  S.  Huebner.  Apple- 
ton.    496  pp. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  is  really  wider  than  its 
title  may  at  first  suggest.  It  is  not  the  stock  market 
in  its  spectacular  aspects  that  the  author  has  in 
mind.  His  book  deals  rather  with  the  broad  in- 
fluences of  the  exchanges  in  the  form  of  regulations 
and  standardized  practices  and  services,  which 
affect  our  whole  national  financial  system.  Besides 
describing  these  regulations  and  services,  the  author 
analyzes   the   fundamental   factors   which  govern 

C*  ts  of  securities.  Thus  a  considerable  i>art  of  his 
k  traverses  the  ground  covered  by  Professor 
Lagerquist's  volume,  noticed  above.  The  treat- 
ment is  as  far  as  possible  non-technical,  and  the  book 
is  intended  as  a  practical  guide  both  to  the  investor 
and  to  the  student  of  business  conditions. 

The  Labor  Movement  and  the  Farmer.  By 
Hayes  Robbins.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.     195  pp. 

Until  recently  the  American  farmer  has  seemed 
to  have  little  interest  in  the  labor  movement.  This 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmers'  own  organizations  have  only  lately  reached 
an  important  degree  of  success.  For  whatever 
reason,  the  farmer  has  not  seemed  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  man  who  works  for  wages.  At  last, 
however,  the  farmer  realizes  that  his  business,  as  well 
as  that  of  every  one  else  in  this  country,  is  vitally 
affected  by  the  wages  and  hours  of  industrial  labor. 
This  little  handbook  is  one  of  a  series,  called  "The 
Farmer's  Bookshelf,"  edited  by  President  Butterfield 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
author,  Mr.  Hayes  Robbins,  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  labpr  movement  for  many  years,  having 
the  confidence  of  both  eir.ployers  and  labor  organ- 
izations. He  makes  a  fair  and  impartial  pres- 
entation of  labor's  case. 

Social  Insurance.  By  Julia  E.  Johnsen.  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company.    381  pp. 

The  phrase  "Social  Insurance"  is  here  used  to 
include  workmen's  compensation,  health,  maternity, 
old-age,  and  invalidity  msurance,  benefits  to  widows 
and  orphans,  mothers'  pensions,  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
insurance,  and  insurance  against  unemployment. 
Material  under  all  of  these  heads  is  brought  together 
in  tins  group  and  suitably  arranged  in  the  form  of 


arguments  pro  and  con,  with  abundant  references  to 
books  and  magazine  articles.  This  is  one  of  the 
series  of  handbooks  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer 
our  readers  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  Clutch  of  Circiunsttoce.  By  A  Burglar. 
Appleton.     272  pp. 

Many  years  ago,  the  author  of  this  volume  be- 
came known,  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
burglarize  Mark  Twain's  home,  as  ."The  Mark 
Twain  Burglar. ' '  That  escapade  led  to  a  long  prison 
terni,  the  second  that  he  had  served,  in  state  peni- 
tentiaries. This  book  gives  an  account  of  his  com- 
ing alone  to  this  country  as  a  boy,  his  arrest  for 
vagrancy  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  burglaries  that  he 
committed  in  the  homes  of  many  prominent  j)er- 
sons,  and  the  years  in  prison  that  he  suffered  there- 
for. Six  years  ago  he  emerged  from  prison,  came 
under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Mot t  Osborne,  ob- 
tained employment,  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  his  publishers,  has  abiModantly  "made 
good." 

Wall  Shadows.  By  Frank  Tanneiibaum.'  Put- 
nam.   168  pp. 

In  his  recent  tour  of  American  prisons,  Mr. 
Tannenbaum  has  found  various  abuses,  and  even 
atrocities,  which  most  of  us  thought  had  been 
abolished  years  ago — for  example,  whipping-posts, 
dark  cells,  men  handcuffed  to  doors,  and  inmates 
kept  in  idleness.  Mr.  Tannenbaum  does  not  con- 
fine himself,  however,  to  criticism  of  the  old  meth- 
ods. He  makes  constructive  suggestions  which 
should  at  least  be  attentively  studied  by  all  who 
have  to  do  .with  prison  administration. 

Opiate  Addiction:  Its  Handling  and  Treatment, 
By  Edward  H.  Williams.    Macmillan.     194  pp. 

After  many  years  devoted  to  the  study  and  ob- 
servation of  opiate  addiction,  Dr.  Williams  is  in- 
clined to  put  more  stress  on  the  study  of  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  evil  than  on  the  criminal  phases 
of  ^e  subject.  While  it  appears  that  after  hve 
years  of  enforcement  of  the  Harrison  Narcotic 
Law  the  number  of  drug-takers  and  the  amount  of 
drugs  consumed  is  as  great  as  ever,  it  seems  high  time 
to  give  more  consideration  to  the  position  taken  by 
many  of  the  medical  fraternity  who  believe  that 
narcotic  addiction  is  often  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
mental  state,  not  merely  a  "bad  habit."  Dr.  Wil- 
liams states  that  the  officers  of  the  law  themselves 
almost  always  reach  this  conclusion  sooner  or  later. 
This  book  gives  a  good  brief  exposition  of  approved 
methods  of  treatment. 

The  Story  of  Drugs.  By  Henry  C.  Fuller. 
Century.    358  pp. 

Doubtless  the  fact  that  more  or  less  mystery  has 
always  surrounded  the  preparation  of  drugs  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  ignorance  of  the  general 
public  as  to  the  details  of  the  business.  Only  the 
mitiated  have  known  of  the  romantic  aspects  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Fuller  has  not  attempted  to  write  a 
scientific  treatise;  he  has  simply  tned  to  tell  how 
medicines  are  made  and  how  the  business  is  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale. 


THERMOMETER  DRAMAS 

BY  EDWARD  MOTT  WOOLLEY 


IN  California  many  orange  groves  have  elec- 
tric frost-alarm   systems,   operated  auto- 
matically by  thermometers  among  the  trees. 
The  owner  of  such  a  grove  goes  to  bed  knowing 
that  a  gong  will  clang  in  his  house  when  the 
mercury  drops  to  the 
danger  point  and  the 
time  comes  to  start 
his  heaters.  Another 
method  of  protecting 
citrus   crops  is   the 
patrol  of  whole  dis- 
tricts by  men  known 
as    "night    riders," 
who    go    about    in 
motor  cars  and  in- 
spect    government- 
tested  thermometers.    One  such  district  covers 
thirty-five  square  miles  and  has  seven  routes, 
five   hundred   telephones,   and   one   hundred 
and     thirty-six    thermometers.     Each    rider 
covers  twelve  miles,  takes  record  readings,  and 
gels  back  to  headquarters  every  fifty  minutes 
all  night.    On  the  accuracy  and  infallibility  of 
these  thermometers  the  fruit  growers  stake 
their  existence. 

These  little  thermometer  dramas  from  the 
orange  country  are  striking  but  simple  exam- 
ples of  uses  for  temperature-measuring  instru- 
ments.   Infinitely  more  complex  and  dramatic 
are  a  multitude  of  uses  for  thermomelric  ap- 
paratus built  into  allied  devices.    These  not 
only   measure    and  record    temperature,    but 
even  control   it.     No   less  mar- 
velous are  the  associated  mech- 
anisms that  deal  with  atmospheric 
pressure  and  other  scientific  ele- 
ments. 

You  will  find  such  instruments 
employed    today  in  every   con- 
ceivable activity — the  home,  the 
factory,  the  traffic  of  land,  sea 
and  air;  in  thehospital,  laboratory, 
ocean  steamship,  ammunition 
plant,  dairy;  on  the  farm.     Their  story  is  one 
of  progress — of  a  tremendous  service  to  the 
world.    The  uses  of  these  instruments  are  be- 
wildering. 

And  this  is  a  narrative  of  uses.  Though 
synonymous  with  the  Taylor  Instrument 
Companies  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  it  is  not  a 
factorj'  story,  because  achievements  are  more 


to  the  point  than  tours  through  a  manufac- 
turing plant.  The  application  of  a  product 
to  a  thousand  vital  uses  is  the  best  means  of 
visuahzing    the    Institution    back    of    that 

product. 

The  Taylor  Instrument  Companies  com[>ose 
the  Institution,  the  bone-work,  you  might  say, 
of  this  brief  but  stirring  drama — for  drama  it  is. 
The  Taylor  Instrument  Companies  and  their 
trade  name,  Tycos,  may  be  read  into  every 
line  and  paragraph  of  this  story.  Beginning 
in  a  single  room  at  Rochester  in  1851,  this 
business  now  has  the  largest  plant  in  the  world 
for  making  indicating,  recording  and  con- 
trolling temperature  and  pressure  instruments. 
There  is  scarcely  an  industry  in  the  land  where 
some  of  the  8,000  styles  of  Tycos  instruments 
are  not  used. 

EVEN  fragmentary  glimpses  of  such  uses 
show  how  marvelously  science  has  probed 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  harnessed  its  laws. 
There  are  instruments  that  dip  into  the  future 
and   accumulate   veritable   Sherlock   Holmes 
evidence.    For  example,  the  barometer  in  its 
various  applications  is  to  most  people  a  great 
and  lasting  mystery.    The  Taylor  Instrument 
Companies'  Stormoguide  is  a  special  type  of 
barometer  designed  for  yachtsmen,  builders, 
business  concerns,  motorists,  and  others  whose 
interests    need    safeguarding    by    advance 
weather  information.    With  this  device,  pre- 
cautions  can   be   taken   against   rain,   sleet, 
snow,  cold  or  heat,  or  high  winds. 
John  Doe  and  his  family  are  plan- 
ning a  motor  tour,  with  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  mud  ahead.    They 
consult  this  seersaying  instrument 
before  starting,  and  it  observes 
without  hesitation,  "Rain  inside 
of   24  hours."     Without    incre- 
dulity, they  wait. 

Or  drop  in  on  rugged  John 
Stockman,  whose  ranch  is  far  up 
in  some  canyon  of  the  northwest.  When  he 
gazes  down  the  gorge  into  a  cloudless  sunrise 
he  sees  no  evidence  of  snow  in  the  air;  but 
back  at  his  cabin  the  Stormoguide  announces 
in  its  own  strange  language,  "A  blizzard  is 
on  its  way."  John  hurries  his  stock  to  shelter. 
He  uses  bis  Stormoguide  too  in  planning  ship- 
ments of  livestock  and  other  perishables. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


ThtChriiimai  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  na- 
^rii  Jure  and  extent  of  recent  drifts 
away  from  former  customs  and 
standards.  Doubtless  our  social  habits  are 
affected  by  new  conditions;  while  altered 
points  of  view  are  retlected  in  the  manners 
and  the  conduct  of  average  people  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  But  perhaps  in  essen- 
tial things  the  changes  arc  not  as  great  as 
many  have  thought.  The  principal  differ- 
ences are  those  that  go  with  the  almost 
universal  reading  of  newspapers,  and  the 
impro^'ement  in  ordinarj'  modes  of  living, 
due  to  inventions  and  economic  progress. 
The  recurrence  of  December  this  year  has 
the  same  potency  to  awaken  what  we  call 
the  "Christmas  spirit"  that  it  had  in  any 
pre\-ious  period.  Sentiment,  after  all,  does 
not  change  so  easily.  Childhood  has  become 
our  foremost  interest;  and  child  welfare 
is  the  one  common  cause  in  the  support  of 
which  the  public  is  almost  unanimous. 
Many  things  have  been  happening  that 
seem  to  have  more  than  transient  signifi- 
cance for  purposes  of  history,  but  perhaps 
nothing  else  in  our  recent  experience  will 


have  been  fraught  wiih  such  important 
consequences  for  the  country's  future  as 
the  recent  rapid  diminution  in  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality. 

CiiUhood  J  It  will  not  be  denied  that  there 
I  imai  '^  ^  greatly  improved  average 
condition — physical,  mental, 
and  moral — that  gives  the  rising  generation 
in  America  an  advantage  when  compared 
with  any  ancestral  one.  With  so  much 
current  discussion  of  ''isms"  of  one  kind  or 
another,  political  or  religious  or  economic,  it 
is  quite  too  easy  to  overlook  simple  and  typ- 
ical facts.  Yet  it  is  probably  true  that  so 
everj--day  an  affair  as  the  increasing  supply 
and  distribution  of  good  milk  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  larger  use  of  such  milk  as 
the  most  essential  article  of  diet  for  small 
children,  can  do  more  for  Americans  of  the 
next  generation  than  almost  any  other  of 
the  reforms  that  engage  so  much  earnest 
attention.  The  happiness  and  the  true  wel- 
fare of  children,  more  than  anything  else, 
connotes  the  Christmas  spirit.  \o  one  can 
deny  that  we  are  advancing  in  these  things. 


A  co^a>ANV  of  future  citizens— new  yokk  school  boys 
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There  will  always  be  enough  to 
worry  about,  but  Thanks- 
giving Day  of  this  year  dis- 
covers not  less  but  rather  more  than  usual 
in  the  conditions  of  American  life  to 
awaken  gratitude,  to  justify  the  content- 
ment that  accompanies  hopeful  effort,  and 
to  assure  a  December  of  good  cheer.  No- 
vember in  the  United  States  has  been  a 
month  of  remarkable  activit_\'.  Unemploy- 
ment has  not  only  been  reduced,  but  in 
many  directions  there  has  been  a  decided 
shortage  of  labor.  The  threatened  coal 
famine  has  been  averted,  and  the  railroads 
have  been  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
The  farmers  have  onh-  partly  recovered 
from  the  calamities  that  our  bad  war-time 
policies  and  our  methods  of  post-war  de- 
flation so  unfortunately  produced.  But 
while  they  seek  remedies  they  continue  to 
feed  the  nation,  and  they  do  not  lose 
courage.  The  American  temper  was  suffi- 
ciently free  from  desjjeraie  strain  to  show 
an  unprecedented  interest  during  November 
in  football  games,  radio  developments, 
moving  pictures,  murder  mysteries,  beauty 
contests,  and  the  never-flagging  argument 
between  the  "wets"  and  the  '"drys."  Bad 
as  are  the  too  much  condoned  offenses  of 
bootleggers,  smugglers,  and  moonshiners, 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  are  pro- 


HOW      THE      AMERICAN      BLBCTION 
UMKBD  TO  A  CANADIAN  NBIOKBOR  O 
DAY  AFTER 


foundly  thankful  to  have  the  saloon  nui- 
sance abolished,  and  the  total  consumption 
of  intoxicating  drinks  diminished  by  perha|>:i 
four-fif  ths.  .\  sober  America  is  not  depre?sed. 

TAe  Cieai  'Politics"  is.  of  course,  many 
^ff,"'  other  things  besides  being  a 
game;  but  it  has  alwa>-s  been 
for  a  considerable  proportion  of  American 
citizens  an  exciting  sport,  like  horse-racing 
and  professional  baseball.  The  sporting 
temper  demands  that  the  game  be  placed 
fairly:  that  is  to  say,  that  party  feeling 
shall  not  be  too  bitter,  that  personalities 
shall  not  be  too  scandalous  and  unre- 
strained, that  the  vote  shall  be  honestly 
cast  and  counted,  and  that  the  results  shall 
be  accepted  handsomely,  losers  never  for- 
getting that  political  pendulums  swing 
both  ways.  This  election  of  November  7, 
1922,  will  be  seen,  when  the  smoke  all 
clears  away,  to  have  been  upon  the  whole 
an  average  American  election,  with  good 
temper  pretty  well  maintained,  and  with  the 
political  fundamentals  unshaken.  Compar- 
ing our  election  season  with  current  or  recent 
political  upheavals  in  many  other  countries, 
the  chief  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  remarkable 
evidence  afforded  of  steadfast  adherence  in 
America  to  constitutional  landmarks,  and 
the  persistence  of  our  major  parties.  The 
so-called  "Revolution' '  is  a  figment  of  fancj-. 

AmttUan  There  was  no  definite  issue 
^iftto  '•efore  the  country  in  the  elec- 
tions  of  November  7,  and 
there  are  no  general  conclusions  as  regards 
public  policy  that  are  to  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  results.  Party  shifts  and 
changes  folloM-ing  the  greatest  of  wars  have 
been  less  ^'iolent  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  war  had  been  won  by  national 
effort  on  a  stupendous  scale.  An  attempt  in 
igi8  to  make  Democratic  capital  out  of  it — 
as  the  Congressional  elections  were  held 
within  a  week  of  the  Armistice  date — re- 
sulted in  a  moderate  Republican  success. 
The  confidential  letters  of  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
just  now  published  in  a  volume  of  remark- 
able interest,  show  that  this  broad-minded 
member  of  the  Wilson  Cabinet  was  wholly 
out  of  sympathy  with  a  partisan  appeal 
that  was  singularly  ill-timed.  There  ensued 
a  period  of  two  years  during  which  incal- 
culable harm  came  to  the  country  by  reason 
of  a  stubborn  deadlock  between  the  Wilson 
Administration  and  the  Republican  Con- 
gress.    The  points  of  difference  were  not 
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verj'  important,  and  if  there  had  been  finer 
intelligence,  more  common  sense,  less  ego- 
tism, and  less  partisanship  at  Washington, 
public  business  would  have  proceeded  in  an 
orderly  way, 

Parig         To    understand    this    year's 


election     one   must   not   lose 


sight  of  the  party  history  of  a 
ten-year  period.  Our  political  stability  is 
again  illustrated  in  the  results.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's victory  in  1912  had  been  due  solely  to 
a  Republican  split.  Thus  the  Roosevelt 
popular  vote  in  that  year  equaled  two- 
thirds  of  the  Wilson  vote,  while  the  Taft 
popular  vote  was  about  70  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  Wilson 
vote.  For  all  presidential  candidates,  there 
were  about  15,000,000  votes  cast  in  1912, 
of  which  Mr.  Wilson  received  only  6,286,- 
000.  Thus  the  educator  who  had  been 
elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Republican  split  in  that  State, 
and  whose  presidential  nomination  had 
also  resulted  from  a  factional  light  among 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, owed  his  triumph  at  the  polls  just 
ten  years  ago  to  the  Republican  dissensions. 
The  persistence  of  the  Progressive  Republi- 
can revolt  gave  the  Democrats  a  further 
opportunity  in  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1914.  To  their  credit  it  should  be  said 
that  this  success  was  aided  by  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  Underwood  Tariff  had 
been  enacted  in  1913,  by  the  foriiiiiate  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  and  by 
other  marks  of  efficiency. 

A  Raitm       Democratic  victory  was  also 

%mT"      favored   in    1914   by   the  in- 

'  "       stinctive    disposition    of    the 

country  to  support  our  executive  authorities 


in  the  new  and  difficult  problems  of  all 
kinds  that  were  already  emerging  on  ac- 
count of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in 
Europe,    In  any  case.  President  WUson  was 

secure  in  his  tenure  until  March  4, 191 7,  and 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  a  Democratic  Congress.  In 
the  Presidential  election  of  1916,  the  major 
accidents  again  made  Mr.  Wil^n  their 
beneficiary.  The  Republican  Progressives 
were  not  quite  reconciled,  but  they  had 
followed  Colonel  Roosevelt's  advice  and 
accepted  the  Hughes-Fairbanks  ticket. 
When  the  early  reports  came  in,  Mr.  Wilson 
admitted  his  defeat  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hughes  was  proclaimed.  But  everything 
turned  upon  what  was  at  first  declared  to  be 
a  Hughes  victory  in  California,  a  Republican 
State  of  the  Progressive  brand.  Roosevelt 
had  carried  that  State  by  a  plurality  over 
Wilson  in  1912,  with  the  Taft  vote  so  small 
as  to  be  practically  non-existent.  A  Repub- 
lican blunder  in  the  1916  campaign  seemed 
to  identify  Hughes  with  the  unpopular 
"stand-pat"  faction;  and  he  lost  California 
to  Wilson  by  a  fluke,  although  he  was  on 
the  same  ticket  with  Hiram  Johnson  (run- 
ning for  the  Senate),  whose  vote  showed  a 
Republican  plurality  of  more  than  300,000. 
It  was  this  difference  between  the  Johnson 
and  the  Hughes  Republican  strength  in 
California  that  accounted  for  Wilson's 
majorily  of  twenty-three  votes  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  and  his  plurality  in  the  aggre- 
gate popular  vote.  To  state  it  in  a  different 
way,  if  Hughes  had  received  the  full  Hiram 

Johnson  vote  in  California,  he  would  have 
ad  a  plurality  over  Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
aggregate  popular  vote,  besides  a  safe  ma- 
jority in  the  electoral  college.  To  assume, 
therefore,  that  1916  gave  Mr.  Wilson  a  strong 
vote  of  confidence  is  to  forget  what  occurred. 
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t^nneiMb  These  election  facts  are  re- 
t/wWa'  «il'^  solely  in  the  interest  of 
an  accurate  per^iective.  Ever 
since  the  election  of  McKinley  in  1896,  the 
Democrats  have  had  to  fight  their  way 
against  odds.  The  Repubhcans,  when  at 
their  best,  are  a  tolerably  coherent  political 
party.  When  not  at  their  best,  they  are 
likely  to  quarrel  openly,  through  the  diver- 
gence between  the  natural  progressive  in- 
stincts of  the  rank-and-file  and  the  "stand- 
patism  "  of  the  party  machine.  The  inher- 
ent difficulties  of  the  Democratic  parly  lie 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  negative  rather  than 
positive,  being  for  national  purposes  a 
coalition  of  groups  rather  than  a  homo- 
geneous mass.  'Four  distinct  Democratic 
groups  have  been,  each  for  its  own  reasons, 
opposed  to  the  Republicans.  The  largest 
group  is  always  the  so-called  Solid  Soiith. 
The  most  strategic— and  at  times  the  most 
decisive^-of  these  factors  is  Tammany 
Hall,  because  in  national  affairs  the  State 
of  New  York  is  usually  so  important  as  to 
be  pivotal.  The  other  two  groups,  repre- 
senting tendencies  rather  than  precisely 
fixed  forces,  have  been  the  radical  Demo- 
crats of  the  West,  with  Mr.  Bryan  as  the 
most  prominent  leader,  and  the  conserva- 
tive Democrats  of  the  East,  best  t\-pified  by 
the  word  "  Cleveland  ism "  and  t<>-day  re- 
maining a  strong  influence  although  without 
any  dominant  leader.  For  a  time,  "Wil- 
sonism,"  as  it  was  termed,  seemed  in  a  fair 


way  to  merge  all  these  Democratic  elements 
into  a  positive  party,  of  national  character 
and  of  highly  progressive  tendencies.  It 
was  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  many 
of  his  ablest  supporters  to  outdo  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  field  of  sane  reform,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  progressive  policies.  They 
aimed  to  have  it  appear  that  the  party  of 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  had  hardened  into  a 
sort  of  Tor\ism,  while  the  partj-  of  Tilden. 
Cleveland,  and  Brj'an  had  evolved  under 
Wilson's  leadership  into  a  force  for  national 
liberalism  and  world  reconstruction.  Thej- 
thought  a  new  gospel  of  democrac>-  had 
been  revealed,  with  its  true  prophets  all 
inside  of  their  own  party  camp. 

Wtainat  Unfortunately,  the  new  gospel 
^^^*^  seemed  too  vacillating  and  un- 
"^  certain  when  it  had  to  be 
translated  into  terms  of  action.  For  ex- 
ample, it  resulted  in  proceedings  of  be- 
wildering and  inconsistent  varietv.  when 
attempts  were  made  to  apply  it  for  settle- 
ment of  the  Mexican  troubles.  It  adopted 
the  dangerous  fallacy  that  the  best  way  foi 
us  to  piotect  ourselves,  and  to  set  a  good 
example  to  nations  engaged  in  the  supreme 
struggle  of  all  the  ages,  n-as  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  seeming  to  prepare  for  self- 
defense.  It  pursued  its  policy  of  neutral- 
ity with  scolding  arguments  that  offended 
the  belligerent  groups,  but  with  halting 
action  that  sacrificed  neutral  rights.  When 
we  became  involved  in  the  war,  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  nation  rallied  o\erwhelmingl\- 
and  party  hnes  disappeared.  The  attempt 
to  coin  a  parly  success  out  of  the  war 
sacrifices  of  the  country  as  a  whole  pro- 
duced the  opposite  result.  A  leadership 
that  could  not  apply  its  well-phrased 
principles  in  lesser  matters  was  not 
likelj-  to  succeed  on  the  world  plane  b>* 
transferring  its  op)erations  from  U'ash- 
ington  to  Paris.  American  resources  had 
done  much  to  win  the  war,  but  American 
idealism  suffered  a  sore  defeat  in  its 
endeavor  to  win  the  peace. 


"  RtKrtion  la 

Tapt"  In 

1920 


when  the  Democratic 
coalition  assembled  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  summer  of 
lOio,  the  inspiration  of  Wilsonian  leader- 
ship which  had  promised  to  fuse  the  old- 
time  elements  of  the  party  into  a  coherent 
progressive  force,  had  mostly  e\-aporated. 
The  ranks  of  the  crusaders  were  depleted, 
and  the  backsliders  returned  to  their  ac- 
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customed  group  associations.  Tammany 
was  so  emboldened  that  it  produced  a  presi- 
dential candidate  from  its  own  midst  in 
the  person  of  "A!"  Smith,  who  had  been 
elected  Governor  in  1918,  having  defeated 
Governor  Whitman.  A  consistent  ad- 
herence to  the  newer  Democratic  ideals 
would  have  given  the  nomination  to  Mc- 
Adoo,  who  was  more  practical  than  Wilson, 
while  resembling  him  in  the  fact  that  he 
stood  above  sections  and  factions.  Gov- 
ernor Cox  of  Ohio  was  nominated  in  a  con- 
vention that  revealed,  with  some  differences, 
the  old-time  Democratic  cleavages.  The 
Democracy  did  not  come  back  from  its 
A-isit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  air  of 
a  party  that  was  equal  to  the  business  in 
hand.  Idealism,  whether  of  the  Wilson 
brand  or  of  the  Bryan  brand,  had  been  re- 
jected, and  "low-brow"  politicians  were 
more  comfortable. 

RtpuUicmi  When  the  Republicans  went  to 
&ni^(SoW  Chicago,  General  Wood's 
strength  proved  to  be  his 
weakness.  Governor  Lowden  was  the  vic- 
tim of  some  preliminary  campaign  mistakes. 
Hiram  Johnson's  undoubted  personal 
strength  had  not  behind  it  enough  dele- 
gates, and  Johnson  was  too  positive  a  char- 
acter to  be  a  compromise  choice.  When 
Lowden  failed,  Harding  became  the  one 
candidate  who  could  best  unify  the  con- 
vention and  the  party.  The  country  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  a  President  who  should 
conceive  of  bis  functions  in  terms  of  world 
leadership.  The  Lane  letters  and  other 
contemporary'  documents  show  how  little 
Dr.  Wilson  had  ever  been  disposed  to  share 
responsibility  with  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
Senator  Harding  had  an  entirely  different 
conception  of  .the  office  of  President,  and 
the  country  was  ready  for  a  thoroughgoing 
change.  With  Mr.  Wilson's  protracted 
illness,  the  Republican  Congress  had  loomed 
up  as  the  more  energetic  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Democratic  Administration 
had  lapsed  to  a  negative  place,  so  that  in 
the  long  and  painful  deadlock  between 
Congress  and  the  While  House  the  Repub- 
licans had  thrown  the  Democrats  upon  ihe 
defensive. 


;  results  of  the  election  of 
o  were  more  decisive  than 
those  of  any  quadrennial  elec- 
tion since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 
Harding's   popular   \ote   was    16,152,200. 


Tht  Sweepint 
Vtriki  Too 
Vara  Afo 


That  of  Cox  was  9.147,353.  The  mere 
numbers  were  swelled  by  the  new  votes  of 
women;  but  the  percentage  of  the  total 
vote  received  by  the  victor  was  far  greater 
in  IQ20  than  in  any  previous  presidential 
election  since  ihe  Republican  party  took 
the  field  in  1856  with  Fremont  running 
against  Buchanan.  This  presidential  suc- 
cess carried  with  it  an  almost  unprecedented 
l>arty  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  existing  House  of  435  mem- 
bers, as  several  vacancies  have  now  been 
filled,  there  are  302  Republicans,  132  Demo- 
crats, and  one  Socialist.  This  gives  the 
Republicans  a  majority  of  170  (70  per  cent. 
of  the  enlirc  body),  a  parly  predominance 
much  too  large  for  efficiency  under  our  two- 
party  .■system.  The  Senate  changes  more 
slowly;  but  the  Republicans,  with  sixty 
Senators  as  against  thirty-six  Democrats 
out  of  a  total  of  ninety-six,  have  almost 
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two-thirds — a  situation  that  lends  itself  to 
blocs  and  groups  rather  than  to  strict  party 
re^xm^bility. 

Tht  Ncii  In  the  act  making  reappor- 
*^[|P^.  "^  tionment  under  the  census  of 
'***'"*'"'"  11)30,  the  total  number  of  seats 
remains  at  435,  although  the  States  which 
had  gained  most  in  population  have  ac- 
quired increased  membership  at  the  expense 
of  other  States.  Of  the  435  members 
elected  on  November  7  to  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congress,  the  reports  indicate  zit  Repub- 
licans, 206  Democrats,  one  Socialist,  one 
Independent,  and  one  Farmer-Labiorist. 
The  Repubh'cans  will  have  members  enough 
to  organize  and  control  the  new  House.  It 
appears,  also,  that  the  Senate  after  the 
4th  of  March  will  have  fifty-two  Repub- 
licans, forty- three  Democrats,  and  one 
Farmer-Laborist.  The  existing  Congress, 
which  was  called  by  President  Harding  to 
reassemble  on  November  zo,  will  be  busily 
at  work  with  its  great  Republican  majorities 
in  both  houses  until  the  4th  of  March.  It 
will  not  be  disposed  to  leave  public  business 
in  so  unfinished  a  condition  that  President 
Harding  will  have  to  call  an  extra  session 
in  April  or  May.  If  it  concentrates  upon 
a  reasonable  program,  and  escapes  the  pit- 
fall of  Senate  filibusters,  it  can  retire  at 
the  end  of  its  term  with  the  welcome  assur- 
ance that  for  nine  months  Congress  will  not 
be  in  session.  It  will  not  be  until  a  year 
hence,  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
1923,  that  the  newly  elected  Sixty-eighth 
Congress,  with  its  scanty  but  sufficient 
margin  of  Republican  supremacy,  will  take 
up  its  work.  Manj-  things  may  have  hap- 
pened by  that  time,  and  the  country's  mood 
may  have  changed  quite  perceptibly. 

Tki  "tm"  Mil  Although  the  press  was  at  first 
F'  ^Wdl  i"*^''"^  ^o  make  it  appear  that 
"'  the  election    figures  indicated 

something  like  a  jiolitical  revolution,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  thoughtful  observers 
will  regard  the  reaction  as  normal  rather 
than  as  exceptional.  It  is  not  in  igii,  but 
rather  it  was  in  ig^o,  that  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  was  extreme.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  both  parties  may  regard 
themselves  as  having  done  fairly  well. 
There  may  be  some  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  Harding  Administration  and 
the  next  Congress,  but  the  Republican 
party  will  be  in  authority  all  along  the  line 
until  March  4,  1025.     It  was  known  that 


the  adoption  of  the  new  tariff  so  soon  before 
the  Congressional  elections  would  in  a  gen- 
eral way  help  the  Democrats  rather  than 
the  Republicans.  The  hostility  of  labor 
leaders  was  expected  to  have  some  effect. 
It  was  known  that  President  Harding's 
veto  of  the  Bonus  bill  would  provoke  polit- 
ical retaliation.  But  the  elections  do  not 
by  any  means  prove  that  the  Harding 
Administration  has  hopelessly  lost  its 
prestige.  Obviously,  the  "wets"  expect 
more  from  Democracy  than  from  Repub- 
licanism, although  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment was  launched  under  Democratic 
auspices.  The  enfranchisement  of  women, 
which  so  greatly  increases  the  total  electo- 
rate, has  not  yet  affected  the  general  parly 
balance,  although  its  influence  begins  to  be 
felt  in  local  a^airs  to  a  marked  e.'ttent. 
Undoubtedly,  State  and  local  issues  are 
recognized  as  making  an  increasingly  strong 
appeal  as  the  functions  of  government 
become  more  extended  socially. 


Pui&cMen     Every    election 
^^        countn-  like  ours  of  necessity 


a    great 


retires  some  well-known  men 
to  private  life,  and  brings  some  new  men 
into  public  place.  In  Ei^land,  all  the 
prominent  parUamentary  leaders  continue 
to  be  politically  active,  and  most  of  them 
find  seats  in  Parliament,  no  matter  how 
greatly  the  party  majorities  may  shift  and 
change.    This  is  due  to  a  system  of  rep- 
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resentation  that  is  wholly  different  from 
ours.  Thus  if  a  conspicuous  leader  is 
defeated  in  one  constituency  an  opportunity 
is  soon  found  for  him  to  be  elected  some- 
where else.  An  American  public  man  of 
experience,  though  out  of  office,  may  if  he 
chooses  continue  to  exercise  great  influence. 
Thus  a  man  like  Mr.  Elihu  Root  is  a  polit- 
ical leader  of  weight,  and  is  called  upon  for 
many  kinds  of  pubUc  service,  though  not  in 
the  Cabinet  or  the  Senate.  The  retiring 
Governor  of  New  York,  Hon.  Nathan  L. 
^liller,  is  now  a  public  man  of  nation-wide 
distinction,  and  his  real  prestige  has  not 
been  seriously  damaged  by  the  vote  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  especially  among 
naturalized  foreigners,  which  gave  ex- 
Governor  Al  Smith  a  plurality  of  four 
hundred  thousand.  Governor  Miller  was 
little  known  to  the  larger  public  when  he 
defeated  Governor  Smith  in  igzo.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
Governors  in  the  history  of  New  York,  and 
he  must  rank  henceforth  as  an  asset  of  the 
party.  He  has  shown  himself  equal  to 
almost  any  kind  of  public  responsibility. 
The  merits  of  the  Governor-elect  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  his  magnetic  personaUty 
or  his  possession  of  the  ordinary  virtues. 
It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  is 
the  ablest  and  best  public  servant  that  has 
come  out  of  Tammany  Hall  in  a  hundred 
years.     Yet  bis  sphere  is  local,  not  national. 

Satalt  It  is  not  strange  that  the  re- 
^'f"S™  suits  of  popular  elections  for 
""*'  '  the  United  States  Senate  in 
thirty-two  States  should  have  constituted  a 
seven-day  topic  for  newspaper  discussion. 
But  it  will  be  more  than  a  year  before  the 
change  of  personnel  becomes  visible  at  Wash- 
ington; and  by  that  time  the  countp.-  will 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  new  lead- 
ers, none  of  whom  will  seem  wild  or  menac- 
ing. In  all  of  the  Eastern  States  except  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  all  of  the  Middle  Western 
States  except  IlUnois,  there  were  Senate 
elections  this  year.  Senator  Hale  (Rep.) 
wins  another  term  in  Maine,  Hon.  Frank  L. 
Greene  (Rep.)  succeeds  the  venerable 
Senator  Page  of  Vermont,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  (running  a  long  way  behind  his 
ticket)  holds  his  Massachusetts  seat.  Sen- 
ator McLean  {Rep.')  is  reelected  in  Con- 
necticut, and  Senator  Gerrj-  (Dem.)  of 
Rhode  Island  keeps  his  place  for  another 
term.  In  New  York,  the  great  swing  to  the 
Democratic  column,  which  gave  Al  Smith 


(The  popuLur  pcTBon^flc  who  hai  been  Comn 
Public  Health  and  Pcnident  of  the  Board  o: 
New  York  City  linct  April.  IQIS.  will  rnli 
Calder  at  WaihinitDn.    Twenl 


He  hio^iKV  ben* 


a  plurality  of  400,000  for  Governor,  al>o 
elected  a  Democratic  Senator  by  about  260,- 
000  over  Calder  (Rep.),  who  sought  re- 
election. Dr.  Copeland,  the  Senator-elect, 
is  the  head  of  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York  City  and  a  man  of  unusual 
energy.  His  nomination  for  the  Senate  in 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Syracuse  had 
been  a  complete  surprise  to  everj-body,  in- 
cluding himself.  He  came  to  New  York  as 
head  of  a  hospital  a  good  many  years  ago 
from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  It  was  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course  that  Pennsyl- 
\'ania  would  go  strongly  Republican,  elect- 
ing Senators  George  Wharton  Pepper  and 
David  A.  Reed  to  fill  places  vacated  by  the 
death  of  their  predecessors. 

Four  Ntw      In   New   Jersey,   as   in   New 

^^tall'      ^"'■'^'    ^^^    Democrats    were 

victorious.      Senator    Freling- 

huysen  is  defeated  and  will  be  succeeded 

\i\-  Governor  Edward  I.  Edward-.  In  Dela- 
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HON.  EDWARD  IRVING  EDWARDS.  SENATOR- 

EUCT  FROM  NEW  JERSEY 
(Oovcmor  Edwardi  of  New   Jeney   w<U   be   fifty -nine 
vean  old  on  December  1.    He  ivu  bom  in  Irrwcy  City. 

where  he  found  ■  job  in  Che  Pint  National  BiWk  at  the 

hM  KTved  u  Statt  Conlcoller  and  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  ham  been  Governor  since  January,  1910. 
"Who'i  Who"  remind!  ui  that  he  ia  an  BpiKOpaliui. 
■n  Elk.  a  Mooae,  aod  an  Eifle.    He  h«  Urte  ud  varied 

ware,  the  Republican  incumbent,  Senator 
T.  Coleman  DuPont,  is  defeated  by  Thomas 
F,  Bayard.  The  Senator-elect's  father 
filled  high  posts  under  President  Cleve- 
land. The  Bayard  family  of  Delaware  has 
been  prominent  in  public  life  since  colonial 
days.  Maryland,  Uke  Delaware,  is  normally 
Democratic;  and  Senator  France,  Repub- 
lican, must  now  yield  his  seat  to  the  Demo- 
cratic contestant,  William  Cabell  Bruce. 
West  Virginia,  which  like  MarT,-land  and 
Delaware  oscillates  between  the  parties,  has 
failed  lo  reelect  Senator  Sutherland  (Rep.), 
and  will  send  to  Washington  in  his  place 
Matthew  M.  Neely. 

Stmt         The    reflection     ot     Senator 
H"'^ll"       Swanson  (Dem.l  from  Virginia 
""  was    not    in    serious    dispute, 

after  he  had  beaten  ex-Gov.  Davis  in  the 
primaries.  \o  Senators  this  year  were 
elected  from  Kentucky,  ihe  Carolinas, 
.\labama,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.     The 


Georgia  election  involves  a  rapid-si 
of  interesting  personalities.  Senator  Tom 
Watson's  recent  death  had  been  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton, 
an  honor  worthily  bestowed  \ipon  a  woman 
of  advanced  years  who  had  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  entire  State.  Her  incum- 
bency was  nominal,  and  the  newly  elected 
Democratic  Senator,  Waller  F.  George, 
will  take  his  seat  at  once.  Florida  has  re- 
elected Senator  Park  Trammell  (Dem.),  and 
Tennessee  has  similarly  honored  Senator 
McKellar.  Mississippi  elects  Herbert  D, 
Stephens  (Dem.)  to  succeed  John  Sharp 
Williams,  who  retires  voluntarily  to  private 
life.  In  Texas,  as  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  real  contests  occur  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  rather  than  in  the  elections. 
Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  complicated 
and  protracted  struggle  which  resulted  in 
the  nomination  of  Eane  B.  Mayfield  for  the 
Senate  to  succeed  Senator  Culberson.  In 
Missouri,  Senator  Reed  (anti- Wilson  Dem- 
ocrat) who  had  won  his  renomination  in  a 
memorable  contest  with  Breckenridge  Long, 
defeated  the  Republican  candidate,  R.  R. 
Brewster,  by  a  rather  small  plurality. 

Ohk.  Minna  There  were  four  Senatorial 
MuUtan  ^l^t'"">s  in  the  five  Stat«s 
carved  out  of  the  old  North- 
west Territory.  These  five  are  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Neither  of  Illinois'  two  seats  falls  in  the 
i<)2i  class.  In  Wisconsin  alone  of  this  group 
of  States,  the  results  were  never  in  question: 
Senator  LaFollelte's  sweeping  victory 
in  the  primaries  was  followed  by  his  ex- 
f)ected  success  at  the  polls,  by  a  plurality  of 
about  250,000.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  the  results  were  uncertain  until 
the  votes  were  counted.  The  Ohio  situation 
was  deemed  impxirtant  because  President 
Harding  haUs  from  that  State,  and  a  de- 
cisive Democratic  victory  would  have  been 
regarded  as  having  some  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  his  renomination  for  another 
term.  Senator  Pomercne  (Dem.)  was  seek- 
ing reelection,  and  it  was  commonly  thought 
that  his  success  at  the  polls  would  have 
made  him  a  presidential  candidate.  The 
Republicans  had  nominated  Hon.  Simeon 
D.  Fess,  who  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Houpe  of  Representatives,  and  formerly  a 
college  president  and  an  author  of  standard 
text  books.  Mr.  Fess  succeeded  in  defeating 
Mr.  Pomerene  by  a  plurality  of  over  42,000. 
In  ahnost  everything  else   Mr.   Fess   has 
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been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Harding 
Administration,  but  he  had  voted  for  the 
Bonus  bill  and  he  thus  escaped  theantag- 
onism  of  the  friends  of  that  measure. 

Btetriitt't  '^^^  contest  in  Indiana  was  to 
D4tM  fill  the  seat  now  occupied  by 
Senator  New  (Rep.).  Mr,  New 
had  been  defeated  for  renomlnation  in  a 
primary  fight  which  had  been  won  for  ex- 
Senator  Beveridge.  The  Democratic  nomi- 
nee was  a  former  Governor,  Samuel  M. 
Ralston.  The  normal  outlook  for  Indiana 
had  been  decidedly  Democratic,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  best  political  judges  that 
New,  if  renominated,  would  have  hardly  a 
*  gambling  chance.  Mr  Beveridge,  on  the 
Other  hand,  was  regarded  as  having  a 
fighting  chance  to  win  on  personal  grounds. 
It  is  probably  within  bounds  to  say  that 
no  other  candidate  this  year  has  discussed 
broad  national  issues  with  such  independ- 
ence, breadth,  courage,  and  maturity  of 
judgment  as  Mr.  Beveridge.  He  was  de- 
feated, however,  and  Ralston  won  by  a 
plurality  of  about  28,000.  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  would  have  been 
notably  reinforced  by  so  able  and  well- 
trained  a  leader  as  Be\-eridge,  whose  pres- 
tige is  not  affected  by  Ralston's  election, 

FarU 


Michigan 


In  Michigan,  Senator  Town- 
send  (Rep.)  had  won  his  re- 
nomination  in  a  somewhat 
difficult  primary  ordeal,  but  he  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls  by  Woodbridge  N. 
Ferris,  a  former  Governor  and  a  popular 
educational  leader.  The  incumbent's  de- 
feat is  a  sequel  of  the  Newberry-Ford  fight 
of  1918.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  has  made  an 
excellent  record  in  the  Senate,  opposed  the 
movement  to  unseat  his  colleague.  Senator 
Newberry,  and  for  this  he  was  defeated  by 
a  small  plurality.  It  is  now  intimated  that 
Newberry  may  resign  in  the  near  future,  in 
which  case  it  would  seem  the  reasonable 
thing  to  give  Townsend  the  opportunity 
to  make  another  run. 

He  __  It  is  in  a  group  of  States  west 
"■^^f"  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
north  of  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
that  the  most  sensational  of  this  year's 
party  situations  have  been  found.  These  are 
Slates  dependent  upon  agricultural  pros- 
perity in  a  marked  degree.  Iowa  is  so 
strongly  Republican  that  its  political  con- 
tests are  likely  lo  be  found  inside  the  party 


roundRithi 


WOODBRIDOK     H.     PSRRIB,     SSNATOR. 
ELECT  FROM  MtCMIOAN 

U  ciJebrite  kb  KvenlLeCh  Urthdiy 


ttU  hu  conidurted  ft 

il  and  populv. 


camp.  This  year's  real  struggle  was  in  the 
Republican  primaries,  where  several  con- 
servative candidates  were  defeated  by  Col. 
Smith  W.  Brookhart.  Many  Republican 
leaders,  including  several  ex-Go \emors, 
came  out  openly  for  the  Democratic 
nominee,  but  Brookhart  rolled  up  a  large 
majority  vote.  He  assumes  the  attitude  of  a 
special  representative  of  farming  interests 
of  the  West.  The  Republicans  in  Minne- 
sota had  been  over-confident  and  had  fully 
expected  to  reelect  Senator  Kellogg,  The 
Democrats  had  nominated  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Anna  Dickie  Olesen.  A  third  candidate  was 
a  St.  Paul  dentist.  Dr.  Henrik  Shipstead, 
who  was  the  nominee  of  the  Farmer-Labor 
party.  Senator  Kellogg  seems  to  ha\e  been 
the  victim  of  this  three-cornered  situation. 
Dr.  Shipstead  made  a  surprising  canvass, 
while  Mrs.  Olesen  came  far  short  of  polling 
the  vote  that  the  Democrats  had  expected. 
Opixtsition  to  Kellogg  and  the  Republican;* 
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HON.   HENRIK    SHIP3TBAD.    SBNATOR-SLBCT 

FROM  MINNESOTA 
(Dr.  Shlpitead  it  in  the  early  fortin  and  will  be  oae  of 
the  youoat*!  nwn  id  the  Senate.  Me  ww  bom  in  Min- 
netota  ot  Norwealan  parentue,  educated  at  North- 
weitem  Univenity,  Evnulon,  lUiatii*.  and  for  a  number 
of  yean  hai  been  practiiing  deatiitry  in  fit.  Paul.  He 
enten  the  Senate  ai  the  Ont  luccenlul  candidate  of  the 
Farmer-Idbor  parQ-.  He  hai  atated  that  he  will  line  up 
with  IdFoUette.  Brookhart,  and  Fcaiier) 

went  to  the  independent  candidate  rather 
than  to  Mrs.  Olesen;  and  so  Dr.  Shipstead 
will  replace  a  Senator  who  has  al- 
ways been  reasonably  progressive, 
and  whose  legislative  qualifica- 
tions are  exceptionally  valuable. 
In  Nebraska,  Senator  Hitchcock 
(Dcm.)  was  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. He  has  been  even  more 
prominent  than  Mr.  Pomerene  of 
Ohio  as  a  leader  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  Senate.  He  loses  his 
seat  to  Mr,  R.  B.  Howell,  also  of 
Omaha,  a  vigorous  local  leader  of 
a  strongly  progressive  school  of 
thought.  In  Senators  Norris  and 
Howell,  Nebraska  will  have  an  im- 
portant place  among  supporters  of 
the  farm  bloc.  South  Dakota  did 
not  have  a  Senator  to  elect  this 
year,  but  North  Dakota  was  the 
scene  of  a  notable  contest.  The 
Non-Partisan  League  and  the  so- 
called  agrarian  radicals  had  con- 
trolled the  Republican  primaries, 
and  they  nominated  ex-Governor 


Frazier  for  the  Senate,  The  Democrats 
had  nominated  a  )aw\'er  of  somewhat  con- 
servative type,  Mr.  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor.  In 
the  election  campaign  a  good  many  Re- 
publicans supported  O'Connor;  but  Frazier 
was  elected  and  will  succeed  McCumber, 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Stitthri  Montana  exchanges  one  Dera- 
-^S*.  ocrat  for  another.  Burton  K. 
"  "  Wheeler,  who  was  nominated 
to  succeed  Senator  Myers,  having  carried 
the  State.  In  Wyoming,  Senator  John  B, 
Kendrick  is  reelected  to  succeed  himself. 
Like  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  all  reelect  the  incumbent  ' 
Democratic  Senators  for  new  terms.  These 
Senators  are  William  H.  King  (Utah),  Key 
Pittman  (Nevada),  Henry  F,  Ashurst  (Ari- 
zona), and  A.  A.  Jones  (New  Mexico). 
Oregon  did  not  elect  a  Senator  this  year, 
but  in  California  and  Washington  the  Re- 
publican incumbents,  Hiram  Johnson  and 
Miles  Poindexter,  were  renominated  for  the 
seats  they  now  hold.  Johnson  was  elected 
by  his  usual  large  majority,  while  Poindex- 
ter, in  a  close  contest,  lost  the  seat  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  a  Democrat,  C,  C-  Dill. 

Nat  CMcrnBTi  More  than  half  of  the  States 
'"smo"      ^1^^^  Governors  in  Novem- 
ber, and   most  of   the  other 
States  filled  various  local  ofHces.    It  would 


Dill,  who  wat  bom  in  Ohio  in  ISH.  n 
xtan  practiaini  law  at  Spokane  in  1910. 


WntuaKhoolteacha 
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be  a  decided  gain  from  many  standpoints  if 
all  State  and  local  elections  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  for  federal  offices.  There 
is  an  increasingly  strong  tendency  toward 
independent  voting  on  local  issues,  and 
there  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing it  still  easier  to  deal  with  State  affairs  on 
their  own  merits.  The  tendency  in  State 
elections  has  been  Democratic  this  year, 
though  not  sweepingly  so.  New  Hamp- 
shire elected  a  Democratic  Governor,  Fred 
F.  Brown,  and  Vermont  a  Republican,  Red- 
field  Proctor.  Connecticut  elected  C.  A, 
Templeton,  Republican,  and  Rhode  Island, 
W.  S.  Flynn,  DemocraL  The  Republicans 
reelected  Governor  Cox  in  Massachusetts, 
by  a  normal  plurality  of  about  56,000, 
Senator  Lodge  running  behind  the  ticket  to 
the  extent  of  about  50,000  votes.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  large  majority  that 
the  Democrats  secured  for  Al  Smith  as 
Governor  in  New  York.  G.  S.  Silzer  (Dem.) 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  while 
in  Pennsylvania  Gifford  Pinchot  (Rep.)  was 
successful  by  a  majority  of  more  than  250,- 
000.  In  Michigan,  Governor  Groesbeck 
(Rep.)  was  reelected,  and  in  Minnesota 
Governor  Preus  (Rep.)  has  won  another 
term.  In  Nebraska  Charles  W.  Bryan 
(brother  of  William  Jennings  Br>an),  run- 
ning for  Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
was  successful.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  in 
how  many  cases  a  State  has  chosen  a  Sena- 
tor of  one  party  and  a  Governor  of  the  other. 
This  was  true  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska,  as  also  of  Ohio,  where  A.  V. 
Dooahey  will  be  the  new  Governor.  The 
Iowa  Republicans  reelected  Governor  Nate 
E.  Kendall.  Oklahoma,  which  had  no 
Senatorial  election,  chose  J.  C.  Walton 
(Dem.)  as  Governor,  and  Oregon  also 
elected  a  Democrat,  W.  M.  Pierce.  Gover- 
nor Nestos  (Rep.)  was  reelected  in  North 
Dakota,  and  Governor  Mc Master,  also  a 
Repnblican,  will  have  a  new  term  in  South 
Dakota.  Governor  Pat  M.  Neft  is  re- 
elected in  Texas.  W'iUiam  Sweet,  a  Demo- 
crat, was  elected  in  Colorado  and  F.  W. 
Richardson,  a  Republican,  in  California. 
The  supporters  of  Senator  LaFoilette  re- 
elected Governor  Blaine  in  Wisconsin. 

/untj         It  is  too  soon  to  determine  to 
„"^  what    extent     the    Fordney- 

'*^"'  McCumber  Tariff  will  affect 
future  politics.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  Republicans  were  not  success- 
ful in  expounding  or  justifying  the  new 
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tariff  to  the  voters,  and  they  seem  to  have 
made  few  friends  for  it.  If  the  Republicans 
are  to  continue  to  support  high  tariff  policies 
they  must  discover  among  themselves  some 
leaders  who  can  restore  protectionist  en- 
thusiasm. As  matters  stand,  the  average 
Republican  is  almost  or  quite  as  doubtful 
about  the  new  tariff  as  the  average  Demo- 
crat. Sentiment  on  the  tariff  question  no 
longer  follows  party  lines.  While  it  cannot 
now  be  said  that  sentiment  on  the  prohibi- 
tion question  takes  the  partisan  form,  it 
would  seem  that  the  "wets"  are  becoming 
increasingly  fanatical  in  their  hostilit>-  to 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  its  sup- 
porting lan-s,  and  that  these  fanatics  show  a 
marked  tendency  to  array  themseK'es  on 
the  Democratic  side.  Republican  politi- 
cians, on  the  other  hand,  show  a  good  deal 
of  timidity  about  identifying  their  party  too 
strongly  with  the  support  of  prohibition. 
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Tht  "Well"  In  a  number  of  States  the 
"jfJu^'      *!'■'"''  question  came  up  for  the 

'  "  popular  vole  in  one  form  or  in 
another.  Thus  in  Illinois  the  \oters  were 
given  a  chance  to  record  their  preference  on 
the  so-called  "beer  and  light  wine"  ques- 
tion; and  the  "wets"  polled  about  twice  as 
many  votes  as  the  strict  prohibitionists.  In 
Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  same 
proposal  was  voted  ufxin,  the  "drys'  were 
victorious,  though  by  a  less  emphatic  ma- 
jority. California,  which  had  been  regarded 
as  favorable  to  the  making  and  selling  of 
wine,  gave  a  decided  majority  for  the  drjs 
on  the  proposal  for  more  strict  State  en- 
forcement laws.  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  hand,  rejected  a  proposal  for  stricter 
regulations.  While  these  State  voles  have 
some  significance,  ihey  are  by  no  means 
conclusive  as  to  public  opinion.  Thus  in 
Illinois  the  Prohibition  leaders  advised  their 

iwers  not  to  dignify  the  submission  of 


the  "beer  and  light  wine"  question  by 
voting  one  way  or  the  other.  The  defeat  of 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  and  the  election  to 
the  Senate  of  Governor  Edwards,  In  New 
Jersey,  is  regarded  as  the  most  notable  vic- 
tory for  the  wets. 

A  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  wets 

a^  were  aggressive  this  year,  while 
the  drys,  who  have  embodied 
their  principles  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  and  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  did  not 
feel  themselves  under  urgent  necessity  to 
fight  over  again  a  battle  which  they  had 
already  won.  While  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
Volstead  (who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  that  drafted  the  en- 
forcing legislation)  was  not  reelected  to 
Congress,  the  man  who  will  succeed  him. 
Rev.  0.  J.  Kvale,  declares  himself  to  be 
"dryer  than  Volstead."  If  Prohibition 
were  in  immediate  danger,  the  fight  would 
take  a  different  form.  The  real  drink  issue 
before  the  country  is  not  that  of  modifica- 
tion of  the  laws,  but  rather  that  of  enforce- 
ment. A  great  deal  of  intoxicating  stuff  of  a 
crude  and  deadly  kind  is  manufactured  in 
city  cellars  and  in  mountain  retreats  by  so- 
called  "moonshiners";  and  this  vile  fluid  is 
sneakingly  vended  by  hotel  and  restaurant 
servants,  or  peddled  among  householders  by 
"bootleggers."  Smugglers  by  land  and  by 
sea  also  bring  in  large  quantities  of  foreign- 
made  liquors.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a 
good  many  people  even  of  moderate  intelli- 
gence and  of  respectable  standing,  who  are 
so  misguided  as  to  encourage  these  detest- 
able forms  of  lawbreaking.  They  have 
joined  the  alcoholic  "soaks"  and  the  de- 
praved classes  in  bribing  bell-boys  and  in 
patronizing  the  truck-drivers  and  chauffeurs 
who  are  amassing  fortunes  in  this  criminal 
traffic,  and  who  will  end  in  jail. 

Laia-heBking  The  Smugglers  and  vendors, 
Cora/  i''  meanwhile,  are  rapidly  de- 
generating,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  now  find  themselves 
classed  with  the  law-breakers  who  supply 
habit-forming  drugs  to  school-children.  In 
due  time  this  furtive  sale  of  intoxicants  will 
have  its  inevitable  results.  Decent  people 
will  find  that  they  must  stand  with  sup- 
porters of  law  and  order,  or  else  confess  that 
Ihey  are  drifting  morally  to  the  level  of  the 
debased  people  who  thrive  corruptly  upon 
an  illicit  and  a  contemptible  traJIBc.  The 
vast    majority    of    the    people  who  were 
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formerly  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  are 
exceedingly  happy  to  be  out  of  it  and  do  not 
condone  law-breaking.  Most  of  the  dis- 
tilling and  brewing  establishments  are 
profitably  engaged  in  other  forms  of  indus- 
try. Premises  of  former  retail  drink  shops, 
by  the  scores  of  thousands,  are  used  for 
better  purposes  that  have  proved  decidedly 
more  profitable  on  the  average  than  saloon- 
keeping  had  been.  Millions  of  workingmen 
who  formerly  patronized  saloons  as  a  regular 
thing  are  spending  more  money  up)on  their 
families,  and  are  putting  a  great  deal  more 
money  into  savings  banks. 


PritcU  Conduct  No  One  who  had  considered 
"^^'iJ^  the  matter  intelligently  had 
ever  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  prohibition  would  not  be  followed  by 
just  the  kind  of  smuggling,  moonshining, 
and  bootlegging  that  now  prevails.  All 
that  can  be  expected  is  a  reasonably  honest 
and  faithful  effort  to  enforce  the  laws. 
When  such  an  effort  is  made,  there  will 
remain  an  excess  of  lawbreaking,  the  cure 
for  which  must  lie  chiefly  in  the  domain  of 
private  conduct.  There  will  never  be  a 
time  when  any  kind  of  law  enforcement  can 
result  in  freedom  from  misdemeanor  and 
crime,  without  the  constant  support  of  a 
spirit  of  righteousness  in  the  conmiunity 
that  makes  for  good  behavior.  There  are 
some  communities  in  the  world  where  theft 
is  common;  and  there  are  others  where 
theft  is  almost  unknown.  The  prevalence 
of  this  offense  in  one  instance,  and  the  free- 
dom from  it  in  another  instance,  are  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  laws  and  police  control  as 
of  private  habits  and  standards.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  various  other  forms  of 
offense  against  law  and  order.  We  are  not 
attempting  in  this  paragraph  to  argue  that 
our  national  prohibition  system  came  at  a 
fortunate  time,  or  that  legal  prohibition  is 
the  only,  or  the  best,  way  to  deal  with  the 
drink  evil.  We  are  merely  contending  that 
the  fact  of  flagrant  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  does  not  prove  that  the  laws 
themselves  ought  to  be  repealed.  The 
.\merican  people  having  put  prohibition 
into  the  Constitution,  the  national  self- 
respect  demands  that  the  system  be  given  a 
fair  trial.  There  are  particular  issues  aris- 
ing in  the  practical  business  of  applying 
the  laws  against  liquor  that  present  unex- 
pected difficulties.  The  latest  of  these 
issues  has  to  do  with  the  control  of  ships 
in  port  and  at  sea. 


"Pl^  „       Attorney-General  Daugherty^s 
*"^SA/  ruling  on  October  6,  affecting 

the  transportation  and  use  of 
liquor  on  ships,  promptly  brought  active 
legal  and  diplomatic  complications.  The 
new  order  forbade  the  transp)ortation  or  use 
of  liquor  on  American  ships  at  any  time  or 
in  any  place.  As  to  foreign  vessels,  the 
prohibition  was,  of  course,  only  against 
liquor  carried  inside  the  three-mile  limit, 
but  it  prevented  carrying  stores  under  seal 
when  fore^n  vessels  touched  at  American 
ports.  Bills  of  equity  were  immediately 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  various  American 
steamship  companies  which  sought  to  ob- 
tain an  injunction  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  Attorney-GeneraFs  ruling.  Counsel 
for  the  shipping  lines  declared  that  unless 
relief  were  obtained,  passenger  traffic  would 
cease  on  American  vessels,  and  argued  that 
Congress  could  not  have  had  in  mind  any 
such  blow  to  our  shipping  interests,  citing 
its  many  urgent  expressions  of  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  a  prosperous  and  active  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  On  October  27, 
however,  Judge  Hand  of  the  Federal  Court 
decided  against  the  pleas  of  the  shipping 
men.  He  held  that  ships  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  remain  American  territory  no 
matter  where  they  may  be  on  the  seven 
seas.  As  such,  they  are  subject  to  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  to  the  Volstead 
Act  and  cannot  sell  or  transport  intoxicating 
Uquors. 

Judi€  American  shipping  concerns, 
q"!^'  chief  of  which  are  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine 
Company  and  the  United  American  Lines, 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  advance  the 
case  for  a  prompt  decision.  Judge  Hand's 
opinion  found  it  a  paradoxical  thing  that  a 
count r>'  *' professing  under  this  fundamental 
law  to  forbid  the  use  of  intoxicants,"  should 
allow  them  without  stint  upon  ships  that 
sail  under  its  flag.  As  to  the  plea  concerning 
the  disastrous  consequence  to  the  American 
merchant  marine,  the  Judge  remarked  that 
in  the  first  place  discrimination  applied  only 
to  passenger  vessels,  a  small  part  of  any 
merchant  marine,  and  that  in  the  second 
place  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  obviousK* 
involved  the  immediate  destruction  of 
property  values  much  greater  than  the 
worth  of  all  the  passenger  fleets — in  other 
words,  that  it  plainly  disregarded  ordinary 
commercial  interests. 
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The  Plight  The  old  regulations  required 
Sk!^^'*  ships  of  foreign  registry  to 
keep  their  liquor  sealed  for 
such  time  as  they  were  within  the  three-mile 
limit,  but  allowed  officers  and  crew  to  re- 
ceive their  regular  allowances  from  ships* 
stores  even  when  they  were  in  ports  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  new  ruling,  the 
foreign  ships  are  flatly  prohibited  from 
bringing  any  liquor  whatsoever,  sealed  or 
unsealed,  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  the 
United  States  and  its  insular  possessions. 
The  foreign  interests,  also,  have  brought 
their  grievance  into  court  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  an  early  decision  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  delaying  enforcement 
of  the  new  regulations  until  it  is  finally 
ascertained  just  how  far  the  Attorney- 
General's  ruling  can  be  legally  carried  out. 

A  High       In  the  meantime,  a  vast  trade 
sH^IJL      '^  smuggling  liquor  is  going 
'  on,  chiefly    between   Canada, 

the  Bahamas,  the  French  island  of  Mique- 
lon  (about  ten  miles  south  of  Newfound- 
land), and  the  United  States.  "Rum- 
running"  vessels  clear  from  Nassau  for 
Newfoundland  or  other  ports  and  come  to 
anchor  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  at  some 
point  outside  the  three-mile  territorial 
limit.  Then,  either  in  their  own  small 
boats  or  more  often  by  means  of  swift  motor 
boats  coming  from  the  mainland,  they 
transfer  their  cargoes  to  American  territory. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Secretary 
Hughes,  of  the  Department  of  State, 
prop)osed  to  the  British  Government  a 
treaty  permitting  the  search  of  liquor  and 
smuggling  craft  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
shore  line,  the  treaty  rights  to  be  reciprocal, 
and  that  Great  Britain  politely  refused  to 
consider  such  a  thing.  Furthermore,  the 
British  embassy  laid  protest  before  our 
State  Department  in  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  of  a  British  schooner  eight  miles  off 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Secretary^  Hughes 
published  the  record  of  abortive  negotia- 
tions without  comment,  and  our  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  practise  of  allowing 
the  liquor-laden  vessels  to  remain  at  anchor 
undisturbed  so  long  as  there  is  no  adequate 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  transferring 
their  illicit  cargoes  to  United  States  terri- 
tory by  means  of  their  own  boats.  If  they 
attempt  to  do  this,  they  are  at  once  taken 
into  custody.  If  boats  from  shore  take  off 
the  stuff,  the  foreign  ships  are  immune. 


Laws,  and     Oxxt  moralists  and  social  re- 
<:ij  J       formers  must  not  forget  that 

oianaaras        «  .  «    .  , "  .  « 

laws  mtended  to  regulate  social 
customs  and  personal  conduct  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  the  long  run  imless  they  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  true  conviction  of  steadfast 
majorities.  The  old-fashioned  temperance 
movement,  which  had  to  do  with  private 
conduct  rather  than  with  laws,  must  not 
be  abandoned  for  the  pursuit  of  politics,  if 
**King  Alcohol"  is  to  be  permanently  de- 
throned. Sooner  or  later,  it  is  likely 
enough,  Prohibition  will  have  to  be  re- 
submitted for  a  deliberate  national  verdict 
The  tendency  to  invoke  laws  in  the  interest 
of  improved  manners  and  morals  has  per- 
haps gone  already  a  little  farther  than  is 
desirable  in  some  directions.  The  extent 
to  which  the  principle  of  censorship  may 
be  wisely  applied  has  been  under  much 
discussion  of  late.  We  have  laws  in  all  the 
States  xmder  which  there  is  ample  author- 
ity to  suppress  anything  in  the  way  of 
books,  pictures,  or  exhibitions  of  any  kind 
that  are  manifestly  immoral  or  indecent 
Standards  change  irom  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, and  books  and  plays  are  tolerated  by 
the  present  generation  which  would  have 
been  promptly  suppressed  by  the  p)olice 
thirty  years  ago.  It  does  not  follow  that 
moral  standards  are  lower  to-day,  but 
rather  that  conventional  points  of  view  have 
been  altered.  Education  of  the  public 
taste,  rather  than  appeals  to  the  police, 
must  safeguard  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  community. 

Massachusetts  Massachusetts  has  now  taken 
/^^"^^.!f'' this    view    in    a    remarkable 

Lemorship  i  ^  i     ^'        j 

popular  vote  on  election  day, 
which  has  sweepingly  condemned  the  law 
enacted  last  year  providing  for  censorship 
of  motion  picture  films  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Safety.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  voters  in  Massachusetts  desire  the 
exhibition  of  improper  films.  There  is 
ample  provision  of  law  already  to  suppress 
a  film  when  once  exhibited,  if  it  is  clearly 
indecent  or  immoral.  The  Massachusetts- 
enactment  that  has  now  been  nullified  at  the 
polls  provided  that  no  motion  picture  film 
should  be  exhibited  until  it  first  had  been 
passed  upon  by  a  Conmiissioner  of  Public 
Safety  who  was  empowered  *Ho  disapprove 
any  fihr  ^ereof  ^^udiis  obscene, 

indece  it  *ends  to 

debas  dte    to 

crime  e  Com- 
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missioner  could  exercise  so  indefinite  a  dis- 
cretion with  wisdom.  Motion  picture  pro- 
ducers, under  the  steadying  leadership  of 
Mr.  Will  H.  Hays  as  head  of  their  organiza- 
tion, are  themselves  trying  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  their  industry ;  and  it  is  credi- 
bly reported  that  they  are  beginning  to 
succeed  beyond  expectations.  Where  the 
legal  censorship  method  has  been  tried,  it 
is  not  apparent  that  the  results  justify  the 
means. 

New  York      New  York  at  present  has  a 
to  Abolish      '<  Motion   Picture    Censorship 

ikt  tensors       ^  .     .       ,,  j     /-• 

Commission,  and  Governor 
Al  Smith  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture will  recommend  its  abolition.  The 
Democratic  State  platform  had  declared 
against  censorship,  and  the  Senate,  which 
will  be  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  one, 
will  accept  the  Governor's  view.  The 
Assembly,  with  a  small  Republican  ma- 
jority, is  not  likely  to  insist  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  censorship  system  which,  after 
a  brief  trial,  is  not  supported  by  public 
opinion.     But  there  is  need  of  vigilance. 

The  Bonus      The  advocates  of  the  soldiers*  \ 
b!!m'  *Tj     bonus  have  gained  encourage- 
ment from  the  elections,  and 
are  hoping  that  they  may  be  able  to  reenact  / 
their  measure  in  the  new  Congress  by  ma-  / 
jorities  large  enough  to  over-ride  the  presi-/ 
dential  veto.     It  will  be  remembered  by' 
our  readers  that  the  bonus  failed  on  Sep- 
tember   20,    only    because    its    supporters 
barely    lacked    the    necessary    two-thirdj 
majority  in  the  Senate  to  over-ride  the  Pres- 
ident's negative.    In  several  States,  notably 
Illinois,    Iowa,    Kansas,    California,    anc 
Montana,  large  majorities  voted  in  favor  o 
the  payment  of  State  funds  to  soldiers. 
In  Oklahoma  there  was  a  close  vote  on  the 
same   question.     Several    Senators   and  a 
good   many  Congressmen  would  seem  to 
have  escaped  defeat  by  virtue  of  their  bonus 
record.     Some  of  these  men  are  said  to  hold 
the  rather  cynical   view   that   since  such 
a  measure  was  pretty  sure  to  be  enacted  in 
the  future,  regardless  of  its  merits,  they 
might  as  well  insure  their  political  lives  by 
climbing  on  the  band  wagon  before  it  was  ! 
too  late.    President  Harding  would  not  have  : 
vetoed  the  Bonus  bill  if  it  had  carried  with   | 
it  adequate  provision  of  raising  the  money.    ' 
Therejare  many  reasons  why  a  sales  tax  would  / 
be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  supply 
of  a  fund  for  "adjusted  compensation.*' 


America        It  is  when  we  try  to  detach 
''inO^lT    <^"^"selves  from  the  detail,  the 

flurry  and  the  local  incident 
of  our  own  recent  electoral  competitions, 
and  seek  to  imderstand  something  of 
current  p)oUtical  strife  and  turmoil  in  other 
countries,  that  we  can  appreciate  the  es- 
sential harmony  of  American  life.  When 
one  adopts  such  standards  of  comparison, 
the  so-called  agrarian  movement  in  our 
Western  States  has  not  even  a  faintly  pink 
tinge  of  revolutionary  radicalism.  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  always  conservative,  al- 
though they  may  sometimes  seem  to  favor 
mistaken  economic  nostrums.  In  so  far 
as  public  policy  is  concerned,  the  agricul- 
tural depression  should  be  regarded  as  of 
national  concern.  But  for  neglect,  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  such  problems  would 
not  become  bones  of  political  contention. 
Our  tariff  is  not  in  any  sense  a  profound 
political  issue,  and  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  new  schedules  will  have  to  be  decided 
by  practical  experience.  Al  Smith  turns 
from  his  profitable  trucking  business  and 
prepares  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernorship with  everybody's  good  will. 
Governor  Miller,  with  the  prestige  of  a  fine 
record  at  Albany  during  two  years  of  public 
life,  returns  to  his  law  practice  with  the 
most  brilliant  prospects  and  a  fair  chance 
to  fall  into  the  enviable  line  of  succession 
for  leadership  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Mr. 
Beveridge  has  better  resources  than  politics, 
and  his  defeat  for  the  Senate  in  no  manner 
affects  the  brightness  of  his  prospects  for 
further  success  as  a  publicist,  a  historian, 
and  a  guide  in  the  sphere  of  statesmanship. 
America  is  the  land  of  opportunity  and 
hope;  and  most  of  our  public  men  are  ver- 
satile enough  not  to  stake  more  than  half 
of  their  assets  in  the  political  game. 


English  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
^U%rs  ^^^  political  career  for  most 
of  those  who  attain  promi- 
nence is  continuous,  and  is  perhaps  too 
distinct  from  the  pursuits  of  private  life 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
upset  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  does  not 
retire  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  private  life. 
He  will  remain  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
conspicuous  as  an  opposition  leader.  Brit- 
ish statesmanship  has  made  more  miscal- 
culations through  being  too  highly  versed 
in  world  p)oUtics  than  through  inexperience. 
It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  belittle 
in  anv  manner  the  abilities  or  the  characters 
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The  Plight  The  old  regulations  required 
Shi^^  ships  of  foreign  registry  to 
keep  their  liquor  sealed  for 
such  time  as  thev  were  within  the  three-mile 
limit,  but  allowed  officers  and  crew  to  re- 
ceive their  regular  allowances  from  ships* 
stores  even  when  they  were  in  p)orts  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  new  ruling,  the 
foreign  ships  are  flatly  prohibited  from 
bringing  any  liquor  whatsoever,  sealed  or 
unsealed,  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  the 
United  States  and  its  insular  possessions. 
The  foreign  interests,  also,  have  brought 
their  grievance  into  court  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  an  early  decision  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  delaying  enforcement 
of  the  new  regulations  until  it  is  finally 
ascertained  just  how  far  the  Attomey- 
GeneraFs  ruling  can  be  legally  carried  out. 

A  High       In  the  meantime,  a  vast  trade 

SmuLurut      ^"  smuggling  liquor  is  going 
'  on,  chiefly    between  Canada, 

the  Bahamas,  the  French  island  of  Mique- 
lon  (about  ten  miles  south  of  Newfound- 
land), and  the  United  States.  "Riim- 
running"  vessek  clear  from  Nassau  for 
Newfoundland  or  other  ports  and  come  to 
anchor  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  at  some 
point  outside  the  three-mile  territorial 
limit.  Then,  either  in  their  own  small 
boats  or  more  often  by  means  of  swift  motor 
boats  coming  from  the  mainland,  they 
transfer  their  cargoes  to  American  territory. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Secretary 
Hughes,  of  the  Department  of  State, 
proposed  to  the  British  Government  a 
treaty  permitting  the  search  of  liquor  and 
smuggling  craft  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
shore  line,  the  treaty  rights  to  be  reciprocal, 
and  that  Great  Britain  p)olitely  refused  to 
consider  such  a  thing.  Furthermore,  the 
British  embassy  laid  protest  before  our 
State  Department  in  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  of  a  British  schooner  eight  miles  off 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Secretary'  Hughes 
published  the  record  of  abortive  negotia- 
tions without  conament,  and  our  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  practise  of  allowing 
the  Uquor-laden  vessels  to  remain  at  anchor 
undisturbed  so  long  as  there  is  no  adequate 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  transferring 
their  illicit  cargoes  to  United  States  terri- 
tory bv  means  of  their  own  boats.  If  thev 
attempt  to  do  this,  they  are  at  once  taken 
into  custody.  If  boats  from  shore  take  off 
the  stuff,  the  foreign  ships  are  immune. 


Lio^  mi     Our  moralists  and  social  re- 

Stmiiis  ^^"^^''s  must  not  forget  that 
laws  intended  to  regulate  social 
customs  and  personal  conduct  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  the  long  run  unless  they  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  true  conviction  of  steadfast 
majorities.  The  old-fashioned  temperance 
movement,  which  had  to  do  with  private 
conduct  rather  than  with  laws,  must  not 
be  abandoned  for  the  pursuit  of  politics,  if 
'*King  Alcohol"  is  to  be  permanently  de- 
throned. Sooner  or  later,  it  is  likely 
enough,  Prohibition  will  have  to  be  re- 
submitted for  a  deliberate  national  verdict. 
The  tendency^  to  invoke  laws  in  the  interest 
of  improved  manners  and  morals  has  per- 
haps gone  already  a  little  farther  than  b 
desirable  in  some  directions.  The  extent 
to  which  the  principle  of  censorship  may 
be  wisely  applied  has  been  under  much 
discussion  of  late.  We  have  laws  in  all  the 
States  xmder  which  there  is  ample  author- 
ity to  suppress  anything  in  the  way  of 
books,  pictures,  or  exhibitions  of  any  kind 
that  are  manifestly  inmioral  or  indecent. 
Standards  change  from  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, and  books  and  plays  are  tolerated  by 
the  present  generation  which  would  have 
been  promptly  suppressed  by  the  police 
thirty  years  ago.  It  does  not  foUow^  that 
moral  standards  are  lower  to-day,  but 
rather  that  conventional  points  of  view  have 
been  altered.  Education  of  the  public 
taste,  rather  than  appeals  to  the  police, 
must  safeguard  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  community. 

Massachusetts  Massachusetts  has  now  taken 
Rejeds-MoHe' ^^   view    in    a    remarkable 

Lensorshifi  i  ^  ^     ^-        ^ 

popular  vote  on  election  day, 
which  has  sweepingly  condemned  the  law 
enacted  last  year  providing  for  censorship 
of  motion  picture  films  by  the  Conunissioner 
of  Public  Safety.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  voters  in  Massachusetts  desire  the 
exhibition  of  improper  films.  There  is 
ample  provision  of  law  already  to  suppress 
a  film  when  once  exhibited,  if  it  is  clearly 
indecent  or  immoral.  The  Massachusetts- 
enactment  that  has  now  been  nullified  at  the 
polls  provided  that  no  motion  picture  film 
should  be  exhibited  until  it  first  had  been 
passed  upon  by  a  Conunissioner  of  Public 
Safety  who  was  empowered  **to  disapprove 
any  film  or  part  thereof  which  is  obscene, 
indecent,  immoral,  inhuman,  or  tends  to 
debase  or  corrupt  morals,  or  incite  to 
crime.'*     It  is  not  likely  that  any  mere  Com- 
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missioner  could  exercise  so  indefinite  a  dis- 
cretion with  wisdom.  Motion  picture  pro- 
ducers, under  the  steadying  leadership  of 
Mr.  Will  H.  Hays  as  head  of  their  organiza- 
tion, are  themselves  trying  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  their  industry;  and  it  is  credi- 
bly reported  that  they  are  beginning  to 
succeed  beyond  expectations.  Where  the 
legal  censorship  method  has  been  tried,  it 
is  not  apparent  that  the  results  justify  the 
means. 

New  Ywk      New  York  at  present  has  a 
to  Abolish      **  Motion    Picture    Censorship 

tht  \,en90fs       r^  •     .       f,  J     /-> 

Commission,  and  Governor 
Al  Smith  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture will  recommend  its  abolition.  The 
Democratic  State  platform  had  declared 
against  censorship,  and  the  Senate,  which 
will  be  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  one, 
will  accept  the  Governor's  view.  The 
Assembly,  with  a  small  Republican  ma- 
jority, is  not  likely  to  insist  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  censorship  system  which,  after 
a  brief  trial,  is  not  supported  by  public 
opinion.     But  there  is  need  of  vigilance. 

The  Bonus      The  advocates  of  the  soldiers' \ 
£*'*'*  ffj     bonus  have  gained  encourage- 
'^   ^         ment  from  the  elections,  and 
are  hoping  that  they  may  be  able  to  reenact  / 
their  measure  in  the  new  Congress  by  ma-  / 
jorities  large  enough  to  over-ride  the  presi-/ 
dential  veto.     It  will  be  remembered  by' 
our  readers  that  the  bonus  failed  on  Sep- 
tember   20,    only   because    its    supporters 
barely    lacked    the    necessary    two-thirdj 
majority  in  the  Senate  to  over-ride  the  Pres- 
ident's negative.    In  several  States,  notably 
Illinois,    Iowa,    Kansas,    California,    anc 
Montana,  large  majorities  voted  in  favor  o 
the  payment  of  State  funds  to  soldiers. 
In  Oklahoma  there  was  a  close  vote  on  the 
same   question.     Several    Senators   and   a 
good  many  Congressmen  would  seem  to 
have  escaped  defeat  by  virtue  of  their  bonus 
record.     Some  of  these  men  are  said  to  hold 
the   rather  cynical  view   that   since  such 
a  measure  was  pretty  sure  to  be  enacted  in 
the  future,  regardless  of  its  merits,  they 
might  as  well  insure  their  political  lives  by 
climbing  on  the  band  wagon  before  it  was  i 
too  late.    President  Harding  would  not  have 
vetoed  the  Bonus  bill  if  it  had  carried  with 
it  adequate  provision  of  raising  the  money.    I 
Therejare  many  reasons  why  a  sales  tax  would  / 
be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  supply/ 
of  a  fund  for  **adjusted  compensation." 


America       It  is  when  we  try  to  detach 
^'/nSr«r    ^"^'selves  from  the  detail,  the 

flurry  and  the  local  incident 
of  our  own  recent  electoral  competitions, 
and  seek  to  understand  something  of 
current  political  strife  and  turmoil  in  other 
countries,  that  we  can  appreciate  the  es- 
sential harmony  of  American  life.  When 
one  adopts  such  standards  of  comparison, 
the  so-called  agrarian  movement  in  our 
Western  States  has  not  even  a  faintly  pink 
tinge  of  revolutionary  radicalism.  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  always  conservative,  al- 
though they  may  sometimes  seem  to  favor 
mistaken  economic  nostrums.  In  so  far 
as  public  policy  is  concerned,  the  agricul- 
tural depression  should  be  regarded  as  of 
national  concern.  But  for  neglect,  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  such  problems  would 
not  become  bones  of  political  contention. 
Oiu*  tariff  is  not  in  any  sense  a  profound 
political  issue,  and  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  new  schedules  will  have  to  be  decided 
by  practical  experience.  Al  Smith  turns 
from  his  profitable  trucking  business  and 
prepares  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernorship wilh  everybody's  good  will. 
Governor  Miller,  with  the  prestige  of  a  fine 
record  at  Albany  during  two  years  of  public 
life,  returns  to  his  law  practice  with  the 
most  brilliant  prospects  and  a  fair  chance 
to  fall  into  the  enviable  line  of  succession 
for  leadership  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Mr. 
Beveridge  has  better  resources  than  politics, 
and  his  defeat  for  the  Senate  in  no  manner 
affects  the  brightness  of  his  prospects  for 
further  success  as  a  publicist,  a  historian, 
and  a  guide  in  the  sphere  of  statesmanship. 
America  is  the  land  of  opportunity  and 
hope;  and  most  of  our  public  men  are  ver- 
satile enough  not  to  stake  more  than  half 
of  their  assets  in  the  political  game. 


English  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
^leadcr^  the  political  career  for  most 
of  those  who  attain  promi- 
nence is  continuous,  and  is  perhaps  too 
distinct  from  the  pursuits  of  private  life 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
upset  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  does  not 
retire  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  private  life. 
He  will  remain  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
conspicuous  as  an  opposition  leader.  Brit- 
ish statesmanship  has  made  more  miscal- 
culations through  being  too  highly  versed 
in  world  p)olitics  than  through  inexperience. 
It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  belittle 
in  any  manner  the  abilities  or  the  characters 
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of  the  men  who  are  in  the  front  rank  of 
British  public  life.  They  have  been  per- 
forming on  an  immense  stage,  trying  to 
steer  the  fortimes  of  the  British  Empire 
through  the  chaotic  period  of  reconstruction 
following  the  greatest  of  world  wars.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  been  much  more  than 
a  clever  politician  and  parliamentarian. 

Tht  In  many  a  crisis  he  has  shown 

^r^f^  heroic  qualities  of  coura- 
geous leadership.  The  new 
government  chief,  Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law,  has 
been  an  industrious  and  intelligent  states- 
man; but  his  emergence  as  a  Prime  Minister 
is  regarded  as  a  makeshift  for  temporary' 
and  transitional  purposes.  Mr.  Simonds,  in 
our  present  issue,  discusses  at  length  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  political  situation  in 
England,  dwelling  especially  upon  Lloyd 
George's  European  policies.  Mr.  P.  W. 
Wilson,  who  has  hiniself  served  in  Parlia- 
ment, writes  for  us  an  informing  article 
upon  the  British  party  system  and  present- 
day  leaders.  The  holding  of  general  parlia- 
mentary elections  came  on  short  notice; 
and  the  Coalition  had  lasted  so  long  that  it 
was  found  diflScult  in  practise  to  reestablish 
party  lines  for  the  sake  of  the  elections  that 
were  held  on  November  15.  Every  one 
believed  that  the  new  Parliament  thus 
chosen  would  not  last  longer  than  a  year 
or  two,  and  that  with  the  gradual  regroup- 
ing of  definite  parties  there  would  soon 
arise  the  necessity  of  another  election. 

BonmLaw  Lloyd  George's  downfall  had 
Him  c^™^  with  the  success  of  the 
Tiu*ks  and  the  failure  of  the 
British  policies  in  the  Near  East.  A 
great  majority  of  the  Conservatives  who 
had  been  supporting  the  Coalition  Ministrv- 
held  a  conference  and  decided  to  withdraw 
their  backing.  This  left  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
without  a  working  majority  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  and  he  resigned  at  once.  The 
Conservative  majority,  meanwhile,  had 
voted  imanimously  in  favor  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Bonar  Law  as  their  leader,  and  the  King 
accordingly  sent  for  Mr.  Law  and  instructed 
him  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  This  mandate 
was  speedily  carried  out,  and  November 
15  was  set  for  the  election  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, the  time  having  come  for  the  coun- 
try to  give  its  verdict.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  app)ealed 
to  the  country  just  after  the  Armistice, 
so  that  he  might  go  into  the  Peace  Confer- 


ence with  a  fresh  vote  of  confidence.  His 
Coalition  Ministry  was  sustained  in  the  elec- 
tions of  December,  1918,  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  who  were  overjoyed  at  the  ending 
of  the  four  years*  war  and  who  accepted  the 
Government's  promise  to  make  the  Germans 
pay  for  ever\'thing  and  to  *'  hang  the  Kaiser." 

The  The  fact  that  a  life-long  Lib- 

^«i&r  ^^^  '*^  ^^^y^  George  headed 
the  Coalition,  served  rather  to 
disguise  the  immense  superiority  in  num- 
bers of  Coalition  Tories  as  against  Coalition 
Liberals  who  in  an  earlier  period  had  sup- 
ported Campbell  Bannerman  and  Asquith. 
The  division  between  the  Lloyd  George 
Liberals  and  those  who  have  continued  to 
follow  Asquith  could  not  be  healed  in  time 
to  meet  the  sudden  call  for  an  election  on 
November  15.  Furthermore,  many  former 
Liberals  of  the  radical  wing  had  gone  over 
into  the  Labor  party.  In  the  new  Parlia- 
ment the  Conservatives  have  much  the 
largest  group,  but  the  Labor  party  is  strong, 
and  the  two  Liberal  groups  are  about 
equally  represented,  though  not  numerically 
large.  Lloyd  George's  personal  popularity 
remains  almost  unimpaired,  although  his 
future  return  to  power  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  reunion  of  the  Xon-Conser\'atives. 

TheFaschti     Mr.  Simonds  devotes  a  p)or- 
Success  in      |^Jq^  q£  ^j^jg  mQ^th's  survey  of 

^^         European  p)olitics  to  the  over- 
urn  of  the  Italian  Ministr>%  and  to  the 
icturesque  victory  of  the  Fascisti.     What 
ad  threatened  to  be  a  violent  seizure  of 
e  Government  was  fortunately  converted 
into  an  emotional  uprising  before  which  all 
eflfective  opposition  melted  away.    Ever\-- 
|body  join«l  the  Black-shirt  parade,  which 
ntered  Rome  with  the  ostentatious  ap- 
proval of  the  King.    Italy  seems  to  have 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  avert  a  revolu- 
tion is  to  have  ever\'body  sign  up  as  a  cheer- 
ful and  happy  revolutionist.    The  Fascisti 
[are  not  Socialists,  but  Nationalists.     They 
invoke  the  Italian  spirit,  anS  their  ambitious 
dreams  are  somewhat  disquieting  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  trouble  with  Jugoslavia, 
iand     differences    with    France    regarding 
jf uture  spheres  of  influence  in  and  about  the 
jMediterranean.     Benito  Mussolini,  the  new 
[Fascisti  Premier,  is  a  public  man  of  the 
.professorial  type  who  seems  to  have  cx- 
K:eptional  talent  for  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity, and  who  inspires  more  confidence  at 
home  than  abroad. 
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-Jh ,  If  an  observer  of  current 
Tarkiui  affairs  on  our  planet  could  be 
so  placed  as  to  see  everything 
at  equally  close  range,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly regard  the  return  of  the  Turks  as  the 
most  sensational  and  disturbing  of  the 
present  season's  events,  while  he  would  find 
economic  conditions  in  Germany  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  drifting  ominously.  As  we  go 
to  press,  the  expected  agreements  between 
the  Allies  and  Turkey  have  not  been  nego- 
tiated. The  situation  will  be  more  definite 
for  purposes  of  analysis  and  description  in 
our  next  issue.  There  has  been  real  danger 
that  worse  things  might  befall  the  great 
city  of  Constantinople  than  were  suffered 
in  Smyrna.  There  is  rapidly  taking  place  a 
dislocation  of  Christian  peoples  on  a  scale 
that  goes  beyond  the  anxious  fears  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Our  readers  should  remember 
that  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  had  been 
there  for  many  centuries  when  the  Turks 
captured  the  city  about  forty  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  America.  There  is  no 
place  in  Greece  or  in  adjacent  Balkan  States 
for  the  permanent  colonization  of  Greek 
refugees  from  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and 
Thrace.  The  emergency  is  so  exceptional 
that  it  fairly  presents  to  us  the  question 
whether  or  not  we  should  modify  our  im- 
migration laws  in  favor  of  the  admission 
of  a  certain  number  of  refugee  Greeks. 

Thi  The  war  period  called  a  great 

1C"ffft  *f  ""^"y  '^^  ^^  Greeks  who  were 
already  here  back  to  their 
home  country.  Under  the  present  percent- 
age system,  this  year's  quota  of  Greek  im- 
migrants is  already  more  than  filled.  Some 
of  the  closest  students  of  existing  immigra- 
tion facts  and  conditions  are  asking  the 
authorities  at  Washington  to  extend  Amer- 
ican hospitality  to  a  certain  number  of  these 
homeless  Greeks — perhaps  twenty-five 
thousand.  The  rightful  place  for  these 
Greeks  of  course  is  in  Constantinople, 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  Their  present 
plight  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  failure  of 
ihe  Greek  ambitions,  or  even  to  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  Turks,  as  to  the  mistakes  of 
.\llied  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Near  East 
after  the  Armistice.  But  scolding  at  such 
errors  will  not  relieve  the  present  situation. 
It  is  the  emergency  itself,  and  the  sad 
plight  of  hun<lreds  of  thousands  of  pwople, 
that  must  claim  our  first  attention.  The 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Near  East  Relief, 
and  the  other  agencies  that  have  joined 


hands  in  a  great  effort  to  mitigate  suffering 
in  the  Near  East  have  taken  up  their  work 
with  energy  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Will  Hays 
(Chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harding),  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  results  comparable  with  the 
American  help  extended  to  Russian  famine 
sufferers  will  speedily  follow, 

A  Qualian      After  increasing  anxiety  dur- 

"^Untt''  '"^  ^^^  ^'^^^  '■^^''  weeks  of 
November,  there  began  to  ai>- 
pear  some  fresh  hopes  that  the  Turkish 
authorities  might  restrain  Moslem  fanatics 
in  Constantinople  and  save  the  city  from 
destruction.  The  Turks  have  always  been 
shrewd  diplomatists,  and  their  rtiurn  to 
Europe  has  been  due  solely  to  their  percep- 
tion of  the  failure  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy  to  stand  together.  If  Lord  Curzon, 
Premier  Poincare,  and  Premier  Mussolini 
can  agree,  some  more  or  less  permanent 
kind  of  peace  with  the  Turks  may  come  out 
of  the  Lausanne  conference,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  M,  Clemenceau,  who  was  due 
to  arrive  in  New  York  on  November  i8, 
would  try  to  explain  with  entire  frankness 
what  he  regards  as  the  essentials  of  French 
policy,  whether  toward  Germany  or  toward 
the  situation  in  the  Near  East.    There  has 
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never  been  any  doubt  about  Clemenceau's 
warm  sentiments  toward  America.  He  had 
once  lived  in  this  country  and  speaks 
American  English  with  idiomatic  force. 
He  is  admired  here  for  his  high  qualities  of 
courage,  and  for  his  loyal  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  France. 

ThtC«d  The  fact-finding  Coal  Com- 
Com^siim  mission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  the  owner- 
ship of  mines,  prices  of  coal,  profits,  and 
labor  conditions,  began  to  function  on 
October  i8  with  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  well-known  engineer,  as  chairman.  The 
President  lias  urged  the  commission  to 
submit  its  findings  as  promptly  as  possible; 
and  in  any  case  a  preliminary  report  must 
be  handed  in  before  January  15,  further 
investigation  continuing  thereafter.  The 
country  is  not  by  any  means  '"out  of  the 
woods"  in  the  matter  of  its  fuel  dangers. 
The  contract  between  the  biiuminous  oper- 
ators and  their  emplojees  expires  on  April 
I,  1923;  from  present  indications,  a  new 
agreement  will  not  be  reached  by  that  date 
and  a  strike  seems  inevitable.  Moreover,  a 
strike  coming  next   spring   will   be  much 


more  harmful  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  than  the  long  one  through  the  past 
summer,  because  there  will  not  be  time 
before  next  April  to  accumulate  stocks  of 
anything  like  the  volume  of  those  that 
existed  in  April,  1922.  It  is  also  true  that 
unless  present  signs  fail  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  country  will  be  much  greater 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1923  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  Therefore,  the  work  of 
the  commission  is  of  immediate  importance, 
and  there  is  little  enough  time  to  go  into 
the  man>-  complex  matters  which  it  must 
study.  Congress  appropriated  $200,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  inquin,-. 

A  Pamantnt  The  point  has  been  made,  and 
Q„^f^f  forcefully,  that  although  Mr. 
Hammond's  commission  is  of 
excellent  quality  as  to  its  personnel,  and 
although  it  must  give  a  great  deal  that  will 
be  of  value  in  the  present  emei^ency.  our 
real  need  is  for  a  permanent  commission 
which  will  study  the  coal  industrj-  from  year 
to  year  and  be  ready  at  any  time,  in  the 
event  of  price  discriminations,  strikes  or 
exorbitant  charges,  to  place  the  facts  be- 
fore the  Government  and  the  public.  It  is 
true  that  conditions  change  rapidlj-  in  the 
coal  industry,  and  that  investigation  made 
this  winter  may  have  little  value  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  succeeding  years  will 
bring  renewed  questions  and  troubles.  Even 
if  such  a  permanent  body  should  cost  as 
much  each  year  as  this  special  commission, 
the  expenditure  would  be  minute  as  com- 
pared with  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
miners  and  the  public  in  the  recent  pro- 
longed strike.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  industry  last  summer  cost 
the  country  Si,i9o,ooo,ooo,^-$45o,ooo,ooo 
lost  by  the  mine  workers  in  wages,  $300,- 
000,000  b\-  the  railroads,  $40,000,000  by 
the  operators,  and  $400,000,000  by  the 
public  in  increased  cost  of  fuel.  This  would 
mean  a  tax  of  more  than  $10  on  e\'er>'  nmn, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Stales. 

Cn-mony'j  While  Germany's  Kohlenrat 
S  .,  (or  coal  council)  is  no  exact 
model  for  our  use,  its  success 
in  dealing  with  many  problems  of  the  coal 
industr.'  which  we  have  not  solved  in 
America  is  helpfully  suggestive  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  advocate  a 
permanent  fact-finding  coal  commission 
in  the  United  States.    The  Kohlenrat  was 
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instituted  three  years  ago;  the  body  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  mine- 
workers,  of  the  operators,  of  the  consumers, 
of  the  merchants,  and  of  the  Government. 
Before  agreements  affecting  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  can  go  into  effect,  they  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  this  council;  and 
this  is  true  also  of  all  legislation  affecting 
the  coal  industry.  Thus,  if  movements  are 
made  that  might  tend  unwarrantably  to 
increase  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  public,  the 
representatives  of  the  consumers  in  the 
council  have  their  opportunity  to  make 
opp)osition.  The  committees  of  the  Kohlen- 
rat  include  some  that  are  charged  with 
having  in  hand  always  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative  facts  and  statistics  of  the 
business  of  mining  coal,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
threatened  strike  of  magnitude  this  infor- 
mation is  at  hand  for  the  bejiefit  of  the 
public  before  the  disaster  comes,  instead 
of  being  painfully  accumulated  after  much 
loss  and  trouble. 

Too  Many     The    suggestion    made    some 

E^^  ti      "^^^^^  ^S^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^s^  move 
^        toward  the  solution  of  our  coal 

problem  would  be  the  abandonment  of  their 

occupation  by,   say,    200,000  coal  miners 

and  their  going  into  other  industries,  was 

criticized    as    unfeeling.       The    industrial 

history  of  this  autumn  suggests,  however, 

that  it  was  sound.     Serious  shortages  of 

labor  have  developed  in  the  building  trades, 

steel,   cement,   and  other   industries,   and 

these  have  had  to  bid  high  in  wages  to  get 

men  away  from  other  occupations.     It  is 

obvious  that  the  public  cannot  be  expected 

to  continue  paying,  in  the  high  prices  for 

coal,  a  full  week's  wages  to  the  miner  who 

only  works  three  or  four  days.    The  whole 

matter  of  the  shortened  working  day  has 

been  coming  in  for  searching  analysis  and 

serious  questioning  of  late  by  observant 

economists  who  cannot  at  all  be  classed  as 

"reactionaries"  and  *' standpatters.''  Labor 

leaders  and   socialists,   more    particularly 

in  Europe,  are  coming  to  see  that  unless 

with   the  shortened  work  day  production 

is  maintained,  it  is  the  people    at   large, 

including    the    laborers    themselves,    who 

suffer  in  the  last  analysis,  rather  than  em- 


ployers. The  increased  cost  of  production 
is  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods  to  con- 
sumers; the  employers'  profit  is  maintained, 
and  the  consuming  public,  of  which  the 
laborers  themselves  form  so  large  a  part, 
pays  the  final  bill.    , 

AProiTom  In  November  appeared  the 
G^rmJ^  report  of  the  experts  from 
rmany  f^Q^^iCQ,  England  and  America 
who  had  been  invited  by  Germany  to 
study  her  present  economic  situation  and 
recommend  a  way  out  of  the  tangle, 
which  seems  to  many  utterly  hopeless. 
Professors  Keynes,  Brand,  Jenks,  and 
Cassel,  after  a  considerable  period  of  in- 
vestigation and  study  in  Germany,  advo- 
cated in  this  report  a  two-years'  moratorium 
as  to  reparation  payments  of  any  kind. 
Stabilization  of  the  mark — meaning  the 
prevention  of  its  further  decrease  in  value 
as  measured  in  gold — they  regard  as  an 
absolutely  essential  part  of  the  plan;  and 
they  believe  it  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
about  3500  marks  to  the  dollar,  through 
the  use  of  the  Reichsbank's  gold  reserve, 
provided  reparation  payments  can  be  halted 
for  two  years.  The  report  suggests  that  if 
the  two  years  of  grace  are  not  sufficient,  the 
time  should  be  extended,  and  that  in  no 
case  should  Germany  be  required  to  begin 
payments  ^gain  until  they  can  be  made  from 
a  real  and  balanced  budget.  These  econo- 
mists point  to  the  fact  that  with  marks 
figured  at  3500  to  the  dollar,  the  Reichs- 
bank's  gold  would  be  nearly  twice  the  value 
of  the  note  issue,  clearly  enabling  the 
German  Government  to  *'peg"  the  mark  at 
this  suggested  valuation,  by  purchasing 
currency  as  needed  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
The  whole  question  of  Germany's  currency 
debauch  is  exceedingly  well  discussed  for 
our  readers  in  this  number  of  the  RE\^EW 
OF  Reviews  by  an  eminent  authority. 
Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin.  On  November 
14,  the  Cabinet  of  Chancellor  Joseph  Wirth 
resigned  following  the  breakup  of  a  par- 
liamentary coalition  between  the  United 
Socialists  and  the  German  People's  Party. 
Reparations,  currency,  and  internal  eco- 
nomic problems  proved  too  diflicult  for  the 
Wirth  Ministry. 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

October  15. — Dr.  Marion  Dorset,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  appointed  to  lepresent  the  United 
Slates  on  the  Anthiax  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Labor  Conference  at  Geneva. 

In  Georgia  Democratic  primaries  for  Senator, 
Walter  F.  George,  former  Judge  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  is  nominated,  defeating  Gov  Thomas 
\V.  Hardwick  and  two  other  candidates. 

October  18. — ^The  Coal  Commission  meets  and 
elects  John  Hays  Hammond  as  chairman;  labor 
leaders  and  owner  operators  are  summoned  to  infor- 
mal conferences  on  procedure. 

October  19. — Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  is 
appointed  to  represent  the  United  States  on  the 
advisory  conmiittee  of  the  League  Commission  for 
Suppression  of  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children,  at 
Geneva. 

October  23. — The  injunction  requested  by  foreign 
ship  lines  against  enlortement  of  the  latest  dry 
ruling  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  prohibiting 
transportation  of  Uquor  in  American  ports,  is  denied. 

October  26. — The  Tariff  Commission  announces 
its  rules  for  procedure  under  the  "elastic**  provi- 
sions of  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  law;  over 
thirty  applications  have  been  filed  requesting  relief. 

Justice  William  R.  Day  resigns  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  after  nineteen  years  of 
service. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  holds 
he<irings  on  its  methods  of  supervising  railroad 
security  issues,  and  its  proposal  to  require  sales  of 
bonds  to  the  highest  bidder  after  open  competitive 
bidding  is  criticized  by  railroad  and  banking 
executives. 

October  27. — ^Judgc  Learned  Hand,  of  the  federal 
court  at  New  York,  decides  that  American  ships 
must  obey  the  Eighteenth  (prohibition)  Amendment 
the  world  over;  exception  is  made  as  to  Belgium, 
whose  law  requires  departing  steamers  to  carry  a 
certain  amount  of  liquor  per  passenger. 

The  federal  Fuel  Distributor  announces  coal 
price  reductions  at  the  mine  of  $1.50  per  ton  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  No.  8  districts,  and  $2.25  per 
ton  in  the  Ohio  Southern  district. 

October  31. — The  City  of  New  York,  through  iu 
Board  of  Estimate,  adopts  a  budget  of  $353»35i>- 
812.67  for  1923— an  increase  of  $3,1 14.347- 

November  3.— At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  "graft  ring" 
composed  of  city  officials  is  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  and  fines. 

November  6. — ^The  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  declares  invalid  the  minimum-wage  law 
for  women,  on  the  ground  that  the  present  political 
equality  of  women  removes  their  pre\Tous  right  to 
special  protection. 

November  7. — Elections  are  held  throughout  the 
country,  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  United 
States  Senators  and  Governors  of  States  (see  tables), 
and  local  officers 
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The  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress  is  reduced  from  24  to  10, 
standing  53  Republicans,  42  Democrats,  and  i 
Farmer-Labor;  in  the  House  the  Republican  ma- 
jority b  reduced  from  165  to  15,  standing  2?6 
Republicans,  206  Democrats,  i  Socialist,  i  Inde- 
pendent, I  Farmer-Labor. 

Modification  of  present  drastic  prohibition  laws 
was  an  issue  in  many  States,  and  the  "wets"  claim 
election  of  185  supporters  in  Congress.  .  .  .  Cali- 
fornia adopts  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
Volstead  Act  as  a  law  of  the  State.  .  .  .  Ohio 
rejects  a  light-wine-and-beer  proposal,  while  Illinois 
adopts   one.  .  .  .  Massachusetts   voters   reject   a 

{>rohibition-enforcement  law  passed  by  the  legis- 
ature. 

The  soldier-bonus  proposal  in  Iowa  is  passed, 
authorizing  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,000  and  bonus 
measures  are  approved  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  probably  also  in  Montana,  where  the 
voting  is  close.  ...  In  Maryland  amendments 
are  passed  limiting  State  elections  to  once  evcr>' 
four  years  and  increasing  Baltimore's  legblative 
representation.  .  .  .  Minnesota  approves  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  a  State  rural - 
credit  system.  ...  In  Oregon  the  Compulsory 
School  act,  which  requires  attendance  at  public 
schoob  and  in  effect  abolishes  private  and  parochial 
schools,  is  adopted.  .  .  .  New  Jer^y  voters  ap- 
prove a  bond  issue  of  $40,000,000  for  good  roads. 

November  9. — President  Harding  caUs  Congress 
to  meet  in  special  session  on  November  20. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  requested 
to  permit  the  transfer  to  foreign  (Panama)  registry- 
of  the  vessels  Resolttie  and  Reliance^  on  the  ground 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  foreign  \Tssels 
without  selling  liquor. 

November  13. — Medill  McCormick,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
proposes  abolition  of  the  seniority  rule  in  choosing 
chairmen  of  Senate  conunittees  on  the  ground  that 
mere  seniority  of  service  may  promote  a  man  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  mth  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

November  14. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decides  that  Japanese  are  not  white  persons 
and  hence  are  not  entitled  to  become  naturmlized 
citizens;  there  is,  of  course,  no  aspersion  of  n^rial 
inferiority,  the  priNilege  of  naturalization  being 
confined  to  white  persons. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

October  16. — The  Chilean  cabinet  under  Premier 
Antonio  Huneus  resigns;  the  Senate  adopts  the 
Tacna-Arica  protocol,  19  to  12,  with  reservations. 

October  19. — Premier  Lloyd  George  and  his 
Cabinet  resign,  and  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  the 
wealthy  Scotch  steelmaker,  is  named  to  succeed 
him;  the  resignation  follows  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servatives, who  vote  at  the  Carlton  Chib,  i86  to  87, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Coalition  and  act  inde- 
pendently (see  page  003/. 
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October  21. — ^Juan  Batista  Vicini  Burgos  becomes 
Provisional  President  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  the 
regime  of  American  occupation  is  ended. 

October  2$. — A.  Bonar  Law  takes  oflSce  as  British 
Prime  Minister,  with  Stanley  Baldwin  as  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  Curzon 
continuing  as  Foreign  Minister. 

October  24. — At  a  meeting  in  Naples  of  90,000 
Fascisti,  of  whom  40,000  are  on  military  footing. 
Deputy  Benito  Mussolini  declares,  in  furtherance 
of  the  plan  to  rule  Italy,  that  Fascisti  must  hold  the 
portfolios  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Nav'y,  Labor, 
and  Public  Works. 

October  25. — At  Dublin,  the  Dail  Eireann  passes 
the  Irish  Constitution  bill  through  final  reading. 

October  26. — The  Italian  Cabinet  under  Premier 
Facta  resigns  under  the  threat  of  a  mobilization  of 
Fascisti,  who  have  a  total  membership  of  800,000. 

The  British  Parliament  is  dissolved  by  King 
George,  thus  ending  the  first  five-year  Parliament 
one  year  earlier  than  its  limit  of  life. 

October  28. — The  Italian  King,  Victor  Em- 
manuel, refuses  to  sign  a  decree  proclaiming  a  state 
of  siege  throughout  Italy. 


October  30. — In  Italy,  Prof.  Benito  Mu>solini, 
the  Fascisti  leader,  forms  a  new  cabinet,  in  which 
he  is  Minister  of  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
thus  ending  the  "bloodless  revolution"  of  the 
Fascisti. 

October  31. — The  Turkish  Nationaliht  Oovern- 
ment  at  Angora  sentences  to  death  the  Turkish 
signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  the  cabinet  of 
former  Premier  Damad  Ferid  Pasha. 

November  i. — The  Mexican  revolutionist,  Gen. 
Francisco  Murguia,  is  executed  by  court-martial 
after  his  capture  in  Durango. 

November  2. — In  British  municipal  elections. 
Labor  elects  in  the  provinces  215  of  574  candidates, 
and,  in  London,  holds  only  four  of  the  twelve  coun- 
cils formerly  held,  being  reduced  from  573  seats 
to  253. 

November  3. — The  Angora  Nationalist  Assembly 
dethrones  the  Sultan,  Mohanmied  \T,  and  decrees 
an  end  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  a  Caliph  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  Assembly  as  the  religious  head  of  the 
'Mohammedans  and  the  National  Assembly  will 
take  over  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  State. 

November   5. — The   Turkish   Nationalists   seize 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  ELECTED  NOVEMBER  7 

Arizona — Henry  F.  Ashurst,  D.* 

California — Hiram  W.  Johnson,  R.* 

Connecticut — George  P.  McLean,  R.* 

Delaware — Thomas  F.  Bayard,  D. 

Horida — Park  Trammell,  D.* 

Georgia — Walter  F.  George,  D. 

Indiana — Samuel  M.  Ralston,  D. 

Iowa — Smith  W.  Brookhart,  R. 

Maryland — William  Cabell  Bruce,  D. 

Massachusetts — Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  R.* 

Michigan — Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  D. 

Minnesota— Hen rik  Shipstead,  F.-L. 

Mississippi — Herbert  D.  Stephens,  D. 

Missoun — James  A.  Reed,  D.* 

Montana — Burton  K.  Wheeler,  D. 

Nebraska — R.  B.  Howell,  R. 

Xe\'ada — Key  Pittman,  D.* 

New  Jersey —Edward  1.  Edwards,  D. 

New  Alexico — Andrieus  .\.  Jone>,  D.* 

New  York — Royal  S.  Copeland,  U. 

North  Dakota — Lynn  J.  Frazier,  N.P.L. 

Ohio — Simeon  D.  Fess,  R. 

i>-««^„K,„«:«   1  David  A.  Reed,  R. 
Pennsylvania  |  ^^^^^^  Wharton  Pepper,  R. 

Rhode  Island — Peter  G.  Gerry,  D.* 
Tennessee  -Kenneth  McKellar,  D.* 
Texas — Earle  D.  Mayfield,  D. 
Utah— William  H.  King,  D.* 
Vermont — Frank  L.  Greent,  R. 
Virginia — Claude  A.  Swanson,  D.* 
West  Virginia — Matthew  M.  Xeeley,  D. 
Washington — Clarence  C.  Dill,  D. 
V.'isconsin    -Robert  M.  LaFollettc,  R.* 
Wyoming    John  B.  Kendrick,  D.* 

♦Reelected. 

Democratic  Senators  succeed  Republicans  in 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  and  Washing- 
ton. Republican  Senators  succeed  Democrats 
in  Nebraska  and  Ohio. 


GOVERNORS  ELECTED  NOVEMBER  7 

Alabama— W^  W.  Brandon,  D. 
Arizona — G.  W.  P.  Hunt,  D. 
California — E.  W.  Richard>on,  R. 
Colorado — William  Sweet,  D. 
Connecticut — C.  A.  Templeton,  R. 
Georgia — C.  M.  Walker,  D. 
Iowa — N.  E.  Kendall,  R.* 
Kansas — J.  M.  Davis,  D. 
^lassachusetts — Channing  H.  Cox,  R.* 
Michigan — A.  J.  Groesbeck,  R.* 
Minnesota — J.  A.  O.  Preus,  R.* 
Nebraska — Charles  W.  Br>'an,  D, 
Nevada — James  G.  Scrugham,  D. 
New  Hampshire — Fred  H.  Brown,  D. 
New  Jersey — G.  S.  Silzer,  D. 
New  York — .Alfred  E.  Smith,  D. 
North  Dakota- -R.  A.  Ne^tos,  NJ*X.* 
Ohio — A.  V.  Donahey,  D. 
Oklahoma— J.  C.  Walton,  D. 
Oregon— W.  B.  Pierce,  D. 
Pennsylvania — Gifford  Pinchot,  R. 
South  Carolina — T.  G.  McCleod,  D. 
Rhode  Island— W.  S.  Fl>Tin,  D. 
South  Dakota— W.  H.  McMaster,  R  * 
Ten  Lessee — .Austin  Peay.  D. 
Texas     Pat  M.  Neff,  D.* 
A'ermont — Redfield  Proctor,  R. 
Wisconsin— John  J.  Blaine,  R.* 
Wyoming — W.  B.  Ross,  D. 


*Reelected. 

Democratic  Governors  succeed  Republicans  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming. 
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Constantinople  and  demand  that  the  .\llies  leave; 
the  city  is  placed  under  Rafet  Pasha  as  Governor. 

In  England,  1426  candidates  are  nominated  for 
the  558  seats  and  57  candidates  are  unopposed  for 
Parliament;  the  ConservTitives  number  474,  Labor- 
ites  414,  Independent  Liberab  336,  National 
Liberals  182,  others  20. 

The  Polish  elections  to  the  Diet  (national  assem- 
bly) result  in  victory  for  the  radicab,  who  carry 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  454  seats. 

November  8. — ^The  Bavarian  Diet  elects  Dr 
Eugen  von  Knilling  of  the  People's  party  as  Premier. 

Irish  Free  Slate  troops  capture  Er?kine  Childers, 
suppose  to  be  the  "brains"  behind  De  Valcra. 

November  13. — Rafet  Pa^ha,  Govemcr  of  Con- 
stantinople,  insists  on  complete  control  of  the  city 
without  Allied  interference. 

November  15. — Chancellor  Joseph  Wirth,  of 
Germany,  resigns  with  his  Cabinet. 

IfOERNATIONAL  REUTIONS 

October  15. — The  Presidait  Adams,  of  United 
States  registry,  is  compelled  under  British  law  to 
ship  five  quarts  of  brandy  for  steerage  use  before 
clearance  papers  are  issued  for  departure  from 
London. 

October  16. — ^The  British  Government  declines 
to  adopt  the  American  suggestion  to  extend  the 
right  of  search  and  seizure  of  vessels  to  the  twelve- 
mile  limit  in  aid  of  prohibition  enforcement;  but 
the  abuse  of  the  British  flag"  is  to  be  prevented. 

October    18. — The   fourth   International   Labor 
Conference  opens  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  the 
League    of    Nations;    Lord    Bumham    is    elected 
/  president. 

^*^M^    October  20. — Soviet  Russia  sends  a  note  to  Great 
/\^Britain  and  Italy  demanding  participation  in  the 
Turkish  peace  conference. 

'  Rear  Adm.  Samuel  S.  Robinson,  militarj'  gov- 
ernor of  Santo  Domingo,  issues  a  proclamation 
stating  that  American  marines  will  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  Provisional  President,  Juan  Batista 
Vicini  Burgos,  has  ratified  executive  orders  and 
laws  of  American  administration  in  the  island. 

October  23. — Secretary  Hughes  invites  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics  of  Guatemala.  San  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  to  attend  a 
disarmament  conference  at  Washington  on  De- 
cember 4. 

October  26. — Britain,  France,  and  Italy  inWte  to 
a  Near  East  peace  conference  at  Lausanne  the 
United  States,  Greece,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia, 
Japan,  and  Turkey  (both  governments);  and  the 
.Allies  announce  that  Russia  and  Bulgaria  have 
been  invited  to  confer  on  control  of  the  Straits. 

Japanese  troops  evacuate  Siberia  in  ten  trans- 
ports leaving  Vladivostok;  the  occupation  cost 
Japan  1,500,000,000  yen,  and  the  number  of 
Japanese  civilians  has  been  reduced  from  10,000  to 
2,000,  most  of  the  remainder  being  in  Vladivostok, 
where  American,  British,  French,  and  Japanese 
warships  will  maintain  order  until  the  Chita  forces 
take  over  the  civil  administration. 

The  Peruvian  Government  is  ordered  by  the 
International  Arbitration  Commission  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  $125,000  in  settlement  of  the 
(^ano  claim  of  John  Celestin  Landreau,  pending  for 
fifty  years. 

,  The  Council  of  Ambassadors  agrees  to  refer  the 
question  of  free  passage  of  the  Kiel  Canal  to  the 


International  Court  of  Justice,  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  Germany  and  the  Allies  arising  from 
refusal  of  passage  to  Allied  ships  during  Russia's 
war  with  Poland  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

October  27. — ^The  Mexican  Government  closes 
its  Consulate  General  at  New  York  in  protest 
against  attachment  of  its  funds  and  property  under 
order  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  United  States  relea.«es  the  Canadian  schooner 
Emerald  which  had  been  seized  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  by  prohibition  enforcement  agents. 

October  28. — ^The  American  State  Department 
officially  announces  that  the  United  States  will 
send  observers  to  Lausanne  who  will  not  have 
plem'potentiary  powers  since  we  were  not  at  war 
with  Turkey  and  did  not  sign  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

October  29. — The  Reparation  Commission  poei* 
to  Berlin  to  discuss  economic  and  financial  condi- 
tions in  Germany;  Roland  W.  Boyden  and  Colonel 
James  A.  lA)gan  are  the  .\merican  observer*. 

November  i. — The  Mexican  Embassy  at  New 
York  is  reopened  after  lifting  of  the  attachment 
order  of  a  local  coutt,  following  investigation  by 
Secretary  Hughes. 

Great  Britain  and  Costa  Rica  request  Chief 
Justice  Taft  to  arbitrate  the  Amory  oil  dispute. 

The  Claims  Commission  begins  settlement  01 
American  war  claims  against  Germany,  at  a  meeting 
in  Washington  with  Justice  William  R.  Day  pre- 
siding; Judge  Ed\\nn  B.  Parker  (American)  and 
Dr.  Wilhclm  Kie?*elbach  ^German)  arc  the  other 
members. 

November  7. — Four  members  of  a  group  of  six 
foreign  financial  experts  report  on  stabUizatioa  of 
the  German  mark;  they  recommend  a  two-year 
moratorium  from  reparations  payments  and  fixing 
the  value  of  the  mark  at  between  3,000  and  3.500  to 
the  dollar;  the  report  is  signed  by  Jeremiah  Jenks  of 
the  United  States.  John  M.  Keynes  and  Robert  H. 
Brand  of  Great  Britain,  and  Gustav  Ca??el  of  Sweden. 

November  8 — Prince  Celasio  Caetani  is  nameU 
as  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

November  11. — The  Reparation  Commifslon 
returns  to  Paris,  after  two  weeks  in  Beriin  studying 
German  finances. 

November  13. — Turkish  Nationalists  order  evacu- 
ation from  Asia  Minor  within  thirty  days  by  all 
Christians  (numbering  probably  more  than  1,000,- 
000),  who  flee  in  terror  from  interior  points;  and 
nine  prominent  anti-Nationalist  leaders  are  exe- 
cuted at  Constantinople,  while  the  majority  of 
officials  of  the  Sultan's  old  government  depart 
under  British  protection. 

The  Lausanne  peace  conference  between  Turks 
and  Greeks  is  postponed  until  November  20, 
despite  General  Harington's  advice  to  avoid  delay. 

Germany  proposes,  in  a  note  to  the  Reparation 
Conunission,  a  plan  for  stabilization  of  the  mark  by 
which  the  Reichsbank  will  advance  to  the  Berlin 
Government  500,000,000  gold  marks,  providing  an 
equal  amount  is  loaned  from  abroad  aiid  Germany 
is  released  from  all  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind 
.  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years. 

November  14. — The  United  States  designates  a> 
"chief  observers"  at  the  Turko-Greek  peace  con- 
ference at  Lausanne,  Switzeriand,  Ambassador  <to 
Italy)  Richard  Washburn  Child  and  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  Minister  to  Switzerland,  while  Rear  Admira' 
Mark  C.  Bristol,  American  High  Commissioner  at 
Constantinople,   b  appointed  as^  "associated  ob- 
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server";  and  these  officials  will  protect  capitulations 
essential  to  safeguarding  non-Moslem  interests,  the 
*'(^n  door/'  educational  and  religious  institutions, 
freedom  of  the  Straits,  and  racial  minorities. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

October  16. — ^Imports  of  British  coal  since  July 
are  estimated  at  1,500,000  tons,  to  meet  the  coal 
strike  shortage. 

October  17. — C-2,  the  Army's  largest  "blimp*' 
type  of  airship,  explodes  on  return  from  her  trans- 
continental flight  to  San  Diego.  Cal.,  and  b  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

October  18.— Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell  estab- 
lishes a  new  official  world's  airplane  speed  record  of 
224.05  miles  per  hour  at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

October  19. — The  Mayor  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
expelb  20I  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  m  a 
crisis  of  the  bngshoremen's  strike. 

October  20. — The  American  Legion  elects  Alvin 
M.  Owsley,  of  Denton,  Texas,  as  National  Com- 
mander, succeeding  Hanford  MacNider,  at  its  New 
Orleans  aimual  convention. 

October  35. — Work  b  begun  on  a  turmel  under  the 
Hudson  River  for  vehicuuir  traffic  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  there  will  be  six  shields,  each 
29  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  and  cutting  9,250  feet 
(5,400  feet  being  under  the  river);  the  tunnel  b 
expected  to  be  completed  in  thirty-six  months. 

October  30. — A  water-cooled  radio  vacuum  trans- 
mission tube  b  perfected  in  the  General  Electric 
laboratories  at  Schenectady  by  J.  H.  Payne,  from 
discoveries  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Hull  and  Dr.  Irving  Lang- 
muir,  who  states  that  "  thb  type  of  tube  will  supply 
1,000  kilowatts  of  20,000  cycle  power  at  an  efficiency 
of  70  per  cent,,  operating  with  an  anode  voltage  of 
20,000  volts  direct  current,  and  a  cathode  voltage 
of  twenty  volts  and  current  of  fifty  amperes,  thus 
consuming  about  one  kiloH'att." 

November  2. — London,  it  b  announced,  has  a 
population  of  7,480,201  according  to  the  192 1 
census;  males  decr^ised  54.762  and  females  in- 
creased 17,600  in  ten  years;  in  London  County,  of 
1,120,897  private  families,  i^  per  cent,  occupy 
>eparate  dwellings,  32  per  cent,  live  two  families  to 
a  dwelling,  and  30  per  cent,  live  in  tenements. 

November  3. — The  London  Times  comes  under 
the  control  and  ownership  of  John  Walter  and  the 
Hon.  John  Jacob  Astor;  it  nad  been  owned  by 
Lord  Northcliffe  until  hb  death. 

November  4. — A  new  non-stop  airolane  record  b 
established  by  Lieutenants  John  A.  Macready  and 
Oaklsy  G.  Kelly,  who  fly  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to 
Indianapolb,  Ind.,  2,060  miles,  before  being  forced 
to  land. 

November  5. — The  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  perfects  plans  for  a  world  court  of  arbi- 
tration for  trade  dbputes,  independent  of  national 
governments,  with  headquarters  at  Paris;  twenty- 
seven  nations  will  name  business  men  to  serve  on 
the  court;  among  American  leaders  are  Owen  D. 
V'oung,  chairman,  Newton  D.  Baker,  and  Irving  T. 
Bush. 

November  6. — At  Spangler.  Pa.,  an  expk)sion  in  a 
coal  mine  kilb  more  than  eighty  miners. 

November  11. — In  Chile,  the  provinces  of  Ata- 
cama,  Coquimbo,  and  Antofagasta  suffer  disaster 
from  earthquake  and  tidal  wave;  it  b  estimated 
that  2500  lives  are  lost. 


November  14. — Formulation  of  a  judicial  code 
of  ethics  b  begun  by  a  committee  of  die  American 
Bar  Association  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Taft  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice 
Combh  of  Maine,  Chief  Justice  Vonmoschzbker  of 
Pennsylvania,  Garret  W.  McEnemey  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Charles  A.  Boston  of  New  York;  the 
judicial  code  of  ethics  will  follow  the  lines  of  the 
Canons  of  Legal  Ethics  adopted  by  the  .\ssociation 
in  1908  as  a  standard  for  practising  law>'ers. 

OBITUARY 

October  16. — Edv^in  H.  Vare,  Republican  political 
"boss"  of  Philadelphia,  60.  .  .  .  Henr>*  Goodyear 
Day,  well-known  Connecticut  lawyer,  52. 

October  18. — Keene  H.  .Addington,  prominent 
Chicago  attorney  who  aided  in  drafting  tne  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  act,  48. 

October  20. — Baron  Stephen  Burian  Von  Rajecz, 
Foreign  Minbter  of  Austria-Hungar\-  (1914-1916, 
and  1918),  71. 

October  22. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
editor  of  the  Outlook y  law>'er,  preacher,  author,  and 
editor,  86. 

October  24. — George  Cadburj',  British  social  re- 
former and  former  publisher,  ^y 

October  25. — Lloyd  Warren,  noted  architect,  52. 

October  26. — Dr.  Geoiige  Chaffee,  president  of 
American  .\ssociation  of  Railway  Surgeons,  70. 

October  27. — Rita  Fomia  (Newman),  mezzo- 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  44. 

October  29. — George  E.  Dunham,  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  PresSy  63. 

October  31. — Father  Bernard  V'aughan,  EngluU 
Jesuit  preacher  and  author,  75. 

November  i. — Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  Virginia, 
Ambassador  to  Italy  1913-1919,  well-known  author. 
69.  .  .  .  Alva  .\dams,  former  Governor  of  Colorado 
(Dem.),  72.  .  .  .  .\lfred  Capus,  editor  of  the  Paris 
Figaro^  noted  novelbt  and  joumalbt,  64.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Don  J.  Antonio  Lopez  Gutierrez;  Honduran 
Minbter  to  the  United  States,  72.  .  .  .  Prof.  Robert 
Wheeler  Wilson,  astronomer. 

November  2. — Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler,  of 
Philadelphia,  noted  railroad  and  banking  leader, 
68.  ,  .  .  Lucius  E.  Pinkham,  former  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  72.  ...  Eli  Witwer  Weaver,  who  sponsored 
a  vocational-guidance  system  in  the  public  schoob 
of  New  York.  60.  .  .  .  Dr.  Andrew  WaLier  Mc- 
Alester,  emeritus  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of 
University  of  Mbsouri,  81. 

November  3. — Charles  R.  Martin,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
a  national  labor  leader,  66. 

November  6. — Morgan  Gardner  Bulkeley,  Ufe 
insurance  president,  former  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  one-time  United  States  Senator,  85.  .  .  . 
Florence  Mix,  portrait  and  landscape  artbt,  41.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Carl  von  Ruck,  of  .\sheville,  N.  C,  noted  tuber- 
culosb  specialbt,  73. 

November  7. — Jacob  Gimbel,  proprietor  (with 
hb  brothers)  of  department  stores  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Milwaukee,   72. 

November  8. — Frank  S.  Gannon,  railroad  execu- 
tive, 71.  .  .  .  Arthur  .\lbertode  Campos  Hen riques, 
former  Portuguese  Premier. 

November  11. — Chester  W.  Chapin,  railroad  and 
steamship  organizer,  80.  .  .  .  Judge  John  Emmctt 
Carland,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeab,  68. 
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POLITICAL  REVOLUTIONS 
AT  LONDON  AND  ROME 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.  The  Fall  of  Lloyd  George 

A  MONTH  ago  I  closed  my  article  when 
the  Turks  were  at  the  Straits,  and  the 
whole  world  was  watchmg  with  apprehen- 
sion one  of  the  most  amazing  sj)ectacles  of  a 
decade  which  has  been  replete  with  wonders. 
In  the  four  weeks  which  have  since  elapsed, 
two  revolutions — both  of  them  political — 
have  occurred.  These  two  revolutions  open 
the  widest  conceivable  horizons  in  world 
affairs.  Moreover,  even  though  the  fall  of 
Lloyd  George,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  were  results  of  the  operation  of  ordi- 
nary political  machinery  in  the  British 
Isles,  nevertheless  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  the  event  were  sufficiently  dra- 
matic. At  the  same  time,  the  elevation  of 
Mussolini  to  power  in  Italy,  following  the 
capture  of  the  Eternal  City  by  the  Black 
Shirts,  is  an  exploit  which  recalls  nothing  in 
Modem  History  unless  it  be  the  fantastic 
deeds  of  the  Red  Shirts  who  followed  Gari- 
baldi to  a  popular  triumph  more  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

In  the  present  article,  therefore,  I  shall 
confine  my  attention  mainly  to  the  events 
in  London  and  Rome.  It  is  obviously 
necessary,  however,  to  cast  a  glance  at 
Constantinople,  where  despite  the  lull  fol- 
lo^\ing  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  of 
Mudania,  and  the  exercising  of  the  war 
devils,  events  of  utmost  importance  have 
taken  place. 

Turning  then  to  the  British  situation,  1 
think  no  one  will  question  the  statement 
frequently  made  in  recent  days  that  since 
the  Kaiser  dismissed  Bismarck  under  con- 
ditions lately  recalled  by  the  publication  of 
the  ex-Emp)eror's  Memoirs,  the  retirement 
of  no  public  man  has  had  equal  meaning  to 
the  whole  world. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  why  did  Lloyd 
George  fall?  Certainly  he  does  not  give 
way  to  a  man  of  comparable  stature.  Yet, 
after  all,  this  was  the  case  with  President 
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Wilson  and  with  M.  Clemenceau,  George*s 
great  colleagues  at  Paris.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  situation  in  the  case  of  Orlando,  the 
other  member  of  the  Big  Four;  for  even  if 
Orlando  was  a  less  significant  figure  than 
his  three  colleagues,  no  successor  in  Italian 
leadership  up  to  the  arrival  of  Mussolini 
has  attracted  the  world's  attention  to 
Italian  interests. 

It  is  the  conviction  in  Europe  that  Mr. 
Wilson  was  the  victim  of  domestic  political 
jealousies.  It  is  the  conviction  in  .Vmerica 
and  in  Europe,  outside  of  France,  that  the 
same  was  true  in  M.  Clemenceau 's  case. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  fall  of 
George  should  lead  to  identical  reasoning 
now.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  three 
instances  the  explanation  goes  far  deej>er. 
All  three  were  in  a  ver\^  real  sense  supermen. 
They  exercised  power  to  an  extent  rarely 
paralleled  in  recent  history.  And  since 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  despite  many  differences,  are  democ- 
racies— however  much  they  may  yield  to 
a  necessar\'  despotism  in  times  of  great 
national  stress — thev  are  bound  to  react, 
when  the  crisis  is  past  and  the  despot  re- 
mains. And  I  use  the  word  despot  in  no 
unpleasant  sense,  for — save  for  the  despot- 
ism of  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George — I 
believe  the  World  War  would  have  been 
lost.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  whatever 
else  it  thinks  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Europe  believes 
that  it  was  his  impulse  which  pushed  our 
masses  across  the  ocean  in  time  to  save  a 
situation  compromised  by  the  Allied  defeats 
of  the  spring  of  191 8. 

But  it  was  and  is  the  view  of  France  that 
M.  Clemenceau,  having  won  the  War,  lost 
the  Peace.  Now  when  one  comes  to  exam- 
ine the  case  of  Lloyd  George  what  are  the 
facts?  Under  his  leadership  a  treatx'  was 
made  at  Paris  which  was  well-nigh  fatal  to 
British  interests,  because  by  imposing  loo 
great  burdens  upon  Germany  it  brought 
economic  paralysis,  not  alone  to  Germany 
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but  even  more  to  Britain — a  paralysis 
measured  by  the  frightful  extent  and  con- 
tinuance of  British  unemployment  to  the 
present  time. 

Having  made  this  treaty  in  close  associa- 
tion with  the  French  and  in  the  face  of 
American  opposition,  Lloyd  George  then 
attempted  to  abolish  the  evil  consequences 
by  coercing  the  French  into  agreeing  to  a 
sweeping  and  one-sided  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  placed  all  the 
burden  of  sacrifice  upon  the  French,  and 
at  the  same  time  refused  them  that  degree 
of  compensation  which  was  comprehended 
in  a  treaty  guaranteeing  them  against  any. 
new  German  attack. 

The  result  was  not  any  useful  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  a  perpetua- 
tion of  paralysis,  and  the  slow  but  sure 
destruction  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente, 
with  consequences  fully  revealed  in  the 
recent  Near  Eastern  conflict.  By  his  Rus- 
sian policy,  Lloyd  George  alienated  not  only 
the  £fiIeS)  who  were  already  angered  by  his 
subordination  of  their  interests  to  Germany,^ 
but  also  the  Rumanians  and  the  Czecho- 
slovakians,  both  necessarily  apprehensive 
as  to  Russian  dangers.  As  a  consequence, 
when  the  Genoa  Conference  assembled, 
France,  Poland  and  the  Little  Entente, 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia 
were  united,  while  Belgium  also  followed 
French  lead. 

Finally,  both  in  the  matter  of  Allied  debts 
and  of  his  pro-Greek  policy,  Lloyd  George 
alienated  Italy,  which  had  long  been  his 
one  certairPklly  in  the  European  confer- 
ences. This  same  pro-Greek  policy  not 
only  roused  the  Turk  to  successful  resis- 
tance, culminating  in  the  recent  return  of 
theOsmanli  to  Europe,  but  also  profoundly 
weakened  British  hold  on  vast  Mohamme- 
dan p)opulations  from  £g^t  to  Jndia. 
Forced  in  the  end  to  abandon  Greece, 
George  not  only  gave  Athens  sound  reason 
to  believe  itself  betrayed,  but  made  it 
wholly  unlikely  that  any  small  power  would 
soon  again  risk  its  existence  on  the  assur- 
ance of  British  support  in  the  event  of  a 
strong  neighbor's  aggressions. 

Nor,  on.the  whole,  has  George's  American 
policy  been  more  successful.  For,  in  the 
first  instance,  his  manifest  championship  of 
the  Wilson  cause  aroused  bitter  resentment 
in  Republican  circles.  And  if  this  bitter- 
ness was  temporarily  allayed  by  British 
performance  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
the  Georgian  attitude  toward  Soviet  Russia 


and,  later,  the  Georgian  maneuver  revealed 
in  the  Balfour  Note,  revived  American  dis- 
trust and  even  for  a  time  aroused  American 
indignation. 

In  Ireland,  first  acting  under  Tory  pres- 
sure, Lloyd  George  consented  to  a  repres- 
sion which  since  the  days  of  Cromwell  has 
hardly  been  equaled  in  all  Anglo-Irish 
history  in  its  nithlessness;  and  when  this 
repression  had  led  to  open  war,  he  surren- 
dered to  the  Irish  on  terms  which  instantly 
alienated  all  of  his  Tory  supporters — even 
as  many  of  his  Liberal  adherents  had  been 
alienated  by  the  period  of  "  Black  and  Tan" 
raids.  Moreover,  this  settlement  which 
was  finally  reached  failed  to  bring  peace, 
because  of  the  passions  which  the  period  of 
repression  had  released. 

If  you  consider — ^and  it  is  necessarily  the 
test — the  Georgian  record  since  Armistice 
in  the  light  of  the  present  posture  of  Britain 
before  the  world,  and  the  present  state  of  her 
imperial  and  domestic  affairs,  it  is  manifest 
that  (i)  abroad  her  isolation  is  complete; 
while  (2)  at  home  conditions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  still  gravely  disturbing;  (3) 
within  the  Empire  the  Moslem  unrest  pre- 
sents exceedingly  uncomfortable  prospects. 
And  it  was  with  just  these  things  in  mind 
that  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  at  the  Carlton  Club 
Conference,  settled  the  fate  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry  by  his  declaration  that  rightly  or 
wrongly  Lloyd  George  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country. 

No  intrigue  within  the  Coalition,  none 
within  the  Tory  Party,  no  personal  resent- 
ments such  as  Mr.  Asquith  obviously  dis- 
closes, could  possibly  have  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  Lloyd  George.  His  downfall  was 
due  solely  to  the  long  series  of  disasters  of 
which  Genoa  was  a  type  and  the  Turkish 
episode  only  the  climax.  In  the  Georgian 
drama,  to  go  back  to  Napoleon's  cam- 
paigns, Genoa  was  Moscow  and  the  Near 
Eastern  debacle  Waterloo. 

A  man  without  a  party,  in  the  sense  that 
the  Liberal  party,  his  own,  had  split  when 
he  came  to  office,  Lloyd  George's  main 
support  came  from  the  Tories.  His  claim 
— his  single  claim — to  survival  in  office  was 
that  he  was  the  necessary,  the  indispensa- 
ble man;  and  recent  events  have  seemed  to 
give  the  lie  to  this  claim.  Therefore  Lloyd 
George  fell,  like  Clemenceau  before  him, 
his  war  services  still  recognized  as  an  endur- 
ing claim  upon  national  gratitude,  but  not 
as  a  warrant  for  permanent  tenure  of  office 
in  time  of  peace. 
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II.  British  Politics 

'  Turning  now  to  the  political  aspect  of 
the  situation,  the  story  of  George's  over- 
throw can  be  briefly  told.  He  returned  to 
office  following  the  Khaki  Election  of 
December,  1918,  in  which  the  Coalition  was 
swept  into  power  by  a  nation  eager  to  show 
its  gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  won  the 
war  from  the  British  standpoint.  The 
victory  was  not  partisan  but  personal. 
Yet,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  majority 
of  the  members  chosen  belonged  to  the 
Tory  party,  which  before  the  war  had 
bitterly  opposed  Lloyd  George,  then  one  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  able  lieutenants  in  the  Liberal 
party. 

As  to  the  Liberal  party,  although  a  ma- 
jority had  rallied  to  George,  a  minority 
remained  faithful  to  Asquith  and  it  was 
certain  that  this  minority  would  grow,  for 
while  most  Liberals  concurred  in  the  suc- 
cession of  George  to  Asquith,  not  a  few  felt 
that  the  game  had  been  played  unfairly. 
'  The  Liberal  party  was  thus  divided  at  the 
outset,  while  the  third  great  party,  patently 
destined  to  increase  most  rapidly,  namely, 
Labor,  was  equally  hostile  to  Tory  and 
Liberal  and  followed  its  own  flag  without 
reference  to  either. 

But  if  George  were  permanently  to  domi- 
nate British  politics,  his  problem  was 
patent.  He  must  have  a  party  of  his  own, 
for  a  time  was  bound  to  come  when  the 
Tories  would  tire  of  following  a  Liberal 
whom  they  had  long  classed  as  an  extreme 
Radical,  while  there  was  every  likelihood 
that  his  Liberal  following  woiild  diminish 
rather  than  increase,  and  could  in  no 
event  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  carry 
a  general  election. 

To  create  a  party  of  his  own  George  was 
obliged  (while  holding  the  Liberals  who 
had  followed  him)  to  detach  sufficient  Con- 
servatives to  make  a  formidable  support, 
and  in  the  existing  situation  this  party 
would  be  a  center  party,  more  progressive 
than  the  Tory,  more  conservative  than  the 
radical  Liberals — what  we  in  our  political 
phraseology  would  describe  as  a  middle-of- 
the-road  party. 

Plainly,  however,  such  a  process  would 
be  resisted  by  the  Tory  party,  which  had 
not  the  least  desire  to  be  broken  up.  It 
owed  its  return  to  power  to  George.  He 
was  obviously,  in  December,  1918,  and  for 
many  months  thereafter,  stronger  than 
any  party,  Tory,  Liberal  or  Labor,  stronger 


perhaps  than  all  three  combined.  Yet 
since  the  Liberal  party  machine  was  still, 
in  Asquith  *s  hands,  and  the  Tory  machine 
remained  in  Tory  hands,  a  day  was  bound 
to  come  when  party  habits  would  be  re- 
sumed and  when  George  would  be  left  at 
one  side,  if  he  had  not  in  the  meantime 
created  his  own  party. 

All  things  considered,  this  is  just  what 
George  with  all  his  cleverness  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  his  fortunes  reached  a  crisis. 
The  Parliament  which  existed  had  still 
several  years  before  it,  but  it  was  obviously 
no  longer  representative  of  the  country.  It 
had  been  elected  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
and  it  represented  an  emotional  and 
transitory  mood.  By-election  after  by- 
election  disclosed  a  changing  of  popular 
sentiment. 

Yet  George  still  remained  popular,  and 
was  St  ill  regarded  as  the  necessary  man. 
Accordingly  he  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  general  election  last  February.  His 
calculation  was  that  his  popularity  would 
still  avail  to  carry  through  a  Coalition 
majority,  and  that  this  majority,  like  that 
in  the  existing  House  of  GHnmons,  would 
be  dependent  upon  him  so  that  he  would 
thus  have  at  least  four  more  years,  posaiUy 
six,  in  which  to  carr>'  out  his  ambitious  plan 
of  creating  a  center  party. 

The  moment  was  promising,  too;  for 
the  Irish  settlement  still  seemed  a  real 
settlement,  while  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence undeniably  put  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions in  a  better  position  than  they  had 
perhaps  ever  occupied.  With  the  Genoa 
Conference  already  in  view,  Geoige  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  general  elec- 
tion. On  the  strength  of  having  settled 
the  Irish  question  and  improved  American 
relations,  as  well  as  on  the  strength  of  his 
war  services  still  unforgotten,  he  would 
ask  a  mandate  to  go  to  Genoa  and  settle 
the  European  question. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  will  recall 
that,  writing  from  London  last  March,  I 
described  what  happened  when  George 
made  his  proposal.  There  was  a  sudden, 
unexpected,  but  ver>'  widespread  revolt 
amongst  the  To/ies.  Most  of  the  leaders. 
Lord  Balfour,  Lord  Birkenhead  and  Austen 
Chamberlain,  were  prepared  to  follow  the 
Prime  Minister;  but  the  party  machine, 
headed  by  Sir  George  Younger,  emphati- 
cally vetoed  the  proposal  for  a  general  elec- 
tion.   Despite  Greorge*s  efforts,  which  went 
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to  the  length  of  a  threat  to  resign,  they 
blocked  the  program.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  result  was  that  Lloyd  George  missed 
the  tide.  No  equally  favorable  moment 
for  a  general  election  was  thereafter  dis- 
coverable. 

The  reason  for  the  Tory  revolt  was  in- 
stantly apparent.  The  party  members  per- 
ceived that  in  the  long  run  George  must 
either  divide  the  party,  join  it,  or  fall.  But 
to  join  it  would  cost  him  his  personal  sup- 
port, which  was  very  great  outside  of  the 
Conservative  ranks,  and  would  put  him 
under  jxtrty  control.  Therefore  it  was 
obvious  that  he  must  strive  to  split  the 
jxtrty,  as  he  had  already  striven  successfully 
to  split  the  Liberal  party;  and  this  was 
precisely  what  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
were  unwilling  to  see  happen. 

The  February  revolt  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tory  party 
preferred  party  solidarity  to  a  further  lease 
of  power,  such  as  the  Coalition  would  have 
obtained  in  a  new  election.  And  it  was 
also  demonstrated  that  there  was  very 
strong  hostility  to  George  in  that  party 
which  supplied  him  with  the  most  of  his 
votes,  and  without  which  he  could  not  retain 
office  for  a  single  day.  On  the  surface  the 
February  quarrel  was  adjusted;  but  in 
reality  it  was  only  adjourned  till  a  new 
crisis  should  arise. 

After  February,  George's  position  became 
even  more  difficult.  He  had  now  more  than 
ever  to  seek  by  successes,  particularly  suc- 
cesses in  the  foreign  field,  to  consolidate  his 
position  at  home  and  thus  by  increasing 
his  personal  prestige  to  coerce  his  Tory 
supporters  into  further  subservience.  From 
February  to  October,  this  had  been  the 
underlying  secret  of  George's  policy.  He 
had  to  win  victories  everywhere,  above  all 
he  had  to  make  of  the  Genoa  Conference, 
which  was  the  real  test,  such  a  success  that 
his  Tory  opponents  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  their  opposition  in  the  face  of  a 
national  sentiment  created  by  a  new 
achievement.  m 

Unhappily  for  George,  however,  success 
abroad  was  no  longer  possible.  Briand  had 
given  way  to  Poincare,  and  Poincar6  reso- 
lutely refused  to  follow  Georgian  wishes. 
On  the  contrary,  he  stayed  away  from 
Genoa,  and  from  a  distance  he  dealt  the 
Conference  fatal  blows.  Moreover,  George 
had  already  lost  his  £uroi)ean  following, 
only  Italy  remaining  faithful;  but  Italian 
support  was  not  sufficient  when  Belgium, 


Poland  and  the  Little  Entente  joined 
France.  The  Russo-German  bargain  of 
Rapallo  awakened  alarm  at  home  and 
abroad.  Almost  as  fatal  was  Mr.  Hughes' 
Note  of  blunt  refusal  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  immistakable  evidence 
that  the  United  States  viewed  George's 
Russian  flirtations  with  pronounced  disap- 
probation. 

Looking  back  upon  Genoa  and  recalling 
the  desperate  efforts  Lloyd  George  made  to 
save  it,  and  remembering  the  savage  attacks 
which  he  and  his  supporters  launched  at 
France,  and  at  Benes  (Premier  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  leader  of  Ihe  Little  Entente), 
it  is  plain  that  George  was  then  aware  of 
the  crucial  situation,  and  that  his  personal 
fortunes  were  even  more  at  stake  than  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  Genoa  was 
a  failure;  and  the  later  gathering  at  The 
Hague  did  no  more  than  supply  a  final  proof 
of  this  failure.  Thereafter  the  degringolade 
began. 

In  the  spring,  after  the  Tory  revolt, 
Lloyd  George  patently  needed  a  shining 
success.  He  had  to  find  something  that 
would  enable  him  to  compel  the  recalcitrant 
Tories  to  bow  to  his  will  and  consent  to  a 
general  election.  In  the  summer,  after 
the  Genoa  fiasco,  it  was  clear  that  what  the  ' 
Tory  rebels  needed  was  a  new  and  signal 
Georgian  disaster,  to  enable  them  to  come 
into  the  open  and  throw  him  out  of  office. 
George,  on  the  other  hand,  was  condemned 
to  seek  even  more  desperately  some  reversal 
of  fortune  which  should  restore  his  lost 
prestige.  Thus,  for  both  sides,  the  Near 
Eastern  affair  which  had  been  developing 
since  the  March  Conference  in  Paris,  be- 
came the  test. 

When,  moreover,  the  Near  Eastern 
affair  had  become  a  British  disaster,  and 
war  with  Turkey  and  limitless  troubles  in 
Moslem  regions  of  the  Empire  seemed 
hardly  to  be  escaped,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Tories  should  seize  that  opportunity  for 
which  they  had  long  waited.  Their  leaders, 
Lord  Balfour,  Lord  Birkenhead  and  Austen 
Chamberlain,  might  remain  loyal  to  the 
chief;  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tory 
party,  now  joined  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  whose 
accession  was  decisive,  struck  as  they  were 
bound  to  strike,  and  the  Coahtion  govern- 
ment fell  with  a  suddenness  at  the  last 
which  took  everyone  by  surprise.  But  this 
very  suddenness  demonstrated  how  com- 
pletely the  entire  structure  had  been  under- 
mined. 
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III.  The  Consequences 

What  will  be  the  consequences  for  the 
world  of  the  fall  of  the  last  sundving  War 
Premier?  Obviously  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  await  the  outcome  of  the 
British  election,  which  will  be  known  just 
as  this  article  goes  to  press.  To  judge  from 
the  outside  appearance  of  the  campaign, 
however,  confusing  as  it  is,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  result  will  bring  an 
immediate  return  of  Lloyd  George  to 
power. 

The  shrewdest  observers  in  England  seem 
agreed  that  while  no  one  party  is  certain  to 
obtain  a  clear  majority  of  the  seats  in  the 
House  of  CoHMnons,  the  largest  single 
block  will  go  to  the  Tories  and  this  will 
be  almost  if  not  quite  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  retain  office.  The  second 
largest  group  is  with  equal  certainty  as- 
signed to  the  Labor  party  although  the 
Labor  disasters  in  the  early  November 
municipal  elections  had  led  to  a  marking 
down  of  Labor  prospects.  The  relative 
strength  of  the  two  factions  of  the  Liberal 
party,  (i)  the  Coalitionists  following  George, 
and  (2)  the  Independents  following  As- 
quith,  had  remained  op)en  to  debate. 

If  the  Tories  should  not  have  gained  a 
clear  majority,  they  will  have  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  bargain  either  with  the 
George  or  the  Asquith  Liberals.  If  they 
agree  with  the  former,  George  will  certainly 
have  to  be  recognized.  But  even  then,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  will  be  returned  to  Down- 
ing Street,  for  this  would  instantly  split  the 
Tory  party  arid  thus  bring  chaos.  A  coali- 
tion between  the  Tories  and  the  Asquith 
Liberak  is  not  impossible,  and  this  would 
get  rid  of  the  problem  of  Lloyd  George,  for 
the  moment. 

That  Lloyd  George  is  j)ermanent1y  out 
of  power  seems  unlikely.  He  is  too  able  a 
politician,  too  commanding  a  figure.  And 
unlike  Mr.  Wilson  his  health  remains  un- 
impaired, while  he  is  not,  like  M.  Clemen- 
ceau,  a  very  old  man.  He  has  made  a  mess 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  foreign  affairs  at  the 
moment  are  the  most  important,  out- 
weighing either  domestic  or  imperial  ques- 
tions in  the  British  mind.  But  it  was  in 
domestic  affairs  that  George  first  earned 
his  place  in  British  politics,  and  through 
them  he  may  well  return  to  office  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  At  best  it  would  seem 
that  a  Tor>'  government,  even  if  it  wins  the 
present  election,  can  hardly  last  very  long, 


in  view  of  the  rapidly  moving  events  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

But  assuming  that  George  will  not  be 
returned  to  office  at  once  (and  it  is  a  reason- 
able assumption),  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  and  most  important  result  of  his  fall 
will  be  the  automatic  restoration  of  the 
possibility  of  an  Anglo-French  cooperation. 
This  coop>eration  was  no  longer  possible 
while  George  retained  office,  because  of  the 
enormous  distrust  felt  for  him  in  France. 
The  same  distrust,  too,  weakened  the  whole 
British  situation  on  the  Continent. 

The  question  of  reparations  and  of  inter- 
allied debts  must  come  up  within  a  very 
short  time.  Since  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  of  German  payments,  Germany  hav- 
ing deliberately  failed  to  comply  with  the 
corifditions  under  which  she  was  allowed 
what  amounted  to  a  moratorium  for  the 
balance  of  the  present  year,  France  will  be 
free  to,act  as  she  may  see  fit. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  France  does  not  want 
to  act  in  such  manner  as  seemed  to  her 
leaders  desirable  a  few  months  ago.  While 
Anglo-French  difficulties  have  multiplied, 
and  no  understanding  was  possible  while 
George  remained,  there  has  been  an  obvious 
increase  in  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  Frenchmen  who  desire  to  see  sound 
Anglo-French  friendship  restored.  Bonar 
Law's  accession  to  power  makes  such  res- 
toration possible.  Most  of  the  British 
friends  of  France  are  Tories;  and  one  of  the 
bitterest  criticisms  leveled  against  George 
was  that  he  had  wrecked  the  Entente. 

A  general  settlement  of  Angk>-Freiich 
differences,  of  reparations,  of  debts,  and  of 
Mediterranean  policies,  would  be  the  great- 
est contribution  to  world  stabiUty  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of.  Such  a  liquidation 
was  not  possible  under  Lloyd  George,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  steady  worsening  not 
alone  of  Anglo-French  relations  but  of 
world  conditions.  Bonar  Law  is  a  quiet, 
steady  business  man,  the  antithesis  of 
Lloyd  George  in  all  respects,  whose  methods 
and  ma^^er  alike  inspire  confidence. 

It  is  patent  that  there  must  be  a  general 
overhauling  of  the  whole  Paris  settlement 
so  far  as  reparations  are  concerned.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  there  must  be  ^me 
disposition  of  the  inter-allied  debts.  I  am 
leaving  the  American  claims  out  of  the 
discussion.  France  will  unquestionably 
offer  to  reduce  reparations,  but  she  will  ask 
a  British  guarantee  not  alone  against  -a 
later  German  attack,  but  that  Britain  will 
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assist  or  at  least  permit  France  to  collect 
what  is  recognized  as  fair  and  possible. 
She  will,  also,  ask  that  in  proportion  as  she 
wipes  off  her  claims  against  Germany, 
Britain  will  extinguish  French  debts.  And 
the  same  request  for  cancellation  will  come 
from  Italy  and  from  Belgium. 

If  Bonar  Law  should  continue  in  office,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  shall 
have  a  period  of  calm,  that  there  will  be  no 
brilliance  and  that  any  international  coif 
ference  will  be  conducted  rather  with  an-- 
eye  to  the  business  in  hand  than  to  the 
domestic  or  international  opportunities  to 
score  off  an  opponent.  In  dealing  with 
France,  Bonar  Law  will  doubtless  disclose 
Scotch  characteristics  which  are  traditional; 
but  if  he  drives  a  hard  bargain  he  may  be 
expected  to  stand  by  it,  which  was  what 
never  could  be  expected  of  Lloyd  George 
as  Premier. 

The  passing  of  Lloyd  George  may  well 
be  followed  by  that  of  Poincarc,  The  ex- 
President^s  supreme  merit  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  one  Frenchman  who  would 
stand  up  to  George  and  resist  his  blandish- 
ments. But  with  George  gone,  in  part  at 
least  because  of  the  Poincar6  policy,  it  may 
easily  be  that  the  French  will  turn  to  some 
one  who  is  less  rigid,  and  less  completely 
committed  to  a  program  which  now  seems 
impossible.  If  Lloyd  George  was  tied  by 
his  responsibilities  for  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, Poincar6  is  not  less  bound  by  his 
criticisms  of  the  makers  of  the  docxmient, 
and  of  those  who  later  tried  to  put  it  in 
operation. 

Forecast  is  of  course  idle;  but  at  ieast  it 
would  seem  that  the  coming  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  makes  possible  a  general  readjustment 
of  Anglo-French  relations.  Without  this 
readjustment,  the  outlook  is  bleak  in  the 
extreme  and  we  are  condemned  to  see  new 
disasters  like  the  recent  Near  Eastern  affair, 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  rivalries  of 
two  nations  whose  complete  cooperation  is 
the  first  essential  to  the  reconstruction  of 
Exirope. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
the  succession  of  Mr,  Bonar  Law  can  have 
no  great  importance,  because  no  matter 
who  is  Prime  Minister,  British  policy  will 
inevitably  aim  at  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  and  the  realization  of  the 
largest  possible  cooperation.  This  is  one 
circumstance  which  will  not  be  affected  by 
any  turn  in  domestic  politics  within  the 
United  Kingdom. 


IV.  Fascism  in  Italy 

Turning  now  to  the  Italian  problem  the 
elements  in  the  situation  are  so  many,  so 
diverse  and  so  complicated  that  all  explana- 
tion seems  well-nigh  impossible,  and  at  the 
outset  I  should  Uke  to  refer  my  readers 
to  the  article  of  my  friend  Leonardo  Vitetti, 
published  in  the  October  number  of  this 
magazine,  which  is  the  most  satisfying 
summary^  have  anywhere  seen. 

Fascism T^epresents  a  reaction,  a  reaction 
against  a  state^f  mind  which  existed  in 
Italy  after  the  war,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
verv  bitter  disillusionment  which  both  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  the  character  of 
the  peace  terms  had  for  the  Italian  people. 
The  war  had  been  brought  about,  so  far  as 
Italian  participation  was  concerned,  by  those 
Italian  NationaUsts  whom  we  used  to 
describe  in  the  days  of  the  Libyan  War  as 
the  Young  Italy  party. 

This  Young  Italy  looked  with  disgust 
upon  the  fact  that  Italy,  while  in  popula- 
tion a  great  power  and  in  history  the  heir  of 
the  Romans,  had  been  condemned  to  play 
a  wholly  insignificant  part  since  her  uni- 
fication. They  saw  France  spreading  over 
all  of  North  Africa,  they  saw  Germany,  at 
that  time  growing  more  and  more  in- 
fluential, and  they  saw  Italy,  gathering 
neither  colonies  nor  strength  anywhere. 

The  Libyan  War  was  the  first  expression 
of  this  new  nationalist  spirit.  The  World 
War  offered  a  second  opportunity.  The 
elder  statesmen,  men  of  the  type  of  GioUtti, 
urged  Italian  neutrality  and  advised  that 
Italy  take  such  compensation  as  could  be 
wrung  from  Austria,  the  Trentino  certainly, 
Trieste  perhaps,  Albania  in  any  event.  But 
Young  Italy  saw  in  the  world  a  nobler  and  a 
greater  r61e  for  Italy  than  that  of  collecting 
pourboires  or  blackmail.  They  saw  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  the  map  of  Europe  would 
be  remade  and  they  desired  that  Italy 
should  sit  at  >he  victors'  table  as  a  full 
partner. 

But  once  Italy  had  entered  the  war,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  long  struggle.  The  col- 
lapse of  Russia  changed  the  whole  situation 
and  Italy  had  to  suffer  defeat  and  invasion. 
A  terrific  strain  was  put  upon  the  whole 
Italian  structure.  Moreover,  once  the  war 
was  over  and  the  Paris  Conference  had 
assembled,  it  became  clear  that  Italian 
claims,  based  upon  half  a  million  dead 
upon  the  battlefield,  were  to  have  scant 
consideration. 
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The  Treaty  of  1915,  one  of  the  famous 
secret  treaties,  which  contained  the  Allied 
promises  to  Italy,  if  she  came  in  on  the 
Entente  side,  allotted  Dalmatia  in  Europe 
and  Smyrna  in  Asia  to  the  Italians.  But  in 
Paris  Italian  claims  to  Dalmatia  were  not 
heeded,  while  the  demand  for  the  Italian 
city  of  Fiume  provoked  the  action  of  Mr. 
Wilson  in  appealing  over  the  head  of  Or- 
lando to  the  Italian  people.  As  for  Smyrna, 
Greek  troops  were  sent  to  occupy  that  city  to 
forestall  the  Italians. 

When  all  the  peace  treaties  had  been  made 
Italy  had  found  her  reward  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Trentino,  Trieste  and  Istria, 
with  a  frontier  at  the  Brenner,  thus  giving 
her  at  last  the  control  of  the  doorways  to 
her  own  country;  but  she  had  not  received 
Fiume  and  in  place  of  the  fallen  Austrian 
Empire  there  had  arisen  a  strong  young 
Slav  state,  which  from  the  outset  blocked 
Italian  influence  in  Central  Europe  and  was 
a  frank  rival  in  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  new  Jugoslavia  were  included  the 
Croatian  and  Slovenian  provinces  of  the 
old  Hapsburg  Monarchy  which  had  sup- 
plied the  larger  part  of  the  troops  who  had 
fought  Italy  on  the  Isonzo  for  more  than 
three  years.  Moreover,  while  the  Croats 
demanded  Fiume,  the  Slovenians  insisted 
upon  Gorizia  and  Trieste.  Thus  Italy  had 
freed  herself  from  an  historic  enemy  only 
to  find  in  its  place  a  new  and  perhaps  more 
dangerous  foe,  for  while  the  Hapsburg 
Empire  was  long  visibly  deca>ang,  the  new 
Slav  state  showed  many  signs  of  enduring 
vitality. 

In  the  Adriatic,  then,  Italy  found  the 
Slavs,  backed  by  Europe  and  America, 
rising  to  dispute  her  mastery,  while  in  the 
Egean  and  in  Asia  Minor  the  Greeks  were 
backed  by  the  British  in  their  demands  for 
those  territories  which  Italy  had  marked  out 
'  for  her  own  and,  in  most  cases,  had  received 
pledges  of  ultimate  possession  from  France 
and  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  while  France 
obtained  Syria  and  Great  Britain  Meso- 
potamia and  Palestine,  and  Greece  laid  hold 
upon  Smyrna  and  a  vast  and  rich  hinter- 
land, the  Italian  gains  were  confined  to  a 
narrow  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Adalia. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
for  a  moment  the  mass  of  the  Italian  people 
turned  upon  their  leaders.  Bolshevism  was 
abroad  in  the  world;  exhaustion  and  dis- 
appointment were  unmistakable  in  the 
Peninsula.  We  had  then  the  rapid  p)assing 
over  of  Italy  to  the  Socialist  camp  and  a 


long  series  of  episodes  which  culminated  in 
the  forcible  seizure  of  many  plants  by  the 
workmen,  while  the  government,  hdpless 
and  foreseeing  that  opposition  would  mean 
revolution,  held  its  hands. 

A  similar  uprising  took  place  in  Hungary 
early  in  1919,  when  Bela  Kun  came  to  power 
and  the  Red  Terror  flourished  in  Budapest. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  de- 
feat in  war,  when  defeat  is  accompanied  by 
great  strain  and  misery,  leads  to  some  such 
upheaval.  And  remember  that  if  Italy  had 
been  one  of  the  victors  in  the  war,  she  felt 
herself  not  wholly  inaccurately  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  peace.  Indeed  the  fact  that 
she  felt  betrayed  by  her  allies  contributed 
to  producing  the  Socialist  episode,  which 
was  on  the  whole  attended  with  a  minimum 
of  disorder. 

But  in  Italy,  by  contrast  with  Russia, 
patriotism  in  the  end  reacted  against  the 
Socialistic  regime.  When  the  emotional 
stress  was  over,  the  mass  of  the  people 
returned  to  the  their  natural  patriotic  mood. 
By  degrees  there  was  a  reaction  to  that 
Young  Italian  cult  which  had  made  the  war 
and  aimed  at  making  Italy  a  world  power  in 
her  own  right,  recognized  as  an  equal  by  the 
other  great  powers. 

In  the  existing  political  parties  and 
leaders  this  spirit  found  no  expression  or 
master.  It  sought  a  strong  government 
which  should  aboUsh  disorder  at  home — 
disorder  such  as  had  culminated  in  the 
Socialist  seizure  of  private  property.  It 
desired  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  which 
should  assert  Italian  rights  and  aspirations 
in  the  world  at  large,  and  so,  after  many 
experiments  with  cabinets  (there  have  been 
four  in  recent  months),  this  new  spirit,  Uiis 
Fascism,  which  had  been  organizing  all 
over  Italy,  suddenly  sprang  to  arms,  swept 
all  opposition  from  its  pathway,  captured 
Rome  and  sent  its  leader  Mussolini  to  the 
King,  who  had  wisely  intervened  to  prevent 
resistance  by  the  organized  government, 
which  would  have  meant  civil  war. 

So  we  have  a  Prime  Minister  chosen  by 
a  coup  d'ekUy  the  seizure  of  Rome  and  of  the 
macUnery  of  ItaUan  government  by  a  band 
of  Black  Shirts,  and,  what  is  the  more 
amazing,  we  have  the  country  accepting  a 
Fascista  ministry,  called  to  power  by  the 
King  himself.  What  the  inunediate  or  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  this  revolution 
may  be  in  the  domestic  field  can  only  be 
forecast,  if  at  all,  by  an  Italian.  For  the 
ordinary  citizen,  for  the  foreigner  watchiag 
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from  afar,  the  main  fact  is  that  Italy, 
having  passed  through  a  Socialist  and  ex- 
treme radical  phase,  has  reacted  to  an 
equally  violent  national  and  conservative 
phase,  and  those  who  would  save  the  state 
have  seized  power  by  methods  which  we  are 
more  familiar  with,  when  employed  by  reds 
than  by  blacks.  The  country  at  large, 
disgusted  with  the  failure  of  the  ordinary 
machinery  and  the  conventional  leaders, 
has  acquiesced  in  the  new  experiment. 

V.  The  Foreign  Aspect 

When,  however,  one  turns  to  the  foreign 
aspect  of  this  Italian  revolution,  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  if  the  coming  of 
Bonar  Law  in  Britain  promises  peace,  there 
is  an  ominous  threat  of  war  in  the  arrival  of 
Mussolini.  For  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  Fascisti  is  Italian  expansion.  D'An- 
nunzio,  one  of  its  high  priests,  exemplified 
this  in  his  Fiume  performance. 

Moreover,  we  have  had  many  expressions 
of  Fascisti  conceptions.  The  more  extreme 
urge  the  acquisition  of  Corsica  from  France, 
Malta  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  Canton  of 
Ticino  from  Switzerland,  while  even  more 
moderate  spokesmen  demand  the  acqui- 
sition of  Tunis,  which  can  only  be  taken 
from  France  by  war.  The  recent  ministries 
have  been  friendly  with  Britain  and  on  the 
whole  hostile  to  France,  but  the  Fascisti 
are  equally  determined  to  proceed  against 
both,  where  they  lie  across  the  pathway  of 
Italian  expansion.  We  have  then  to  fear 
troubles  between  France  and  Italy  and  be- 
tween Britain  and  Italy,  although  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  one  may  doubt  if  Mussolini  in 
power  will  be  guilty  of  such  unutterable  folly 
as  serious  quarrels  with  either  of  these 
countries  would  be. 

In  any  event  the  real  danger  at  the 
moment  is  toward  the  East,  not  the  West. 
Italy  and  Jugoslavia  compromised  their 
quarrels  growing  out  of  Fiume  and  Dal- 
matia  by  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  Both 
Count  Sforza  and  Signor  Nitti,  who  held 
office  then,  were  able  to  carry  through  a 
policy  of  compromise  rather  than  conflict 
with  the  Slavs.  But  unfortunately  Italy 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment and  has  so  far  failed  to  evacuate 
certain  territories  assigned  to  the  Jugoslavs 
by  that  treaty. 

But  now  the  Fascisti  have  come  to  power 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  regaining 
Dalmatia,    of   adopting   a    strong   policy 


toward  Jugoslavia — and  a  strong  policy 
means  war,  for  Jugoslavia  has  a  powerful 
army,  well  equipped  and  carefully  trained 
by  French  officers.  Moreover,  trouble 
between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  would  in- 
evitably mean  action  by  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary,  both  of  which  have  had  to  sur- 
render territory  to  the  Serbs.  Action 
by  Hungary,  however,  would  bring  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania,  who  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  support  Jugoslavia  and 
have  also  to  fear  Hungary.  Intervention  by 
Bulgaria  would  similarly  bring  in  Rumania 
and  would  probably  lead  Greece  to  join, 
for  she,  too,  is  menaced  by  the  Bulgarians. 

Finally,  one  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Turk  might  also  be  involved, 
as  a  consequence  of  his  return  to  Europe  and 
his  standing  feud  with  the  Greek.  But 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia 
are  all  bound  to  France  by  definite  under- 
standing and  the  French  would  be  gravely 
embarrassed  in  case  of  an  Italian  war  with 
Jugoslavia.  Poland,  too,  is  a  party  to 
many  agreements  alike  with  France  and 
with  the  Succession  States. 

If  Italy  embarks  upon  a  strong  foreign 
policy  which  leads  to  trouble  with  Jugo- 
slavia, it  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
anyone  to  calculate  the  number  of  possible 
comphcations.  And  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  how  the  Fascisti,  given  their  program 
and  their  promises,  can  avoid  this  trouble. 
Moreover,  since  Jugoslavia  has  domestic 
difficulties  and  all  races  and  religions  would 
join  in  a  defense  of  their  territory  against 
the  Italian,  there  is  no  temptation  to  the 
Jugoslavs  to  surrender  without  condition 
to  Italian  demands. 

It  is  hard  not  to  sympathize  with  the 
Italian  point  of  view.  In  population  Italy 
is  a  great  power.  Yet  while  her  existence 
is  locked  up  in  the  Mediterranean,  this  sea 
is  dominated  by  British  fleets  from  Gi- 
braltar and  Malta.  She  has  an  African 
tradition  and  waiting  millions  of  potential 
colonists,  but  France  holds  all  the  North 
African  territory  available  for  colonization. 
From  Venice  Italy  inherits  a  Near  Eastern 
tradition,  but  in  the  Egean  the  British  have 
backed  the  Greek  against  her,  while  Britain 
and  France  have  divided  the  Arab  lands  of 
the  Turk. 

Finally,  having  entered  the  war  to  dispose 
of  the  hated  Hapsburg  enemy  and  having 
cherished  the  dream  of  exercising  a  pre- 
dominant influence,  commercial  and  politi- 
cal, in  all  of  the  Adriatic  and  Danubian 
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lands  from  Vienna  to  the  Suiina  Mouth, 
Italy  finds  French  diplomacy  supporting 
the  construction  of  a  Central  European 
confederation,  which  would  be  far  more 
formidable  than  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  and  would  have  as  its  cardinal 
principle  the  exclusion  of  ever>'  state  from 
influence  in  Middle  Europe. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will  see 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  Italian 
situation.  Her  northward  expansion  is 
barred  by  the  Alps.  Westward  she  en- 
counters France  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Nice, 
and  again  in  Corsica  and  on  all  the  African 
shores  from  Tunis  to  the  Muluya  River. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  narrow  Adriatic 
a  new  Slav  state  is  rising,  while  Greece  lies 
across  her  pathway  in  the  Egean,  backed  by 
British  influence.  Her  one  poor  African 
colony  on  the  inland  sea,  Tripoli,  is  jammed 
in  between  Tunis  and  Egypt,  the  one  pro- 
tected by  France,  the  other  guaranteed  by 
Britain,  while  her  communications  with  it 
are  watched  by  the  British  fleet  at  Malta 
and  the  French  at  Bizerta. 

Nor  is  the  economic  situation  much  bet- 
ter. Italy  has  40,000,000  of  people — 
slightly  more  than  France — living  on  a 
territory  hardly  more  than  half  that  of  the 
Republic.  She  has  neither  the  coal  of 
Germany  and  Britain  nor  the  iron  and  food 
of  France.  Her  most  valuable  export  is 
labor,  and  we  in  the  United  States  have 
closed  the  door  of  the  best  market  for  this 
labor.  Capital  in  the  large  sense  Italy 
lacks;  natural  resources  for  foreign  com- 
merce are  nonexistent.  Moreover,  the 
country  is  burdened  alike  by  foreign  and 
domestic  debts,  without  any  considerable 
foreign  investments  such  as  Britain  and 
France  have  accumulated. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  disadvantages 
Italy  is  determined  to  be  a  world  power  and 
the  realization  of  this  dream  is  not  an\' 
more  improbable  than  was  the  achievement 
of  liberation  and  unity  a  century  ago.  And 
despite  her  long  history,  Italy  is  in  many 
respects  a  young  country,  revealing  many 
of  the  virile  characteristics  of  youth.  The 
Tripolitan  War,  the  World  War  and  now 
the  Fascisti  uprising  are  adequate  indica- 
tions of  Italian  purpose. 

Unhappily  no  Italian  dream  of  expansion 
can  be  realized  save  as  the  result  of  collision 
with  a  great  power,  or  at  least  with  a  con- 
siderable minor  power,  itself  bound  to  a 
great  power.  Before  the  Greek  collapse 
Italian  expansion  in  the  East  was  blocked- 


by  Hellenic  claims  supported  by  British 
resources.  With  the  restoration  of  the 
Turk,  whom  the  Italians  supported,  the 
Italians  expect  better  things,  but  even  here 
they  may  well  be  disappointed  by  the  new 
nationalistic  spirit  of  the  Turk  himself. 
And  the  Turk  for  the  moment  considers  the 
French  and  not  the  Italians  his  first  friends, 
while  in  the  end  he  may  easily  find  his  way 
back  to  his  historic  dependence  upon  the 
British. 

In  any  event,  it  is  manifest  that  Italy  has 
reacted  from  her  Socialistic  mood,  which  had 
as  one  of  its  details  a  weak  and  wholly 
conciliatory  policy  under  Nitti,  to  a  vio- 
lently nationalistic  temper  and  in  the  fidd 
of  foreign  affairs  this  reaction  awakens 
grave  misgivings  and  opens  new  and  not 
wholly  reassuring  horizons.  Moreover,  at 
the  moment  the  center  of  interest  must  be 
on  the  Adriatic,  where  a  collision  with  the 
Jugoslavs  is  henceforth,  if  not  likely,  at  least 
an  obvious  possibility.  And  Italian  co- 
operation with  France  and  Great  Britain 
becomes  patently  more  difiicult. 

In  sum,  in  that  political  disintegration 
which  has  been  in  progress  ever  since  the 
Paris  Conference  the  Fascisti  upheaval  is 
unmistakably  a  new  step. 

VI.  The  Turkish  Mess 

And  now  I  have  left  only  a  ver>'  re- 
stricted space  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
Turkish  situation.  But  in  reality  there  is 
very  little  to  be  said.  At  Mudania  the 
Western  powers  surrendered  to  Turkish 
demands  in  all  respects  save  one.  While 
Turkish  occupation  of  Eastern  Thrace  to 
the  Maritza  River  was  conceded,  time  was 
allowed  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  evac- 
uate under  the  protection  of  Allied  Troops. 
That  time  has  now  passed.  In  it  we  have 
had  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fugitives  flowing  out  of  Thrace 
to  escape  the  coming  Turk. 

One  may  question,  however,  if  the  net 
result  of  this  period  of  delay  will  actually 
result  in  the  saving  of  lives;  for  beyond  all 
question  many,  many  thousands  of  the 
refugees  are  doomed  to  die  in  the  barren 
Macedonian  plains  to  which  they  have  fled 
and  where  already  the  first  rigors  of  winter 
are  at  hand.  How  this  vast  population 
can  be  maintained  during  the  winter,  where 
it  can  be  settled  ultimately — these  are 
problems  which  so  far  have  no  solution. 

Meantime  all  eyes  are  turning  toward 
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the  forthcoming  conference  of  Lausanne, 
where  the  Eastern  Question  is  to  have  one 
more  of  those  discussions  which  have  dotted 
European  history  for  a  full  century  and  have 
without  exception  ended  in  nothing  of 
importance.  The  fact  is  that  the  Turk  now 
has  Thrace,  as  well  as  all  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  his  occupation  of  Constantinople 
following  an  Allied  evacuation  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  for  he  could  only  be  excluded  by 
a  war,  which  no  European  power  dreams  of 
waging. 

•  When  he  comes  to  Thrace  the  Turk  will 
come  as  a  victor,  master  in  what  was  and 
is  again  his  house.  Territorially  he  has 
realized  his  demands.  Now  Europe  must 
seek  to  get  what  it  desires,  if  it  can.  But 
what  does  it  desire?  Nothing  one  may  say 
at  once  which  is  to  be  had  without  the 
application  of  force,  and  Europe  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  it  would  not  em- 
ploy force. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  just  sent  to  the  Allied 
powers  the  announcement  that  the  United 
States  will  not  formally  participate  in  the 
Lausanne  Conference,  but  will  send  un- 
official observers.  He  has  added  a  state- 
ment containing  Seven  Points  which  repre- 
sent the  things  the  United  States  believes 
should  be  agreed  upon  at  the  Conference. 
And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
statement  has  left  Europe  aghast. 

For  of  the  Seven  Points  at  least  three  can 
be  realized  in  fact  only  by  war.  First  of  all, 
Mr.  Hughes  insists  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  capitulations,  but  these  were  abolished 
in  1914  and  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  victorious  Angora  Government  is  that 
they  shall  not  be  restored.  By  conferring 
extra-territoriality  upon  foreign  residents, 
permitting  them  to  escape  the  jurisdiction 
of  Turkish  courts,  they  constitute  an  in- 
fringement of  the  integrity  of  Turkish 
sovereignty  and  a  reflection  upon  Turkish 
justice  which,  however  deserved,  is  no  less 
intolerable.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
they  have  supplied  the  basis  of  more  than 
one  intrigue  expensive  to  the  Turks  them- 
selves. 

All  Europe  would  like  to  see  the  capitu- 
lations preserved,  but  no  European  nation 
is  ready  to  go  to  war  to  preserve  them. 
American  insistence  upon  this  point,  there- 
fore, awakens  astonishment,  since  the 
United  States  expressly  indicates  that  it  will 
not  be  a  party  to  the  negotiations  nor  re- 
sponsiUe  for  the  application  of  any  treaty 
agreed  upon.    Nor  is  European  surprise 


less  marked  over  a  second  point,  that  in 
which  Mr.  Hughes  emphasizes  the  need  of 
measures  insuring  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties. For  a  century  Europe  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  this  protection  insured, 
but  so  far  it  has  failed.  What  can  it  hope 
from  a  victorious  Turkey,  led  by  able  and 
determined  nationaUsts? 

There  is  just  one  wholly  satisfactory 
way  to  assure  the  protection  of  minorities 
in  Turkey  and  that  is  to  partition  the  Otto- 
man Empire  between  the  Christian  states 
and  then  to  compel  the  states  taking  shares 
to  occupy,  organize  and  police  their 
respective  portions.  But  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Treaty  of  Sfevres  did.  France, 
Italy,  Greece  and  Great  Britain  were  to 
take  parts  and  at  Paris  it  was  hoped  and 
expected  the  United  States  would  accept 
an  Armenian  mandate.  Now  the  Treaty 
of  Sfevres  is  in  the  scrap  heap,  France  and 
Italy  have  evacuated  much  Turkish  Ter- 
ritory, Greece  has  been  driven  out  and 
British  evacuation  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  How  then  can  the  security  of  the 
Armenian  remnant  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  about  Lake  Van  be  estab- 
lished against  the  never  ending  threat  of 
those  Kurdish  marauders  who  are  them- 
selves only  in  a  measure  under  Turkish 
control? 

Obviously,  only  through  a  hard-and-fast 
agreement  to  attack  Turkey  if  there  is  any 
further  slaughter,  and  by  holding  over  the 
Turk  so  thick  a  club  that  he  can  never 
escape  from  its  shadow.  But  who  is  ready 
to  contribute  to  providing  such  a  force  as 
would  be  necessary?  Certainly  not  the 
United  States,  certainly  not  France  and 
Italy,  who  are  eager  to  cultivate  good 
relations  with  the  Turk,  certainly  not  Great 
Britain  with  her  Mohammedan  Question 
and  her  recent  cabinet  upset  due  to  the 
Georgian  policy  in  the  Near  East. 

When  one  turns  to  the  third  important 
point — that  respecting  the  Freedom  of  the 
Straits — one  touches  upon  the  same  diffi- 
culties and  further  complications  as  well. 
How  are  you  going  to  guarantee  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits,  that  is,  in  case  of  war  when 
Turkey  might  desire  to  close  them,  as  she 
did  in  1914?  Again,  obviously  only  by 
'  force,  but  by  what  forpe?  If  the  fortifica- 
tions are  demolished  and  Turkey  lives  up 
to  a  pledge  not  to  occupy  the  hills  and  re- 
fortify  them — an  unthinkable  thing — then 
control  will  pass  to  sea  power  and  since  the 
.  British   are   the  dominant  sea  power  in 
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Europe,    British    control    of    the    Straits 
would  be  established  automatically. 

But  it  was  to  prevent  British  control  at 
the  Straits  that  France  and  Italy  backed 
the  Turk  against  the  Greek  and  the  issue 
was  settled  in  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the 
British  to  Turkish  possession  of  both  sides 
of  the  Straits.  Neither  France  nor  Italy 
will,  therefore,  support  Mr.  Hughes'  point, 
which  in  reaHty  falls  in  admirably  with  the 
British  program,  but  runs  counter  to  that 
of  the  great  Mediterranean  powers.  This 
was  an  issue  of  the  war  which  was  settled 
by  the  war  and  can  hardly  be  revised  at 
Lausanne. 

The  truth  is  that  in  all  three  cases  the 
single  result  possible  at  Lausanne  is  the 
acquisition  of  paper  guarantees  precisely 
such  as  the  Sublime  Porte  has  given  again 
and  again  without  the  smallest  intention  of 
observing  them.  All  three  proposals  repre- 
sent invasions  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state 
which  can  only  be  made  good  by  the  use  of 
force  in  the  first  instance  and  thereafter  by 
the  threat  implicit  in  the  preservation  of  a 
force  and  a  will  to  use  it  at  all  times. 

Already  in  demanding  the  elimination 
of  the  present  Sultan,  who  accepted  the 
Treaty  of  Sfevres  and  all  its  burdens  in- 
cluding those  represented  by  Mr.  Hughes* 
Seven  Points,  Angora  has  given  evidence 
of  its  temper.  It  goes  to  Lausanne  to 
impose  not  to  accept  terms.  It  will  agree 
to  a  paper  establishing  the  Freedom  of  the 
Straits,  but  everyone  knows  in  advance  this 
will  be  mere  eyewash.  It  will  not  agree  to 
the  capitulations  nor  to  any  useful  guaran- 
tee of  the  minorities,  for  none  is  possible 
which  does  not  open  the  way  to  outside  in- 
terference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Turkey. 

And  since  Europe  is  divided,  France  and 
Italy  on  one  side  and  Britain  on  the  other, 
although  the  British  position  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  modified  now  that  Lloyd  George 
has  gone,  and  since  the  United  States  will 
not  participate  directly,  the  Turk  has  a  clear 
road  before  him. 

As  I  read  these  proofs  on  November  15, 
events  have  moved,  the  Turk  has  demanded 
that  the  Allied  occupation  of  Constantinople 
be  terminated,  the  Angora  Government  has 
taken  over  control  from  the  Sultan.  We 
have,  then,  at  the  precise  moment  a  new 
tension.    But  by  contrast  we  have  for  the 


first  time  signs  of  a  drawing  together  by 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  While  the 
question  was  one  between  Greek  control  of 
the  Straits  with  British  backing  and  Turk- 
ish control,  France  and  Italy  backed  the 
Turk. 

But  the  situation  is  obviously  changing — 
it  is  no  longer  Turk  against  Greek  and  thus 
against  Britain,  but  it  is  Turk  against  all 
Western  powers.  The  new  danger  menaces 
not  only  British  predominance  but  French, 
Italian,  and  British  safety  in  the  Near 
East.  Therefore,  there  are  signs  still  incon- 
clusive but  significant  of  a  reestablishment 
of  the  Entente. 

If  and  when  Europe  speaks  as  a  imit  the  ' 
Turk  must  bow  or  be  beaten.  His  chal- 
lenge at  Chanak  in  October  had  been  to 
Great  Britain;  but  last  month  in  Constanti- 
nople his  challenge  was  to  Europe.  We 
shall  now  see  if  Europe  can  reassert  itself. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  following  criticism  made 
by  an  anonymous  but  valued  correspondent 
of  mine.  Referring  to  my  last  article  in 
this  magazine  he  writes: 

You  state  that  a  British  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced that  whatever  the  issue  of  the  strife  (in 
1912)  no  Turkish  territory  would  be  alienated.  This 
is  absolutely  untrue.  Tne  British  Prime  Minister 
of  that  day  announced  that  "  whatever  the  issue  of 
the  strife  the  status  qtw  would  be  maintained."  It 
was  firmly  believed  at  the  time  in  Britain  and  in 
Europe  generally  that  the  Balkan  League  would  be 
beaten  in  battle  by  the  Turks.  The  British  state- 
ment was  made  to  keep  the  Turks  from  following 
up  their  expected  victory  by  seizing  large  portions 
of  the  Balkan  states.  You,  as  a  close  student  of 
history,  ought  to  know  this  fact  of  history.  The 
way  you  state  it  in  your  article  is  an  injustice  to 
Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  my 
critic  is,  of  course,  right  and  I  was  in  error. 
He  is  also  correct  in  his  assertion  that 
Europe  expected  the  Turks  to  win.  My 
recollection  was  that  the  statement  was 
intended  not  only  to  block  the  Turks  but 
also  to  cool  the  ardor  of  the.  Balkan  states 
by  demonstrating  that  they  had  nothing 
to  win  by  war.  Such  is  still  my  impression, 
but  I  am  writing  away  from  the  necessary 
reference  books.  In  any  event,  I  was  guilty 
of  an  unintentional  injustice  which  I  am 
glad  to  correct  and  I  do  not  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole  statement  of  my 
correspondent,  to  whom  I  am  grateful. 


LEADERS  AND  PARTIES 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

BY  P.  W.  WILSON 

( New  York  Correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Nevis ) 

IF  WE  would  understand  the  chaos  into  and  Gladstone  led  the  Conservative  Fre? 
which  Britain  has  heen  plunged  by  the  Traders  into  the  Liberal  fold  eighty  years 
collapse  of  the  Coalition  and  the  seUnrtion  ago.  And  it  was  thus  that,  in  1886,  Joseph 
of  Andrew  Bonar  Law  to  succeed  David  Chamberlain  and  John  Bright,  who  dis- 
Lloyd  George  as  Prime  Minister,  we  must  agreed  with  Gladstone  over  Home  Rule,  led 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  historic  back-  the  Liberal  Unionists  into  the  Conservative 
ground  of  the  stage  where  the  immediate  fold.  In  both  of  those  cases,  a  party  was 
drama  is  proceeding.  split,  but  in  both   cases   the  Two   Part^- 

Since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  the  British  System  was  preserved. 
Parhament  has  been  divided 
into  two  parties,  as  distinct 
as  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans; and  it  is  this  duality 
which  has  for  the  moment 
broken  down,  so  exposing  the 
country  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment by  groups  which  is  to 
be  seen  in  France  and  Italy. 
Amid  the  confusion,  then,  the 
real  question  is  whether  the 
Two  Party  System  should  or 
should  not  be  restored. 

If  the  British  Empire  is  to 
continue,  there  must  be  a 
stable  administration.  By  the 
Two  Party  System,  such  an 
administration  was  assured. 
If  the  "ins"  became  unpopu- 
lar, there  were  the  "outs" 
ever  ready  to  take  their  place. 
So  well  recognized  is  this  idea 
that  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  refer  not  only  to  "His 
Majesty's  Goverimient"  but 
to  "His  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion." A  Cabinet  in  office 
has  always  been  confronted 
by  what  has  been  called  a 
'"shadow  Cabinet"  which  the 
King  could  summon  to  his  as- 
Mstance  if  necessary.  Doubt- 
less a  section  of  one  partj- 
would  sometimes  bolt.  But 
the  dissentients  would  always     ^,  ^„„iki  »in( 

join  the  other  party  rather  ^,J„;  ^^^  andrew  bonar  law.  consrrvativb,  who 
itian  lorm  a  new  party  01  their  succeeded  mb.  lloyd  oeqroe  as  prime  minister  on 
own.     It  was  thus  that  Peel  octobbri3 
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What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  this  present 
disintegration?  Let  us  trace  the  matter  to 
its  source.  Originally,  the  two  parties  were 
Whig  and  Tory.  The  Whigs  supported  the 
dynasty  now  called  the  House  of  Windsor, 
while  the  Tories  wanted  the  Stuarts  back 
again,  with  their  theory  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  As  the  franchise  was  broadened, 
real  issues  emerged,  aflFecting  the  lives  of  the 
people;  and  the  Whigs  developed  into 
Liberals,  while  the  Tories  called  themselves 
Conser\'^atives.  The  Liberals  stood  for  free 
trade,  for  disestablishment,  for  non-sec- 
tarian schools,  for  temperance,  and  similar 
causes;  while  the  Conservatives  fought  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  liquor  trade,  the 
church,  denominational  teaching  at  the 
public  expense,  protection,  and  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  land  laws.  Broadly  speaking, 
these  were  the  issues  between  the  parties 
at  any  time  from  i860  to  1914,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  There  was  one  complication, 
namely  Ireland,  which  had  her  own  in- 
dependent Nationalists  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  this  complication  has  been 
ended  by  the  Irish  Free  Staters  remaining 
in  their  own  country. 

The  Conservatives  and  the  Liquor  Interests 

It  is  not  the  Conservative  party  that  has 
been  shattered.  Certain  leaders,  Earl  Bal- 
four, for  instance,  are  at  the  moment  stand- 
ing by  Lloyd  George,  but  the  party  as  a 
whole  is  intact.  Whether  the  Conserva- 
tives can  secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  not,  they  retain  one  war-chest, 
one  caucus  in  London,  and  one  caucus  in 
each  constituency.  Some  Conservatives 
may  be  content  merely  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  while  others — the  so-called  Die- 
Hards — may  clamor  for  tariffs,  a  strong 
second  chamber,  and  laws  against  trade 
unions.  But  these  are  differences  within 
the  party  which  have  not  destroyed  its 
unity.  In  any  given  constituency,  there  is 
no  more  than  one  Conservative  candidate, 
and  the  Conservative  elector  can  vote 
straight  for  his  or  her  man.  The  cement 
which  solidifies  the  Tories  is,  at  the  moment, 
beer.  Menaced  by  the  example  of  pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States,  the  liquor 
trade  in  Britain,  with  its  vast  and  varied 
organization,  has  established  a  brewer,  Sir 
George  Younger,  as  chief  Conservative  whip 
and  has  armed  itself  for  the  greatest  do- 
mestic struggle  ever  foreshadowed  in  the 
old  country.  The  Conservative  party  is  thus 
still  in  being,  and  the  sole  question  is  as  to 


its  size.  In  the  election  of  1906  the  Con- 
servatives were  almost  annihilated,  coming 
back  with  only  158  members  in  a  House  of 
570  members.  But  in  1910  they  became 
once  more  a  formidable  party,  winning  273 
seats;  while  in  December,  19 18,  they  held 
^8^  seats,  or  a  clear  majority  of  the  House. 

Growth  of  the  Labor  Party 

The  trouble  is  not  in  the  Conservative 
ranks,  but  among  the  progressive  forces; 
and  it  began  long  before  the  war.  Sixty 
years  ago,  British  labor,  especially  in  the 
mines,  was  slowly  but  surely  organizing 
into  trade  unions.  These  unions  desired  to 
establish  the  collective  bargain  with  capital, 
but  from  the  first  there  was  a  desire  to  see 
the  workingman  in  Parliament.  There  at 
Westminster  were  lawyers,  bankers,  brew- 
ers, landowners,  bishops,  shipping  magnates, 
manufacturers,  all  busy  over  their  respective 
interests;  and  why  should  not  the  wage- 
earner  also  have  a  place  in  politics?  At 
first,  the  worker  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  individual  Liberal  member. 
He  was  called  a  Lib-Lab,  and  he  received 
the  party  whips  like  everyone  else.  Such  a 
man  was  Thomas  Burt,  the  Northumber- 
land miner,  who  served  in  the  Gladstone 
government  of  1892,  and  such  was  John 
Bums,  the  engineer,  who  was  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  cabinets 
of  Bannerman  and  of  Asquith. 

But  in  the  ranks  of  Labor  there  were 
enthusiasts  who  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  a  subordinate  voice  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Liberal  party.  They  saw  how  the 
Socialists  had  organized  themselves  in  the 
German  Reichstag.  They  also  noted  that 
the  Irish  Nationalists  as  an  independent 
party  refused  both  honors  and  oflSces.  They 
decided  that  Labor  must  have  a  party 
like  that.  An  *' intellectual,*'  called  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  with  a  keen  Scottish  mind, 
maneuvered  the  unions  one  by  one  into  the 
position  of  supporting  only  those  candidates 
for  Parliament  who  would  promise  not  to 
appear  on  the  platform  of  any  political 
party  except  Labor.  In  1906  a  compact 
body  of  about  twenty-five  such  indef)en- 
dents  entered  the  House,  and  before  the 
recent  dissolution  this  number  had  grown 
to  nearly  seventy.  With  the  elimination  of 
the  Lib-Labs,  either  by  death  or  by  po- 
litical strategy,  there  have  thus  arisen 
three  nation-wide  political  organizations 
instead  of  only  two,  namely  Conservatives, 
Liberals,  and  Labor. 
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The  results  have  been  often  unreal.  In 
the  Labor  party,  there  are  doubtless  many 
men,  more  or  less  extreme,  whose  view  of 
life  differs  widely,  let  us  sa>%  from  that  of  a 
Liberal  of  aristocratic  birth,  like  Viscount 
Grey.  But  the  Syndicalists,  as  they  were 
called,  or  "Reds,"  of  a  city  like  Glasgow 
were  not  so  much  opposed  to  Liberalism  as 
to  Parliamentary  institutions  of  ever>' 
kind.  What  they  wanted  was  "direct 
action."  And  they  were  quite  as  much  of  an 
embarrassment  to  the  Labor  part}-  as  they 
were  to  the  Liberals.  Their  weapon  was  not 
the  vote  but  the  strike.  And  their  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Soviets,  The  real 
question  has  been  why  Arthur  Henderson, 
who  be^n  his  poUtical  education  as  a 
Liberal  agent  and  is  to  be  found  nine  times 
out  of  ten  in  the  Liberal  lobby  at  West- 
minster, should  belong  to  a  party  that  has 
refused  any  arrangement  with  Liberalism 
in  the  constituencies.  Merely  because  the 
progressive  vote  has  been  thus  split,  scores 
of  progressive  seats  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  Conservatives. 

To  the  eager  SodaUst,  it  has  seemed  clear 
(hat  the  workers,  being  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation,  will  one  day  form  the  Government. 
But  this  has  not  come  to  pass.  Nor  is  the 
delay  due  to  the  war.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  place  where  everj-  nian  finds 
his  level.  And  experience  has  shown  that 
the  Labor  member  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  any  other  member,  while  his 
limited  education  often  unfits  him  for  the 
larger  responsibilities  of  statesmanship. 
Frequently,  the  workers  are  elected  on  to 
the  municipalities  where  also  their  abilities 
are  tested;  and  in  the  local  elections  just 
recorded  hundreds  of  Labor  councillors 
suffered  defeat,  largely  at  the  hands  of 
working  women.  The  strikes  on  the  rail- 
ways and  in  the  coalfields  did  only  harm 
-  and  weakened  the  unions  in  funds,  member- 
ship and  popularity. 

After  all.  Socialism  in  Germany,  with  all 
its  independent  organization,  did  not  keep 
the  Kaiser  out  of  war,  while  Communism 
in  Russia*  has  served  as  a  not  less  salutary 
object-lesson.  And  there  arises  the  grave 
question  whether  the  return  of  a  Labor 
Government  to  power  might  not  arouse 
the  revolutionary  elements  in  India,  Egypt, 
and  Mesopotamia  and  so  undermine  the 
prestige  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East.  In- 
deed, the  Labor  party  itself  is  conscious  that 
the  workers  unaided  cannot  safely  guide  the 
destinies  of   the   British   Empire.     Either 
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there  will  have  to  be  intellectuals  in  the 
party — men,  that  is,  like  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
is  only  "Labor"  by  label — or  there  will 
have  to  be  a  coalition  with  the  Liberals, 
who  would  be  asked  to  supply  the  brains  of 
the  administration. 

The  Threat  to  Tax  Capita! 
With  Labor  acting  against  both  the 
Liberab  and  the  Conservatives,  it  is  only 
natural  that  both  the  Liberals  and  the 
Conservatives  should  declare  that  Labor 
is  a  peril  to  society.  Much  is  made  of 
Arthur  Henderson's  somewhat  reckless  as- 
sertion that  the  aim  of  Labor  is  to  put  an 
end  to  private  enterprise.  This  challenge 
is  the  more  serious  because  there  is  pro- 
ceeding in  Britain  an  active  religious  cam- 
paign in  favor  of  Christians  surrendering  of 
their  own  free  will  whatever  income  the>- 
receive  as  "unearned"  dividend  on  invested 
capital.  A  levy  on  capital  is  included  in  the 
Labor  program,  and  while  some  bankers 
would  approve  of  this  if  the  proceeds  were 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  paying  off  the 
national  debt  and  so  reducing  the  income 
tax,  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  have  a 
levy  on  capital  which  might  leave  the 
taxation  on  what  remains  of  one's  capital, 
the  same  as  before. 
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Lloyd  George's  Picturesque  Career 

As  the  Conservatives  and  Labor  thus 
confront  one  another,  there  remain  the 
Liberals,  divided  among  themselves  and 
fighting  desperately  for  a  share  of  No- 
Man's-Land.  It  is  around  the  p>ersona]ity 
of  Lloyd  George  that  the  internecine  strug- 
gle rages.  Left  an  orphan  in  tender  years, 
he  was  reared  by  his  uncle,  a  Baptist  shoe- 
maker, became  a  country  lawjer,  scraped 
into  Parliament  by  a  mere  handful  of 
votes,  and  in  1905  reached  office  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Bannerman's 
Cabinet.     Within  two  years  he  had  suc- 


ceeded Asquith  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  which  office 
his  masterly  will  compelled 
Britain  to  accept  national  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sick,  in- 
jured, and  unemployed.  Until 
the  eleventh  hour  he  resisted 
the  war  against  Germany;  but 
with  the  country  committed 
to  that  struggle,  he  set  him- 
self to  organize  victory.  He 
did  not  mind^he  has  never 
minded — which  office  he  held. 
All  he  has  wanted  is  the  free- 
dom to  do  things. 

When  war  broke  out,  in 
1914,  Asquith  was  in  office 
as  Liberal  Prime  Minister. 
The  Conservatives  were  in 
opposition  and  Labor  was 
independent.  Lloyd  George 
held  that  there  must  be  a  Coa- 
lition, Asquith  reluctantly 
agreed,  and  both  the  Labor 
men  and  the  Conservatives 
joined  the  Government.  In 
1916  there  arose  a  second 
crisis  and  Asquith  resigned, 
leaving  Lloyd  George  at  the 
head  of  the  reconstructed 
Coalition,  A  number  of  Lib- 
erals followed  Asquith  into 
the  wilderness,  but  others  re- 
mained with  Lloyd  George, 
and  this  meant  a  split  in  the 
party.  During  the  election  of 
December,  igi8,  the  breach 
between  the  two  wings  was 
widened.  To  his  followers, 
Lloyd  George  issued  a  coupon 
of  approval,  which  was  de- 
nied to  his  critics,  many  of 
whom  were  defeated  in  con- 
sequence— ^Asquith  himself  being  rejected 
for  East  Fife,  the  seat  which  he  had  held 
for  the  whole  of  his  career.  Between  the 
"Coalies,"  as  they  are  called  who  hold  with 
Lloyd  George,  and  the  "Wee  Frees"  who 
are  loyal  to  Asquith,  there  has  thus  been  a 
bitter  feud.  Asquith  has  remained  the 
titular  leader  of  the  party  and  has  control 
of  the  war  chest.  And  with  him  are 
Viscount  Grey,  Viscount  Haldane,  and  the 
main  body  of  Gladstonian  Liberals.  But 
Lloyd  George  still  has  the  crowd  that  cares 
nothing  for  political  machinery. 

-After  the  Armistice,  the  first  to  desert 
the  Coalition  was  Labor,  and  Lloyd  George 
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was  left  to  handle  a  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons consisting  of  nearly  three  Conserva- 
tives to  one  remaining  Liberal.  He  set 
himself,  therefore,  to  form  a  new  and 
national  party,  which  would  include  these 
Liberals  and  all  save  the  more  extreme 
Conservatives.  In  this  project  he  was 
sup[K>rted  by  Balfour,  by  Churchill,  by 
Chamberlain  and  by  Birkenhead,  all  of 
whom  want  to  see  a  solid  front  against 
Socialism.  But  the  main  body  of  the  Con- 
servative wire-pullers  would  not  agree  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  When  Lloyd  George 
wanted  a  Coalition  election  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  they  would  not  fight  with  him  as 
leader;  and  in  October,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  at  the  Carlton  Club,  their  social 
headquarters,  they  declared  that  they  were 
again  a  separate  party,  which  meant  that 
Lloyd  George  might  consider  himself  dis- 


Effecls  oj  the  Near  Eastern  Crisis 
What  finally  determined  their  action  was 
the  crisis  in  the  Near  East.  With  the 
sack  of  Smyrna,  Lloyd  George  suddenly 
dispatched  troops  to  save  Constantinople, 
which  cost  $150,000,000,  and  there  spread 
throughout  the  country  the  dread  of  a  new 
war.  In  the  press  a  great  outcry  arose, 
and  the  Conservatives  won  an  important 
by-election  in  South  Wales.  Bonar  Law- 
advised  them,  therefore,  to  strike  the  blow 
at  the  Coalition,  and  when  Lloyd  George 
resigned  it  was  for  Bonar  Law  that  the  King 
sent.  He  is  the  first  Canadian-born  states- 
man to  be  appointed  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  But  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  hitherto  he  has  shown  what  Americans 
call  presidential  timber.  He  has  had  to 
form  a  Government  without  including  in  it 
any  Liberals,  while  a  number  of  Conserva- 
tives dechned  to  join.  The  result  is  un- 
doubtedly the  weakest  administration  on 
paper  ever  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  sovereign.  Promoted  under-secretaries 
throng  the  cabinet. 

In  the  election  the  number  of  seats  to 
be  fought  is  626.  The  approximate  number 
of  candidates  standing  for  those  seats  is 
reported  to  be: 

Liberal  (Asquilh) 3J3 

Liberal  (Lloyd  Georgi;!. .  ,        .    .   i;o 
Labor  has  no  arrangement  with  an>'  other 
party.     But  in  some  few  cases  the  Lloyd 
George  Liberals  have  struck  a  local  bargain 


CiritDO  Club  oa  Octobo  I 


nben  of  Purliunent.  at  tbe 
The  CoBiervalivn  voted 
"^     "''00.  Hud  Mr   Lloyd 
Mr.    Baldvin    it 


with  either  the  Conservati\es  or  the  Asquith 
Liberals  in  their  district.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  fight  is  a  "free-for-all."  There 
are  more  than  a  score  of  women  in  the  field. 

Omitting  the  Armistice  election  in  1918, 
which  was  exceptional,  this  is  the  first 
appeal  to  the  country  on  a  register  that 
includes  men  and  women,  enrolled  in  what 
is  virtually  universal  suffrage.  It  is  the 
first  election  in  which  each  constituency 
has  only  one  member;  in  which,  too,  each 
elector  has  onlj-  one  vote.  It  is  the  first 
election  in  which  the  constituencies  are 
approximately  equal  to  one  another  in  popu- 
lation. And  it  is  the  first  election  that 
does  not  include  Ireland  outside  of  North- 
east Ulster. 

From  the  above  figures,  it  is  clear  that, 
with  I^bor  and  the  Liberals  often  fighting 
against  one  another,  only  the  Conservatives 
can  win  an  absolute  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament.  But  that  majority  can  only 
be  a  small  one  if  the  parties  in  opposition 
act  together  when  Parliament  meets.  Hence 
the  belief  that  Bonar  Law  must  seek  allies 
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if  he  is  to  remain  in  power.  That  he  has 
approached  Asquith  with  a  view  to  a  new 
Coalition,  from  which  Lloyd  George  would 
be  excluded,  seems  to  be  what  Mrs.  Asquith 
would  call  an  "amusing"  but  none  the  less 
credible  report.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
many  Liberals  of  the  rank  and  file  demand, 
especially  in  Lancashire,  is  an  end  to  the 
Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  quarrel,  a  con- 
solidation of  their  party  into  its  old  unity, 
and  an  amnesty  for  the  "Coalies."  If 
Lloyd  George  retains  the  support  of  Con- 
servatives like  Sir  Robert  Home,  Earl  Bal- 
four, Austen  Chamberlain,  Viscount  Birk- 
enhead and  Lord  Lee,  he  will  not  return  to 
to  the  fold  empty-handed.  It  is  clear  that 
the  dismissal  of  Lloyd  George  has  not  settled 
the  crisis  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  it  has  not  ended  Lloyd  George's 
career.  And  it  is  at  least  very  probable 
that  the  Parliament,  now  elected,  will  only 
be  a  short  one  and  that  a  second  election 
will  be  held,  at  a  not  very  distant  date, 
when  the  issues  are  more  sharply  defined 
than  can  be  the  case  amid  the  present 
confusion. 

Americans  should  remember  that  the 
Parliament  new  elected  need  not  last  for 
its  full  term  of  five  years.  It  may  be  dis- 
solved at  any  time.  And  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  another  election  may  be  held  at  an 
early  date,  when  a  much  clearer  issue  will 
be  laid  before  the  country.  The  secret  of 
Libera]  dis-union  is,  after  all,  ^mple  enough. 
The  aims  of  Gladstonian  Liberalism  are 
subsUntially  fulfilled.  Irish  Home  Rule, 
Welsh  DisestabUshment,  the  franchise,  free 


trade,  religious  equality — they  are  all  secure. 
What  the  country  now  needs  is  better  hous- 
ing, temperance,  health,  education,  and  a 
friendUer  relation  between  Labor  and  Capi- 
tal, on  which  matters  the  constructive 
genius  of  Lloyd  George  has  proved  at  least 
as  valuable  as  the  more  dignified  and  nega- 
tive reserve  of  his  Liberal  critics. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  a  prophecy 
must  be  hazarded,  I  should  say  that  the 
Two  Party  System  will  again  emerge. 
There  will  be  the  Conservatives,  strong 
enough  to  force  the  Liberals  to  forget  their 
differences  and  even  strong  enough  to  forct 
Labor  into  a  Progressive  truce.  With 
Britain  left  to  herself,  this  would  be  the 
natural  evolution  of  her  politics.  But  we 
must  remember  that  Britain  is  a  part  of 
Europe  and  that  Europe  is  in  the  throes  of 
a  succession  of  crises.  Events  over  which 
Britain  has  no  control  may  determine  her 
internal  affairs.  The  impulse  which  dis- 
missed Lloyd  George  was  essentially  the 
same  impulse  that  dismissed  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. "Give  us  tranquillity — give  us  nor- 
malcy— set  us  free  from  foreign  eutangle- 
ments"^that  is  what  the  people  said  in 
both  cases.  But  with  Lloyd  George  thus 
dismissed,  we  have  Kemal  defiant,  Con- 
stantinople threatened,  and  eastern  Europe 
ordering  munitions.  And  Britain  will  have 
to  choose  between  action  and  effacement. 
It  is  thus  quite  possible  that  Lloyd  George 
will  murmur,  "  I  told  you  so,"  and  point  out 
politely  that,  after  all.  Lord  Curzon's  foreign 
policy  has  not  led  to  the  quiet  life  so  Confi- 
dently promised  a  war-wearj'  nation. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

BY  EDWARD  NELSON  DINGLEY 


SINCE  the  World  War,  attention  has 
been  directed  more  than  ever  to  the 
development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  especially  exports.  Between 
the  War  of  the  States  and  the  World  War, 
America  was  in  the  front  rank  of  all  nations, 
so  far  as  domestic  development  and  progress 
were  concerned.  Public  thought  was  di- 
rected to  internal  affairs,  primarily;  and  a 
marvelous  industrial  and  material  growth 
of  the  country  was  the  result.  The 
United  States  depended  upon  its  domestic 
markets  largely;  yet  its  foreign  commerce 
developed  amazingly  during  the  same 
period,  exports  expanding  in  value  from 
$445,000,000  in  1872  to  $2,200,000,000  in 
191 2.  It  was  distinctively  an  industrial  era. 
To-day  the  situation  seems  to  be  re- 
versed by  reason  of  a  withering  world  war, 
costing  the  United  States  something  like 
$32,000,000,000,  and  producing  a  distress- 
ing period  of  depression  and  unemployment 
from  which  the  country  has  not  recovered 
yet.  One  of  the  current  national  problems 
is  the  search  for  foreign  markets  to  take  the 
place  of  many  domestic  markets  now  some- 
what lean;  and  the  key  to  the  situation  is 
found  in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  an 
American  merchant  marine.  Delivery  of 
American  merchandise  in  American  ships 
would  seem  to  be  as  important  as  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods  of  a  large  department 
store  in  its  own  wagons.  The  trade  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  no  longer  ends 
at  the  sea-board;  delivery  is  not  complete 
until  the  goods  are  at  the  customer's  door. 

The  Story  of  Our  Carrying  Trade 

How  to  reach  this  result,  how  to  protect 
and  promote  America's  merchant  marine, 
is  the  next  large  problem  before  Congress 
and  the  people.  The  background  of  this 
problem  is  the  j)eriod  of  European  wars 
from  1790  to  181 2,  when  American  ships 
sailed  on  every  sea  and  carried  there  the 
American  flag.  Then  followed  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  on  the  seas  beginning  with 


the  War  of  181 2  and  continuing  through  the 
eflFort  of  the  clipper  ship  to  compete  with 
steam,  until  1855.  **  Conmiercial  reciproc- 
ity" and  commercial  treaties  seemed  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  United  States;  and  twenty- 
seven  years  later  the  decline  of  American 
shipping  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  set  in. 
This  decline  continued  until  19 17. 

Why  the  Declined 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
this  decline.  Opinions  differ.  Some  say  it 
was  a  suspension  of  the  early  discriminating 
tariff  program  in  1828  in  ifavor  of  imports 
brought  in  American  ships;  some  say  it  was 
the  change  from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  that 
gave  Great  Britain  a  tremendous  advantage; 
others  say  it  was  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  foreign-built  ships  to  Amer- 
ican registry  and  the  failure  to  establish  a 
program  of  "free  ships";  still  others  say 
that  it  was  a  failure  to  protect  American 
ships  in  the  ocean  trade  as  they  were 
protected  in  the  coastwise  trade  from  181 7. 
In  his  famous  reply  to  Gladstone  in  1890, 
James  G.  Blaine  wrote:  "The  one  thing  the 
United  States  Government  has  consistently 
refused  to  neglect  is  its  shipping  in  the 
coastwise  trade." 

The  tragic  part  of  the  story  of  America's 
tremendous  increase  in  exports  and  im- 
ports, during  the  long  period  of  domestic 
development,  was  the  steady  decline  of  the 
percentage  of  merchandise  carried  in  Amer- 
ican vessels.  In  1830  more  than  94  per  cent, 
of  America's  imports  of  merchandise  and 
more  than  86  per  cent,  of  exports  were  car- 
ried in  American  vessels.  In  19 14,  when  the 
World  War  broke  out,  only  11  per  cent,  of 
imports  and  a  little  over  8  per  cent,  of  ex- 
ports were  carried  in  American  vessels; 
89  per  cent,  of  imports  and  92  per  cent, 
of  exports  were  carried  in  foreign  vessels. 
In  August,  1922,  slightly  more  than  ^^  per 
cent,  of  our  imports  and  383^  per  cent,  of 
our  exports  were  carried  in  American 
vessels. 
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Discriminating  Tariffs  Forbidden 

Many  attempts  were  made,  between  the 
War  of  the  States  and  the  World  War,  to 
remedy  this  distressing  state  of  affairs;  but 
all  failed.  Three  primary  reasons  were 
assigned  for  these  failures — ^first,  the  large 
ship  subsidies  granted  by  Great  Britain, 
beginning  with  1839,  and  other  maritime 
nations  later;  second,  the  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  meet  these  subsidies  adequately; 
third,  the  inability  of  Congress  to  discard 
conmiercial  treaties,  or  so  much  of  them  as 
prevented  discriminating  import  duties. 
Every  tariff  act  from  1862  to  1913  attempt- 
ed to  reestabUsh  discriminating  import 
duties  in  favor  of  American  ships;  but  these 
/  attempts  were  nullified  by  a  provision  that 
such  discrimination  should  not  apply  to 
the  ships  of  countries  entitled  by  treaty  or 
act  of  Congress  to  the  same  treatment  as 
American  ships  in  American  ports.  This 
provision  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  October  1906,  and 
there  declared  inoperative.  In  1894  Sena- 
tor Frye,  and  in  1897  Senator  Elkins,  led 
the  attack  against  commercial  treaties 
prohibiting  the  imposition  of  discriminating 
import  duties.    Both  attacks  failed. 

The  subject  of  the  renewal  of  discrimina- 
tions as  a  policy  was  discussed  by  numerous 
Congressional  committees,  notably  before 
the  Gallinger  Committee,  which  reported 
adversely  to  the  reintroduction  of  discrim- 
inating duties  as  a  policy.  The  principal 
reasons  why  the  majority  of  the  Gallinger 
Committee  of  1905  opposed  a  return  to 
discriminating  duties  was  not  because  of  the 
fear  of  retaliation  against  American  ves- 
sels, but  because  of  a  fear  that  foreign 
governments  would  shape  their  retaliation 
against  our  export  trade  in  general  by  dis- 
criminating duties  especially  against  agri- 
cultural products,  and  because  of  the  large 
free  list  in  our  tariff  laws.  However,  the 
principle  of  discriminating  import  duties  is 
revived  substantially  in  the  tariff  law  of 
1922,  which  gives  the  President  power  to 
increase  any  duty,  and  in  special  cases  to 
impose  a  complete  embargo,  whenever  any 
country  discriminates  against  or  adds  any 
burden  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  adopts  any  unfair  method  of 
competition. 

In  1920  another  effort  was  made  to  get 
rid  of  so  much  of  these  commercial  treaties 
as  interfered  with  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  the  merchant  marine.     Section 


34  of  the  Jones  Shipping  Act  "authorized 
and  directed  the  President,  within  ninety 
days,  to  notify  all  countries  having  such 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  of  the 
abrogation  of  all  portions  of  such  treaties 
which  prevent  discriminating  duties." 

In  explaining  his  disinclination  to  enforce 
this  part  of  the  law  of  1920,  President  Hard- 
ing said  to  Congress: 

Frankly,  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  eager 
as  I  am  to  join  you  in  the  making  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  commensurate  with  our  com- 
merce, the  denouncement  of  our  commercial  treaties 
would  involve  us  in  a  chaos  of  trade  relationship  and 
add  to  the  confusion  of  the  already  discredited 
conmiercial  world.  .  .  .  Reciprocity  in  shipping 
regulations  and  the  century  of  negotiation  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  all  combine  to  develop  a  situation 
which  should  lead  to  endless  embarrassment  if  we 
denounce  our  treaties. 

The  Shipping  Board^s  Vessds 

June  30,  1921,  two  and  a  half  years  after 
the  close  of  the  World  War,  the  books  of  the 
Government  showed  that  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated $3,213,217,000  in  a  feverish 
attempt  to  biuld  and  operate  an  American 
merchant  marine.  The  annual  loss  was  be- 
tween $150,000,000  and  $300,000,000  in 
operation.  Under  date  of  August,  1922,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  had  416  steel 
vessels  in  active  operation,  looi  steel  vessels 
inactive;  249  wood  vessels  inactive  and  nine 
concrete  vessels  inactive.  Out  of  a  total  of 
1675  vessels,  1259  were  tied  up  and  inac- 
tive, scattered  all  along  the  coast.  Some 
never  traveled  under  their  own  power.  The 
inactive  vessels  include  thirty  tugs. 

Shipping  Board  vesseb  in  operation  are 
sailing  on  lines  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, New  Orleans  and  Baltimore  to 
Europe,  Central  America  and  eastern  South 
America;  also  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Also  Shipping  Board  vessels  are 
operated  to  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  to  the 
Orient.  These  operations  are  causing  the 
Government  an  annual  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000.  The  administration 
problem  is,  how  to  salvage  as  much  as 
possible,  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
ship-operating  business,  protect  American 
shipping  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade  against 
destructive  competition,  and  secure  as  much 
knowledge  as  might  be  derived  from  sad 
experience.  It  is  conceded  that,  if  Ameri- 
can commerce  is  to  be  develoj^  as  it 
should  be,  there  must  be  an  adequate,  up- 
to-date  American  merchant  marine.  Says 
President  Harding: 
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Nobody  pretends  any  longer  that  shipping  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  the  ports  involved.  Com- 
merce on  the  seas  is  quite  as  vital  to  the  great 
interior  as  it  is  to  our  coast  territory,  east,  south  or 
west.  Shipping  is  no  more  a  sectional  interest  than 
is  agriculture  or  manufacturing.  No  one  of  these 
can  be  prosperous  alone.  .  .  .  We  need  a  favoring 
spirit,  an  awakening  of  American  pride  and  an 
avowed  determination  that  we  shall  become,  in  the 
main,  the  carriers  of  our  own  commerce,  in  spite  of 
all  competition  and  all  discouragements. 

The  Administration's  Program 

The  President  called  together  a  number 
of  experts  on  shipping,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
economists  in  universities,  officials  of  steam- 
ship companies,  admirals  of  the  navy, 
authorities  on  ship  construction  and  ad- 
miralty lawyers  to  formulate  a  plan.  The 
main  features  of  the  plan  evolved  and  the 
bill  offered  and  now  before  Congress,  are 
these:  (i)  Amendment  of  the  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States;  (2)  sale  of  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  and  plants;  (3)  creation 
of  a  loan  fund  of  $125,000,000  for  the  build- 
ing of  new  vessels;  (4)  in  order  to  create  an 
incentive  for  shippers  to  use  American 
vessels,  it  is  proposed  to  deduct  from  the 
net  federal  income  tax  five  per  cent,  of  the 
freight  charges  paid  on  goods  imported  or 
exported  in  American  vessels;  (5)  the  crea- 
tion and  establishment  of  a  merchant 
marine  naval  reserve  of  about  500  officers 
and  30,000  men;  (6)  the  compulsory  trans- 
portation of  government  passengers  and 
freight  on  American  vessels,  amounting  to 
approximately  $7,500,000  annually;  (7) 
creation  of  an  army  transport  service;  (8) 
extension  of  the  coastwise  laws  to  the 
Philippine  islands  giving  American  vessels 
exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the  Philippines; 

(9)  preferential  rail  rates  on  through  ship- 
ments in  American  vessels,  or  enforcement 
of  Section  28  of  the  shipping  law  of  1920; 

(10)  cooperation  of  railroads  with  American 
ships,  and  a  preference  in  freight  rates  on 
merchandise  exported  or  imported  m  Amer- 
ican vessels;  (11)  American  control  of 
marine  insurance. 

Conditions  of  Subsidy 

The  high  spots  in  the  proposed  direct 
aid  are:  (i)  a  cUfferential  payment  to  Ameri- 
ican  vessels,  based  on  gross  tonnage,  speed 
and  miles  traveled,  beginning  with  half  a 
cent  per  gross  ton  for  each  100  miles  covered, 
the  maximum  rate  provided  being  two  and 
six-tenths  cents  per  ton  per  100  miles,  which 
may  be  paid  to  vessels  of  23  knots  speed  or 


above.  In  order  to  receive  this  subsidy  a 
vessel  must  carry  a  crew  two-thirds  of 
which,  exclusive  of  licensed  officers,  must 
be  American  citizens,  and  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  must  be  eligible  to 
citizenship.  All  vessels  receiving  tie  com- 
pensation or  subsidy  must  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States,  except  in  case  the 
vessel  was  built  before  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  is  now  owned  by  American 
citizens.  The  compensation  is  designed 
primarily  to  be  paid  to  vessels  engaged  in 
furthering  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Vessels  engaged  in  what  is 
called  "triangular  trade'*  wUl  be  allowed 
compensation  provided  they  return  to  the 
United  States  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  biU  makes  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion conditional  on  such  requirements  as 
will  insure  that'  all  direct  aid  is  paid  to  the 
vessels  which  are  directly  furthering  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  promoting 
its  future  safety.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  compensation  shall  be  returned  by 
any  vessel  which  does  not  actually  need  it. 
In  any  year  in  which  a  vessel,  having  a 
contract  for  compensation,  makes  in  excess 
of  10  per  cent,  on  its  invested  capital,  the 
owner  thereof  must  return  half  of  all  his 
net  earnings  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  until 
the  entire  amount  of  direct  aid  received 
that  year  has  been  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  owner  of  a  vessel  of  1500  tons  or  more 
is  to  be  granted  a  deduction  in  computing 
his  net  income  equal  to  the  income  derived 
from  the  operations  of  the  vessel  in  foreign 
trade;  but  the  granting  of  the  deduction  is 
conditioned  upon  his  investment  of  double 
the  amount  of  the  resulting  savings  in  tax, 
in  the  building,  in  private  yards  in  the 
United  States,  of  new  vessels  of  a  type  and 
kind  approved  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
to  be  put  under  the  American  flag.  This 
exemption  is  to  continue  for  nine  years. 
The  construction  fund  of  $125,000,000  is 
to  be  created  out  of  the  receipts  of  the 
board  except  appropriations  and  profits  from 
operation;  and  the  fund  is  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  new  vessels  or  recondition- 
ing of  vessels  already  built.  Loans  for 
this  purp)ose  will  bear  interest  at  two  per 
cent,  to  be  repaid  in  fifteen  years  or  less. 

It  is  suggested  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  collections  on  all  im[X)rts  be  di- 
verted into  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Merchant  Marine  Fund,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  compensation  to  American 
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vessels.  This  is  to  apply  to  merchandise 
imported  in  both  American  and  foreign 
vessels.  It  is  proposed  that  tonnage  taxes 
be  added  to. this  fund. 

Higher  Standards  on  American  Ships 

The  fundamental  reasons  urged  for  the 
enactment  of  this  ship  subsidy  bill  into  a 
law,  are:  Higher  pay  to  American  officers 
and  men;  higher  subsistence  standards  and 
costs;  higher  fixed  charges  for  interest, 
insurance  and  depreciation  on  our  ad- 
mittedly higher  ship  values;  subsidies  and 
other  forms  of  government  aid  granted  by 
other  maritime  countries;  various  methods 
employed  by  some  foreign  countries  to 
discriminate  against  American  vessels  in 
the  race  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

An  Italian  seaman,  it  is  said,  receives 
$25  a  month;  a  British  seaman  receives  $35  a 
month;  an  American  seaman  receives  $55  a 
month.  Japanese  seamen  receive  less  than 
any  others.  It  costs  more  to  equip  and 
provision  American  vessek,  it  is  said. 
Friends  of  the  measure  state  that  this 
margin  of  difference  must  be  made  up  by 
some  sort  of  government  aid,  if  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  is  to  survive.  It  is 
stated  that  Great  Britain^s  invisible  cred- 
its due  to  the  ocean  carrying  trade  amounted 
to  $2,433,000,000  in  1920,  and  that  the 
United  States  shippers  paid  a  good  part  of 
this.  It  costs  the  Government  about  $50,- 
000,000  annually  to  operate  Shipping  Board 
vessels;  it  is  claimed  that  the  proposed 
government  aid  will  not  exceed  $34,000,000. 

Subsidies  Paid  by  Other  Nations 

In  presenting  his  program  to  Congress, 
President  Harding  said: 

The  conflict  between  two  schoob  of  political 
thought  heretofore  has  defeated  all  efforts  to  em- 
ploy governmental  aid  which  other  nations  found 
advantageous  while  we  held  aloof,  and  the  term 
** subsidy"  and  "subvention"  were  made  more  or 
less  hateful  to  the  American  public.  But  the  nation- 
wide desire  to  restore  our  merchant  marine  has 
outlived  all  defeats  and  every  costly  failure.  .  .  . 
With  direct  and  indirect  aid,  I  bring  you  a  definite 
program.  Those  who  oppose  it  ought,  in  all  fair- 
ness, to  propose  an  acceptable  alternative.  We 
cannot  hope  to  compete  unless  we  carry,  and  our 
concord  and  our  influence  are  sure  to  be  measured 
by  that  unfailing  standard  which  is  found  in  a 
nation's  merchant  marine. 

Friends  of  the  proposed  subsidy  measure 
point  out  that  in  1890  Great  Britain  paid 
out  approximately  $4405,000  in  ship  sub- 


sidies. From  1840  to  1905  the  same  nation 
paid  out  $45,000,000  in  subsidies  to  her 
ocean  vessels.  In  1909  alone,  it  is  said,  the 
three  maritime  nations,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Japan,  paid  about  $47,000,000 
in  ship  subsidies.  Partly  to  prevent  the 
Cunard  Line  from  joining  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  in  191 2,  it  is  said,  the 
British  Government  agreed  to  pay  a  fixed 
subsidy  of  $750,000  a  year  on  condition 
that  the  company,  build  the  Lusitania  and 
the  Mauretania,  to  aid  which,  a  government 
loan  of  $12,000,000  at  2^  per  cent,  was 
granted  the  company.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  total  subvention, 
admiralty  and  postal,  paid  to  a  single  British 
line  of  vessels  sailing  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York,  is  $1,000,000  a  year. 
Another  British  line,  it  is  said,  receives 
$306,000  annually;  a  third,  sailing  to  the 
Orient,  receives  $720,000  annually.  One 
line  of  Canadian  steamships  receives  a 
subsidy  of  $225,000  anniiiEdly;  another 
receives  $200,000  annually.  Canada  pays 
in  ship  subsidies  of  various  sorts  about 
$3,000,000  annually,  it  is  claimed.  The 
net  postal  subventions  paid  by  England  to 
its  various  services  amoimt  to  $2,500,000. 

The  various  provinces  of  Australia  grant 
postal  subventions.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  pays  $830,000  in  ship  subsidies  an- 
nually, it  is  stated.  The  total  postage 
subsidies  of  France  ever  since  1889  have 
averaged  $5,000,000  annually,  it  is  said. 
Both  Spain  and  Portugal  pay  ship  sub- 
sidies. Japan  paid  $6,826,000  for  naviga- 
tion boimties  of  various  sorts  in  191 1.  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  all  pay  ship  subsidies. 

Between  1847  and  1858  the  United  States 
paid  subventions  amounting  to  $14,400,- 
000.  Between  1858  and  1866  no  subsidies 
were  paid,  only  sea  postage  was  allowed. 
Between  1864  and  1891  various  postal  aid 
laws  were  enacted  under  which  American 
vessels  received  from  $250,000  to  $500,000 
for  carrying  the  ocean  mails.  Numerous 
efforts  have  been  made  since  1899  to  pass 
subsidy  bills,  but  without  success.  In  19x5 
it  cost  the  Government  about  $1,000,000 
for  the  transportation  of  ocean  mails  in 
American  vessels.  In  1922  (fiscal  year)  the 
Government  paid  approximately  $6,000,000 
for  the  transportation  of  foreign  mails,  of 
which  sum  about  $2,500,000  was  paid  to 
foreign  steamship  companies. 
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RUNNING  from  north  to  south,  between 
.  Mexico  and  Panama,  are  the  five 
republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  All  but 
Salvador,  which  occupies  a  strip  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  stretch  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other. 

Guatemala  is  the  biggest,  richest,  and 
most  populous  of  the  five,  with  about 
2,000,000  of  the  5,000,000  inhabitants  of 
Central  America;  but  is  a  land  made  up 
largely  of  Indians  living  in  a  condition  of 
peonage  on  the  vast  estates  of  the  coflFee 
planters.  Costa  Rica  is  at  the  opposite 
extreme,  with  a  white  population  of  small 
proprietors.  In  all,  there  are  about  400,000 
people  in  this  republic.  The  other  three 
Central  American  republics  are  for  the 
most  part  mestizo  (mixed  Indian  and  white), 
dominated  socially,  politically,  and  eco- 
nomically by  a  white  aristocracy.  Along 
the  Atlantic  coast  the  population  is  negro 
or  negroid,  and  the  language  is  more  often 
English  than  Spanish.  Salvador  is  much 
the  smallest  of  these  states, 
but  ranks  close  to  Guate- 
mala in  population  (about 
a  million  and  a  half)  and 
wealth.  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  have  each  per- 
haps a  little  more  than 
half  a  million  people.  Cof- 
fee is  the  principal  product 
of  the  countries  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  bananas 
on  the  Atlantic,  but  they 
are  enormously  wealthy  in 
other  resources  as  well. 

Six  Attempts  at  Federation 

Almost  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  in  New  England, 
the  Spanish  conquerors 
had  ranged  this  territory 


and  founded  permanent  settlements.  They 
were  grouped  together  in  a  single  gov- 
ernment, presided  over  by  the  Audiencia 
(a  civil  and  judicial  court)  of  Guatemala 
and  a  captain-general.  In  1810  the  Span- 
ish American  Wars  of  Independence  be- 
gan. There  was  little  fighting  in  Central 
America,  but  on  September  15,  182 1,  the 
independence  of  the  whole  region  from 
Spain  was  declared.  In  the  following  year 
Central  America  joined  with  the  Mexican 
Empire  of  Iturbide.  On  the  dissolution  of 
that  empire  in  1823,  Central  America  cast 
about  for  a  new  modus  mvendij  and  in  1824 
the  first  Federation  of  Central  America  was 
formed.  This  lasted  in  name  until  1840. 
In  1838  Nicaragua  withdrew,  followed 
presently  by  the  other  countries.  Since 
1840  there  have  been  at  least  six  attempts 
to  revive  the  union,  all  resulting  in  failure. 
The  most  recent  of  these  has  just  come  to 
the  usual  end. 

Considered  as  an  ideal  there  can  be  no 
objection    to   the   unification   of   the   five 
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republics  of  Central  America  into  one. 
Tradition  favors  it.  An  overwhelming 
majority  opinion  in  Central  America,  irre- 
spective of  party,  in  a  general  way  desires 
it.  As  one  country,  Central  America  could 
attain  to  a  position  in  world  affairs  that  no 
one  of  the  five  can  ever  have.  Then  why 
not  unite?  Or  why  didn't  they  stay  united 
on  some  one  of  the  various  occasions  when 
they  have  joined  together? 

Attitude  of  the  United  States 

There  are  certain  radical-minded  Central 
Americans  who  cast  the  blame  upon  the 
United  States,  holding  that  our  Govern- 
ment keeps  them  divided  in  order  to  manage 
them  the  more  easily.  This  view,  which 
flies  directly  in  the  face  of  history,  was 
recently  advanced  to  the  writer  by  a  young 
man  who  had  spent  the  past  five  years  as  a 
student  in  California. 

"You  have  been  in  the  United  States  a 
long  time,"  I  said  to  him.  "Do  you  seri- 
ously believe  that  the  United  States  would 
have  any  trouble  in  dominating  the  whole  of 
a  united  Central  America  if  she  wanted  to?  " 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered frankly:  "You  are  right!  Cali- 
fornia could  do  it  alone." 

It  is  time  to  lay  this  silly  ghost  of  an 
eighteenth  century  "divide  and  rule" 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Central 
America.  Nothing  but  good  for  this  coun- 
try could  come  from  a  successful  union  of 
the  five  states.  Without  exception,  our 
Government  has  always  expressed  its  readi- 
ness to  see  the  union  consummated,  when- 
ever the  Central  Americans  could  accom- 
plish it  among  themselves.  When  the 
recent  federation  was  broached.  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  Director  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
said:  "It  would  be  indefensible  for  the 
United  States  to  oppose  such  a  union." 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  put  our  Govern- 
ment definitely  on  record  when  he  stated  to 
Doctor  Zepeda  (Nicaraguan  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  on  June  2,  192 1,  that  the 
United  States  approved  the  formation  of  a 
Central  American  Union,  provided  it  were 
in  accordance  with  the  sp)ontaneous  wish 
and  desire  of  the  different  countries  and 
their  citizens.  Mr.  Hughes  added  that 
recognition  would  depend  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  success  the  union  should  have, 
after  it  had  been  formed.  These  remarks 
of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Hughes  should  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  general  policy  of 
he  United  States.     The  successful  attain- 


ment of  a  Union  of  Central  America  is  a 
matter  that  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Americans  themselves. 

Arguments,  For  and  Against 

Tradition  is  perhaps  the  strongest  factor 
in  the  desire  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries for  a  union.  In  addition,  they  have 
similar  problems  as  respects  their  resources 
and  need  for  development;  their  leading 
political  parties  are  usually  "Liberals"  and 
"Conservatives,"  with  similar  (if  some- 
what shadowy)  principles  in  each  country; 
frequency  of  revolutions  (organized  usually 
across  the  borders  of  a  neighboring  state) 
and  of  exile  has  made  the  leading  families 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  has 
brought  about  much  intermarriage;  and 
there  is  also  the  (at  least  theoretical)  possi- 
bility of  a  saving  in  administrative  and 
military  expenses  through  the  substitution 
of  one  government  for  five. 

But  there  are  also  arguments  against 
forming  a  imion  which  at  present  far  out- 
weigh those  in  its  favor.  They  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  real  patriotism,  of 
the  sort  that  puts  country  above  self,  is 
rare  in  Central  America.  A  saving  in 
jobs  and  expenditures  is  not  desired  by  the 
unduly  large  official  class,  which  has  hard 
enough  time  as  it  is  to  eke  out  an  existence; 
indeed,  lack  of  jobs  is  an  all  too  prolific 
cause  of  revolution.  The  different  coun- 
tries, different  parties,  and  different  indi- 
viduals within  the  same  country,  party,  and 
town  are  filled  either  with  jealousy  or  mis- 
trust of  one  another.  Political  morality 
and  political  methods  have  not  yet  reached 
a  stage  where  the  inhabitants  are  willing  to 
abide  by  a  decision  that  is  adverse  to  them. 
And  communications  are  so  scantily  de- 
veloped and  the  resources  of  governments 
so  slight  that  revolution,  even  when  unsuc- 
cessful, is  easy  and  fairly  safe.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  always  necessary  to  investigate 
the  specific  problems  of  each  attempt  at 
union,  looking  behind  high-sounding  pro- 
grams. 

It  will  be  found  that  Costa  Rica  has 
been  the  most  persistently  opposed  to  a 
imion,  in  which  it  could  have  slight  weight 
owing  to  its  comparatively  small  popi3a- 
tion.  Furthermore,  with  a  population 
that  is  largely  white  and  with  a  record  for 
good  government  and  freedom  from  revolu- 
tion that  ranks  with  the  best  in  Hispanic 
America,  Costa  Rica  is  somewhat  skeptical 
of  becoming  involved  in  the  maebtrom  of 
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Central  American  politics.  Guatemala  has 
usually  opposed  the  union,  but  for  an 
opposite  reason,  being  unwiUing  to  accept 
an  equal  ranking  with  the  other  less  wealthy 
and  less  popiJous  states.  And  yet  it  was 
Rufino  Barrios,  a  Guatemalan,  who  stood 
forth  as  the  great  apostle  of  the  union  in 
recent  times.  In  1885  he  tried  to  establish 
it  by  force,  but  met  with  defeat  and  death 
at  the  hands  of  a  Salvadorean  army.  The 
iniquitous  Nicaraguan  dictator,  Zelaya, 
also  tried  to  bring  about  union  by  force,  in 
1907,  dreaming  even  of  a  vast  empire  under 
his  rule  that  should  stretch  into  South 
America;  but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
his  design. 

Opposition  to  Our  Treaty  with  Nicaragua 

With  the  approach  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Central  American  inde- 
pendence (September  15,  192 1),  a  number 
of  ardent  pro-unionists  began  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  revival  of  the  federation.  An 
invitation  to  the  other  Governments  was 
formally  issued  by  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
in  December,  1920,  and  delegates  from  all 
five  states  met  at  San  Jose,  the  capital  of 
Costa  Rica.  By  that  time  the  forces  of 
particularism  had  gotten  in  their  work, 
and  the  specific  issue  of  the  conference  at 
once  manifested  itself.  This  was  the  op- 
position of  the  other  four  republics  to  the 
relations  of  Nicaragua  with  the  United 
States,  and  especiaUy  to  the  Chamorro- 
Bryan  Treaty  of  1914.  In  that  treaty  the 
United  States  acquired  an  option,  for 
ninety-nine  years,  to  build  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua,  receiving  also  rights  to  estab- 
lish naval  bases  on  Great  Corn  Island  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  in  case  the 
canal  should  be  built.  The  consideration 
paid  was  $3,000,000. 

The  Central  American  countries,  other 
than  Nicaragua,  have  bitterly  opposed  this 
treaty,  despite  the  assurance  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  it  did  not  propose 
to  take  any  action  that  should  violate  the 
sovereignty  of  the  four  complaining  states. 
The  most  vociferously  announced  objection 
is  that  the  treaty  does  infringe  the  specific 
rights  of  three  of  the  four  republics  and  the 
general  rights  of  all.  Costa  Rica  claims 
that  Nicaragua  went  back  on  a  promise  to 
share  with  her  the  benefits  that  might  come 
from  the  building  of  a  canal.  Furthermore, 
though  it  ^ould  be  possible  to  haye  it  en- 
tirely in  Nicaragua,  the  San  Juan  River 


(which  it  is  proposed  to  utilize)  has  changed 
its  course  so  that  its  principal  mouth  is 
now  in  Costa  Rican  territory.  Salvador 
and  Honduras  claim  that  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca belongs  jointly  to  them  and  Nicaragua. 
And  Guatemala  gets  in,  because  the  idea  of 
the  imion  has  never  died,  even  though  the 
states  have  separated;  therefore,  any  spe- 
cial advantage  accruing  to  one,  it  is  claimed, 
ought  to  be  shared  by  all. 

Back  of  these  openly  announced  argu- 
ments there  were  almost  certainly  the  more 
sordid  motives  of  jealousy  over  the  profit 
Nicaragua  had  made  out  of  the  canal 
treaty,  desire  to  share  in  that  and  in  any- 
thing else  Nicaragua  might  get  out  of  the 
construction  of  a  canal,  and  anti-Ameri- 
canism. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  union  movement  was  due  in  part 
to  Mexican  propaganda,  started  in  Car- 
ranza's  time,  against  the  United  States. 
One  gets  this  information  on  all  sides. 
The  motive  in  this  Mexican  activity  seems 
to  have  been  a  belief  that  the  union  would 
be  a  valuable  ally  of  Mexico  against  the 
United  States. 

Nicaragua's  Side  of  the  Controversy 

Nicaragua  has  been  blamed  by  the  other 
countries  for  the  failure  of  the  union,  on 
the  ground  that  she  would  not  consent 
to  a  denunciation  of  the  Chamorro-Brvan 
Treaty,  or  at  least  to  a  fresh  negotiation 
with  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  its 
derogation.  It  is  therefore  no  more  than 
just  to  set  forth  Nicaragua's  defense,  in 
some  detail. 

In  the  early  discussions  of  the  congress 
it  was  agreed  that  the  new  state  of  Central 
America  should  fulfil  the  treaties  made 
with  foreign  powers  by  each  one  of  the  five. 
Thereupon,  Manuel  Pasos,  one  of  the 
two  Nicaraguan  delegates,  asked  that 
special  mention  be  made  of  the  Chamorro- 
Bryan  Treaty.  Despite  pleasant-sounding 
speeches,  it  was  clear  that  the  other  dele- 
gates would  not  consent,  and  presently 
they  reached  the  point  of  denying  the 
vaUdity  of  the  treaty.  Seftor  Pasos,  by 
this  time  the  only  remaining  delegate  from 
Nicaragua,  was  willing  to  stand  upon  it 
merely  as  a  reservation  of  Nicaragua,  with- 
out binding  the  other  states  to  recognize  it. 
This  was  acceptable  to  them  in  so  far  as  it 
did  not  infringe  ** existing  rights"  of  other 
states — which  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  treaty  was  not,  and  never 
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had  been,  valid  because  it  did  infringe 
"  existing  rights,"  basing  their  view  on  two 
decisions  of  the  now  defunct  Central  Ameri- 
can Court  of  Justice,  decisions  against 
which  Nicaragua  protested  at  the  time  and 
ever  since.  Senor  Pasos  then  tried  to  have 
the  sessions  suspended,  to  be  resumed 
later  at  Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua, 
but  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion.  The 
situation  had  now  reached  a  deadlock;  so 
Seftor  Pasos  left  the  conference,  early  in 
January,  192 1.  The  remaining  delegates 
proceeded  to  sign  a  pact  of  union  for  sub- 
mission to  their  respective  governments. 

It  was  not  imtil  later  in  the  year  192 1 
that  the  project  received  much  attention  in 
Washington.  A  meeting  of  a  "Nicaragua 
Group  Committee"  was  held  on  June  13, 
1921,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
which  developed  opinions  that  were  pres- 
ently embodied  in  a  formal  report,  dated 
June  28.  Referring  to  the  advantages  of 
Nicaragua's  association  since  191 2  with  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can bankers,  the  report  went  on  to  say: 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  feels  it  would  be 
disloyal  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  if  it  were  to 
sacrifice  those  advantages  by  joining  unconditionallv 
any  union  with  other  states  less  fortunately  situated. 
It  recognizes  nevertheless  that  there  are  certain 
important  factors  which  lead  it  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  interest  of  Nicaragua  can  be  hilly 
guarded,  it  might  well  be  found  advisable  to  enter 
such  a  union.  ...  In  consequence,  it  will  doubtless 
be  very  ^ad  to  take  up  for  serious  consideration 
the  question  of  its  entrance  into  the  union,  provided 
it  can  receive  assurance  that  the  other  members 
of  the  federation  will  be  able  and  willing  to  put 
themselves  politically  and  financially  into  the  con- 
dition, either  before  entering  the  union  or  through 
plans  adopted  in  the  formation  of  the  union,  which 
will  enable  all  parties  to  enter  the  union  on  such 
terms  that  the  interests  of  each  shall  be  carefully 
guarded  and  there  shall  be  no  undue  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  any  one  member. 

After  making  a  specific  recital  of  the 
achievements  of  Nicaragua  since  191 2 — 
substantially  as  set  forth  by  the  present 
writer  in  his  article  published  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews — the 
report  concluded  with  a  statement  of  re- 
sults to  which  the  other  four  countries 
should  attain,  before  Nicaragua  could  con- 
sent to  enter  a  union.  In  the  words  of  the 
report,  these  results  should  be  the  following: 

(a)  A  sound  monetary  system  for  the  union  or 
such  a  reorganization  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
republics  that  they  will  work  harmoniously  with  that 
of  Nicaragua. 

(b)  A  satisfactory  arrangement  of  their  foreign 
debts. 

(c)  A  consolidation  of  their  internal  debts. 


(d)  A  standardization  of  customs  tar^s,  tnternal 
revenue  fiscal  svstems,  means  of  communicatioii 
(post-offices  and  telegraphs),  harbors  and  ports, 
coastwise  steamship  service,  and  such  changes 
in  their  political  government  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  a  homogeneous  governmental  entity. 

It  should  also  be  dearly  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  present  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Republic,  either  in  the  form  of  treaties  or  contracts 
with  private  individuals,  should  be  religiously  and 
scrupulously  carried  out,  backed  by  the  whole 
confederation,  but  with  Nicaragua  primarily  re- 
sponsible. 

Still  more  representative  of  the  official 
opinion  of  Nicaragua  are  the  words  of 
President  Diego  Chamorro.  In  his  inaugural 
address  of  January  i,  1921,  he  referral  to 
the  conference  which  was  then  going  on  at 
San  Jos6,  saying:  "From  the  b^^inning 
there  has  been  observed  the  well-defined 
tendency  among  certain  political  elements 
to  take  the  idea  of  union  as  a  weapon  of 
local  partisanship. ''  He  then  alluded  to  the 
attempts  to  in\^date  Nicaragua's  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  and  concluded, 
saying  that  his  Government  would  stiU  put 
forth  its  efforts  "so  that  the  centenary  of 
our  independence  may  find  us  reunited 
under  a  single  flag  and  forming  a  single 
political  entity." 

A  year  later,  in  December,  192 1,  President 
Chamorro  issued  his  first  annual  message, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  recital 
of  Nicaragua's  relation  to  the  project  of 
union.  H^  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
San  Jos£  agreed  with  that  of  the  official 
volume  of  the  conference,  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  summary  given  here,  but 
went  on  to  tell  of  the  "  repeated  attempts  at 
subversion  of  the  public  order"  since  the 
refusal  of  the  Nicaraguan  delegates  to  sign 
the  pact,  all  done  "in  the  name  of  and 
under  the  pretext  of  the  federation." 

The  Latest  Attempt  at  Union 

Throughout  the  other  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America  the  press  openly  advocated 
employment  of  force  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting government  of  Nicaragua,  in  order  to 
bring  that  state  into  the  imion,  and  many 
Nicaraguan  Liberals  did  all  they  could  to 
stir  up  a  revolution.  Meanwhile  the  three 
northern  states  had  accepted  the  compact 
of  union,  and  had  arranged  for  a  meeting  at 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  of  a 
Constituting  Assembly,  to  put  the  new 
union  on  a  working  basis.  Forming  them- 
selves into  a  so-called  "Federalist  League," 
certain  Nicaraguan  Liberals  selected  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  meeting  in  Honduras, 
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which  began  on  July  20,  192 1.  The  pro- 
posal was  made  to  receive  them  as  the  for- 
mally constituted  representatives  of  Nica- 
rajua,  and  this  was  done  by  the  Assembly, 
although  the  Federal  Council  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  acknowledge  them.  The 
president  of  the  Assembly  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  negotiations  might  be  opened  with 
the  United  States  to  bring  Nicaragua  into 
the  union,  but  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  treat  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Outside  of  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly, 
the  advisability  of  stirring  up  a  revolution 
in  Nicaragua  was  freely  discussed,  and  news- 
papers in  the  different  states  quite  as  freely 
predicted  civil  war  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  in  Nicaragua.  Finally,  on 
August  21,  a  body  of  men  crossed  over  from 
Honduras  into  Nicaragua,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  They  were  easily  driven 
out,  but  later  there  were  other  similar 
invasions.  No  fiurther  attempts  were  made 
after  October,  192 1,  but  the  air  has  been 
filled  with  tales  of  plotting  ever  since. 

During  the  conference  of  San  Jose  the 
Costa  Rican  delegates  and  press  had  been 
enthusiastic  for  union.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  as  president  of  the  con- 
ference, even  went  so  far  as  to  denounce 
Nicaragua  for  putting  ahead  of  the  union 
"  the  faith  of  its  plighted  word,  as  the  party 
which  is  at  present  in  power  imderstands 
it."  And  yet,  on  June  22,  1921,  the  Costa 
Rican  Congress  rejected  the  pact  of  union. 
Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
action,  but  the  one  which  imderlies  them 
all  was  the  failure  of  Nicaragua  to  come  in. 
With  Nicaragua  in  the  union,  Costa  Rica 
might  hope  to  force  her  own  interpretation 
of  the  canal  treaties  upon  her  northern 
neighbor;  without  Nicaragua,  the  tradi- 
tional objections  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  union 
far  outweighed  all  other  considerations. 

Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Honduras 
ratified  the  pact,  but  it  was  evident  from 
the  first  that  the  failure  to  get  Nicaragua 
in  had  killed  the  union.  Late  in  192 1  there 
was  a  successful  revolution  in  Guatemala. 
The  new  government  of  President  Orellana 
favored  the  union  in  principle,  but  not  the 
one  that  had  been  worked  out.  So  it  for- 
mally withdrew.  In  Salvador,  enthusiasm  for 
the  imion  was  decidedly  on  the  wane  from 
the  moment  it  was  clear  that  Nicaragua 
could  not  be  brought  in.  The  position  of 
Salvador  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Costa 
Rica;  no  formal  action  was  taken,  but  the 
union  now  ceased  to  function  as  respects 


Salvador.  Left  alone,  Honduras — which 
some  say  was  the  only  sincere  proponent  of 
union — could  do  nothing. 

Secretary  Hughes  Calls  a  Meeting  at 
Washington 

As  this  article  goes  to  press,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries to  be  held  in  Washington.  As  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers,  a  discussion 
of  the  various  problems  of  the  five  republics 
is  contemplated,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
consent  of  each  delegation  must  be  ob- 
tained before  any  specific  matter  may  be 
considered.  Almost  certainly  a  revival 
of  the  project  of  union  will  be  suggested, 
but  assuredly  Nicaragua  will  interpose 
a  veto  unless  the  questions  her  delegates 
raised  at  San  Jos6  are  first  settled  to  her 
satisfaction.  But  if  it  were  conceivable 
that  such  a  result  might  be  attained^  then 
it  would  be  more  than  probable  that  some 
of  the  other  republics  would  veto  the  issue 
of  union.  In  any  event,  whatever  pro- 
nouncements may  be  made  at  Washington 
in  favor  of  union,  it  is  better  to  reserve  judg- 
ment until  the  events  of  the  next  few  years 
shall  provide  an  answer. 

Will  there  ever  be  a  Union  of  Central 
America?  Possibly — but  there  are  a  number 
of  "conditions  precedent."  There  must  be 
a  considerable  betterment  in  the  means  of 
conmiimication.  The  finances  of  the  other 
four  republics  must  be  put  upon  something 
approaching  the  soundness  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  system.  These  matters  might  profit- 
ably be  taken  up  at  Washington. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  there  must 
be  an  inculcation  of  real  patriotism,  over 
and  above  local  and  individual  aspirations 
of  jealousies,  such  that  one  President,  one 
Congress,  one  capital,  one  army,  and,  in  fine, 
a  single  government  will  be  accepted  by  all. 
Even  the  recent  union  did  not  attempt  to  go 
as  far  as  that.  Instead  of  having  one  Presi- 
dent, replacing  five,  it  was  proposed  to  have 
an  executive  of  ten  persons — a  representative 
and  substitute  from  each  of  the  states.  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  have  the 
best  chance  of  forming  a  union  that  will  last, 
as  racially  and  geographically  they  are  most 
nearly  alike.  Guatemala  might  remain  in, 
but  there  is  some  question  in  her  case. 
Costa  Rica  is  not  likely  to  be  appealed  to  by 
the  idea  of  union  in  itself.  Only  if  it  is 
distinctly  and  continuously  to  her  advan- 
tage will  she  enter  a  imion  and  stay. 
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FUTURE 
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GERMANY  has  followed  the  mad 
course  of  so  many  other  countries  in 
excessive  issues  of  inconvertible  paper 
money  that  we  are  not  without  evidence  in 
abundance  on  which  to  base  reasonable 
estimates  as  to  what  must  inevitably  follow 
the  break-down  of  her  monetary  system. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  the  disasters  into 
which  unrestrained  leaders  have  precip- 
itated their  peoples  by  monetary  errors 
and  whose  records  have  been  writ  large  in 
financial  history,  should  not  have  served 
as  warnings  to  prevent  Germany  from 
stupidly  copjdng  the  same  futile  policies. 
She  has  always  prided  herself  on  gathering 
facts  in  recondite  fields  of  knowledge,  even 
though  her  scholarship  has  often  been 
vitiated  and  lost  effectiveness  by  a  too 
common  disposition  to  speculate  and  offer 
visionary  theories  which  have  the  attrac- 
tion of  novelty  or  audacity. 

It  is  accordingly  difficult  to  believe  that 
Germany  did  not  know  better.  If  so,  she 
has  been  consciously  dishonest  for  a  po- 
litical purpose;  if  not,  then  her  leaders  have 
been  inconceivably  incompetent.  If  she 
expected  disasters  to  follow  her  mad  mone- 
tary policy,  then  it  was  stupid  in  her  to 
think  that  by  such  serious,  self-inflicted 
wounds  she  could  so  excite  compassion,  as 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  burden  of 
reparations.  The  Allies,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  were  not  likely  to  be  so  simple- 
minded  as  to  be  thus  deceived. 

n 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  a 
financial  and  a  monetary  collapse.  The 
former  has  to  do  with  income  and  outgo  in 
a  fiscal  sense;  while  the  latter  concerns  the 
means  of  payment,  the  standard  in  which 
all  prices,  quotations  of  securities,  wages, 
freights,  rents  and  contracts  are  made. 
The  latter,  of  course,  must  react  on  the 
former,  and  make  all  matters  of  value  and 


exchange  variable,  difficult  and  confusing. 
The  immediate  question  in  Germany  has 
to  do  with  the  monetary  fiasco.  The  errors 
which  have  brought  the  mark  to  practical 
worthlessness  are  based  upon  hoary  old 
fallacies,  always  known  to  work  distress. 

The  pivotal  folly,  of  course,  is  the  mental 
confusion  between  the  fiscal  and  the  mone- 
tary functions  of  the  treasury:  (i)  On  the 
one  hand,  the  state  by  taxation  or  loans 
engages  to  provide  the  means  for  covering 
the  normal  budget  of  peace  or  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  of  war;  (2)  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  by  a  duly  considered 
monetary  and  credit  system  aims  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  by  which  goods  or 
income  and  outgo  can  be  priced  in  a  stable 
standard  and  readily  exchanged  by  forms 
of  money,  bills,  notes  and  credit  to  the 
greater  convenience  of  production  and  trade 
and  payment  of  taxes.  Germany  has  com- 
mitted the  one  fatal  error  of  disregarding 
all  experience  and  borrowing  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses through  the  issue  of  irredeemable 
paper  money. 

The  plea  of  necessity  is  quite  aside  from 
the  point.  To  create  a  forced  loan  by  a 
demand  debt  is  itself  an  acknowledgment 
of  financial  distress  and  immediately  lowers 
the  credit  of  the  state.  The  display  of 
financial  incompetence,  by  which  7000  of 
the  paper  marks  can  now  be  bought  for  one 
dollar,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  so 
damage  her  credit  as  to  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  her  to  float  a  foreign,  if  not 
also  a  domestic,  loan.  By  hopelessly 
mixing  up  fiscal  with  monetary  operations 
Germany  through  repeated  issues  of  billions 
of  paper  every  week  has  advertised  to  the 
world  that  she  is  unable  to  raise  funds  for 
fiscal  purposes  in  legitimate  ways.  For  any 
passable  financial  existence  in  the  future, 
Germany^s  policy  must  be  founded  on  an 
unalterable  determination  to  separate  en- 
tirely her  monetary  from  her  fiscal  dealings. 
Such  are  the  principles  to  which  her  finances 
must  sooner  or  later  conform,  whatever  her 
political  struggles. 
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III 


At  the  moment  the  cry  goes  up  for  the 
*•  stabilization",  of  the  mark;  and  foreign 
experts  have  been  called  in  to  advise  on  the 
matter,  as  if  the  disease  were  something 
very  difficult  to  diagnose.  It  is  as  if  a 
patient  were  to  call  in  a  doctor  to  cure  him 
of  drunkenness  while  all  the  time  he  insists 
on  unlimited  drinking.  The  situation 
would  not  seem  so  absurd  if  the  patient 
would  himself  stop  destructive  intoxicants 
and  then  ask  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  damage 
already  done  to  his  physique  with  an  appli- 
cation of  suitable  remedies  to  bring  him 
back  to  health. 

It  does  not  require  any  expert  to  declare 
that  the  first  and  only  step  toward  future 
financial  rehabilitation  is  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  any  and  all  paper  issues — whether 
Reichsbank  notes,  Loan  Bureau  notes 
(Darlehnkassenscheine)  or  any  forms  of 
treasury  notes  used  as  money.  It  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  suggest  such  a  measure, 
or  even  to  argue  it.  But  the  strange  and 
inexplicable  thing  in  the  situation,  to  a  non- 
German  observer,  is  the  continuance  of 
worthless  issues  on  an  unequaled  scale.  It 
indicates  either  the  dishonesty  or  the.  im- 
becility of  the  German  Government.  In 
the  week  ending  October  31,  1922,  the 
Reichsbank  notes  were  increased  by  59,480,- 
527,000  marks,  making  a  total  in  circulation 
on  that  date  of  468,875,571,000,  while  the 
total  a  year  ago  was  only  91,347,104,000. 
In  the  same  week  the  Treasury  and  Loan 
Bureau  notes  had  also  been  increased  by 
1,688,235,000.  Such  banking  seems  rather 
the  play  of  children  or  the  irresponsible.  It 
is  beyond  the  field  of  normality;  it  suggests 
the  mentality  of  the  author  of  some  recent 
German  memoirs. 

Assuming  a  cessation  of  further  issues, 
as  the  least  to  be  expected,  then  it  is  clear 
that  under  the  cover  of  "stabilization" 
some  form  of  repudiation  is  intended.  To 
redeem  the  468  biUions  of  Reichsbank  notes 
outstanding  October  31  at  par  (23.8  cents) 
would  require  about  $111,000,000,000;  at  a 
recent  quotation  (of  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  hundredths  of  one  cent,  or  7000  to  the 
dollar)  it  would  require  only  $67,000,000. 
The  former  is  obviously  imjx)ssible.  The 
inflationist  policy  has  already  gained  a  vic- 
tory by  issuing  so  much  paper  that  it  can 
never  be  redeemed.  To  that  extent  the 
cheating  of  creditors  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  government.     The  prac- 


tical question  is,  how  far  can  repudiation 
be  carried? 

The  committee  of  foreign  experts  (Pro- 
fessors Keynes,  Brand,  Jenks,  and  Cassel) 
called  in  by  Germany  has  suggested  that  a 
valuta  of  3500  marks  to  the  dollar  be 
adopted.  That  would  about  double  the 
recent  quotation  of  the  mark  at  7000  to  the 
dollar,  so  that  the  468,000,000,000  marks 
would  be  given  a  total  value  of  about 
$134,000,000.  That  would  mean  a  repudia- 
tion below  par  of  over  $110,000,000,000.  If 
such  a  repudiation  (after  the  example  of 
the  French  revolutionary  assignats)  were 
adopted,  then  it  was  proposed  that  re- 
demption of  the  paper  mark  should  thence- 
forward be  secured  at  that  rate  by  use  of 
the  gold  stiD  left  in  the  Reichsbank,  which 
on  October  31  amounted  to  1,004,853,000 
marks  (or  $239,155,014).  It  is  evident 
that  the  former  standard  of  prices  is  to  be 
so  scaled  down  that  no  serious  change  in 
the  present  high  level  of  prices  would  be 
necessary.  No  consideration  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  losses  falling  upon  cred- 
itors who  entered  into  obligations  at  a 
higher  value  of  the  mark.  Contracts  or 
loans  made  before  the  war  would  be 
reduced  to  about  one-tenth. 

To  escape  the  malodorous  old  mark,  with 
its  associations  of  repudiation,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  new  unit  be  introduced,  evi- 
dently for  international  use.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  cables  reporting  the 
new  plan  of  "stabilization"  it  is  stated 
that,  immediately  after  the  plan  was  given 
out,  the  mark  fell  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  to 
below  9100  to  the  dollar.  It  is  inevitable 
that  such  a  repudiation  should  seriously 
damage  the  credit  of  Germany  and  aflFect 
its  power  to  place  any  new  loans.  The  de- 
scent to  Avemus  is  easy. 

IV 

By  her  own  volition  and  without  coercion 
from  outside,  Germany  plunged  into  the 
orgy  of  paper  issues,  seemingly  without 
realizing  the  financial  injury  which  would 
surely  be  inflicted  on  her  own  people. 
The  monetary  debacle  reduced  her  fiscal 
strength.  The  extraordinary  depreciation 
of  the  paper  mark  in  which  all  prices  are. 
expressed  caused  a  wild  confusion  in  prices 
of  goods  and  in  the  foreign  exchanges.  A 
very  paradise  for  speculation  and  dis- 
honesty was  created.  Prices  rose  as  the 
mark  fell  but  not  uniformly:    prices  rose 
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and  buying  power  fell  before  wages  and 
salaries  could  be  (even  if  possible)  propor- 
tionately increased. 

Moreover,  further  distress  and  confusion 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  relatively  to  gold,  as  shown  by  the 
quotations  of  the  paper  mark  in  foreign 
money  (i.e.,  in  foreign  exchange),  went  on 
at  a  different  level  from  that  of  domestic 
transactions.  Prices  of  goods  at  home  rose 
more  slowly  than  the  prices  of  exchange. 
In  the  inflation  of  prices  and  credit  due  to 
the  fall  of  the  paper,  dealers  of  all  classes 
obligated  themselves  to  pay  in  marks  on  a 
high  level  which  could  not  possibly  be  met 
if  the  paper  should  recover  its  value  and 
prices  fall.  Thus  every  incentive  existed 
to  drive  the  mark  still  lower  and  force 
prices  still  higher.  The  only  remedy  offered 
for  drunkenness  was  to  drink  harder. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  fictitious 
prosperity  of  German  trade  and  industry. 
The  amazing  rush  to  buy  goods  in  the 
shops  of  German  cities — or  in  fact  to  buy 
stocks  or  anything  of  value — was  due  to  a 
frantic  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  paper  before 
its  purchasing  power  went  still  lower.  As 
the  "valuta"  might  change  in  one  day  looo 
marks  to  the  dollar,  crowded  shops  were 
actually  closed  in  order  to  hold  back  goods 
for  higher  prices  a  day  later.  Then,  if 
goods  were  to  be  replenished  by  importa- 
tion, the  cost  through  a  rising  foreign  ex- 
change raised  prices  to  a  new  high  level. 
As  a  result,  the  working  and  middle  classes 
of  Germany  are  living  in  penury  because 
ordinary  goods  have  risen  beyond  their 
means.  As  yet  the  government  has  not 
dared  to  raise  the  rates  for  travel  on  the 
railways  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  mark;  so  that  the  possessor  of 
half  a  dollar  (quite  recently)  could  obtain 
for  it  enough  marks  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a 
distance  as  great  as  from  New  York  to 
Boston.  Already  a  disintegrating  morale  is 
only  too  evident.  Shopkeepers,  railway 
ticket  agents,  and  money-changers  are  dis- 
honest because  the  premium  on  cheating  is 
so  high.  Too  often  in  Germany  there  is 
exasperation  and  despair. 

Moreover,  the  friends  and  partisans  of 
Germany  in  neutral  and  other  countries, 
like  the  United  States  and  South  America, 
have  been  heavy  buyers  of  paper  marks  for 
years,  in  the  belief  that  Germany  would 
*'come  back"  and  redeem  the  money  in  due 
time.  Very  large  sums  were  taken  in 
foreign  countries,  under  systematic  distri- 


bution. No  doubt  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  thus  been  passed  to  the  credit 
of  Germany  in  return  for  paper  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  practically  worthless.  In 
this  way  she  has  unloaded  on  others  a  very 
large  part  of  her  debt.  Her  friends  have 
been  sadly  punished  for  their  confidence  in 
the  honor  of  Germany.  They  would  have 
less  means  and  less  willingness  to  invest  in 
German  loans  in  the  future. 


We  have  seen  that  the  fall  of  the  mark  has 
caused  an  unparalleled  rise  of  prices.  Of 
course,  it  led  to  a  constant  and  feverish 
speculation  for  a  rise.  That  phenomenon 
has  always  been  a  consequence  of  a  depre- 
ciating standard.  Because  no  one  had  any 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  mark,  and 
every  one  was  eager  to  part  with  it  for 
goods  before  a  further  decline,  a  fictitious 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  commodities  arose. 
As  shops  were  quickly  sold  out,  producers 
and  factories  were  stimulated  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  activity.  There  was  no  unemploy- 
ment. Thus  industry  has  been  swept  along 
by  the  inevitable  speculation  for  a  rise 
which  is  sure  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
mark  continues  to  fall.  Consequently 
things  industrial  are  on  a  false  basis,  and 
credit  has  been  expanded  to  a  fictitious 
level.  The  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  at  the  Reichs- 
bank  is  the  highest  in  its  history.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  feverish  activity  of 
German  industry,  the  absence  of  unemploy- 
ment, at  the  very  time  when  so  many 
people  are  reduced  to  poverty. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  no  evidence 
of  prosperity  and  cannot  continue.  The 
speculative  pace  is  too  fast  to  keep  up. 
As  speculation  thrives  on  rising  prices,  what 
will  happen  when  prices  must  cease  to  rise 
because  the  paper  has  entirely  lost  its  value 
and  can  fall  no  farther?  Redemption  or  re- 
funding is  the  sole  means  of  raising  its  value 
and  reducing  the  volume  outstanding. 
Since  outpourings  of  paper  continue  on  an 
incredible  scale,  no  one  in  his  financial 
senses  would  give  anything  of  value  for 
worthless  paper.  Even  while  payments  on 
reparations  have  been  postponed,  the  mark 
continues  to  fall.  It  has  reached  a  quota- 
tion which  publishes  its  practical  worth- 
lessness.  Evidently  no  one  believes  it  will 
be  redeemed.  Nor  is  the  loan  now  men- 
tioned by  the  government  intended  to  be 
used,  even  if  it  could  be  placed,  for   the 
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i^moval  of  the  paper  money  debt.  If  the 
nmrk  can  go  no  lower,  and  if  speculation 
for  a  rise  is  halted,  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  crisis  were  at  hand. 

Long  before  the  government  will  admit 
the  total  collapse  of  the  mark,  the  public 
will  have  ceased  to  take  it.  It  will  no 
longer  be  a  standard  of  prices.  Then,  in 
what  kind  of  money  will  the  huge  indebted- 
ness contracted  at  the  recent  fictitious  high 
level  of  prices  be  settled?  It  will  be  the 
old,  old  story  of  the  ruinous  liquidation 
after  a  financial  panic.  It  would  have  been 
bad  enough  to  make  the  readjustment  from 
war  conditions  to  those  of  peace,  to  get 
down  from  the  war  level  of  prices  and 
wages  to  that  of  peace,  as  we  in  the  United 
States  have  found  out  to  oiu:  cost;  but,  on 
top  of  all  that,  Germany  has  only  intensified 
the  losses  and  postponed  the  inevitable 
readjustment  by  her  inconceivably  wild 
adventure  into  irredeemable  paper  which 
has  taken  from  her  a  stable  standard  of 
prices.  The  worse  the  smashup,  the  longer 
the  time  of  depression  before  recovery. 

VI 

Already  the  working  of  fundamental 
principles  is  showing  itself.  When  a  money 
has  lost  all  value  it  ceases  to  be  used.  The 
trading  public,  from  time  inmiemorial,  has 
then  resorted  to  the  use  of  foreign  moneys, 
especially  those  of  the  countries  with  which 
they  are  Exchanging  goods.  To  avoid  the 
hindrances  of  barter  a  country  will  neces- 
sarily make  use  of  any  money  which  it  can 
import.  As  we  know,  American  dollars  and 
other  foreign  moneys  have  come  into  fre- 
quent use  in  Germany  as  a  standard  in 
which  to  express  the  value  of  the  mark; 
but  international  transactions  are  also  car- 
ried on  in  terms  of  foreign  money.  An 
American  who  sells  copper  to  Germany 
would  specify  that  the  buyer  must  pay  him, 
not  in  marks,  but  by  a  claim  on  New  York, 
oi-  its  equivalent  in  English,  Swiss,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  or  Danish  funds.  In  foreign  trade 
such  a  situation  puts  on  the  German  buyer 
the  need  of  getting  foreign  credits  either  by 
exporting  goods  or  selling  paper  money. 

As  we  have  seen,  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  paper  marks  has  been  sold  abroad  for 
what  they  would  bring.  The  innocent 
German  Chancellor  in  August  assumed  that 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark  was  not 
dUe  to  the  absence  of  redemption  and  the 
unlimited  over-issues,  but  to  the  sale  of 


marks  to  buy  dollars;  and  consequently  he 
warned  the  public  against  such  buying  as 
unpatriotic.  Then,  on  October  12,  Presi- 
dent Ebert  projx)sed  to  stop  speculation  in 
exchange  by  a  decree  forbidding  purchases 
of  foreign  currency,  except  by  consent  of  a 
special  control  department,  at  the  risk  of 
imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine.  The  dis- 
posal of  marks  for  dollars  or  any  foreign 
money  is  actuated  by  the  same  motive  as 
that  of  the  hausfrau  who  buys  shoes  before 
the  mark  goes  lower.  Instead  of  stopping 
the  printing  presses,  this  proposed  to  pre- 
vent any  buying  with  the  paper  after  it  was 
issued.  No  proclamation  can  prevent  the 
people  from  parting  with  depreciating 
marks  in  exchange  for  dollars  or  anything 
whose  value  does  not  disappear  over- 
night. 

English  monetary  history  is  crowded  with 
instances  of  the  importation  and  use  of 
French,  Dutch,  and  other  coins  whenever 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  their  own  money  due 
to  bad  regulations.  In  the  United  States  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
long  after  we  had  oiu:  own  coinage  system, 
our  circulation  was  largely  made  up  of 
Spanish  money  which  came  to  us  through 
our  West  Indian  trade.  Examples  of  the 
use  of  foreign  money  when  the  domestic 
currency  has  greatly  depreciated  are  nu- 
merous. The  fact  that  German  sellers  now 
demand  good  foreign  money  is  significant 
of  the  progress  already  going  on  in  mone- 
tary readjustment. 

VII 

The  damage  done  by  confusing  the  mone- 
tary with  the  fiscal  functions  of  the  treasury 
has  thus  been  shown  in  a  too  convincing  way 
by  the  inept  methods  of  German  leaders. 
It  is  now  eating  into  her  fiscal  and  economic 
operations.  The  naive  theory  that,  when 
taxation  is  unpopular,  all  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  government  and  even  of 
paying  reparations  can  be  met  by  speeding 
up  the  printing  presses  is  getting  a  very 
grim  refutation  in  Germany.  It  is  produc- 
ing speculation,  unrest,  a  lowered  morale 
and  general  industrial  inefficiency.  Ger- 
man competition  is  less  feared  than  it  was. 
Germany  can  pay  her  debts  only  by  taxa- 
tion which  is  met  out  of  her  productive 
power.  She  cannot  get  support  for  a  loan 
except  *by  producing  goods  which  can  be 
sold  abroad  in  exchange  for  gold  funds  by 
which  hcir  trfedit  can  be  supported. 
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Everything  centers  finally  on  her  pro- 
ductive power.  That  depends  on  her 
labor,  industrial  management,  and  her 
access  to  capital  and  resources.  The  first 
two  are  not  wanting.  Her  capital,  as  that 
of  other  countries  involved  in  the  war, 
suffered  great  loss.  Her  industries  depend 
on  importations  of  copper,  rubber,  jute, 
cotton  and  the  like.  To  obtain  these,  as 
well  as  more  capital,  she  needs  credit.    But 


credit  is  the  very  thing  she  has  been  trying 
systematically  to  destroy  by  her  fatuous 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Her  govern- 
ment seems  unable  to  keep  them  distinct. 
The  haute  finance  of  Berlin,  Hamburg  and 
Frankfurt  evidently  knows  better.  A  social- 
ist government,  however,  evidently  wishes 
no  instruction  in  finance,  and  hence  Ger- 
man industry  is  probably  in  for  a  very  slow 
recovery. 


COUE:  AN  ESTIMATE  AND 

A  COMPARISON 

BY  LYMAN  P.  POWELL 


EAST  and  west  through  all  the  centuries, 
men    have    been  demonstrating    the 
quaint  verse  of  Spenser: 

"  For  of  the  soule,  the  bodie  forme  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make." 

To  this  idea  Mrs.  Eddy  gave  new  im- 
petus. Dr.  Worcester,  a  distinguished  Bos- 
ton preacher,  related  it  both  to  the  historic 
Christian  Church  and  to  scientific  medicine. 
Mr.  Hickson,  not  reckoning  with  the  doc- 
tors, came  over  here  five  years  ago,  after 
a  plain  man's  life  in  England,  and.  Bishop 
Manning  said  the  other  day,  "gave  spiritual 
help  to  thousands. '* 

Now  Emile  Co\x6  is  coming,  and  it  looks 
as  though  he  will  be  praised  and  dispraised 
more  than  any  recent  predecessor.  Who  is 
this  Monsieur  Cou6?  Some  aged  men  still 
recall  the  daring  Charcot,  at  Nancy,  first 
to  put  mental  healing  on  the  Continental 
map,  at  a  time  when  throughout  Europe 
mental  healers,  of  one  type  or  another,  were 
doing  work  of  more  than  local  interest. 

Cou6  began  modestly.  When  Liebault 
and  Bemheim  were  at  their  best,  Cou6  sat 
at  their  feet,  an  eager  student,  young,  im- 
pressionable, winsome,  learning  how,  while 
he  was  also  independently  earning  daily 
bread.  His  life  story  would  occupy  few 
lines  in  any  Who's  Who.  He  came  of 
humble  parentage,  and  his  profession  is 
that  of  a  pharmacist.  Like  P.  P.  Quimby — 
one  of  whose  patients  was  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  in  1862 — nobody  ever  heard  of  him 
till    he    began    his    healing    work.     When 


Christian  Science,  New  Thought,  Emman- 
uel Movement,  and  other  expressions  of 
drugless  healing,  were  getting  under  way,* 
Cou6  made  a  study  of  them  and  at  the 
same  time  delved  deep  into  psycho-analysis. 
By  19 10  Coue  had  his  New  Nancy  School 
going.  When  the  Great  War  exploded, 
more  than  one  hundred  persons  daily  were 
crowding  to  his  clinic,  and  he  was  averag- 
ing 40,000  consultations  every  year. 

Down  to  Paris,  bruised  but  still  trium- 
phant, Coue  took  his  way  in  October,  1919, 
and  soon  found  himself  a  national  celebrity. 
Last  winter  in  England,  for  a  time  at  least, 
he  seemed  to  share  public  interest  with 
Lloyd  George,  appeared  to  help  many  be- 
sides Lady  Curzon,  and  evoked  some  medi- 
cal derision  summed  up  in  our  own  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  as  the 
purveying  of  "cloudy  stuff." 

Bade  of  all  his  voluble  explanations  of  his 
methods,  is  an  asset  one  patient  has  called 
"a  strong  and  smiling  goodness."  Just  to 
see  him,  just  to  hear  him  give  assurance 
with  that  smile  which  never  seems  to  leave 
his  face,  makes  many  a  sick  person  better. 
In  fact,  the  personality  of  an  Osier,  a  Dubob, 
a  BastianelU,  is  often  half  the  battle. 

But  what  after  all  are  the  ideas  and  the 
methods  of  this  newest  champion  in  the 
lists  of  human  ailments?  Every  healer 
seems  constrained  to  develop  his  own 
theory  and  methods,  though  as  Professor 
Goddard  long  since  indicated,  and  the  new 
President  of  Colgate  intimated,  all  get 
about  the  same  results.    Monsieur  Cou6  is 
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an  opportunist.  With  Bergson's  star  in  the 
ascendant  like  William  James's  star  a  while 
ago,  Cou^  takes  into  account  Bergson's  dis- 
tinction between  intelligence  and  intuition, 
and  makes  the  most  of  intuition,  asserting 
that  "We  possess  within  us  a  force  of  incal- 
culable power,  which,  when  we  handle  it 
unconsciously,  is  often  prejudicial  to  us.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  direct  it  in  a  conscious 
and  wise  manner,  it  gives  us  the  mastery  of 
ourselves  and  allows  us  not  only  to  escape 
and  to  aid  others  to  escape  from  physical 
and  mental  ills,  but  also  to  live  in  relative 
happiness,  whatever  the  conditions  in 
which  we  find  ourselves." 

This  unconscious  self  he  considers  the 
general  guide  of  all  our  bodily  functions. 
Since  the  will  is  often  misused  or  misuses  us, 
Cou6 — like  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  in  anot^ 


field — substitutes  and  cultivates  and  if 
necessary  reeducates  the  imagination.  "If 
you  can  persuade  yourself  that  you  can  do  a 
certain  thing,  provided  it  is  possible,  you 
will  do  it,  however  difficult  it  may  be." 
Thus  Cou^  sets  the  imagination  off  against 
the  will,  and  uses  imagination  through  what 
he  calls  "self-mastery  through  conscious 
autosuggestion." 

So  many  from  America  and  England  have 
visited  Nancy  that  to  describe  Coueism  in 
operation  is  not  difficult.  Mrs.  Kirk  has 
just  written  a  whole  book  of  her  experiences 
there  last  summer.  One  naturally  gets 
to  the  clinic  early  in  the  morning.  Even 
then  the  rooms  reserved  for  treatment 
are  likely  to  be  overcrowded.  As  old  Agnew 
in  the  <^ys  of  Garfield  always  took  imme- 
diate comtnand  of  every  situation,  so  Coue 
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opens  up  his  battery  without  explanation 
or  delay.  To  the  nervous  invalid,  with 
compelling  cheerfulness,  Coue  smilingly  re- 
marks: '*  You  have  been  sowing  bad  seed  in 
your  Unconscious;  now  you  will  sow  good 
seed."  An  excitable  and  overworked  wo- 
man deluging  him  with  her  troubles,  Coue 
interrupts  with  the  sensible  conmient: 
'*  You  think  too  much  about  your  ills."  To 
a  former  patient  who  failed  to  report  im- 
provement, Coue  remarked:  "You  must 
put  your  trust  in  the  imagination,  not  in  the 
will."  To  a  blacksmith  with  a  disabled  arm, 
Coue  with  authority  ringing  through  his 
voice  said,  '*For  ten  years  you  have  been 
thinking  you  could  not  lift  your  arm  above 
your  shoulder.  .  .  .  Now  think  *I  can 
lift  it.'  Quick!  Think  I  can,  I  can!"  A 
gentle  stroke  of  the  shoulder,  a  final  au- 
thoritative word  from  Cou6,  and  whisf>ering 
to  himself,  **I  can,  I  can,"  the  blacksmith 
went  back  to  his  anvil — and  work. 

But  Coue  never  forgets  that  body,  mind 
and  spirit  are  a  unity,  and  while  treating  the 
specific  ill,  he  deals  with  ills  in  general 
already  making  trouble  for  the  patient  or 
ever  likely  to  make  trouble.  He  denies  that 
he  does  more  than  teach  the  patient  how  to 
help  himself  by  conscious  self-suggestion. 
**We  are  what  we  make  ourselves  and  not 
what  circumstances  make  us,"  is  his  favor- 
ite expression.  Autosuggestion,  properly 
exercised,  he  is  sure  will  bring  "a  pro- 
gressive improvement  which  little  by  little 
transforms  itself  into  a  complete  cure,  when 
that  is  possible." 

In  the  same  low  monotonous  voice  heard 
these  years  past  in  Dubois'  clinic  at  Bern, 
in  Lloyd  Tuckey's  hypnotic  suggestions  in 
London,  in  Worcester's  induced  relaxations 
in  Boston,  Cou6  in  his  sunny  rooms  at 
Nancy,  with  the  birds  trilling  through  the 
windows  and  the  leaves  a-rustling,  rein- 
forces the  patient's  self-suggestions,  and 
also  tries  to  cure  the  entire  personality.  Not 
even  structural  lesions,  before  which  doctors 
stand  in  pause,  make  him  hesitate.  He  sends 
his  patients  home  to  sing  by  day  and  night: 

*'  Day  by  day,  in  every  way, 
I  am  getting  better  and  better." 

Monsieur  Cou6  will  find  a  hearty  wel- 
come next  month  in  America.  Like  Mr. 
Hickson  he  will  do  much  good.  Com- 
paraiively  few  will  imderestimate  his  heal- 
ing powers;  for  some  men  have  such  pow- 
ers. But  he  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
Christian  Science  has  besides  its  cures  a 


serene  solidarity,  a  host  of  Bible  readers, 
and  an  organization  so  effective  that  in 
hotels  and  railway  stations  everywhere  I 
find  the  Christian  Science  literature.  In 
spirit  at  least,  the  Enmianuel  Movement 
has  certainly  returned,  and  many  ministers 
are  following  its  principle  of  adding  religion 
to  suggestion — auto  and  hetero — and  also 
deferring  to  the  doctor  aAd  strengthening 
his  hands.  The  action  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  has  been  buttressed  by  the 
Episcopal  Convention,  held  last  September 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  which  appointed  a 
conmiission  to  give  fiurther  careful  study  to 
drugless  healing,  recognized  that  "sf)edal 
gifts"  of  healing  do  exist,  authorized  sucb 
clergy  as  their  Bishop  may  approve  to  exer- 
cise the  same,  and  very  wisely  provided  for 
the  inclusion  of  three  physicians  in  the  com- 
mission. 

How  does  Coueism  differ  from  other 
movements  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature? 
Except  in  terminology  there  is  no  substan- 
tial difference.  "Each  in  his  separate 
star,"  every  healer  seems  to  get  results. 
The  functional  furnishes  the  most  inviting 
opportunities;  but  there  are  organic  cases 
credibly  reported  to  have  been  improved  or 
cured. 

"There's  a  long,  long  trail  a  winding" 
back  to  those  pre-Christian  days  when  Soc- 
rates remarked  to  Charmides,  "there  is  no 
cure  for  the  body  apart  from  the  soul;" 
and  Monsieur  Coue  is  simply  latest  in  the 
line.  Jesus  worked  wonders  and  then 
promised  his  Disciples  that  "greater  things 
than  these  shall  ye  do."  When  Christian 
Science  was  under  fire  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  Emmanuel  Movement  sonne 
thought  would  divert  attention  from  regular 
parochial  routine,  Freud  and  Breuer  opened 
a  new  doorway  they  called  psychoanalysis 
into  self-help  by  suggestion.  But  "all 
roads  lead  to  Rome,"  and  though  Monsieur 
Coue  points  to  a  new  one,  which  many  cer- 
tainly have  already  followed  and  found 
help,  he  merely  illustrates  Victor  Daley's 

words 

"  There  is  nothing  but  the  human 
Touch  can  heal  the  human  woe." 

Monsieur  Cou6  is  doing  the  same  good 
work  many  others  have  been  doing.  Being 
human,  he  has  extemporized  his  own 
vocabulary,  though  borrowing  from  various 
sources.  If  on  his  visit  to  ws  he  can  help 
more,  ill  of  soul  or  mind  or  body,  who  are 
we  to  say  he  shall  not  use  the  terminology 
he  prefers? 
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MENTAL  DISORDERS 

A  Summary  of  Expert  Comments  Upon  Dr.  Cotton's 

Work  at  Trenton 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW 


IN  THE  April  number  of  this  periodical 
there  appeared  an  article  entitled  ''The 
Winning  Fight  Against  Mental  Disease." 
It  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Editor 
by  Hon.  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  who  is  Com- 
missioner of  Institutions  and  Agencies  of 
New  Jersey,  and  who  had  formerly  been  an 
official  in  charge  of  penal  institutions  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  young 
man  of  remarkable  executive  abiUty,  with 
a  high  endowment  of  public  spirit.  He  is 
sturdy  of  physique,  an  optimist,  a  man  who 
can  achieve  results. 

Although  born  in  the  East,  Mr.  Lewis 
grew  up  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  He 
held  a  prize  scholarship  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  then  for  two 
years  studied  political  and  social  science 
at  Cornell  University  as  the  holder  of  the 
much-coveted  Andrew  D.  White  Scholar- 
ship. He.is  a  notable  representative  of  that 
new  type  of  technically  trained  official,  the 
need  of  which  is  becoming  better  recog- 
nized every  year.  For  certain  purposes, 
such  an  official  must  know  as  much  law 
as  a  good  lawyer,  and  he  must  know  some- 
thing of  medicine;  he  must  be  as  adei>t  in 
finance  and  business  as  the  head  of  a  rail-* 
road  or  an  industrial  corporation.  He  must 
be  a  statistician,  an  accountant,  an  edu- 
cator, must  understand  rules  of  evidence, 
court  procedure,  police  methods;  and  with 
many  other  matters  both  technical  and 
general,  he  must  be  familiarly  acquainted. 
Mr.  Burdette  Lewis  is  precisely  that  kind  of 
official. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
institutions  and  agencies  of  New  Jersey 
which  deal  with  the  State's  unfortunate 
classes — ^its  insane  patients,  its  criminals, 
and  various  others — are  treated  from  the 
administrative  standpoint  along  the  lines 


of  a  consistent  and  intelligent  public  policy. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  fortunate  gifts  of  enthusiasm 
and  sympathy,  along  with  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  ample  courage,  and  a  firm 
hand  in  treating  difficult  situations.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  said,  he  is  exceptionally 
qualified,  not  merely  as  a  trained  publicist 
but  also  as  a  technical  expert,  it  is  as  the 
administrator  rather  than  as  the  specialist 
that  he  serves  in  his  present  office.  It  is 
his  function  to  see  that  the  experts  are  sup- 
ported in  the  work  they  are  doing  in  their 
respective  estabUshments. 

Dr,  Cotton  and  Bis  Work  at  Trenton 

Among  the  experts  who  ^ivere  at  work  in 
the  institutions  of  New  Jersey  when  Mr. 
Lewis  became  Commissioner,  he  found, 
a  man  of  singular  energy  and  capacity  in 
charge  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Trenton.  This  man  was  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Cotton,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
Medical  Director.  The  article  contributed 
to  these  pages  by  Mr.  Lewis  last  April  was 
an  account  of  theway  in  which  Dr.  Cotton, 
aided  by  a  wellrknown  New  York  surgeon, 
Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  and  by  other  medical 
and  surgical  associates,  had  secured  what 
seemed  to  be  remarkably  favorable  results  in 
the  treatment  of  insane  patients  by  a  some- 
what radical  policy  of  prompt  and  thorough 
attention  to  their  physical  condition.  Dr. 
Cotton's  methods  had  been  well  known 
to  a  considerable  number  of  medical  di- 
rectors of  hospitals  for  the  insane  through- 
out the  United  States  and  to  specialists  in 
the  field  of  mental  derangement. 

Difficult  and  controverted  problems  hav- 
ing to  do  with  insanity  and  its  causes  had 
long  been  under  discussion  in  the  medical 
profession.  Great  reforms  had  been  ac- 
complished in  the  more  advanced  of  these 
public  institutions.    But  there  were  many 
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"asylums''  remaining  which  had  not  fully 
adopted  even  the  minimum  of  improved 
methods  about  which  there  could  be  no 
dispute.  In  the  old-fashioned  institutions, 
the  percentage  of  patients  kept  under 
restraint  was  shockingly  large.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  scientific  supervision  of 
diet.  Details  of  environment  were  un- 
pleasant, and  practically  nothing  was  done 
to  divert  the  patient's  mind  or  lift  him  out  of 
abnormal  moods. 

The  need  of  psychopathic  study  and  of 
institutional  reform  had  been  recognized; 
and  progress  had  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  eflForts  of  the  National  Conmiittee  on 
Mental  Hygiene  made  up  of  men  of  high 
attainments  and  well-earned  distinction. 
This  committee  had  shown  us  how  alarm- 
ing had  been  the  seeming  growth  of  in- 
sanity in  the  United  States,  known  cases 
having  multiplied  almost  five  hundred 
per  cent,  since  1880,  while  the  population 
had  grown  about  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Progress  Under  Difficulties 

There  are  numerous  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent States  which  have  been  thoroughly 
revolutionized  as  regards  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  insane  patients.  There  are  also 
many  othets  in  which  there  is  no  serious  lack 
of  up-to-date  intelligence  at  the  directing 
center,  but  in  which  improvements  have 
lagged  because  of  bad  politics  and  of  an 
uninstructed  public  opinion.  A  great  num- 
ber of  these  institutions  scattered  over  the 
country  have  been  inferior  in  their  per- 
sonnel as  a  whole.  It  has  been  found 
much  more  difficult  to  provide  good  assis- 
tant physicians,  good  nurses,  and  good 
attendants  of  lower  grade  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane  than  in  large  general  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  diseases.  It 
requires  not  only  strong  professional  leader- 
ship, but  also  improved  political  conditions 
and  an  enlightened  pubUc  opinion  to  secure 
from  our  State  legislatures  the  appropria- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
right  kind  of  hospitals  and  equipment,  and 
to  employ  superior  professional  talent  to- 
gether with  trustworthy  employees  of  the 
non-professional  grades.  This  general  ob- 
servation applies  to  prisons,  reformatories, 
and  other  public  institutions  almost  as 
truly  as  to  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

As  respects  reforms  of  the  kind  about 

"'hich  there  can  be  no  controversy,   the 

titution  at  Trenton  now  stands  with  the 

t.     It   treats  patients  so  sensibly  and 


wisely  that  strait*jackets,  padded  cells, 
and  all  the  old-time  horrible  paraphernalia 
of  '* insane  asylums"  have  completely 
disappeared.  These  things  were  well  set 
forth  in  Commissioner  Lewis'  article.  To 
a  greatly  increasing  extent,  every  State  in 
the  Union  is  classifying  its  dependent 
population  and  subjecting  the  several 
groups  to  a  differentiated  kind  of  treat- 
ment. In  former  days,  the  local  almshouse, 
typically  known  as  the  county  poor-house 
or  poor-farm,  contained  aged  paupers, 
the  feeble-minded,  dependent  orphans,  peo- 
ple suffering  from  different  forms  of  in- 
sanity, and  people  afflicted  with  different 
types  of  chronic  malady.  Even  greater 
than  the  number  of  those  committed  to  the 
poor-houses  or  local  institutions  were  those 
cared  for  at  home  by  their  families,  often 
under  most  deplorable  conditions. 

Physical  Care  of  the  Insane 

The  establishment  by  the  State  govern- 
ments of  large  institutions  for  the  separate 
care  of  the  insane,  the  epileptic,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  several  other  classes,  has  been 
socially  advantageous  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
But  it  was  to  have  been  expected  tluit, 
along  with  these  social  benefits,  there  must 
arise  a  series  of  problems  requiring  dose 
observation  and  much  study.  Thus  we 
have  the  problems  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  children  and  young  people  in  institutions, 
other  problems  having  to  do  with  the 
management  of  prisons,  and  very  cx>mplex 
questions  arising  out  of  the  treatment  of 
groups  and  classes  suffering  from  different 
forms  of  physical  or  mental  illness. 

Dr.  Cotton  had  studied  under  eminent 
authorities,  and  had  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  the  treatment  of  insane  patients, 
before  he  became  so  fully  convinced  as  he 
now  is  that  insanity  is  caused  much  more 
frequently  by  physical  conditions  that  can 
be  remedied  than  had  been  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  foremost  speciaUsts. 

Many  different  things  are  true  ai  the  same 
time;  and  because  Dr,  Cotton  and  his  as- 
sociates  are  now  so  prominently  identified 
with  certain  methods  of  treatment,  it  ^does 
not  follow  in  the  least  that  they  would  deny 
or  repudiate  other  considerations  of  a  psy- 
chological or  a  physical  character  relating  to 
insanity.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  they 
have  found  at  Trenton  that  it  is  of  prime 
importance  in  deaUng  with  insane  patients 
to  eliminate  certain  physical  conditions 
that  ought  in  any  case  to  have  been  dealt 
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with,  even  if  the  patient  had  not  been  in- 
sane. In  recent  years,  they  have  spe- 
cialized at  Trenton  in  the  surgical  treatment 
of  what  are  known  among  medical  men  as 
"focal  infections."  The  most  common 
types  of  these  are  infected  teeth  and  tonsils, 
and  chronic  intestinal  centers  of  toxic  in- 
fluence. 

^^Focal  Infections^*  and  Mental  Disturbance 

Getting  rid  of  these  infections,  taken 
together  with  cheerful  and  encouraging 
environment,  has,  in  a  remarkable  per- 
centage of  cases,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Cotton  and  his  associates, 
resulted  in  an  inunediate  and  striking  im- 
provement in  the  physical  health  of  the 
patient.  And  this  improvement  has  reacted 
so  favorably  upon  the  unfortunate  patient's 
mentality  as  to  bring  about  what  seems  to 
be  a  complete  or  a  virtual  recovery,  so  that 
the  patient  may  be  discharged. 

We  shall  not  try  to  recapitulate  the  sta- 
tistics or  the  descriptive  statements  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Lewis'  article.  While  this 
was  a  layman's  article,  it  had  been  written 
responsibly  and  after  due  consultation. 
It  was  very  widely  read,  and  it  received  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  from  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  while 
it  also  had  a  marked  effect  upon  public 
opinion  as  regards  the  conduct  of  our  State 
institutions.  Many  letters  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Draper,  and 
others  by  those  who  had  read  the  article; 
while  numerous  letters  came  also  to  the 
Editor  of  this  magazine,  many  of  which 
had  come  in  reply  to  requests  for  opinions. 
These  requests,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
in  identical  form,  were  sent  to  professional 
men  of  exceptional  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. These  men  were  asked  if  we 
might  not  hope  to  secure  a  more  general 
application  of  the  methods  employed  at 
Trenton,  and  might  not  also  hope  through 
the  improvement  of  physical  health  to  find 
mental  disorders  showing  the  same  general 
tendency  to  diminution  or  disappearance 
that  is  reported  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  behalf  of 
the  work  at  Trenton. 

Public  Health  as  a  Social  Object 

Many  of  the  letters  that  came  in  response 
to  these  inquiries  were  full  of  information, 
most  of  them  were  cordial,  some  of  them 
were  enthusiastic,  and  a  few  of  them  were 
critical.  Before  quoting  any  of  these  re- 
plies, it  is  worth  our  while  to  lay  down  a 


broad  distinction  between  the  layman's 
point  of  view  and  that  of  the  professional 
expert.  It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
layman  that  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  his  article, 
and  it  is  from  the  same  standpoint  that 
the  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  pub- 
lished it.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
what  is  now  called  public  health  administra-| 
tion  has  secured  anything  like  its  proper 
place  in  the  United  States.  Our  earlier 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  State 
or  the  community  as  regards  public  health 
might  have  been  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  "quarantine."  We  were  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  epidemic  disease  by  using  the 
police  power  to  segregate  or  isolate. 

But  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  public 
function,  not  merely  to  quarantine  the 
patient  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease, 
but  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  infection 
itself.  We  use  bacteriologists  to  make 
sure  of  pure  water  and  safer  milk.  We 
regulate  tenement  houses  to  prevent  condi- 
tions that  favor  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. 
We  have  introduced  medical  inspection  in 
the  schools— A  thing  almost  wholly  un- 
known a  few  years  ago. 

An  intelligent  lay  opinion  such  as  that 
which  Mr.  Lewis  represents,  and  such  as 
that  which  this  periodical  has  always  aimed 
to  support,  readily  grasps  the  idea  that  public 
health  administration  should  be  something 
more  than  a  half-developed  theory  casually 
applied.  We  hold,  rather,  that  a  greatly 
enlarged  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
public  health  work,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
the  medical  profession  should  everywhere  be 
diverted  in  an  increasing  ratio  from  the 
private  treatment  of  individual  cases  of 
disease  to  a  systematic  attack  on  ill-health 
from  the  social  and  public  standpoint. 
Early  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  thus 
form  a  surer  basis  for  sound  prevention. 

Medical  Supervision  as  a  Public  Duty 

This  attitude  toward  health  and  sickness 
has  a  stupendous  bearing  upon  economic 
efficiency  under  modem  conditions.  It 
means  that  shops,  factories,  and  offices 
should  be  as  healthful  in  their  appointments 
as  a  reasonable  minimum  of  modem  science 
would  dictate.  It  means  also  that  large 
employers  should  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
viding for  the  medical  care  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  should  encourage  as  a  matter 
of  enlightened  self-interest  the  most  health- 
ful conditions  of  living.  It  means  that  the 
millions  of  children  in  our  public  schools 
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should  come  under  a  far  more  complete  and 
constant  medical  supervision  than  has  yet 
been  established  except  in  a  few  of  the  most 
advanced  institutions.  It  means  that  our 
colleges  and  schools  for  higher  instruction 
should  give  a  far  greater  relative  care  to  the 
welfare  of  all  their  students  from  the  stand- 
point of  physical,  mental  and  moral  health 
than  heretofore. 

Even  if  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  medical  supervision  ought 
to  invade  the  public  schools,  there  could  be 
no  possible  question  in  any  intelligent 
quarter  as  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
medical  oversight  and  treatment  should  be 
employed  in  our  prisons  and  reformatories, 
and  in  all  those  institutions  where  the  State 
itself  has  become  in  the  complete  sense  the 
custodian  of  the  inmates.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  custodianship  of 
children  attending  the  public  schools  as 
almost  wholly  retained  by  their  parents. 
Nevertheless,  since  school  attendance  has 
been  made  compulsory,  and  since  the  facts 
about  health  in  its  relation  to  education  and 
child  welfare  have  become  sg  much  better 
understood,  the  old-fashioned  objections  to 
such  njedical  care  in  the  public  schools  as 
concerns  itself  with  teeth,  eyes,  adenoids, 
tonsils,  digestive  troubles,  feet,  and  other 
similarly  important  things,  are  no  longer  sup- 
ported except  by  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Dr.  Morris  on  Opposing  Theories  Regarding 
Insanity^Virchow  vs,  Freud 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  let  it 
be  assumed  that  every  reader  will  agree  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  do  as  well 
as  possible  the  things  that  it  undertakes  to 
do  at  all,  in  our  prisons  and  hospitals.  It 
was  the  old-fashioned  view  that  insanity 
inflicted  a  terrible  disgrace  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family,  and  implied  a  taint 
that  was  transmitted  and  that  could  hardly 
be  eradicated.  The  tendency  was  to  conceal 
cases  of  insanity  rather  than  to  bring  them 
forward  instantly  for  thorough  diagnosis  and 
for  hopeful  treatment.  Hope  is  a  valuable 
factor  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and  it  is 
exceptionally  important  in  relation  to  an 
affair  so  sad  as  mental  disorder. 

Now,  we  are  not  partisans  of  the  doctrine 
that  physical  maladies  produce  mental 
disorder,  any  more  than  we  are  conunitted 
to  the  opposite  theory  that  in  mental 
states  one  finds  both  the  cause  and  the  cure 
of  physical  :iilments.    We  have  at  hand  a 

tter  from  a  distinguished  authority,  Dr. 


Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New  York,  written 
after  his  reading  of  Mr.  Lewis*  article,  which 
admirably  expresses  these  contrasting  views, 
as  follows: 

Virchow  liberated  medicine  from  speculative 
philosophy.  He  postulated  that  illness,  including 
morbid  mental  states,  would  always  depend  upon 
physical  causes.  Freud,  on  the  other  hand,  Wlcs 
medicine  back  into  mystery.  Having  given  the 
mind  metaphysical  position  as  an  entity  he  proceed- 
ed to  draw  fancihu  pictures  upon  a  smaU  back- 
ground of  fact  relating  to  mental  processes.  The 
Virchow  idea  a^peab  particularly  to  men  of  scien- 
tific training.  The  Freud  idea  aiH>eals  to  men  of 
literary  traming.  Work  at  the  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  bdongs  in 
category  with  the  Virchow  idea.  If  work  in  this 
hospital  gives  better  results  than  those  obtained  at 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  which  F^udian  theories 
are  held  to  be  valuable  we  arrive  promptly  at  the 
pragmatic  ergo.  The  subject  becomes  no  longer  one 
for  discussion  in  the  abstract  but  is  one  for  recog- 
nition of  data  in  the  concrete. 

The  presentation  of  this  subject  in  a  pubUcation 
of  the  standing  of  the  Review  or  REvmwg'  will 
bring  it  before  some  laymen  of  judidal  attitude. 
When  doctors  disagree,  the  layman  often  decides. 

There  are  few  laymen  whose  training  is 
thorough  enough  to  make  their  views  upon 
these  strictly  professional  controversies  of 
any  philosophical  or  scientific  value.  But 
the  layman  may  grasp  certain  practical 
considerations,  while  the  philosophers  and 
scientists  disagree.  It  is  for  the  mtelligent 
laymen  to  demand  that  in  the  care  of  the 
wards  of  the  State  in  its  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  there  should  be  medical  effi- 
ciency and  up-to-date  management. 

Practical  Wisdom  from  a  BaUimare  Auihority 
on  MetUalUy  and  Crime 

These  views  are  most  convincingly  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  whose 
training  is  professional,  but  whose  observa- 
tion has  been  broad  and  general.  The 
quotation  that  follows  is  from  a  letter  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Oliver,  Chief  of  the  Medical 
Service  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.    Dr.  Oliver  writes  as  follows: 

It  makes  no  difference  what  standpoint  one  adopts 
scientifically  as  to  the  cause  of  mental  disease,  the 
fact  remains  that  what  Dr.  Cotton  is  doing  is  some- 
thing definite  and  tangible,  that  must  appeal  to 
every  clear  thinking  man  and  that  may  be  ola^ng 
the  way  to  important  discoveries  in  the  future. 
At  the  very  least,  he  is  giving  to  his  mentally 
disturbed  patients  a  surgical  treatment  that  must  be 
of  value  always,  even  if  one  is  not  absolutely 
sure  that  it  affects  the  fundamental  causes  ojf 
mental  disease. 

Personally,  I  do  not  feel  as  yet  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  Dr.  Cotton's  idea  of  the  cause  of  mental 
disturbance  is  the  only  possible  one.  My  training 
and  experience  have,  perhaps  unfortunately,  been 
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along  other  lines.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as 
to  the  results  which  Dr.  Cotton  has  achieved.  At 
any  rate,  the  old  hopeless  way  of  treating  mental 
disease  as  a  condition  that  cannot  be  greatly  altered 
and  that  caUs  merely  for  custodial  care,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Moreover,  there  is  also  another  point  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  attention.  The  general  public 
still  has  the  old  medieval  feeling  that  insanity  or 
mental  disease  b  a  disgrace  that  must  be  concealed 
as  much  as  possible.  In  my  own  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Courts,  I  am  constantly  brought 
face  to  face  with  murder  cases  in  which  the  murderer 
was  mentally  unbalanced  and  whose  condition  was 
well  known  to  his  family  for  a  long  period  before 
the  crime.  The  family,  however,  feeling  that  in- 
sanity was  a  disgrace,  concealed  the  man's  condition 
until  a  serious  crime  had  been  committed  by  him. 
Anything,  therefore,  that  will  tend  to  teach  the  Pub- 
lic that  Insanitv  is  something  that  can  be  approached 
from  a  surgical  standpoint  is  of  great  value. 

The  public  will  come  then,  gradually,  to  look 
upon  insanity  as  it  looks  upon  other  disease  that 
can  be  benefited  by  surgical  treatment.  The  man 
in  the  street  is  not  trained  in  psychiatry  and  to  him 
the  usual  course  of  psychiatnc  treatment  seems 
impractical  and  often  useless.  If,  however,  one 
can  point  to  cases  of  mental  disturbance  that  have 
cleared  up  as  the  result  of  surgical  care,  he  will 
change  his  attitude  towards  mental  disease  as  a 
whole  and  will  be  wDling  to  take  any  member  of  his 
family  who  appears  mentally  disturbed  to  a  hospital 
where  the  type  of  treatment  b  something  that  he 
can  imderstand  and  do  something  that  seems  to 
hold  out  promises  of  ultimate  recovery  or  improve- 
ment. In  thb  indirect  way  I  believe  that  the  work 
that  Dr.  Cotton  is  doing  is  of  immense  value  in 
educating  the  general  public  in  their  conception  of 
mental  disease.  Mr.  Lewis'  article,  moreover, 
brings  the  whole  matter  so  clearly  to  the  attention 
of  &t  public  that  it  cannot  fall  to  impress  the 
l^eneral  reader  and  to  make  him  realize  that  the  old 
insane  asylums  of  the  past  have  ceased  to  exbt,  and 
have  given  place  to  a  scientifically  equipped  hospital 
for  the  treatment  and  often  for  the  recovery  of 
those  who  suffer  from  mental  disease.  I  felt  so 
strongly  about  Mr.  Lewb'  article  that  I  have  recom- 
mended it  to  my  students  at  the  Law  School  during 
my  lectures  thb  year  on  Medical  Jurbprudence. 

Dr.  Copdand,  of  New  York,  Advocates 

PublicUy 

Not  a  few  medical  men  of  profound 
knowledge  and  deserved  repute  have  de- 
plored the  bringing  out  before  the  general 
public  of  a  discussion  that  they  have  con- 
sidered as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  own 
profession.  They  are  undoubtedly  right 
that  there  are  technical  questions  involved 
which  the  pubUc  is  not  competent  to  deal 
with.  But  there  is  a  practical  question 
having  to  do  with  the  highest  efficiency  of 
our  public  institutions;  and  it  is  this  ques- 
tion after  all  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
present.  The  popular  conmiissioner  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
is  not  sensitive  about  having  these  matters 


openly  dealt  with.  He  has  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  what  has  been' 
accomplished  at  Trenton,  and  he  was 
prompt  to  congratulate  this  periodical 
upon  publishing  Mr.  Lewis'  article.  "It  is 
unfortunate,"  he  remarks,  "that  the  medical 
profession  is  prone  to  disregard  the  impor- 
tance of  public  health  education.  It  is  time 
that  matters  of  this  sort  were  publicly 
discussed.  I  congratulate  you  that  you  have 
opened  your  columns  to  these  men  and  that 
they  have  been  brave  enough  to  accept  the 
opportunity  to  give  publicity  which  will 
benefit  not  themselves  but  the  public."  Dr. 
Copeland's  interest  in  the  work  at  Trenton 
has  been  stimulated  by  personal  inspection. 
His  zeal  for  progress  in  all  that  concerns  pub- 
lic health  will  find  fresh  fields  when  he  takes 
up  his  new  duties  as  United  States  Senator. 

Ohio's  Progress  in  HospikU  Methods 

Another  public  official  of  high  standing 
who  sees  these  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  improved  administration  is  Dr.  H.  S. 
MacAyeal,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  There 
is  a  high  degree  of  practical  wisdom  in  Dr. 
MacAyeaFs  observations: 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  consider  we  are  under  great 
obligations  to  Dr.  Cotton  for  stirring  up  interest  in 
the  use  of  better  methods  in  our  hospitab  for  the' 
insane.  We  have  been  lax  in  our  treatment,  gen- 
erally speaking,  all  over  the  countiy.  Legblatures 
have  been  slow  to  make  appropriations  adequate  to 
meet  exbting  conditions  and  New  Jersey  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  having  a  vbion  which  has  resulted 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  at  Trenton. 

So  far  as  the  general  treatment  b  concerned,  I 
think  it  b  an  open  question  whether  insanity  b 
based  entirely  upon  physical  conditions  or  not. 
But  at  least  there  can  be  no  (question  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  thorough  and  exactm^  analysis  and  exam- 
ination of  the  physical  condition  of  every  patient 
committed  to  such  an  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  discharges,  I  hesitate  to  express 
myself  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  hospital  has  its 
own  ideas  concerning  discharges,  and  the  terms 
"improved"  and  "ciired"  are  seldom  used  in  two 
different  hospitals  with  the  same  connotation.  It 
would  be  necessary,  I  feel,  to  know  exactly  what  b 
employed  at  Trenton  before  passing  judgment  on 
discharges  of  patients. 

May  I  say  to  vou  that  the  more  publicity  we  can 
have  on  this  subject,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned. 

It  is  well  known  in  medical  circles  that 
attention  was  given  a  good  many  years 
ago  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  State  Hospital 
to  infected  teeth,  as  a  causative  factor  in 
mental  ailments,  and  this  institution  con- 
tinues, under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Guy  H.  Williams,  to  attach  no  Uttle  im- 
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portance  to  the  medical  and  surgical  care 
of  its  patients.  Dr.  Williams  has  written 
us  a  letter  regarding  Mr.  Lewis*  article 
that  deals  instructively  with  many  points 
relating  to  the  Trenton  work;  but  he  writes 
rather  in  the  sphere  of  matters  that  con- 
cern the  profession  than  the  layman. 
This  remark  would  also  apply  to  a  letter 
received  from  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Hyde,  who  is 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Massillon,  Ohio.  Both  of  these  institu- 
tions come  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  of  which  Dr. 
MacAyeal  is  Director.  One  feels  that  Ohio 
is  not  disposed  to  be  laggard  or  negligent 
in  its  medical  care  for  the  unfortiuiate 
citizens  who  are  brought  into  the  State 
institutions. 

An  Indiana  Authority  Commends  Open 

Discission 

In  the  State  of  Indiana,  there  is  a  Board 
of  State  Charities,  which  supervises  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  and  other  institutions. 
While  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  nominally 
at  the  head  of  this  Board,  the  active  official 
is  the  Secretary,  and  the  incumbent  of  that 
place  is  an  eminent  publicist,  Mr.  Amos 
W.  Butler.  From  Mr.  Butler  comes  a  letter 
strongly  approving  the  idea  that  the  people 
at  large  need  to  be  instructed,  in  order  that 
the  States  may  be  more  efficient  in  their 
management  of  institutions.  Mr.  Butler 
sends  a  chart  from  a  study  made  for  the 
Indiana  Committee  on  Mental  Defectives 
showing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
descendants  of  one  feeble-minded  woman, 
the  argument  being  for  proper  public  care 
of  such  unfortunates.  We  quote  as  follows 
from  Mr.  Butler's  interesting  letter: 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Dr.  Cotton  and  his 
associates  are  on  the  right  track.  The  physical 
man  and  his  requirements  are  similar,  whether  he 
is  in  a  State  hospital  or  a  prison  or  at  home.  It  is 
logical  to  bring  the  best  recognized  methods  into  use 
in  the  treatment  of  those  in  public  institutions.  In 
fact,  the  States  ought  to  lead,  which  unfortunately, 
except  in  rare  instances,  they  do  not.  While  in 
general  State  hospitab  have  improved  much,  in 
recent  years,  most  of  them  are  still  far  below  what 
they  ought  to  be.  Many  of  them  that  are  called 
hospitals  are  really  asylums.  But  we  are  all  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and 
the  thing  that  is  needed,  above  all  others,  is  popular 
education  on  the  subject.  The  people  should  be 
taught  by  those  who  really  know  about  mental 
health  and  mental  defectiveness,  and  what  our 
Dublic  hospitals  are  doing  and  should  do.  When 
Hjpleknow,  they  will  demand  the  best  for  their 

mate  neighbors  and  relatives,  and  that  is 

iicy  should  do. 

;ourse  you  are  familiar  with  the  National 


Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Vou  know  Doctofs 
Salmon,  Williams,  Anderson,  Paton  and  jumy 
other  leaders.  That  organization  in  itself  and 
through  its  State  societies  is  doing  much. 

I  enclose  you  a  chart  which  we  have  just  pre- 
pared  for  our  State  Health  Exposition.  This  is  a 
study  of  one  of  our  families.  Its  like  can  be  found 
many  times  in  every  State,  and  yet  the  people 
generally  do  not  recognize  it,  because  they  are  un- 
informed. It  is  just  now  that  we  are  beginning  to 
have  some  education  on  these  subjects. 

Dr.  Bowers  Calls  for  Better  Support  by 

Legislatures 

Otu"  views  regarding  the  value  of  pub- 
licity are  well  supported  in  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  foremost  of  otu*  American 
authorities  upon  mental  treatment  in  insti- 
tutions. Dr.  Paul  E.  Bowers,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  was  formerly 
the  medical  adviser  in  charge  of  the  Indiana 
Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals.  Writing 
from  the  United  States  Veterans'  Hospital 
at  Palo  Alto,  California,  Dr.  Bowers  com- 
mends Mr.  Lewis'  article,  and  particularly 
approves  of  publication  in  this  periodiotl 
because  as  he  declares  the  readers  of  tliis 
magazine  ''are  intelligent,  thinking  laymen, 
who  get  behind  reforms  and  mold  public 
opinion,  and  so  make  advances  possible 
in  the  treatment  of  our  dependents.''  l^he 
following  extracts  from  Dr.  Bowers'  letter 
point  to  good  work  that  goes  forward  in 
other  institutions: 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  good  work  such  as  Dr.  Cot- 
ton is  doing  is  also  being  done  by  his  conten^raries 
in  various  progressive  and  modern  State  institutions. 
In  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  we  had  a  very 
well-equipped  dental  department,  a  splendid  path- 
ology department,  and  a  well-equipped  surgical 
department,  all  of  which  were  properly  officered. 
We  had  for  quite  a  number  of  years  been  doing  the 
same  sort  of  work  that  Dr.  Cotton  is  doing.  I 
regret,  however,  that  our  work  did  not  have  the 
publicity  it  should  have  had.  Had  our  work  been 
better  known  the  public  might  have  stood  behind 
us  and  augmented  our  efforts  by  compelling  our 
hard-hearted  legislators  to  give  us  the  money  for 
our  State  institutions  when  we  needed  it  to  carry 
on  the  humane  and  scientific  work  inaugurated  by 
Pinel  in  France  and  Rush  in  America. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  and  pleasure  to  have  been 
associated  with  Dr.  William  A.  White  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  His  institution  is  the  fountainhead  of  pro- 
gressive work  in  psychiatry  in  America,  and  the 
young  men  that  are  being  trained  under  his  direction 
are  going  out  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  serve  as  a  leaven,  so  to  speak, 
and  spread  the  propaganda  for  scientific  and  hu- 
mane treatment  for  the  unfortunates  in  our  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane. 

As  the  Chief  of  the  Neuropsychiatric  Service  at 
the  U.  S.  Veterans*  Hospital  No.  24,  at  Palo  Alto, 
it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  remove  all  possible  focal 
infections    which    may    undermine    the    nervous 
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organiBn)  of  the  patients  in  my  charge.  To  do  so 
we  remove  infected  tonsils  and  infected  teeth  and 
perform  surgical  operations  that  may  be  necessary, 
and  use  physiotherapy  where  it  is  indicated. 

Praise  from  a  Veteran  in  Preventive  Medicine 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  letters 
received  in  relation  to  Mr.  Lewis'  article 
comes  from  a  man  who  has  had  an  excei>- 
tional  length  and  range  of  experience,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Page,  now  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. Medical  men  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  Dr.  Page  was  for  many  years 
Director  of  the  famous  Massachusetts 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Danvers.  It  was 
he  who  took  the  lead  in  the  United  States 
in  removing  all  physical  restraints  from  in- 
sane patients.  Dr.  Page  accords  generous 
appreciation,  and  he  wisely  foresees  the 
relation  of  these  methods  of  treatment  at 
Trenton  to  our  future  progress  in  preven- 
tive work.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
his  letter: 

About  thirty-six  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
as  a  medical  officer  in  hospitab  for  the  insane. 
Commencing  such  services  under  a  medical  super- 
intendent with  long  hospital  experience  and  abim- 
dant  enthusiasm  concerning;  his  hospital  work — 
a  master  in  fact  of  the  arts  involved  in  successfully 
managing  the  insane,  I  early  acquired  ideals  re- 
specting that  branch  of  medicine  which  stimulated 
my  activides  and  sustained  my  courage  during  my 
long  continued  work  with  the  insane;  ideals  that 
have  stood  to  me  as  mental  "yard-sticks"  with 
which  to  measure  other  men's  service  in  behalf  of 
the  insane — the  most  afHicted  class  of  God's 
creatures. 

Dr.  Cotton's  work  and  publications  illuminate 
these  hitherto  obscure  problems  and  outline  their 
solution  by  rational  methods.  The  toxic  origin  of 
delirium,  and  some  serious  phases  of  mental  dis- 
order, is  a  view  that  has  been  entertained  for  years, 
and  the  idea  of  "auto-intoxication"  as  a  prolific 
cause  of  insanity  has  had  its  advocates  in  the  past, 
but  owing  to  the  absence  of  specific  comprehensive 
explanations  no  progress  resulted.  But  ngw,  after 
vears  of  scientific  investigation  along  this  line,  test- 
ing each  clinical  observation  by  laboratory  demon- 
strations, Dr.  Cotton  has  accumulated  a  sufficient 
mass  of  indisputable  facts  to  warrant  mature  gen- 
eralization. It  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  estab- 
lished a  positive  relationship,  as  cause  and  effect, 
between  bacterial  toxines  and  functional  insanity; 
that  he  has  accurately  pointed  out  many  anatomical 
localities  where  brain  and  nerve  cell  poisons  are 
frequently  generated,  and  better  yet,  he  has  de- 
scrib€»d  the  measures,  surgical,  bacterial,  etc.,  etc.,  hy 
the  use  of  which  such  malign  agencies  can  be  eradi- 
cated, or  counteracted.  .  .  . 

But  as  I  view  the  significance  of  this  rational  idea 
of  mental  disorder  I  foresee  its  chief  exploitation  in 
preventive  work,  and  venture  to  predict  that  the 
time  will  come — ^years  hence,  naturally — when  local 
or  State  Boards  of  Health  will  systematically  watch 
the  children  of  school  age  to  anticipate  injurious 
effects  from  focal  infections;  making  frequent  ex- 
aminations, of  the  most  thorough  character,  in  all 


obvious,  or  suspicious  cases  of  subtle  toxemia,  thus 
arresting  in  large  measure  the  development  of 
insanity  in  young  and  middle-aged  people. 

I  have  been  profoundly  interested  in  Dr.  Cotton's 
enterprising  hospital  methods  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years.  Understanding  his  qualifications  for 
both  clinical  and  laboratory  work,  his  diligence  and 
hb  sincerity,  I  have  followed  his  expanding  schemes 
for  scientific  work  at  Trenton  with  the  deepest 
interest  and  an  abiding  faith  that  his  laudable  efforts 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  insane  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  His  triumph  exceeds  my 
prevision.  As  the  fruits  of  his  labors  become  more 
and  more  apparent  they  assume  grand  proportions, 
and  I  extend  to  him  befitting  congratulations. 

Dr.  Draper  merits  gratitude  for  his  share  in  this 
humane  undertaking,  and  I  congratulate  him. 
Furthermore,  Commissioner  Lewis  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  results  of  his  official  and  friendly 
support  of  Dr.  Cotton  through  the  uncertain  years 
required  to  work  out  the  detaib  and  formulate  this 
most  helpful  theory  of  the  common  cause  of  insanity. 

Personally,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  I  have  lived 
to  witness  the  inauguration  of  such  effective  meas- 
ures for  treating  and  suppressing  insanity. 

Testimony  from  an  Expert  on 
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Neurasthenics** 


As  head  of  the  great  Massachusetts  in- 
stitution, Dr.  Page's  work  was  largely 
among  indigent  patients.  Dr.  D.  E. 
Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  head  of  a  well- 
known  private  institution,  has  dealt  chiefly 
with  patients  from  well-to-do  families.  This 
successful  head  of  the  **Idylease  Inn,"  at 
Newfoundland,  New  Jersey,  in  reply  to 
our  letter  of  inquiry,  has  written  the  follow- 
ing conmiunication  regarding  the  work  of 
his  colleagues  at  Trenton: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
been  conversant  and  in  close  touch  with  the  work  at 
Trenton  since  its  inception  four  years  ago.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  question  only  of  time  when 
other  State  institutions  will  follow  this  lead.  No 
more  or  less  is  done  there  than  at  any  modern 
medical  center  for  the  care  of  the  physically  sick. 
But  while  this  care  of  the  declared  insane,  with  re- 
sultant arrest  of  their  symptoms,  is  of*  admitted 
importance,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  pammount 
duty  of  the  profession  is  to  seek  out  and  apply 
preventive  rather  than  remedial  measures?  Ought 
not  the  accepted  facts,  demonstrated  by  Billings, 
Satterlee,  Rosenow  and  others,  as  to  the  danger  of 
harboring  bacterial  foci  in  the  body,  be  spread  freely 
before  the  public? 

My  work  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  many 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  adolescents,  variously 
and  improperly  diagnosed  as  ** neurasthenics, 
*'  neurotics/  or  as  suffering  from  **  nervous  break- 
down.'* Each  and  every  one  was  *'  nervous  "  because 
of  a  definite  physical  cause.  Our  duty  to  the  public 
is  to  find  this  cause  and  remove  it.  Following  year 
by  year  the  histories  of  these  unfortunates,  I  have 
been  astonished  to  note  how  many  have  developed 
well-defined  **  functional  psychoses,"  necessitating 
permanent  residence  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 
An  appreciable  number  of  this  large  group  have 
committed  suicide. 
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I  heartily  agree  with  the  rapidly  growing  group 
in  the  medical  profession  whose  members,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  great  English  school,  believe  that  the 
so-called  ** functional  psychoses,'*  notably  dementia 
praecox  and  manic  depressive  insanity,  are  not  in 
themselves  disease  entities,  but  are  in  reality  term- 
inal symptoms  resulting  from  long-continued  tox- 
emia; and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  those 
patients  who  go  on  to  this  form  of  insanity  have,  al- 
most without  exception,  passed  through  well-defined 
periods  of  ''neurasthenia"  and  "nervous  break 
down/'  due  to  physical  and  of tfen  removable  causes. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  ultimately  the  work 
inaugurated  by  Doctors  Cotton  and  Draper  upon 
the  adjudged  insane  will  also  be  done  hereafter  upon 
the  "neurasthenic"  and  "nervously  broken  down.'* 
I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  recognition 
and  elimination  of  all  focal  infections  in  this  great 
group  of  pre-insane,  and  feel  convinced  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  by  this  removal  of  the  cause 
there  will  be  even  greater  success  in  the  prevention 
(^functional  insanity  than  in  its  cure.  For  if  the 
Cotton  theory  proves  to  be  correct,  as  biological 
evidence  and  State  statistics  indicate,  the  proper 
diagnosis  and  surgical  attention  will  be  given  in 
childhood  and  eany  adolescence  instead  of  as  at 
present,  after  a  long  period  of  invalidism  often  fol- 
lowed by  fina]  commitment. 

This  waste  of  precious  time  forces  the  unfortunate 
individuals  to  pass  on,  by  slow  but  certain  stages, 
from  nervous  invalidism  to  a  functional  psychosis: 
that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  from  a  curable  to  an 
often  incurable  condition.  The  one  is  a  prodromal 
stage,  the  other  is  terminal.  The  actual  passage 
from  the  first  state  to  the  second  is  an  indefinite, 
intangible  but  very  real  event.  It  may  be  likened, 
in  a  way,  to  the  "  critical  period  "  of.water,  by  which, 
under  infinitesimal  variations  of  temp>erature,  its 
whole  character  changes  by  passing  instantaneously 
from  a  liquid  into  a  gaseous  or  solid  state. 

Wliile  commending  the  tireless  energy  and  the 
fearless  attitude  of  Dr.  Cotton  and  Dr.  Draper  T 
believe,  therefore,  that,  important  and  successful 
as  is  their  e£fort  to  cure  the  functionally  insane,  its 
much  greater  scope  of  usefulness,  as  they  themselves 
predict,  will  lie  m  the  future  in  prevention, 

A  New  York  Colleague  on  Dr,  Cotton* s  Work 

We  hope  at  some  future  time  to  make 
quotations  at  length  from  remarkably  wise 
and  helpful  letters  written  by  Dr.  William 
C.  Garvin,  Superintendent  of  one  of  the 
important  New  York  State  hospitals  located 
at  Kings  Park,  Long  Island.  It  will  suffice 
here  to  quote  certain  remarks  upon  Dr. 
Cotton's  work  and  upon  the  need  of  sup- 
plying to  our  institutions  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive equipment  for  medical  and  surgical 
care  and  also  a  clinic  for  diagnosis.  These 
extracts  are  as  follows: 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Cotton  for  a 
good  many  years  and  am  fully  conversant  with  his 
work,  so  far  as  one  can  be  by  personal  conversation, 
hearing  him  lecture,  and  reading  his  literature,  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  rendered  a  great 
^  to  the  patients  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane 
ving  attention  to  the  necessity  for  remedying 
r'sical  condition  which  the  patient  may  have. 


I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  him  in  his  desires  to 
eliminate  all  sorts  of  fo^  infection,  and  for  a  few 
years  past,  in  this  hospital,  every  incoming  patient 
receives  examination  at  the  hands  of  a  specialist  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  an  examination 
by  our  resident  dentist.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  5300  patients  imder  our  charge  and  we 
only  possess  one  dentist,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
we  cannot  go  very  far  in  this  branch  of  medicine. 

However,  I  may  say  that  eveiy  ex-soldier  patient, 
of  whom  there  are  nearly  300  in  the  hospital,  has 
had  his  teeth  ex-rayed  and  all  decayed  teeth  re- 
moved and  other  dental  work  furnished.  The  same, 
so  far  as  removing  the  teeth,  is  done  in  the  case  of 
every  incoming  patient,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
hospital  in  so  far  as   this   seems   indicated. 

All  infected  tonsils  of  the  ex-soldier  patients  and 
new  patients  are  also  removed.  We  do  not  go  as 
far  as  Trenton  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  the 
laboratory  facilities.  If  any  of  our  patients  need 
surgical  or  special  medical  attention,  they  are  re- 
ferred to  the  visiting  specialists  in  their  branches. 

Diagnostic  Clinics  Needed 

I  believe  in  every  State  institution  there  should 
be  a  diagnostic  clinic  through  which  every  new 
patient  should  pass  for  a  complete  examination  and 
that  this  also  snould  function  for  all  other  patients 
in  the  hospital.  This  involves  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  proper  laboratories, 
equipment,  personnel  and  supplies.  Whether  one 
could  reach  the  results  claimed  by  Dr.  Cotton  would 
have  to  be  proven  by  careful  study  of  the  result  of 
such  efforts  by  physicians  of  unbiased  opinion. 

At  this  hospital  we  have  planned  the  erection  of  a 
diagnostic  clinic  in  which  will  be  available  the  most 
modem  means  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all 
physical  conditions  causing  or  associated  with 
mental  diseases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  place 
the  patient  in  an  improved  physical  condition  and 
elimmate  all  toxic  conditions  recoveries  wiU,  in 
many  instances,  be  hastened  and  improvements 
caused  so  that  the  patient  may  be  returned  to  hb 
family. 

Arkansas  Adopts  Improved  Methods 

The  State  of  Arkansas  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  enterprising  and  successful 
methods  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Kirk,  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Hospital  at  Little  Rock.  Dr. 
Kirk  wishes  that  funds  might  be  found 
to  establish  a  research  laboratory  for  the 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  insanity.  Dr. 
Kirk  gives  us  so  interesting  an  account  of  the 
work  that  goes  on  under  his  direction  at 
Little  Rock  that  we  make  no  apolog>'  for 
quoting  at  length,  particularly  because  of 
his  account  of  conditions  in  a  State  where 
the  population  is  chiefly  rural: 

Having  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr  .Cotton, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  splendid  work  he  is  doing  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  More  than  ten  years  ago  Dr.  J.  L. 
Greene,  who  was  then  Superintendent  of  this 
Hospital,  instituted  modern  methods  of  treating  the 
insane  by  establishing  a  laboratory,  operating  rooms, 
hydrotherapy,  records  of  patients,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  his  Superintcndency  our  present  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  then  a  Trustee,  secured  for  the 
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hospital  a  full  time  dentist,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  full  time  dentists  in  this  country.  Further- 
more! at  that  time  there  was  only  a  handful  of 
institutions  which  were  making  extraordinary  efforts 
to  promote  a  cure  in  the  insane.  During  the  past 
five  years  I  have  been  Superintendent  and  the 
modernization  of  the  hospital  has  been  continued. 

Under  your  paragraph  "Results  Count"  is  shown 
the  number  of  cures  at  the  Trenton  Institution. 
You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  our  records 
compare  with  those  of  Dr.  Cotton's.  April  i,  1017, 
there  were  in  this  hospital  2018  patients,  and  on 
^ril  I,  1922,  there  were  2026  patients.  Between 
April  I,  1917,  and  j\pril  i,  1922,  5147  patients  were 
admitted;  number  of  paroles,  including  escapes, 
4043;  number  of  returns  1329.  The  1329  returns 
indicate  that  they  were  only  improved  or  having 
remissions.  Assuming  that  the  patients  who  did  not 
return  were  cured,  it  would  make  our  recovery  rate 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.  This,  I  believe,  is  too  high, 
because  a  small  number  of  the  patients  were  kept  at 
home  who  were  not  completely  recovered.  Arkansas 
is  ninety  per  cent,  rural,  and  the  patients  who  are 
paroled  from  this  institution  go  into  a  simple  and 
less  coii4}lex  environment  than  do  those  from  the 
New  Jersey  Institution,  the  majority  of  whom  go  to 
the  large  cities.  Unfortunately,  we  haven't  enough 
field  workers  to  follow  up  all  of  our  paroled  patients. 

Facts  from  Little  Rock 

Dr.  Cotton  mentions  the  discontinuance  of 
mechanical  restraint.  This  hospital  was  well  sup- 
plied with  mechanical  restraints  including  steel 
nandcuffs,  leather  belts,  anklets  and  mufflets.  Our 
discontinuance  was  not  brought  about  suddenly,  as 
it  required  some  time  to  educate  the  employees  that 
n^entally  sick  persons  could  be  cared  for  without  the 
use  of  these  restraints.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Cotton 
is  only  treating  the  acute  and  chronic  insane,  while 
we  have,  in  addition  to  the  acute  and  chronic  insane, 
the  criminal  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic, 
alcoholic  and  drug  addicts  of  both  the  white  and 
black  races,  and  receive  all  patients  from  the  entire 
State,  which  has  a  population  of  1,750,000. 

When  I  began  my  work  it  was  in  an  institution 
where  the  Superintendent  and  many  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Staff  believed  that  few  if  any  mental 
cases  ever  recovered  permanently,  and  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  had  remissions.  It  was  in  an 
institution  where  splendid  custodial  care  was  given 
the  patients,  but  very  little  scientific  treatment 
admmistered.  The  spirit  of  pessimism  affected  me 
and  I  felt  there  was  not  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  treatment.  But  to-day  I  feel  optimistic  because 
I  have  been  happily  surprised  to  see  the  results  ob- 
tained by  scientific,  constructive,  humane  methods. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  admitted  to  this 
institution  are  undernourished.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  women.  More  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
Arkansas  is  rural  and  many  of  these  people  are 
extremely  poor.  They  do  not  have  a  well-balanced 
diet.  AU  undernourished  patients  are  given  extra 
feedings  of  milk,  eggs  and  sugar  in  addition  to  the 
regular  diet.  An  expert  dietitian  makes  up  the 
menus  for  these  patients.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  a  dietitian  was  almost  unheard  of.  Patients  did 
not  receive  weU-balanced  diets  as  they  do  to-day. 
It  is  a  delight  to  see  the  changes  come  over  these 
mentally  sick  people  after  they  have  had  a  thorough 
examination,  diagnosis  made,  the  physician  has 
obtained  the  proper  elimination  through  various 
drugs  and  througn  hydrotherapy,  and  the  dentist 


has  given  treatments.  If  the  tax-payers  could  see 
the  wretched  mental  and  physical  condition  of  some 
of  the  young  mothers  who  are  sent  here  because  of 
poverty  and  the  strains  and  stresses  of  a  number  of 
small  diildren,  and  then  see  the  transformation  that 
takes  place  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  humane 
scientific  treatment  they  would  never  make  a  com- 
plaint about  the  taxes  for  this  hospital. 

The  impression  we  endeavor  to  make  on  the 
patient  in  a  modem  mental  hospital  to-day  is  the 
same  as  is  made  on  the  patient  who  enters  a  good 
general  hospital  for  the  physically  sick  persons. 
Think  what  it  means  to  have  an  institution  with 
more  than  two  thousand  patients  built  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  which  is  surrounded  now  by 
homes  and  not  have  to  administer  an  average  of 
more  than  one  or  two  feting  drugs  per  night.  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  very 
common  thing  to  have  given  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
hypnotics  to  that  number  of  patients,  and  that  was 
the  reason  we  had  so  many  so  called  maniacs. 

The  mortality  rate  of  this  institution  last  year 
was  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  but 
it  is  not  as  low  as  we  expect  to  make  it.  One  third 
of  our  deaths  occurred  within  thirty  days  after  the 
admission  of  the  patient,  which  means  that  the 
patient  came  to  the  hospital  in  a  dying  condition, 
some  of  them  dying  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
they  arrived. 

Hopeful  Prospects 

Under  your  paragraph  "  Extraordinarv  Eco- 
nomics," it  is  self-evident  that  the  parole  law  has 
saved  Arkansas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  our  doors  open 
to  the  acute  and  recoverable  cases.  Early  treat- 
ment is  the  important  thing  to  impress  upon  the 
people.  If  the  people  could  only  know  that  in- 
samty  is  not  a  stigma,  is  not  a  disgrace,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  that  it  is  a  disease 
just  as  much  as  pneumonia  is  a  disease,  we  mi?ht 
receive  patients  earlier.  We  are  observing  that 
more  cases  are  coming  to  us  early.  Last  year  we 
received  thirty-seven  patients  who  were  nervous 
but  not  insane. 

The  construction  of  our  buildings  is  such  that 
practically  every  room  and  dormitory  is  reached  by 
the  sun  sometime  during  the  day. 

Arkansas  has  none  01  the  almshouses  which  are 
spoken  of  as  still  existing  in  New  Jersey  "  where  the 
insane  poor  were  only  'put  away'  to  stifle  their 
cries  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  'possessed  of 
demons.'"  The  solid  cell  doors  opening  upon  a 
cavernous  passageway  with  their  tiny  peep-holes, 
the  ring-holes  in  what  b  left  of  the  decayed  wooden 
floors  worn  half  through  by  the  tramp  of  excited 
feet,  the  curiously  carved,  scratched  and  chipped 
half-plastered  stone  wall  and  the  tiny  grated  win- 
dows, which  open  just  above  the  ground,  are  mute 
evidences  of  "man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

Do  we  know  the  cause  of  insanity?  No,  in  50 
I>er  cent,  of  the  cases;  but  we  are  going  to  know  more 
than  we  know  now.  Twenty  years  ago  many  of  the 
ablest  medical  men  taught  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
paresis  and  locomotor  ataxia  was  riding  on  trains, 
and  that  was  the  reason  so  many  railroaders  had  it. 
To-day  we  know  that  it  is  due  to  a  definite  organism. 

The  most  pressing  need  Arkansas  has  to-day  is 
that  of  a  new  institution  where  the  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic  can  be  cared  for,  thus  giving  this  insti- 
tution greater  freedom  in  its  efforts  to  promote  a 
cure  in  the  acute  and  recoverable  cases. 
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Wise  Comments  from  Utica 

Returning  to  the  older  institutions  of  the 
East,  we  are  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
quoting  from  a  singularly  wise  and  broad- 
minded  letter  from  Dr.  Richard  H.  Hutch- 
ings,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  at  Utica.  Dr.  Hutchings  dis- 
criminates, but  he  does  not  disparage,  and 
he  sees  the  importance  of  the  problem  in  its 
public  aspects.  We  quote  the  following 
j)aragraphs: 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  removing  sources  of  infection  whether  lo- 
cated in  the  tonsils,  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  or 
elsewhere,  and  placing  the  patient  in  as  perfect 
physical  condition  as  b  possible.  At  this  hospital 
we  maintain  a  well-equipped  laboratory  and  X-ray 
department,  employ  a  dentist  and  a  dental  assistant, 
and  particular  attention  is  directed  to  investigation 
of  these  sources  of  infection  on  every  patient  ad- 
mitted. This  has  been  particularly  carried  out  smce 
Dr.  Cotton's  reports  first  began  to  appear  in  the 
medical  journals. 

The  profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Cotton  for  call- 
ing attention  to  sources  of  mfection  which  might 
easily  be  overlooked,  which  doubtless  have  some 
bearing  upon  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and 
secondarily  upon  his  mental  condition,  but  when  due 
consideration  has  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject one  has  still  to  recognize  that  mental  disorders, 
occurring  as  they  do  in  various  forms,  modes  of 
onset,  duration,  and  termination,  vary  so  greatly 
that  a  single  cause  does  not  furnish  an  adequate 
explanation.  Another  important  question  is  what 
constitutes  a  recovery  from  mental  disorders. 
Ability  to  remain  outside  of  a  hospital  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient.  Between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  admitted  to  this  hospital,  sooner  or  later, 
are  in  a  condition  to  return  home,  wholly  or  par- 
tially self-supporting,  but  we  do  not  claim  that  for 
that  reason  they  have  recovered. 

There  are  excellent  authorities  who  regard  dis- 
orders of  the  ductless  glands  as  having  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  causations  of  mental  diseases; 
others  hold  that  thev  are  fundamentally  constitu- 
tional; others  that  the  faulty  elimmaUon  of  toxic 
substances  is  an  unportant  ^cause.  There  is 
another  imporUnt  group  which  regards  the  funda- 
mental cause  an  unsuitable  environment,  a  poorly 
adjusted  economic  or  family  situation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  field  for  investigation  is  a 
broad  one,  and  whHe  Dr.  Cotton  is  doing  exceUent 
work,  he  is  only  touching  one  edge  of  a  vast  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  is  far  off.  There  wiU  be 
menUl  disorders  as  long  as  there  are  people  m  the 
worid,  but  by  working  from  all  sides  we  are  gradually 
acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  how  they  should  be 
treated,  and  maybe  prevented,  and  in  time  they 
may  be  less  common,  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
they  will  rapidly  disappear. 

Dr,  Adolf  Meyer  Advises  Thoroughness  and 

Caution 

When  the  intelligent  layman,  with  an 

^n  mind  and  a  desire  to  gain  information, 

ides   upon   fields   of   current   medical 


discussion  that  are  reserved  by  the  special- 
ists for  members  of  their  own  profession, 
he  is  at  least  sure  to  discover  that  these  men 
of  scientific  training  are  making  progress, 
regardless  of  their  differences.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  promote  research  into  mental  hygiene  on 
more  extensive  and  thoroughgoing  plans 
than  has  yet  been  possible,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  such  work  would  require  large 
financial  support.  Some  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived from  eminent  authorities  are  wholly 
convincing  as  to  this  point. 

Thus  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  the  eminent 
psychiatrist  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  Medical  School,  places  what  seems  to  us 
a  proper  stress  upon  the  need  of  well- 
supported  neuro-psychiatric  investigation 
and  research.  Dr.  Meyer,  in  a  preface 
written  by  him  to  a  voliune  of  public  lec- 
tures by  Dr.  Cotton  entitled  "The  Defec- 
tive, Delinquent  and  Insane/'  shows  that 
while  such  hopeful  and  energetic  work  as 
that  which  goes  on  at  Trenton  is  to  be  en- 
couraged, there  ought  at  the  same  time  to 
be  independent  research  into  these  and 
other  methods,  and  not  too  hasty  a  jump- 
ing at  conclusions. 

Dr.  Cotton  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Adolf  Meyer  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
and  he  would  undoubtedly  admit  that 
there  is  no  one  better  entitled  than  Dr. 
Meyer  to  state  frankly  the  danger  that  the 
public  may  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of 
**  solution  by  just  one  trick,  instead  of  being 
willing  to  give  adequate  support  for  a  more 
judicious  (and  undoubtedly,  also,  funda- 
mentally effective)  broader  study  and 
handling  of  the  problem."  Dr.  Meyer 
holds  that  psychiatry  is  now  as  mature  for 
well-supported  research  as  are  infectious 
diseases.  In  his  letter  to  us,  he  conmiends 
highly  the  work  that  is  now  being  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  his  own  successor 
at  Ward's  Island,  New  York,  Dr.  George 
H.  Kirby,  in  the  field  of  neuro-psychiatric 
investigation  and  research.  Dr.  Meyer's 
views  of  the  work  at  Trenton  are  well 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  work  for  mental  health  must  be  carried  on 
where  active  and  determined  work  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at  Trenton 
has  proved  to  be  such  a  place.  An  important  ex- 
periment is  being  carried  out  there.  If  means  could 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  and  follow  out 
Dr.  Cotton's  substantial  and  not  merely  speculative 
work,  psychiatry  would  make  another  large  con- 
tribution of  importance  far  beyond  its  own  special 
sphere  of  mental  hygiene,  and  it  would  find  for 
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its  own  further  development  a  group  of  patients 
relieved  of  one  of  the  insidious  sappmg  influences 
taxing  humanity,  thus  offering  a  free  field  to  work 
with  the  many  other  features  which  are  bound  to 
play  a  r61e. 

Suggestions  by  Medical  Directors  of 
Insurance  Companies 

Similarly,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Augustus  S. 
Knight,  of  New  York,  while  according  gener- 
ous praise  to  Dr.  Cotton  and  his  associates,  is 
disposed  to  caution  laymen  against  ignoring 
the  difficulties  and  problems  which  all  special- 
ists, including  those  at  Trenton,  are  ready  to 
admit  among  themselves,  in  their  profes- 
sional argtmients.  Dr.  Knight  is  one  of  the 
managers  of  another  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  which  is  located  at 
Morris  Plains.  He  is  also  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  is  not  disparaging,  but  he 
advises  caution  and  reminds  us  that 
"There  are  so  many  features  that  play 
important  parts  in  the  causes  and  con- 
tinuance of  mental  disorders,  and  so  many 
measures  that  tend  to  help  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  those  afflicted  with  these 
disorders,  that  the  whole  problem  is  indeed 
a  big  one." 

Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  who  is  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Cpmpany,  has  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  work  at  Trenton,  and  expresses  his 
high  regard  for  Dr.  Draper  as  well  as  for 
Dr.  Cotton  and  his  admiration  for  their 
efforts.  But  Dr.  Rogers  does  not  think  that 
we,  as  laymen,  ought  to  be  publishing 
articles  in  what  he  regards  as  a  strictly 
professional  field.  He  wishes  that  there 
might  be  a  commission  appointed  to  **  in- 
vestigate these  Trenton  cases,  study  the 
records,  analyze  the  treatment,  observe  the 
cases  after  treatment,  and  follow  them  up 
so  as  to  know  what  has  become  of  them." 
This  certainly  would  be  desirable,  and  there 
could  be  nobody  more  fair-minded  than  Dr. 
Rogers  himself  to  have  a  part  in  the  work 
of  such  a  conmiission.  Why  should  not  the 
great  insurance  companies,  through  their 
medical  departments,  support  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind? 

Opinions  of  Doctors  Chapman^  Williams , 
,and  Stewart  Faton 

Dr.  Ross  McC.  Chapman,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hos- 
pital near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  writes 
cordially  and  hopefully  regarding  the  kind 
of  work  described  in  Mr.  Lewis'  article,  but 


reminds  us  that  there  are  conclusions  which 
must  await  verification  through  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  through  greater  ex- 
perience. He  believes  that  the  article 
in  general  "reflects  the  healthy  progressive 
attitude  found  in  all  of  our  best  State 
hospitals."  Finally,  Dr.  Chapman  fears 
that  premature  publicity  may  have  the 
effect  of  "raising  great  hopes  in  thousands 
of  families  throughout  the  country  before 
their  work  and  their  conclusions  have  been 
checked  up  and  finally  endorsed  by  a  much 
wider  scientific  medical  opinion." 

Dr.  Tom  A.  Williams,  of  Washington, 
speaking  for  himself  and  for  other  psy- 
chiatrists, commends  whatever  publicity 
may  help  to  improve  the  medical  and 
hygienic  care  of  the  inmates  of  our  State 
institutions.  He  reminds  us  that  in  some 
States  the  public  has  hardly  begun  to  see 
the  need  of  such  medical  work.  He  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  inclined  to  think  that  the 
discussion  of  highly  technical  and  contro- 
versial matters  should  be  kept  within  pro- 
fessional circles.  Other  letters  from  author- 
ities are  similarly  fearful  that  publicity  may 
not  serve  the  best  ends.  Yet  all  these 
letters  reflect  a  real  demand  for  improved 
medical  care  and  administration  in  State 
establishments. 

Dr.  Stewart  Paton,  of  Princeton,  who  is 
known  everywhere  to  students  of  psy- 
chiatry, writes  in  the  most  generous 
spirit,  and  from  his  own  knowledge, 
of  the  improved  medical  treatment  that 
Dr.  Cotton  has  been  able  to  secure  for 
patients  at  Trenton.  Dr.  Paton,  however, 
reminds  us  that  in  working  along  the  physi- 
cal line  there  is  danger  that  these  reformers 
may  "not  place  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
psycho-genetic  factors  in  the  causation  of 
mental  diseases."    He  declares: 

We  need  to  take  the  broadest  possible  biological 
view  of  the  organization  of  the  personality;  and  in 
the  forms  of  disorganized  personalities,  as  we 
commonly  call  mental  diseases,  I  think  we  shall 
find  that  the  physical  and  mental  factors  play  an 
equally  important  r61e.  I  wish  that  what  Dr.  Cot- 
ton is  doing  at  Trenton  could  be  done  in  every 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  forget  the  very  important  rdle 
played  by  mental  hygiene. 

Professor  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  the  emi- 
nent scientist  who  is  now  Professor  of 
Biology  at  Princeton,  and  who  is  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  neighbors 
at  Trenton,  regards  this  treatment  of  focal 
infections  as  of  great  value.  He  believes, 
however,  that  it  is  too  soon  to  predict  to 
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what  extent  such  treatment  will  reduce  the 
number  of  cases  of  mental  disorders.  Dr. 
Conklin  had  at  one  time  served  on  the 
Hospital  Board  at  Trenton,  and  his  observa- 
tions in  the  following  letter  therefore  rep- 
resent a  mature  judgment  rather  than 
a  casual  impression: 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  work  and  am  very 
glad  to  sec  it  given  publicity  through  the  Review 
OF  Reviews. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  methods  which  are  now  employed 
at  Trenton  in  getting  rid  of  focal  infections,  espe- 
cially of  the  teeth  and  tonsils,  will  prove  of  very 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders  and 
deserve  to  be  widely  adopted.  Whether  this 
method  of  treatment  will  lead  to  a  very  marked 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  mental  disorders 
it  is  too  soon  to  predict;  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  it  will  greatly  hasten  the  recovery  of 
many  cases  which  might  otherwise  be  long  pro- 
tracted or  possibly  incurable. 

Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Billings  Give 
Encouragement 

Dr.  Mayo,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  regards  the  view- 
point of  Dr.  Cotton  and  his  associates  as 
"in  line  with  modem  investigations  as  to 
the  origin  of  disease, "  and  believes  that  Mr. 
Lewis'  article  will  help  to  bring  about 
an  extension  of  the  method  to  other 
institutions. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of  Chicago,  offers  the 
following  interesting  conmient: 

I  am  unable  to  fully  evaluate  the  results  of  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  focal  infection  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseiEtse  as  outlined  in  the  report 
made  b^  Dr.  Cotton  of  his  work,  and  as  described  in 
the  article  by  Mr.  Lewis.  I  can  say  only  that  the 
principles  which  underlie  focal  infection  in  relation 
to  systemic  disease  have  been  established  and  are 
applicable  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  both  acute 
and  chronic  in  character.  However,  like  every 
other  established  principle  pertaining  to  the  problem 
of  disease,  the  application  of  these  principles  is 
frequently  utilized  with  poor  judgment  and  discre- 
tion by  mdividual  medical  practitioners.  I  hope 
that  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Cotton  in  behalf  of  the 
insane  may  prove  to  be  of  value  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  mental  disease. 

No  endorsement  of  a  more  unqualified 
kind  has  come  than  one  from  Dr.  George 
W.  King  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Secaucus,  New  Jersey.  He  refers  to 
successful  work  in  his  own  institution  along 
the  Trenton  lines  and  also  to  similar  work 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  cases  in  a  psy- 
chopathic ward  at  the  Jersey  City  hospital. 

A  Final  Note  of  Cheer 

^xoTti  a  number  of  other  superintendents 
medical  directors  of  hospitals  for  the 


insane  in  different  parts  of  the  country  we 
have  received  letters  at  once  cordial  and 
discriminating;  and,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
they  are  highly  encouraging,  because  they 
all  show  keen  intelligence  with  regard  to 
the  need  for  improved  medical  care  in  our 
State  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  It 
will  perhaps  suffice  to  refer  specifically  to 
only  one  more  letter,  this  being  from  Dr. 
Stanley,  Resident  Physician  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Prison  at  San  Quentin.  Dr. 
Stanley  had  recently  made  a  visit  to  Tren- 
ton to  inspect  the  surgical  and  medical 
work  carried  on  there,  and  he  sets  that 
institution  in  the  highest  place  of  those  he 
has  visited  for  its  "whole-hearted  efforts  to 
do  something  more  for  the  patients  than  to 
give  them  custodial  care."  "Personally," 
says  Dr.  Stanley,  "  I  feel  that  the  group  of 
doctors  [at  Trenton]  are  doing  a  great  work, 
and  if  there  were  more  in  the  world  like 
them  who  would  undertake  the  solution  of 
such  problems  and  work  as  tirelessly  and 
energetically  as  these  men  do,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  many  of  our  prob- 
lems in  insanity  and  other  diseases  would 
be  on  the  road  to  a  much  better  under- 
standing." 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  make  note  of  information  received  from 
Dr.  Cotton  himself  just  as  this  article  was 
ready  for  the  press.  He  informs  us  that 
his  staff  at  Trenton  is  now  '*  tabulating  and 
analyzing  the  1400  cases  which  have  been 
discharged  as  recovered  in  the  last  four 
years."  "Only  forty-two  of  this  group," 
he  continues,  "have  returned  to  the  hospital 
and  are  now  in  the  institution.  There  may 
be  fifty  that  we  have  lost  track  of.  Of  all 
the  others  we  have  very  comprehensive  re- 
ports from  the  field  workers  at  least  twice  a 
year.  Thus  we  have  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  condition.  This  would  answer  the 
criticism  that  although  patients  are  dis- 
charged they  are  not  followed  up."  Dr. 
Cotton  further  remarks  that  the  interest 
aroused  by  Mr.  Lewis'  article  in  our  April 
number  has  brought  to  Trenton  many  vis- 
itors from  institutions  in  distant  States, 
men  of  training  and  experience,  who  form 
their  own  judgments. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that 
improved  medical  methods  in  institutions 
under  public  control  is  a  crying  need  of  the 
hour;  and  that  intelligent  publicity  must  be 
invoked  for  this  great  social  object,  not 
less  than  for  other  things  that  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  human  society. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  FOR  WOMEN 

BY  MARJORIE  SHULER 


IT  is  by  grace  of  training,  and  not  of  pull, 
that  women  are  going  to  make  good 
in  dvic  housekeeping  positions.  And  the 
womeh  all  over  the  country,  in  small  cities 
and  large,  who  are  demanding  that  such 
positions  be  given  to  women  are  coming  to 
realize  that  some  training  is  necessary.  It 
takes  more  than  a  big  brush  and  a  stout 
pair  of  arms  to  keep  streets  clean.  An  eye 
for  dust  in  the  comers  and  a  nose  for' 
bad  odors  is  not  sufficient  equipment  for  a 
bakery  inspector.  It  is  not  in  the  detection 
of  crime  but  in  the  prevention  of  crime 
that  a  good  policewoman  excels. 

And  so  the  forward  step  which  the 
Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston  and 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  have  taken  in  the 
establishment  of  a  School  for  Public  Service 
is  bf  general  interest. 

Even  street  cleaning  becomes  a  gentle 
art  in  this  school;  and  not  only  street 
cleaning,  but  market  inspecting,  tenement- 
house  inspecting,  the  work  of  school  at- 
tendance officers  and  policewomen,  all  of 
those  small  and  seemingly  irksome  tasks  of 
city  housekeeping,  which  are  as  vital  to 
the  life  of  the  community  as  the  corre- 
sponding tasks  in  private  housekeeping  are 
to  the  life  of  the  family. 

Under-valuing  the  intelligence  required 
in  domestic  service  has  brought  about  an 
unfortunate  condition  which  affects  every 
home  in  the  country.  In  the  same  way, 
under-valuing  the  intelligence  required  for 
similar  forms  of  civic  service  has  lowered 
the  standards  for  such  work  in  every  com- 
munity. Boston  is  taking  the  initiative  in 
training  women  to  put  into  these  smallest 
dvic  tasks  intelligence,  understanding,  and 
patriotism;  and  in  the  School  for  Public 
Service  there  has  been  worked  out  a  plan 
which  might  easily  and  profitably  be  fol- 
lowed by  women's  organizations  in  other 
communities.  That  plan,  furthermore,  has 
already  passed  the  experimental  stage. 


Women  who  want  to  become  stenog- 
raphers and  bookkeepers  go  to  school  foi: 
training,  declared  the  two  organizations 
which  founded  the  Boston  school.  Why 
should  not  women  who  want  to  pass  the 
civil-service  examinations  for  sanitary  in-  y 
spectors,  school  attendance  officers,  and 
policewomen  go  to  school  to  learn  how  to 
do  that  work  efficiently  and  to  study  it  in 
its  relation  to  the  Government  and  all  the 
other  activities  of  the  conmiunity? 

A  Desire  to  Serve  the  Community 

What  was  the  response?  When  the 
school  opened  for  its  first  six-months'  term, 
last  winter,  there  were  so  many  applicants 
that  only  those  best  qualified  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  as  students.  Even  then 
the  school  could  not  admit  all  who  seemed 
desirable  students,  and  more  applications 
continued  coming  in,  until  in  Uie  spring, 
long  before  the  first  term  had  ended,  a 
second  class  was  formed. 

What  kind  of  women  were  the  applicants? 
Plain,  home-abiding  women  for  the  most 
part,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
married.  There  were  mothers  whose  chil- 
dren had  grown  up,  leaving  them  with  de- 
creased home  duties  and  few  outside  inter- 
ests; middle-aged  married  women  without 
children,  and  widows  with  children  to  sup- 
port; unmarried  women  who  had  been 
working  in  offices  and  were  not  satisfied  to 
go  on  through  the  years  filing  cards  or  . 
typing  reports,  but  who  wanted  some  occu- 
pation which  would  make  them  feel  of 
value  to  the  community. 

There  was  a  reason  for  the  total  absence 
of  college  graduates  and  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  young  women  who  applied  for  train- 
ing. The  positions  which  the  graduates  of 
the  school  aim  to  fill  pay  small  salaries. 
In  most  cases  the  maximum  is  not  more 
than  $2,000  a  year.  The  desire  to  serve 
the  community,  therefore,  must  be  greater 
than  any  other  impulse. 
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Each  class  is  limited  to  eighteen  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  there  may  be  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  interviews  and  indi- 
vidual instruction  calculated  to  overcome 
the  marked  differences  in  education,  equip- 
ment, and  experience  among  the  women. 

A  session  of  the  school,  in  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League  or 
the  Civic  Federation,  looks  like  that  in  any 
college  classroom  with  the  lecturer  seated 
behind  a  big  desk  and  the  students  armed 
with  notebooks  and  pencils.  But  there  is 
this  difference:  there  is  less  awe  and  more 
friendliness  than  exists  in  the  usual  school- 
room. The  lecturer  is  interrupted  with 
questions,  and  at  the  dose  there  are  more 
questions  and  a  general  discussion. 

The  lecturers  as  well  as  the  students  are 
animated  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity, and  every  member  of  the  school 
faculty  gives  his  or  her  services  without 
chaise.  Fifty  instructors  volunteered  for 
the  first  term.  They  were  federal,  State, 
and  municipal  officials,  whose  detailed 
explanations  of  their  work  gave  the  stu- 
dents a  valuable  understanding  of  the 
scheme  of  government  and  the  relation  to 
it  of  the  work  which  they  were  preparing 
to  do.  They  were  college  professors  who 
talked  on  the  theoretical  side,  and  social- 
service  workers  who  talked  on  the  practical 
side,  of  community  needs  and  the  manner 
in  which  dvic  service  might  be  lined  to 
social  service. 

The  Subjects  Studied 

In  each  course  the  same  general  plan  is 
followed.  All  of  the  students  are  given  the 
same  foundation  lectures,  two  each  week, 
on  such  topics  as  the  historical  background 
of  the  modem  city,  the  social  structure  of 
the  dty,  the  city  charter,  the  dty  officials, 
the  electorate,  munidpal  finance,  and  the 
various  dty  departments. 

At  the  condusion  of  the  general  coiu-se 
the  students  are  divided  among  the  three 
departments  of  the  school. 

The  class  of  poUcewomen  studies  in  de- 
tail the  organization  of  a  police  depart- 
ment, the  work  of  policewomen  in  dties  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  State  laws 
and  municipal  police  ordinances.  It  takes 
up  also  a  general  outline  of  court  procedure, 
rules  of  evidence,  and  special  problems 
presented  by  dance  halls,  public  parks, 
railroad  stations,  and  theaters.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  lines  of  preventive  work, 
and  the  class  is  taught  that  the  measure 


of  effidency  of  a  good  policewoman  is  not 
the  large  but  the  small  number  of  arrests 
made. 

•  Prospective  school  attendance  officers 
hear  lectures  on  the  various  school  and 
community  agendes  for  education  and  rec- 
reation, and  on  special  classes  of  various 
kinds — ^induding  vocational  guidance  and 
placement — ^by  means  of  which  they  may 
interest  children  in  school  work.  They 
study  methods  of  home  visiting,  how  to 
make  themselves  seem  friends  instead  of 
enemies  and  their  visits  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  disgrace.  They  are  taught  that  they 
must  not  wait  until  truancy  develops,  but 
that  they  must  watch  the  school  work  ol 
the  children  in  their  districts  and  at  the 
first  suggestion  of  flagging  interest  in- 
vestigate home  conditions,  improve  them 
where  possible,  and  explain  them  to  the 
teachers. 

•  There  are  three  general  lines  for  the  dass 
in  sanitary  inspection.  Tenement  house 
inspectors  hear  lectures  on  overcrowding, 
light  and  air,  plumbing  and  drainage, 
cleanliness  of  stairs,  halls,  cellars  and  yards. 
Food  inspectors  learn  construction,  plumb- 
ing, ventilation  and  deanliness,  what  to 
look  for  in  restaurants,  markets  and  pro- 
vision stores,  bakeries  and  ice-cream  and 
candy  factories.  The  street  and  alley  in- 
spectors hear  about  standards  of  deanlmess, 
house  waste  disposal,  trade  waste,  and  siiow 
removal.  And  they  find  out  that  more  is 
required  to  keep  streets  tidy  than  a  big 
brush.  The  profession  has  its  finer  points, 
dealing  with  careless  householders  and 
ineffident  collectors  who  scatter  garbage 
on  sidewalks  and  indifferent  owners  of 
stores  and  factories  who  block  passagewa>'s 
with  piles  of  refuse. 

Tours  of  Observation  and  Inspection 

It  is  more  than  classroom  knowledge  that 
the  students  obtain.  First  they  are  sent 
out  on  general  tours  of  the  dty.  They 
learn  its  geography,  the  location  of  various 
buildings  and  organizations  connected  with 
the  community  activities.  They  learn  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  city  and  the  improvements  which 
should  be  made.  The  powers  of  observa- 
tion of  the  students  are  considerably  quick- 
ened by  these  trips,  their  progress  bdng 
carefully  noted  by  means  of  the  detailed 
reports  which  they  are  required  to  make. 
Wiien  the  reports  of  the  general  trips  arc 
satisfactory,  the  classes  are  ready  for  the 
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next  step,  the  special  field  investigations 
along  their  individual  lines. 

For  instance,  the  class  in  policewomen 
will  be  given  a  lecture  one  day  on  moving- 
picture  houses.  On  the  next  day  the  stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  districts  to  investi- 
gate. They  will  be  required  to  report  on 
all  details:  the  kind  of  films  shown,  the 
lighting,  whether  children  are  admitted 
without  adults,  and  the  general  morale  of 
each  place  visited.  Or  possibly  the  lecture 
Mrill  be  on  dance  halls,  and  the  investiga- 
tions on  the  following  day  will  be  among 
the  dance  halls  of  the  city  and  the  oppor- 
timities  for  preventive  work  among  the 
young  people  who  frequent  such  places. 

The  class  of  school  attendance  officers 
wiD  hear  one  day  how  to  make  a  survey  of 
a  school  district,  and  the  next  day  it  will 
visit  schools  and  homes,  collecting  data  and 
making  maps  to  illustrate  its  findings. 

The  class  for  sanitary  inspectors  puts  its 
classroom  knowledge  to  the  test  by  long 
walks  through  the  rooming-house  district, 
^ere  the  clandestine  Ught-housekeepers 
are  driven  to  queer  expedients  to  get  rid  of 
incriminating  eggshells  and  coffee-grounds; 
or  through  the  foreign  section,  where  the 
sidewalks  are  cluttered  with  tubs  swinmiing 
with  grapeskins  and  vermin,  and  through  a 
mani^Cacturing  district  where  the  streets 
are  blocked  with  loosely  piled  refuse. 

A  typical  report  of  such  a  walk  made  by  a 
student  of  the  school  reads: 


Alley  at 


Alley  at 
Alley  at 


AUeyat 
Alley  at 


Condition  bad,  ashes  dumped  on 
ground,  receptacles  oveAowing 
with  scrambled  material,  part  of  a 
stationary  boiler  filled  with  old  cans 
and  papers.  This  place  needs  im- 
mediate attention. 

*Vshes  dumped  on  ground. 

Clean  except  entrance  to street, 

which  is  littered  with  refuse.  Mostly 
all  the  receptacles  here  are  wooden. 
CoUection  had  been  made,  but  I 
noticed  several  barrels  filled  with 
rubbish  and  ashes.  This  needs  to 
be  followed  up  to  ascertain  who 
is  responsible — city  men  in  over- 
looking them  or  householder  late  in 
putting  barrels  out.  Several  bar- 
rels in  bad  shape,  one  in  particular 
broken  and  ashes  thrown  out. 

Condition  bad,  garbage  strewn  on 
ground,  barrels  too  full. 

Covered  with  cans  and  papers. 
Two  large  holes  in  alley,  dangerous 
for  horse  and  wagon. 


The  Students  not  only  prepare  reports  of 
lectures  and  do  field  work.  They  are  re- 
quired to  read  and  write  sunrnMiries  of 
books  relating  to  their  study;  and  they  are 
drilled  in  office  routine,  filing,  report- 
making,  problems  of  arithmetic  and  writing 
letters. 

Their  letters  usually  deal  with  their 
work.  For  instance,  one  student  in  the 
school  attendance  course  set  forth  to  the 
Boston  Superintendent  of  Education  the 
reasons  why  women  should  be  employed  in 
these  positions.    She  wrote: 

The  schools,  it  seems  to  me,  are  urgently  in  need 
of  some  one  to  represent  them  who  can  enter  the 
homes  of  the  pupils  with  that  sympathy  and  com- 
prehension of  home  conditions  in  which  a  woman 
necessarily  excels.  Such  a  woman  by  getting  at  the 
causes  of  the  pupil's  failure,  which  may  be  inherent 
in  the  home,  and  by  picturing  these  to  the  child's 
teacher,  might  do  much  to  keep  the  child  in  school. 
If  his  teacher  understands  him,  she  can  perhaps 
lead  the  child  along  in  a  way  that  will  enable  hun 
to  succeed  where  before  he  fsuled,  and  to  like  school 
where  before  he  disliked  it  and  sought  to  evade 
attending. 

The  students  gain  further  experience  • 
through  volunteer  service  under  various 
social  agencies  of  the  city.  In  the  first 
class  one  student  was  assigned  to  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  in  Cambridge,  giving  her 
full  time  to  the  work.  Another  student 
was  given  charge  of  a  girls'  supper  club  and 
did  school  visiting  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  Boston  settlements.  One  stu- 
dent made  a  special  study  of  the  waste- 
boxes  of  the  public  works*  department. 
Four  students  carried  out  sup)ervised  field 
work  with  the  School  Visitors'  Association. 

Two  of  the  students  who  were  credited 
with  exjjerience  in  civic  work  were  in  them- 
selves the  strongest  proof  of  the  need  for 
such  a  school.  In  their  own  communities 
they  had  passed  civil-service  examinations 
and  had  been  appointed  as  policewomen. 
They  were  acceptable  to  their  municipal 
administrations  but  they  were  not  accep- 
table to  themselves.  They  felt  that  they 
needed  more  training,  and  on  their  own 
initiative  they  roistered  in  the  school. 

What  is  true  of  Boston  and  its  neighbor- 
ing commimities  is  true  of  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Tremendous  eflForts  are  being 
made  now  to  open  all  kinds  of  government 
work  to  women.  All  women  are  tested  in 
the  person  of  each  woman  who  receives 
such  an  appointment.  Boston  means  that 
her  women  shall  make  good. 


A  HOLE  IN  THE  HILL 
IN  FRANCE 

BY  MARCUS  M.  MARKS 


CONTRASTS 
serve  as  life's 
greatest  educators. 
This  we  realized 
while  whizzing 
through  the  beauti- 
ful ch&teau  district 
of  France. 

After  visiting 
some  of  those  won- 
derful old  castles, 
near  Tours,  interest- 
ing in  their  architecture  and  works  of  art, 
we  suddenly  came  upon  a  little  hole  in  a  hill 
which  was  to  teach  us  an  important  lesson. 
A  chimney  poking  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill, 
seemingly  apropos  of  nothing,  first  called 
our  attention  to  the  opening  below.  Upon 
questioning  our  guide  we  learned  that  a 
family  livwl  there.  "I  was  born  in  one  of 
these  primitive  homes,"  he  told  us. 

We  stopped  our  car  and  approached  the 
liny  cavern,  about  loo  feet  from  the  road. 
A  small,  elderly  lady  came  out  to  greet  us. 
She  was  a  picture  of  neatness,  cheerfulness, 
and  respectability.  "Would  it  be  imperti- 
nent for  us  to  ask  you  to  show  us  your 
home,"  we  inquired. 
"Not  at  all,"  she  smil- 
ingly replied.  "Enter!" 
We  had  expected  to  see 
a  dark,  dingy  hole  in  the 
ground ;  instead  we 
found  a  bright,  attrac- 
tive room  as  clean  as  a 
pin.  The  entrance,  about 
lo  feet  high  by  6  feet 
wide,  permitted  the 
bright  sunshine  to  flood 
the  little  home.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  room 
was  scooped  out  of  the 
hill,  evidently  of  lime- 
stone formation.  Ceiling, 
walls,    and    floor     were 

light    and    scrupulously      ^„^  ^^ppy  q^^,  ^ 
lean.     Sparkung  pans 


and  dishes  were  hanging  in  good  order.  An 
open  fireplace,  with  blazing  logs  and  kettle 
boiling,  added  to  the  cheer.  Magazines 
and  papers  were  on  a  table.  A  neatly 
covered  bed  occupied  the  far  end  of  dtie 
room. 

An  adjoining  excavation  showed  the  hus- 
band's workshop,  with  its  tools  in  orderiy 
arrangement,  and  a  good  supply  of  fire- 
wood. We  thought  we  had  seen  all  and 
were  about  to  leave,  thoroughly  satisfied, 
when  the  old  lady  asked:  "Would  you  iQcc 
to  see  where  we  breed  rabbits,  chickens,  &ntl 
guinei-pigs?"  We  certainly  did  wult  to, 
and  she  proudly  escorted  us  to  a  siffliW 
nearby  excavation,  where,  separated  In 
wire  netting,  the  three  classes  of  animau 
were  kept.  The  same  neatness  Mid  order 
prevailed  here  as  in  the  home. 

She  then  showed  us  her  little  vegetable 
patch  and  on  the  other  side  a  pretty  flower 
garden. 

The  greatest  surprise  awaited  us;  wAttn 
we  tendered  the  lady  a  gratuity,  she  raised 
her  bands  and  exclaimed:  "Nol  No!  No! 
thank  you!"  This  was  indeed  a  novd  ex- 
perience, as  travelers  abroad  will  testify. 
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Feeling  under  obligation,  we  placed  the 
money  on  the  table  in  spite  of  her  protest 
and  hastened  away.  The  old  lady  cried 
**Wait  a  moment!"  and  insisted  on  cutting 
her  most  beautiful  flowers  and  making 
bouquets  for  the  ladies  of  our  party. 

We  went  away  deeply  impressed.  We 
had  learned  more  of  value  from  our  visit 
to  that  plain,  independent,  happy  old  lady, 
living  in  a  hole  in  the  hill,  than  from  all  the 
grand  chiteaux  we  had  just  visited.    From 


her  we  learned  of  peace,  simplicity,  and 
contentment;  at  the  chateaux  we  fqund  art 
and  interesting  medieval  history  weighed 
down  by  evidences  of  strife,  dissipation, 
and  extravagance. 

The  hole  in  the  hill  was  a  home  which 
showed  how  little  was  needed  to  bring  the 
great  blessings  of  happiness  in  the  family; 
the  chateaux,  by  contrast,  showed  how 
much  was  required  to  satisfy  the  overam- 
bitious  in  their  complex,  restless  existence. 
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IT  is  no  ordinary  circumstance  that  the 
Page  letters  and  the  Lane  letters  should 
have  made  their  appearance  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  soon  after  the  death  of  these 
two  remarkable  men.  We  commented  in 
our  last  number  upon  the  letters  of  Walter 
H.  Page,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  period  of 
the  Great  War  from  his  vantage  point  as 
American  Ambassador  at  London.  It  was 
only  four  years  ago  that  the  illness  which 
was  soon  to  terminate  fatally  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  post.  The  freedom  with 
which  in  his  letters  he  discusses  men  and 
measures  makes  us  wonder  a  little  at  the 
courage  of  those  who  decided  to  give  to  the 
world  to-day  what  literary  executors  of 
more  timid  judgment  would  have  put  under 
seal  for  twenty  years  or  longer.  We  may 
venture  to  say  that  this  immediate  pub- 
lication has  done  no  harm  at  all;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  given  us  good  cause 
for  gratitude.  The  historic  period  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  has  been  one  of 
such  profound  moment  that  we  are  entitled 
to  have  the  real  sentiments  of  those  who 
lived  in  close  touch  with  events. 

If,  then,  the  printing  of  Walter  Page's 
private  letters  is  justified  in  view  of  their 
public  interest  and  value,  it  may  be  asserted 
on  like  grounds  that  the  appearance  of  the 
letters  of  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,^  in  a 
well-edited  volume,  is  an  event  of  literary 
and  political  importance,^  while  also  unusual 
in  its  disregard  of  conventional  reticence. 
The  Lane  volume  has  been  compiled  with 
great  intelligence  by  Mrs.  Lane  and  her 
associate.  The  biographical  introduction 
by  Mrs.  Wall  is  charmingly  written,  and  the 
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whole  work  is  so  carried  through  as  to  place 
on  record  with  rare  fidelity  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  a  man  who  had  come  to 
be  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  Americans 
of  his  generation. 

If  Lane  had  not  been  born  in  Canada  he 
might  have  been  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  Presidency  instead  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  191 2.  After  the  thoughtful 
reader  has  finished  this  volume  he  may  well 
be  disposed  to  reflect  a  little  upon  the  part 
that  accidents  play  in  our  political  life.  As 
a  very  small  boy.  Lane  was  brought  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  California.  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  newspaper  work  at  an  early  age, 
partly  as  a  means  of  support  while  going 
through  the  University  of  California  and 
studying  law.  He  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
New  York  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
while  broadening  his  horizons  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  future.  He  went  to  Tacoma, 
Washington,  and  edited  a  newspaper  that 
failed.  After  that  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  to  practise  law,  but  found  himself 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  municipal  reform 
and  became  City  and  County  Attorney. 
He  would  have  been  elected  Governor  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  ^Ir.  Hearst's  Examiner. 

His  display  of  moral  and  political  cour- 
age, his  lofty  ideals,  his  genial  and  magnetic 
personality,  his  genuine  brand  of  democ- 
racy, his  warm  heart  and  his  unfailing 
human  sympathy,  soon  made  him  the  fore- 
most man  of  his  party  in  California.  He 
looked  like  Col.  Robert  Ingersoll,  and,  like 
that  unrivaled  orator,  Lane's  prose  was 
often  poetical  in  phrase  and  sentiment.  In 
many  ways  he  was  very  much  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  mutual  friends  soon  made 
the  President  aware  of  the  powerful  young 
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Calif ornia'n.  President  Roosevelt,  there- 
upon, brought  Lane  to  Washington  as  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner.  In  an 
epoch  of  change  and  reform  in  the  relation- 
ships between  business  and  politics,  Lane 
became  our  most  influential  authority  upon 
the  public  control  of  transportation.  Presi- 
dent Taft  kept  Lane  on  the  railroad  commis- 
sion, and  it  was  there  that  Wood  row  Wilson 
found  him  as  promising  cabinet  material. 

Colonel  House  is  probably  responsible 
for  Lane's  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  had  never  met  Woodrow 
Wilson,  but  cherished  ardent  hopes  and 
expectations.  Though  a  Democrat,  Lane 
was  not  much  of  a  partisan,  and  he  would 
have  gone  with  Roosevelt  and  the  Bull 
Moose  crowd  if  the  Democrats  had  not 
nominated  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as 
equalty  progressive.  During  his  long  years 
in  the  cabinet,  as  may  be  readily  dis- 
covered by  the  reader  of  this  volume.  Lane 
felt  much  closer  to  Roosevelt  personally 
than  to  Wilson. 

The  editors  of  the  volume  have  been 
very  generous  to  the  public  in  their  inclu- 
sion of  many  non-political  letters  written  to 
relatives  and  close  friends— letters  showing 
the  man  himself  in  moods  of  unrestrained 
and  extravagant  banter,  of  delicate  fancy, 
and  of  serious  reflection.  The  literary  in- 
stinct was  always  very  strong  in  Lane, 
even  as  it  was  in  Walter  Page;  and  it  hap- 
pens in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  that  a 
man  who  had  never  written  books  shows 
best  in  his  private  correspondence  how 
unusual  was  his  gift  of  style. 

As  a  public  man  Lane  was  by  far  more  ex- 


perienced than  Page,  and 
in  his  letters  he  was  much 
more  cautious  about  ex- 
pressing himself  censori- 
ously. He  served  the  Wil- 
son Administration  not 
only  with  great  distinc- 
tion but  also  with  loyalty. 
But  in  his  letters,  as  in 
those  of  Page,  one  finds 
a  good  deal  of  disillusion- 
ment and  a  certain  grow- 
ing perception  of  the 
limitations  of  a  President 
from  whom  so  much  had 
been  expected.  Many  of 
us  who  had  known  Lane 
well  were  fully  appre- 
ciative of  his  worth  as 
a  man,  his  value  as  a 
public  servant,  and  his  great  vision  for 
the  remaking  of  America.  But  in  this  vol- 
ume Franklin  K.  lane  stands  self- revealed; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  portrait  that 
he  has  thus  unconsciously  painted  of  him- 
self that  could  possibly  disappoint  anyone 
who  had  held  him  in  admiration  and  esteem. 
Every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  and 
memoranda  from  Mr.  Lane's  pen  contained 
in  this  generous  volume  of  almost  five 
hundred  pages  is  readable;  and  most  of 
them  are  useful  as  throwing  some  light 
upon  matters  of  public  concern.  However, 
those  tetters  that  are  grouped  under  the 
chapter  headings,  "Cabinet  Talk  and  War 
Plans"  and  "Cabinet  Notes  in  War-time," 
will  naturally  be  regarded  as  of  chief  im- 
portance. These  two  chapters  remind  one 
of  the  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  who  was 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  whose 
revelations  were  withheld  from  the  public 
until  half  a  century  after  Lincoln's  Urst 
inauguration.  Since  the  editors  of  this 
volume  have  given  us  so  much  of  a  confi- 
dential sort  about  Cabinet  meetings,  and 
about  the  President  and  his  methods,  it 
would  not  be  impertinent  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  letters  and  memoranda 
covering  this  period  are  complete  and  una- 
bridged as  printed,  or  whether  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  material  has  been  excluded 
which  might  come  to  light  at  some  future 
time.  The  impression  one  gains  is  that 
Lane  was  growingly  disappointed  at  Prea- 
dent  Wilson's  inability  to  take  counsel,  and 
at  his  failure  to  rely,  as  he  might  have  done, 
upon  the  able  and  loyal  Cabinet  ministers 
whoweremembersofhisofficialfamily.   A.S. 
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Should  the  AlHed  Debts  Be  Collected? 


IN  A  speech  at  Toledo,  0.,  on  October  i6, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Seaetary  of  Commerce 
and  a  member  of  the  Alhed  Debt  Com- 
mission, declared  that  the  Allied  nations' 
war  debts  can  be  repaid  without  undue 
strain  and  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  He  computed  the  payments  for 
interest  and  amortization  by  the  Conti- 
nental nations  at  about  $350,000,000  yearly, 
or  from  2  to  12  per  cent,  of  their  govern- 
mental income.     He  said : 

There  is  no  need  for  de^>aii  in  tlie  future  of 
Europe  if  it  can  maintain  peace.  Its  hard-working 
population,  its  tremendous  industries,  its  enormous 

firod activity  and  its  magnilicent  intelligence,  its 
abulous  development  of  skill  and  scientific  knowl> 
ed<{e  are  vital  forces  that  must  win  if  they  have  half 

These  economic  problems  are  problems  that  we 
must  vision  over  years  and  decades.  They  must 
not  be  obscured  by  flucttwlion  in  exchange  or  by 
calculations  of  trade  balances  in  terms  of  war 
and  depression.  Europe  has  made  great  economic 
progress  since  the  armistice.  Its  troubles  lo-day  are 
solely  in  the  political  and  finance  fields. 

Her  social  organization,  her  aRriculturc,  industrj-, 
transportation  and  commerce  have  found  cxlraor. 
dinary  recuperative  powers  from  the  depths  of 
disorganization  and  famine  of  1919. 

These  loans  to  twenty  nations  amounted  to  about 
$10,000,000,000  and  were  nearly  all  demand  obliga- 
tions. They  now  amount  to  Sii, 500.000,000  in 
principal  and  accrued  interest,  for  interest  has  been 
practically  suspended  up  to  date.  The  terms  of 
repayment  were  to  be  determined  by  Congress  and 
Congress  has  laid  down  the  conditions  under  which 
payment  can  be  extended  over  a  term  of  tweniy- 
five  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  funding  com- 
mission to  sec  that  the>te  terms  are  carried  out,  and. 
of  course,  no  alteration  would  be  possible  except 
through  action  of  Congress. 

Certain  phases  of  the  discussion  that 
seem  to  Mr.  Hoover  to  require  emphasis  he 
elaborated  as  follows: 

First  —These  loans  arc  often  spoken  of  as  debts 
to  our  Government.  Thi'y  are,  in  (act,  debts  owing 
to  our  taxpayers.  These  loans  were  made  at  the 
urgent  rei]uest  of  the  borrowers  and  under  their 
solemn  assurances  of  repayment.  Tlie  loans  were 
individual  to  each  nation.  They  have  no  relation 
to  other  nations  or  other  debts.  The  -American 
taxpayer  did  not  participate  in  reparations  and 
acquired  no  territory  or  any  other  lienehts  under  the 
treaty  as  did  our  debtors.    There  is  no  question 


as  to  the  moral  or  contractual  obligation.  The 
repudiation  of  these  loans  would  undermine  the 
whole  fabric  of  international  good  faidi.  I  do 
not  believe  any  public  official  either  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  could  or  should  approve 
their  cancellation.     Certainly  I  do  not. 

Second — With  the  cueeption  of  some  minor 
amounts,  perhaps  s  per  cent.,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  debts  can  be  repaid  in  some  reasonable  period 
of  time  without  realization  of  the  oft-expressed 
undue  strain  on  the  debtor  countries  or  the  threat 
of  a  Hood  of  goods  from  debtor  countries  in  such 
quantity  as  would  endanger  employment  o(  the 
factories  and  workmen  of  the  United  States, 

Third^Thc  proposals  for  further  postponement 
of  payment  of  interest  tor  a  certain  number  of  years 
arise  from  the  l>clief  that  certain  countries  can  not 
physically  make  these  payments  at  the  present  time 
without  undue  strain,  or  that  postponement  of  inter- 
est would  contribute  to  the  general  economic 
stability  and  the  more  rapid  recovery  of  these 
countries  in  which  everyone  would  benefit.  The 
British  do  not  make  claims  for  such  assistance  from 
us  and  are  arranging  their  payments.  This  covers 
some  $4,750,000,000  of  the  total  debt  and  thus 
clears  up  nearly  one-half  of  the  problems  at  once. 
The  proposition,  therefore,  narrows  itself  to  debtors 
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on  the  Continent.  Our  annual  payments  from  the 
whole  of  our  Continental  debtors  would  amount  to 
a  total  of  about  $350,000,000  per  year  for  interest 
and  amortization.  Tlie  burden  of  payments  falls 
whh  different  weight  upon  each  of  Uie  nineteen 
different  debtors.  Omitting  the  possible  5  per 
cent,  that  is  hopeless  of  collection,  it  will  be  found 
that  respective  annual  payments  due  to  us  from 
different  countries  vary  m  their  burden  upon  them 
from  2  to  12  per  cent,  of  their  governmental  income. 

An  editorial  in  the  Argonaut  (San  Fran- 
cisco) for  November  4  comments  favorably 
on  Mr.  Hoover's  address,  and  intimates  that 
certain  New  York  bankers  doing  an  inter- 
national business  are  anxious  that  the 
United  States  should  cancel  the  debts  of  our 
Allies  because  they  (the  bankers)  have 
themselves  made  very  considerable  loans 
to  various  governments  in  Europe,  and  the 
value  of  the  securities  resting  upon  these 
advances  would  naturally  be  enhanced  if 
the  war  debts  were  out  of  the  way. 

Admitting  that  an  uncoUectable  debt 
between  individuals  may  well  be  written 
off  and  forgotten,  the  Argonaut  holds  that 
obligations  as  between  nations  have  another 
character: 

A  government  acting  as  a  banker  for  the  govern- 
ment of  another  nation,  for  reasons  of  international 
politics,  may  not  write  off  even  uncoUectable  debts. 
Sound  policy  requires  that  a  creditor  nation  may 
legitimately  hold  whatever  actual  or  potential  power 
there  may  be  incident  to  the  fact  that  it  stands 
creditor  to  other  nations.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
demand  for  immediate  payment  shall  be  made,  but 
it  is  both  legitimate  and  important  that  an  obliga- 
tion fairly  created  be  kept  alive.  It  is  mere  senti- 
mentalism  to  insist  that  because  a  debtor  countr>' 
may  not  for  the  moment  be  able  to  pay  its  debts 
the  sponge  shall  be  applied  to  them. 

An  Economist's  Plea  for  Cancellation 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  November  5 
Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  analyzes  Mr.  Hoover's 
Toledo  address,  taking  issue  with  each  of 
the  Secretary's  points.  Professor  Seligman 
grants,  of  course,  that  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  contractual  obligation. 
The  money  was  borrowed  at  the  request 
of  the  AUies;  it  was  loaned  in  good  faith, 
and  it  constitutes  a  valid  debt.  But  is  the 
question  of  moral  obligation  the  same? 

In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  widespread  opinion, 
the  loans  to  the  Allies  were  to  an  overwhelming 
extent  made  during  the  war  itself.  Although 
private  individuals  loaned  money  to  the  belligerents, 
not  a  cent  was  advanced  by  the  Government  until 
we  entered  the  war.  And  while  it  is  true  that  com- 
paratively small  amounts  were  lent  after  the 
Armistice,  those  loans  were  made  for  expenses 
'racted  during  the  war. 


Of  the  total  amount  of  about  ten  billions,  there 
was  loaned  to  Belgium  after  the  <tigning  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  June,  1919,  up  to  Nov.  15,  19 19,  only 
$3,000,000,  and  up  to  Xov.  15,  1920,  another  $10,- 
000,000.  To  France  about  $250,000,000  was  loaned 
from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  to  Nov. 
15,  1919,  and  another  $110,000,000  in  the  next 
year.  To  Italy  between  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
and  Nov.  15,  1919,  the  total  adN^ances  were  a  littJLe 
under  $60,000,000,  and  another  $50,000,000  be- 
tween that  date  and  Nov.   15,   1920. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the  Allies 
famished  a  huge  armed  force  which  only  with  diffi- 
culty withstood  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
huge  force  the  human  dement  was  represented  pri- 
marily by  France  and  Italy;  the  materials  were 
furnished  largely  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  food 
was  contributed  chiefly  by  the  United  States.  All 
three  elements  were  indispensable  to  the  winning 
of  the  war;  the  absence  of  any  of  them  would  have 
^>elled  disaster.  The  mere  fact  that  our  chief 
contribution  was  rendered  in  the  shape  of  book 
credits  must  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  facts. 

It  b  true  that  we  entered  the  contest  with  dean 
hands  and  with  dean  hearts;  we  poured  out  lavishly 
our  treasures  and  the  lives  of  our  soldiers;  we  had 
nothing  material  to  gain  from  victory  and  we 
sedulously  refrained  from  even  advancing  anv  claim 
to  the  di\'ision  of  the  spoils.  So  far,  so  good.  But 
consider  the  other  side  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hoover  tells  us  that  America  did  not  par- 
tidpate  in  reparations  and  acquired  no  other  bene- 
fits under  the  treaty.  Is  it  indeed  true  that  we  ac- 
auired  no  benefits  from  the  war?  Is  not  the  reverse 
lie  fact?  While  all  Europe  was  in  a  death  grapple 
we,  as  the  most  important  neutral,  remained  uoof 
and  earned  incalculable  sums. 

At  the  verv  outset  of  the  war  Europe  sent  us 
millions  of  gold  to  pay  for  our  supplies,  and  within 
a  short  time  the  flood  of  materials  which  we  sent 
abroad  created  such  a  prodigious  European  in- 
debtedness that  it  changed  the  United  States  from 
the  chief  debtor  nation  of  the  world  to  the  chief 
creditor  nation.  The  fortunes  made  in  this  country 
were  stupendous;  wages  rose  predpitately,  and  while 
Europe  was  in  the  throes  of  convidsions  we  reached 
the  dizzy  heights  of  untold  prosperity.  Is  it,  then, 
fair  to  urge  that  we  made  nothing  out  of  the  war? 

Professor  Seligman  points  out  that  while 
Great  Britain  was  borrowin<^  from  us,  she 
\vas  lending  still  more  to  France,  Italy, 
Russia  and  the  other  AUies.  She  was  able 
to  make  these  loans  because  of  our  advances. 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this: 
Can  the  Continental  countries  pay  the  debts?  Are 
they  in  any  position  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Hoover  tells  us  that  the  interest  and  amorti- 
zation charges  uix>n  the  debts  amount  to  only  from 
2  to  12  per  cent,  of  their  annual  income.  But  if 
what  has  just  been  stated  is  true,  and  if  our  in« 
sistence  on  payment  by  Great  Britain  puts  her 
into  the  unfortunate  position  of  demanding  pay* 
ment  from  the  other  Allies,  Mr.  Hoover's  figures 
must  be  at  least  doubled.  The  Allies  will  be  ^Ued 
upon  to  pay  not  from  2  to  1 2  per  cent  of  their  annual 
income,  but  from  4  to  24  per  cent.  And  24  per 
cent,  cannot  be  considered  a  negligible  sum,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
camd's  back. 
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ON  October  32  last  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Lyman  Abbott  at  New  York 
brought  a  sense  of  personal  loss  to  many 
thousands  of  Americans  of  all  ages  through- 
out the  land.  Although  in  bis  eighty- 
seventh  year,  Dr.  Abbott  had  been  active 
almost  to  the  last,  writing  editorials  for 
his  paper,  the  Ou4look,  and  addressing 
eagei  audiences  of  college  students  and  other 
gatherings  within  a  few  months  of  the  end. 
Among  the  tributes  to  Dr.  Abbott  from 
his  editorial  associates  published  in  the 
Outlook,  those  of  his  two  sons  have  a  pe- 
culiar interest.  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  Abbott, 
for  more  than  thirty  years  president  of  the 
Outlook  Company,  speaks  of  his  father  as 
a  delightful  companion — in  the  earlier 
years  in  pastimes  and  excursions  and  even 
in  some  of  the  sports  of  outdoor  life: 

For  c;(ample,  he  taught  I1U  four  Yiays,  how  to 
swim  and  was  a  good  swimmer  himself.  In  his 
later  hfe,  up  to  the  very  last,  I  would  rather  sil 
ni-d-ni  with  him  at  the  luncheon  table  than  with 
any  man  I  know — not  as  son  lunching  with  a  father, 
but  as  a  club  companion  lunching  with  a  chosen 
club  companion.  He  was  interested  in  the  whole  of  ^ 
life,  and  in  every  wholesome  expression  of  life,  from  ' 
the  "Three  Musketeers"  of  Dumas  to  William 
lames'  "Varieties  of  Religious  Experience."  He 
says  somewhere  that  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man  he 
had  an  ungovernable  temper.  Perhaps  he  had— 
no,  I  won't  say  "  perhaps,"  because  I  think  he  never 
made  a  statement  of  fact  of  which  he  was  not  sure. 
But  in  fifty  years  I  never  saw  any  display  of  temper, 
and  I  never  knew  him  to  say  a  mean  or  rankling  or 
biting  thing  in  controversy  about  anybody.  He 
had  vigor  and  decision  and  could  denounce,  but  he 
□ever  indulged  in  pin-pricks  or  in  sarcasm  for  the 
sake  of  provoking  an  opponent  in  a  contest. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  also  of  the 
Outlook  staff,  speaks  of  his  father's  life- 
long care  of  a  body  seemingly  frail: 

He  not  only  was  not  athletic;  he  seemed  to  me 
physically  weak.  And  yet,  as  I  look  back  upon 
those  days,  I  sec  that  he  was  doing  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work  requiring  frequent  draughts  upon 
his  reservoirs  of  nervous  and  muscular  \'itality. 
By  his  habit  of  saving  his  time,  by  making  '^ure  of 
sufficient  steep — he  had  trained  himself  to  be  able 
to  drop  into  a  nap  at  any  time  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances—by carefulness  in  selecting  his  physi- 
cians and  following  their  directions,  and  by  regular 
recreation  in  preparation  f-ir  work,  he  kept  those 
reservoirs  replenished. 

This  care  of  his  unathlctic  body  was  essentially 
that  of  a  good  athlete.  It  was  not  tor  his  body  s 
sake:  it  was  for  a  purpose  which  he  was  determined 
hb  body  should  serve.  He  was  in  this  respect 
a  man's  man.  As  a  youth  he  envied  in  Becchcr  the 
abounding  physique  that  was  the  opposite  of  Ills 
own;  and  as  an  old  man  he  admired  in  Roosevelt 
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the  robustness  which  he  himself  lacked.  He  had. 
however,  in  common  with  each  this  athletic  and 
masculine  point  of  view  that  regards  the  body  as 
a  means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end  through 
struggle. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Outlook, 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Townsend,  testifies  to  Dr. 
Abbott's  systematic  habits  of  work: 

Few  literary  workers  can  accomplish  more  in 
a  given  time  and  make  less  fuss  about  it  than  could 
Dr.  Abbott.  When  he  was  at  his  desk,  he  worked 
smoothly,  steadily,  and  rapidly,  without  the  slighi- 
est  nervousness  or  sign  of  excitement,  I  have 
heard  many  stenographers  say  that  he  was  the  best 
possible  giver  of  dictation  because  he  did  not  hurry 
nor  hesitate.  When  one  looks  at  the  long  list  of 
books  he  wrote  and  recalls  the  vast  number  of 
editorials,  reviews,  addresses,  and  sermons  he  pre- 
pared, one  might  suppose  him  a  slave  of  work.  Not 
a  bit  of  it;  he  was  a  stave  to  nothing.  He  was  an 
incomparable  manager  of  hb  time  and  effort. 
He  once  said  that  In  his  work  he  had  two  governing 
principles:  "  First,  not  to  do  anything  himself 
which  he  could  get  anyone  else  to  do;  second,  to 
take  his  rest  as  a  preparation  to  his  work,  and  not  as 
a  restorative  after  it."  The  first  clause  must  be 
taken  semi- playfully,  though  he  certainly  did  know 
how  to  utilize  assistance;  the  second  is  eminently 
characteristic. 
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In  the  Independent  (New  York)  for  No- 
vember II  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings 
writes  with  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
championship  of  the  cause  of  intellectual 
liberty  in  the  Christian  Church: 

The  charge  of  heresy  left  him  unruffled.  His 
nature  was  too  sweet  for  anger.  He  could  "suffer 
fools  gladly"  if  thereby  he  could  help  them  to  see 
that  the  human  mind,  discovering  and  applying 
truth,  is  the  Divine  Mind  at  work  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  brotherhood  of  man  b  a  bigger  thing  than 
the  phrases  of  a  creed  or  the  literalist  interpretation 
of  Sacred  Books.  Probably  nobody  else  was  as 
astonished  as  he  was  that  the  whole  world  quoted  his 
remark  that  "He  who  denies  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man  is  as  much  an  infidel  as  he  who  denies  the 
Fatherhood  of  God."    What  was  there  novel  about 


that?  Was  it  not  as  old  as  Christ?  The  doctrine 
of  evolution  and  the  contributions  of  arcluDology, 
history,  and  critical  scholarship  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  he  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  And  even  if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
do  so,  his  sound  common  sense  and  his  liberality  of 
spirit  would  have  made  him  denounce  as  preposter- 
ous and  immoral  the  attempts  of  ignorant  bigotry 
to  prevent  the  teaching  and  discussion  of  these 
matters. 

Dr.  Abbott's  identification  of  himself  with  a 
Christian  and  common-sense  liberalism  was  bound 
up  with  the  first  two  great  personal  enthusiasms, 
namely,  his  affection  and  admiration  for  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  His  vigorous  championing  of 
political  progressivism,  of  courageous  public  policies » 
and  of  an  Americanbm  which  has  duty  as  weU  as 
opportunity  written  in  it,  was  bound  up  with  his  later 
affection  and  admiration  for  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Steeds  for  Santa  Glaus 


DURING  the  past  few  years,  the  his- 
torian of  the  fate  of  several  of  the 
species  of  American  animals  has  had  so 
many  rather  tragic  tales  to  tell,  that  it  is  a 
real  relief  to  relate  a  story  of  a  very  different 
kind.  In  his  excellent  (if  somewhat  mourn- 
ful) Uttle  book,  "Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life" 
(1913),  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  director 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  shows  a 
drawing  of  a  tombstone,  which  he  intimates 
ought  to  be  erected  *'  sacred  to  the  memory  " 
of  some  eleven  species  of  American  birds 
(all  more  beautiful  and  useful — or  harmless 
— than  otherwise)  "exterminated  by  ci\Tl- 
ized  man,  1840-1910."  Incidentally,  the 
good  doctor  had  much  to  do  with  the  sav- 
ing and  perpetuation  of  the  remnant  of 
the  herd  of  that  noble  and  interesting 
beast,  the  American  bison,  which  was 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  present  tale  has  to  do  with  the  preser- 
vation bylUncle  Sam  of  the  steed  of  the 
children's  patron  saint,  to  wit  the  reindeer, 
which  probably  was  in  no  immediate  danger, 
because  of  the  climate  which  he  has  wisely 
chosen  to  select;  but  nevertheless  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  threatened  by  the 
general  advance  of  the  tide  of  civilization. 

The  present  stor>'  is  told  in  the  article 
entitled  "The  Reindeer  Herds  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands,''  by  Mr.  G.  Dallas  Hanna, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Scientific  Monthly, 
'*The  domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia 
were  first  introduced  into  Alaska  in  1892 
through  the  efforts  of  the  missionary,  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,"  says  Mr.  Hanna.    "The 


total  number  brought  across  Bering  Sea 
was  but  a  few  more  than  a  thousand  when 
the  Russian  Government  prohibited  further 
exportation.  This  nucleus  has  grown  enor- 
mously, and  has  been  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  separate  herds.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  is  apparently  assured  for 
many  generations,  and  the  native  race  of 
Eskimos  was  probably  saved  from  extermi- 
nation through  this  stroke  of  philanthrop>'. 
The  people  not  only  derive  food  and  cloth- 
ing from  the  herds,  but  the  meat  has  been 
sold  in  ports  as  distant  as  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.  Nothing  but  a  brilliant  future 
can  be  foreseen  for  the  industry  at  this 
tune." 

The  interesting  development  of  these 
experiments  Mr.  Hanna  traces  through  the 
article  which  follows.  As  he  says,  most  of 
the  Alaska  herds  have  been  divided  and 
subdivided  to  such  an  extent,  and  the 
records  are  so  scattered  through  Govern- 
ment reports,  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
data  on  the  rates  of  increase.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  in 
science  as  well  as  in  industr>'.  He  con- 
tinues: 

It  so  happens  that  there  are  two  independent 
herds  on  the  Pribilof,  or  Fur  Seal  Islands,  which 
furnish  records  of  considerable  value  in  this  reroect. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Ever- 
mann,  when  chief  of  the  Alaska  Fisheries  Service, 
herds  were  started  on  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
Islands  in  191 1.  The  beginning  was  made  with 
twenty-five  and  fifteen  deer  [reindecrl  respectivdy. 
and  each  year  a  census  has  been  made.  The  animids 
practically  run  wild  so  that  count  of  the  sexes 
separately  has  proved  impracticable,  but  the  total 
numbers  are  very  trustworthy. 
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Mr.  Hanna  then  shows  that  the  herds 
have  uicreased  (respectively  on  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  Islands)  from  twenty-five 
and  fifteen,  in  1911,  to  250  and  160  in  1921. 
It  is  shown  that  the  original  herd  of  twenty- 
five  deer  on  St.  Paul  Island  has  increased 
to  250-  In  addition  to  these,  an  even  hun- 
dred have  been  killed  for  food.  On  the 
smaller  island  of  St.  George  the  original 
herd  of  fifteen  has  increased  to  160  and 
e^hty-nine  have  been  killed  for  food. 
Thus  the  total  strength  of  the  two  herds  in 
1921  was  350  for  St.  Paul  and  249  for  St. 
George  Island.  When  we  consider  that  the 
animals  have  had  no  care  whatsoever  that 
reindeer  need,  the  condition  would  seem  to 
be  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

Persons  familiar  with  tbe  raising  of  these  animals 
in  Norway  [says  Mr.  Hanna]  state  that  in  ten  years 
the  origii^  herds  of  twenty-live  and  fifteen  would 
have  increased  to  500  and  300,  respectively,  if  tliey 
had  received  proper  food  and  care  and  if  the  surplus 
males  had  been  removed.  A  much  larger  number 
could  also  have  been  talten  for  food.  Nevertheless, 
the  records  possess  a  peculiar  interest  because  the 
herds  have  been  allowed  to  revert  to  a  wild  state. 
The  average  increase  each. year  has  been  a  little 
more  than  33}i  per  cent.,  when  the  animals  killed 
are  added  to  those  living.  It  is  a  little  less  than 
that  figure  when  only  those  living  are  considered. 

As  stated  above,  the  reindeer  have  re- 
verted to  the  wild  state.  The  business  of 
the  inhabitants  is  the  taking  of  seals  and 
fox  skins,  and  they  give  little  attention  to 
the  deer.  The  animals  are  never  herded  or 
placed  in  corrals.  They  resort  to  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  islands  where  they  seldom 
see  human  beings  and  are  almost  as  wary 
as  caribou.  No  use  is  made  of  them  at  all 
except  for  food. 

Some  of  the  surplus  males  are  now  taken  each 
winter,  and  the  herds  show  considerable  improve- 
ment since  the  practise  was  started  in  1915.  .  .  . 
Before  that  time  the  fighting  of  the  males  was  a 
detriment  to  the  herd  in  several  ways.  Thcj-  not 
only  killed  or  injured  each  other,  but  they  injured 
some  of  the  females  as  well.  . .  . 

-As  to  the  already  great  value  of  the  herds  to  the 
V.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  administers  the 
affairs  of  the  islands,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Each  deer  killed  is  equal  in  food  value  to  two  sheep 
which  are  imported  at  about  $15  per  head  on  the 
average.  Thus  the  equivalent  of  about  lOo  sheep 
was  taken  in  1911.  The  value  of  this  food  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  employment  of  capable  herders, 
and  the  erection  of  corrals  hir  the  care  of  the  animals. 
This  would  not  only  enable  the  removal  of  the  cor- 
rect numlier  of  males  without  the  uncertain  method 
of  shooting,  but  would  enable  the  authorities  to 
remove  the  old  and  useless  females,  as  any  wide- 
awake stockman  would  do. 

If  the  herds  continue  to  increase  during  the  next 
ten  years  as  they  have  in  the  past  ten,  there  should 
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be  about  2joo  deer  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  19J1,  and 
about  i6oo  on  St.  George.  So  large  prospective 
numbers  should  receive  care  and  attention,  because 
the  annual  increment  will  furnish  a  supply  of  excel- 
lent fresh  meat  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  needs  of 
the  islands  for  many  years. 

Since  the  reindeer  depend  upon  slow  growing 
lichens,  the  familiar  reindeer  "moss,"  for  food  in 
winter,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  herds 
do  not  increase  beyond  the  supplies  of  these  plants. 
The  islands  are  small  and  not  all  of  the  surfaces  arc 
suitable  for  grazing  by  any  means.  It  has  been 
stated  thai  this  "moss"  on  the  mainland  of  .Alaska 
replaces  itself  in  about  seven  years.  Observations 
made  by  me  on  the  Pribilofs  indicate  that  it  grows 
more  rapidly,  .\reas  completely  denuded  in  1914 
were  regrown  by  1919.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of 
growth  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  longer  growing 
season   on   the    Pribilofs   and    the   much   damper 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  solved 
on  with  the  Pribilof  herds  is  the  de- 
.  of  the  maximum  number  which  can  be 
supported.  The  Government  should  determine 
this  before  it  is  too  late.  With  competent  herders 
in  charge  of  the  animals  it  would  not  be  difficult. 

These  herds  are  under  particularly  fine  circum- 
stances for  observation  and  study.  The  most 
distant  part  of  the  island  can  easily  be  reached  in  a 
day  by  a  man  on  foot.  Strict  control  is  constantly 
maintained  by  the  agents  of  the  Government;  or 
at  any  rate  it  can  be  maintained  when  desired' 
More  is  known  of  the  wild  lite  of  the  r 
than  of  any  other  similar  area  in  our  northern  ti 
tory.  It  would  seem  that  here  is  the  place  to  main- 
tain model  reindeer  herds,  and  to  determine  many 
needed  facts  for  the  propagation  of  these  animals  on 
a  large  scale.  At  no  other  place  are  conditions  so 
favorable.  The  animals  have  no  enemies  on  the 
islands.  Dogs  are  not  permitted  to  be  landed  and 
mosquitoes  or  other  injurious  insects  are  absent. 
By  some  queer  but  fortunate  turn  of  fate,  ticks  or 
parasitic  flies  were  not  imported  with  the  original 
shipment.  No  new  stock  has  been  brought  in,  so 
breeding  and  crossing  could  here  be  studied  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 
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Since  the  foregoing  article  appeared^ 
another  still  more  elaborate  monograph, 
"Reindeer  in  Alaska"  (60  odd  pages),  has 
been  published  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  represents 
the  work  among  the  reindeer  herds  of 
Seymour  Hadwin,  chief  veterinarian  and 
parisotologist,  and  Lawrence  J.  Palmer,  of 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  Numerous 
photographs  accompany  the  text.  Addi- 
tional copies  of  this  valuable  and  interesting 
monograph  will  be  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  at  25  cents  (cash). 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  must  note 


the  striking  resemblance  between  the  rein- 
deer and  our  common  woodland  caribou, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  an  evoi 
stronger  similarity  may  have  existed  in 
comparatively  recent  (geologic)  times.  The 
woodland  caribou  is  not  uncommon  in  New 
Brunswick,  even  to-day — the  present  writer 
has  come  across  its  freshly  made  tracks  in 
that  forest  within  the  last  few  years.  Both 
types  of  deer  have  the  same  general  de- 
meanor, and  a  closer  study  of  tie  reindeer 
doubtless  would  reveal  many  closer  resem- 
blances in  otu*  recently  imported  friend  of 
technically  Asiatic  origin. 


The  New  Rent  Law  in  Spain  and  the 

Housing  Problem 


RENTS  in  Madrid  have  always  been 
^  high  in  proportion  to  those  in  other 
European  capitals,  but  they  rose  to  stag- 
gering heights  in  the  war  decade  between 
1910  and  1920.  In  1910  the  siun  total 
of  Madrid  rents  was  estimated  at  about 
76,000,000  pesetas  a  year,  exclusive  of  the 
rents  of  shops.  In  1920  over  116,000,000 
pesetas  was  paid. 

And  this  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the 
excellent  law  which  was  passed  over  a 
year  ago  and  which  is  reviewed  in  Estudio. 
This  law  provided  that  rents  in  capitals 
of  provinces  and  towns  of  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants,  which  had  not  been 
raised  since  December  31,  1914,  could  be 
raised  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Rents  below  1500  pesetas  annually,  increase  of 
ID  per  cent. 

Rents  between  z8oo  to  3000  pesetas,  increase  of 
15  per  cent. 

Rents  from  3000  up,  20  per  cent. 

This  scale  is  subject  to  change  if  improve- 
ments have  been  made  contributing  to  the 
health  and  hygiene  of  the  tenants,  or  if 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  ground  rent 

The  tenants  of  apartments  or  houses 
built  in  these  towns  since  1914  may  peti- 
tion the  courts  for  reduction  of  their  rents 
if  they  believe  them  excessive,  and  the 
principles  of  the  clause  applying  to  older 
houses  are  rigorously  applied  to  such  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  to  increases  in  rent  de- 
manded by  the  landlord.  The  landlord  is 
not  allowed  to  ask  more  than  a  month's  rent 
as  security  if  the  rent  is  paid  by  the  month. 


or  a  quarter's  rent  if  it  be  paid  in  quarterly 
instalments.  The  stipulations  of  the  law 
hold  good  if  the  house  changes  ownership, 
while  leases  not  in  conformity  to  its  spirit 
are  null  and  void. 

The  rent  cases  are  tried  before  the 
Municipal  Court  Judge  of  the  district  with 
two  referees  who  are  house-owners  and  tax- 
payers of  more  than  foiu*  years'  residence 
in  the  district  and  two  reputable  referees 
appointed  by  the  tenant.  The  landlord  is 
given  twenty-foiu*  hours  to  reconsider  his 
demands  and,  if  recalcitrant,  the  case  is 
tried  within  forty-eight  hours  and  decision 
must  be  made  either  the  same  day  or  the 
next  thereafter!  The  coiu*t  must  at  the 
same  time  have  the  premises  inspected  and 
make  a  report  as  to  their  condition,  from 
the  view  of  hygiene  and  public  health, 
to  the  medical  authorities. 

In  Madrid,  according  to  Nuestro  Tiempo, 
housing  was  inadequate  in  19 10.  Other 
European  cities  had  a  house  for  every  eight 
to  sixteen  inhabitants,  but  Madrid  had 
only  one  for  every  43.34.  Barcelona  had 
one  for  every  16.16,  Valencia  one  for  13.20, 
Seville  one  for  11.02;  Zaragoza  one  for 
13.67 ;  and  Murda  one  for  5.24. 

Added  to  this  crowding,  from  1916  to 
1920,  there  were  162 1  fewer  houses  built  in 
Madrid  than  for  the  period  from  1911  to 
1916.  We  must  consider  that  Madrid  had 
a  population  of  584,117  souls  in  19 10,  and 
in  1920,  671,175.  So  there  was  an  increase 
of  56,100  inhabitants,  while  there  was  an 
increase  of  only  1485  houses.  One  house 
was  therefore  built  for  every  37.7  natives. 
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so  that  6250  houses  should  have  been  built 
instead  of  1485. 

One  good  point  must  be  noted.  The 
old  houses  in  Madrid  are  so  unsanitary  and 
crowded  that  they  resemble  the  peasant 
houses  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  cup- 
boards are  opened  in  the  walls  at  bedtime. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  the  Madrileflos  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  seen 


the  apartment  in  a  primitive  spirit  of  open 
doors  and  no  privacy  equaled  only  by  our 
log  cabin  of  frontier  or  mountain  districts. 
Typhoid  fever,  due  largely  to  overcrowding 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions,  typhus,  and 
smallpox,  claJm  heavy  tolls  of  victims  every 
summer,  and  the  clause  in  the  new  law 
directed  at  the  high  mortahty  rate  will 
benefit  not  only  the  natives  but  the  stranger. 


Italy's  New  Leader 


ON  OCTOBER  30,  after  a  bloodless 
revolution,  a  new  cabinet  was  formed 
in  Italy,  headed  by  Signor  Benito  Mussolini 
as  Premier,  holding  also  the  portfolios  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Interior.  This  was 
indeed  a  remarkable  personal  triumph  for 
Mussolini,  who  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  had  been  a  Socialist.  In  order  to 
obtain  an  outline  of  his  views  on  public 
affairs  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  interviewed  Signor  Mussolini 
shortly  before  his  accession  to  power. 

Before  the  war  Mussolini  had  been  editor 
of  Avanti,  the  official  organ  of  the  Italian 
Socialist  Party.  But  when  he  lost  faith  in 
internationalism,  he  left  that  journal  and 


later  was  expelled  from  the  Sodalist  Party. 
He  then  founded  the  Popolo  d'ltalia,  and 
advocated  Italian  intervention  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies.  He  entered  the  army  as 
corporal  of  the  Bersaglieri.  Hia  leadership 
in  the  new  party  formed  after  the  war  to 
combat  the  Socialists,  is  reviewed  elsewhere 
in  this  number  by  Mr.  Simonds. 

To  the  Guardian  correspondent  Signor 
Mussolini  admitted  that  the  disturbances 
in  Italy  have  created  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression in  foreign  countries,  and  have 
tended  to  mislead  opinion  as  to  the  true 
intentions  of  the  Fascisti.  He  himself,  he 
said,  was  keenly  desirous  of  peace  and 
reconstructioa.     He  feels  that  Italy  needs 
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to  get  back  to  work,  but  Fascist  interven- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground. 

"Our  subsequent  policy  will  be  inspired  by  the 
love  of  our  country  and  of  the  working  people.  We 
shall  call  a  general  election  as  soon  as  peace  and 
nonnal  activity  have  been  restored.  I  feel  certain, 
however,  that  the  Government  will  realize  our 
strength  and  our  single-minded  desire  to  attain 
peace  and  freedom  for  all,  and  for  every  p>olitical 
party.  The  present  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then, 
must  be  dissolved;  our  party  will  emerge  victorious 
from  the  polling.  As  soon  as  we  are  m  power  we 
shall  proceed  to  carry  out  our  program." 

"At  present,"  I  asked,  "you  have  thousands  of 
armed  followers,  the  so-called  'Black  Shirts.'  How 
could  you  reconcile  the  existence  of  two  armies — 
the  regular  army  and  your  'Black  Shirts* — if  you 
were  the  head  or  even  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment?" 

"As  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  with  a  Fascist  pro- 
gram I  should  at  once  intimate  to  the  Italian  people 
that  bloodshed  must  cease.  Everyone  must  work 
and  act  for  the  welfare  of  the  countr>'.  There  will 
be  no  reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
'Black  Shirt'  army.  They  must  obey  my  orders 
and  keep  the  peace.  In  common  with  all  other 
Italian  citizens  they  must  abandon  political  an- 
tagonisms in  order  to  serve  the  great  common  cause, 
the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country." 

"What  will  be  your  home  and  foreign  policy?'* 

"I  love  the  working  classes.  The  supreme  am- 
bition and  the  dearest  hope  of  my  life  has  been,  and 


is  still,  to  see  them  better  treated  and  enjoying 
conditions  of  life  worthy  of  the  citizens  of  a  great 
nation.  They  have  a  just  claim  to  humane  conditions 
and  to  a  reward  proportionate  to  their  labor.  But 
men  have  duties  as  well  as  rights.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  class  war,  but  in  cooperation  between  classes. 
The  Fascbt  Government  will  devote  all  its  cflForts 
to  the  creation  of  an  agrarian  democracy  based  on 
the  principle  of  small  ownership.  The  great  estates 
must  be  handed  over  to  peasant  communities;  the 
great  capitalists  of  agriculture  must  submit  to  a 
process  of  harmonization  of  their  rights  with  those 
of  the  peasants. 

"  In  foreign  policy  we  shaU  be  good  friends  'mXh. 
all  those  nations  which  are  worthy  of  our  friendship; 
but  we  shall  be  bitter  enemies  of  those  nations  which 
will  not  realize  that  Italy  will  never  assert  aims 
conflicting  with  the  rights  of  other  peoples." 

"What  will  be  your  program  for  improving  the 
financial  situation  of  the  country?" 

"The  most  energetic  measures  will  be  taken  to 
deal  with  the  financial  situation.  We  must  spend 
less  and  earn  more.  The  budget  will  be  balanced 
as  speedily  as  possible.  We  cannot  afford  to  import 
thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  every  year.  The  people 
must  eat  less  bread.  All  state  expenditure  must  be 
ruthlessly  cut  down.  Our  motto  will  be  the  utmost 
economy.  If  the  situation  should  call  for  it  we 
shall  return  to  the  war-time  system  of  bread  cards. 

"Personally  I  am  not  longing  for  power.  I  am 
not  so  foolish  as  to  desire  office  from  personal  am- 
bition. I  know  I  am  a  very  prominent  leader  in 
Italian  politics.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  become 
a  Minister,  a  Premier,  in  order  to  exercise  my 
authority.'' 


Does  the  Mocker  Mock? 


IN  the  strictly  scientific  magazine  of 
western  ornithology,  the  Condor  (pub- 
lished at  Pasadena,  CaUf .,)  appeared  (in  the 
September-October  issue)  a  rather  technical 
but  thoughtfully  presented  consideration  of 
this  interesting  question,  by  Donald  R. 
Dickey.  In  the  case  of  a  certain  mocker, 
which  had  been  heard  to  reproduce  the 
notes  of  the  sparrow  hawk,  the  killdeer  and 
the  cactus  wren,  Mr.  Dickey  asks,  *'may 
not  this  be  a  case  of  parallel  ability  and 
adventitious  similarity  rather  than  indi- 
vidual mimicry?' '  He  considers  it  possi- 
ble that  the  repetition  of  other  bird's  notes 
by  the  mocker  may  be  *'  induced  parallelism, 
rather  than  true  mimesis."    He  continues: 

We  have  all  heard  bird  notes  that  resembled 
those  of  insects  which  were  vocal  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  but  we  do  not  suggest  that  one  learned 
from  the  other!    The  sound  of  the  rattlesnake  has 
no  connection  with  the  "  rattle-weed  "  save  in  similar- 
ity, and  sometimes  fortuitous  propinquity.     Admit 
that  the  insect  vocalization  might  activate  the  grass- 
Uw«.^j.  sparrow,  the  weed  might  activate  the  rattler, 
.  by  the  same  token,  the  killdeer  might  acti- 
it  not  teach,  the  mockingbird.  .  . 
rience  with  caged  birds  might  argue  against 


this  perhaps  fanciful  h>T5othesis,  for  "teachers'*  are 
employed,  I  believe,  to  develop  the  maximum 
purity  of  tone  and  variety  in  "Roller"  canaries. 
But  is  not  this  purely  for  the  purpose  of  ultra-refine- 
ment? Every  child  has  an  inherent  capacity  for 
running  and  leaping  of  a  very  creditable  sort,  yet 
a  pacemaker  is  necessary-  to  develop  a  winning 
athlete  in  an  01>'mpic  track  meet.  In  summing  up, 
then,  no  claim  is  made  that  the  perfection  of  the 
mocker's  so-called  ** imitation"  is  attamed  without 
examples  to  copy — without  oral  assistance — but 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  basic  phrases  of  a 
mockingbird's  vocabulary  which  stimulate  the  notes 
of  other  birds  may  well  be  as  intrinsic  a  part  of 
his  transmitted  vocal  ability  as  are  those  other 
interludes  which  have  no  analogies  among  other 
species. 

But  if,  as  Mr.  Dickey  seems  to  be  argu- 
ing, the  mocker's  throat  is  full  of  all  kinds  of 
natural  sounds  (so  to  speak),  but  he  merely 
fires  them  off  at  random,  with  no  idea  of 
imitating  anything,  but  happens  to  repro- 
duce the  notes  of  a  blue  jay,  who  chances  to 
be  calling  at  the  moment,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  he  at  once  changes  his  note,  and 
keeps  changing  it  (as  the  present  writer  has 
heard  him  do)  until  he  has  caught  the  pre- 
cise tone  of  the  jay? 
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Why  the  Little  Entente? 


THE  first  number  of  Foreign  Ajffairs, 
a  quarterly  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
(New  York),  contains  valuable  articles  on 
foreign  politics  and  international  relations. 
One  of  these,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  as 
clearly  as  any  the  dignity  and  character 
of  the  enterprise,  is  a  contribution  by  the 
Premier  of  Czechoslovakia,  Eduard  Benes, 
entitled  "The  Little  Entente."  Since  Dr. 
Benes,  as  the  representative  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, was  identified  from  the  beginning 
with  the  movement  that  became  known  as 
the  Little  Entente,  his  statements  regard- 
ing its  purpose  and  aims  are  in  the  highest 
degree  authoritative. 

In  1919,  when  Hungary  had  become  the 
center  of  a  reactionary  monarchistic  move- 
ment, having  the  restoration  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  as  its  aim,  Czechoslovakia  had  pro- 
tested to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the 
Supreme  Council  had  announced  Allied 
opposition  to  a  Hapsburg  government  in 
Hungary.  This  action  checked  but  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  propaganda,  and  in 
1920  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  con- 
cluded a  defensive  convention,  providing 
that  the  two  states  should  mutually  help 
each  other  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack 
by  Hungary.  In  the  following  year  Ru- 
mania joined  in  the  obligation. 

Defense  against  Hungary,  however,  was 
only  a  part  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  al- 
liance. During  the  negotiations  leading 
up  to  the  defensive  agreement  there  emerged 
the  question  of  establishing  a  Central 
European  group,  which  while  carrying  out 
the  work  of  its  own  consolidation  should 
aid  the  general  task  of  reconstruction. 

The  task  was  conceived  in  a  very  real  and  prac- 
tical sense  and  in  the  clear  consciousness  that  it 
could  not  be  accomolished  at  a  stroke,  but  only 
step  by  step.  The  eWution  of  the  Little  Entente 
itself  is  a  proof  of  this  fact.  In  its  first  stage  it 
was  composed  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia 
alone  and  its  aims  were  summed  up  in  the  defensive 
treaty  against  Hungary.  Rumania  was  joined  up 
with  these  two  only  by  means  of  negotiations  which 
took  place  among  the  statesmen  of  the  three  coun- 
tries, and  through  a  verbal  acknowledgment  that 
in  the  event  of  a  fight  against  Magyar  aggression 
there  would  be  a  strong  coipmunity  of  interest.  It 
was  not  until  April  23,  192 1,  that  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  three.  The  narrow,  formal  con- 
tents of  the  accord  between  the  three  Central 
European  states  was  supplemented  by  an  ever- 
growing political  harmony  m  all  that  concerned  the 
fundamental  problems  of  Central   Europe.     Not 


only  did  there  exist  an  identity  of  opinion  as  regards 
relations  with  Hungary — all  three  states  desii^  to 
be  on  the  very  best  terms  with  Hungary — but  there 
was  a  general  accord  on  the  Central  European 
problem  as  a  whole,  especially  as  regards  the  effort 
to  restore  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  under  the 
cloak  of  a  "Danubian  Federation."  And,  what 
was  most  important  of  all,  there  was  absolute 
unanimity  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  a  common 
policy — a  unanimity  which  bestowed  on  the  Little 
Entente  its  European  significance  and  enabled  it 
to  fulfill  its  general  political  mission. 

After  the  alliance  had  been  formed  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  states  adjusted  their 
relations  with  its  members  and  thus  were 
in  a  measure  drawn  into  the  inner  circle. 
Thus  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
Italy  and  Jugoslavia  in  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo.  Czechoslovakia  and  Italy  joined 
in  a  similar  understanding  in  the  matter  of 
common  defense  against  attempts  at  Haps- 
burg restoration.  A  treaty  concluded  a 
year  ago  between  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia recognized  the  territories  of  the 
two  states,  as  defined  in  the  peace  treaties, 
and  provided  for  mutual  neutrality  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration.  A 
little  later  a  similar  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Austria. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  political  mean- 
ing of  the  cooperation  with  the  Little  Entente  of 
these  three  states.  Central  Europe  ceases  to  be 
a  scene  of  political  chaos  and  is  growing  into  a  firm 
structure  consolidated  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  p>eace  treaties — a  structure  whose  central  point 
is  the  alliance  formed  by  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia 
and  Rumania. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  one  gap  in  the  structure. 
Hungary  still  stands  outside.  She  has  excluded 
herself  by  virtue  of  her  pohcy,  directed  as  it  is 
against  the  security  of  her  neighbors.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  isolation  cannot  be  permanent, 
and  that  Hungary  too  will  one  day  take  the  place 
in  this  Central  European  peace  bloc  which  is  hers 
both  politically  and  economically. 

The  significance  of  the  Little  Entente  for  peace 
and  consolidation  would  not,  of  course,  have  been 
fully  grasped  if  that  group  had  confined  itself 
soldy  to  its  political  program  and  had  not  demon- 
strated its  no  less  important  economic  aspect.  The 
consultations  which  preceded  and  which  accom- 
panied the  negotiations  for  political  agreement 
among  the  states  of  the  Little  Entente  and  the  states 
associated  with  them,  contributed  substantially  to 
facilitating  and  accelerating  agreement  on  economic 
matters  as  well.  They  went  band  in  hand  with 
them,  supplemented,  extended  and  indeed  prac- 
tically evoked  them. 

From  the  beginning  the  Little  Entente 
policy  has  included  economic  agreements, 
collaboration  and  mutual  help. 
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The  Work  of  the  Agricultural  Explorer 


THE  great  work  of  plant  introduction, 
as  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  described  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York) 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Jones,  his  article  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Wallace.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment employs  a  little  band  of  agricul- 
tural explorers — '*Columbuses  of  the  plant 
world/'  Mr.  Jones  calls  them — to  ransack 
the  globe  for  vegetable  products  suitable 
for  introduction  into  this  country,  is  a  fact 
unknown  to  many  citizens  who  benefit  by 
the  work  of  these  tireless  travelers.  A  still 
greater  portion  of  the  public  will  doubtless 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  these  explorers 
have,  within  the  past  25  years,  sent  to  our 
country  more  than  51,000  lots  of  grains, 
fruits,  forage  crops,  vegetables  and  other 
plants  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  American  plant  breeders  and  experi- 
menters.   Says  the  writer: 

Despite  myriad  dangers,  the  intrepid  plant 
hunters  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  constantly  penetrating  the  wildernesses 
of  Africa,  China.  Mancnuria,  the  Philippines,  South 
America,  Egvpt,  and  elsewhere,  veritably  combing 
these  distant  regions  for  samples  of  native  plant 
treasures  that  may  be  introduced  to  .Vmerica  and 
tested  out  on  our  soil.  If  the  new  products  are 
found  satisfactory,  they  are  added  as  permanent 
assets  to  our  crop  schedules  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  prosper.  The  range  of  climatic, 
soil,  and  topographical  conditions  in  the  United 
States  is  so  wide  and  varied  that  practically  every 
crop  or  plant  thai  can  be  grown  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  can  be  raised  successfully  in  some  part  of  the 
United  States.  Some  of  our  agricultural  lands  that 
previously  were  relatively  cheap  and  unimportant, 
have  been  made  valuable  as  a  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  certain  foreign  crops  that  were  found 
to  be  ideally  adapted  to  the  particular  soil  and 
climate  of  the  region. 

Farmers  in  the  north  plains  States  (North  and 
South  Dakota,  western  ^linnesota  and  Montana) 
depend  largely  on  the  high-yielding  durum  wheat 
that  was  first  introduced  from  Russia  (it  constitutes 
15  per  cent,  of  the  spring  wheat  crop).  The  area 
devoted  to  this  crop  averages  3H  million  acres. 
In  IQ2I  it  wah  almost  five  million.  In  the  past  five 
years,  the  quantity  raised  annually  has  ranged  from 
26,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushcb.  The  average 
annual  production,  at  one  dollar  a  bushel,  would 
amount  to  $40,000,000. 

California  is  now  able  to  market  in  excess  of  13,- 
000,000  boxes  of  navel  oranges  annually,  as  a  result 
of  the  introduction  of  this  fruit  from  Brazil.  Our 
average  Japanese  rice  crop  of  over  47,000,000 
bushels,  in  the  past  three  years,  is  valued  at  an 
average  of  $16,000,000  a  year.  The  comparatively 
small  sum  that  the  Government  spent  in  studying, 
introducing  and  establishing  this  mdustry  was  well 
invested. 


Corn  would  never  grow  satisfactorily  in  the  south- 
western and  plains  States.  The  importation  of 
Sudan  grass,  and  of  grain  sorghums,  including  kafir, 
milo  and  feterita — drought-resisting  grain  crops — 
found  and  intrcxluced  by  Uncle  Sam"s  plant  hunters 
— now  enables  fanners  in  these  semi-arid  regions 
to  grow  about  $105,000,000  worth  of  these  crops 
annually.  Egyptian  cotton,  introduced  by  the 
same  agencies,  yields  annually  approximately  17,- 
500,000  pounds  of  lint  valued  at  over  $6,000,000 
by  Arizona  and  California  growers. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  foreign  crops  and 
fruits  that  have  been  established  in  this  country 
through  the  crop  introduction  activities  of  thie 
Department  of  .\griculture. 

Dr.  David  Fairchild,  in  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  who 
has  done  more  than  anybody  else  in  this 
country  to  vary  the  bill-of-fare  of  the 
American  people,  complains  that  a  great 
many  excellent  new  vegetable  foods  are 
neglected  by  the  public.  Here  is  a  partial 
enumeration: 

Guatemalan  avocado,  a  fruit  more  nourishing  than 
bread  or  rice;  Guatemalan  chayote,  a  vegetable 
resembling  our  squash;  dasheen  from  the  West 
Indies,  a  potato-like  root  crop  that  grows  in  sections 
of  the  South  where  potatoes  will  not  thrive;  Co- 
lombian giant  blackberry',  the  world's  lairgest 
edible  berr>',  growing  to  a  length  of  2.^2  inches; 
Andes  berr>',  like  the  raspbcrr>'  in  growth,  with  fruit 
resembling  our  black berr>';  Andean  cherry,  large 
and  sweet;  pejibaye,  a  Costa  Rican  plum,  the  size 
of  an  apricot  and  resembling  the  chestnut  in  char- 
acter and  flavor;  telfaeria,  a  gourd  seed  from  German 
East  .\frica,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  tasting 
like  our  butternut;  soy  bean  from  China  and  Japan, 
nutritious,  rich  in  oil,  with  nutty  flavor;  Indian 
mango,  a  fruit  with  combination  apricot  and  pine- 
apple flavor. 

One  of  the  chief  original  promoters  of  the 
beneficent  work  here  described  was  Mr. 
Barbour  Lathrop,  of  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  his  individual  work  in  discovering 
and  introducing  many  foreign  plants,  nuts,  and 
fruits  into  this  countr>',  Mr.  Latnrop,  in  company 
with  David  Fairchild,  now  chief  of  the  office, 
traveled  at  Mr.  Lathrop's  expense  for  three  years 
through  many  countries,  collecting  new  plants  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  future  broad  and  con- 
structive effort. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  exploring  scientbts,  Frank 
N.  Meyer,  finally  lost  his  life  in  the  service,  after 
passing  through  experiences  that  would  match  the 
tales  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  In  the  nine  years  spent 
in  China,  Siberia,  Turkestan  and  Korea,  he  walked 
over  10,000  miles  in  search  of  agricultural  gems. 
Alone  and  miles  from  help  he  fought  oflf  Chinese 
ruffians  who  sought  to  hinder  his  work.  For  from 
six  to  eight  months  he  traveled  through  the  wilder- 
ness without  seeing  another  white  man.  Dur- 
ing  this   time   he   gathered   and   transmitted    to 
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Washington  thousands  of  plants  that  have  enriched 
many  farmers. 

His  invaluable  work  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
his  accidental  drowning  while  en  route  home,  but 
the  memory  of  his  achievements  is  kept  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  other  workers  in  the  service  by  the 
*'  Frank  N.  Meyer  Medal"  awarded  annually  by  the 
American  Genetic  Association  for  the  most  out- 
standing achievement  in  plant  introduction  work. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Shantz,  another  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural explorers,  has  invaded  the  innermost 
jungles  of  darkest  Africa,  on  a  pooo-mile  trip,  in 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable  ever  made  by 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  plant  hunters.  Personally,  he 
has  sent  in  1600  specunens  of  various  kinds  of  Afri- 
can fruits,  nuts,  sorghums,  and  other  unusual 
horticultural  products. 

In  Cape  Colony  Doctor  Shantz  obtained  cuttings 
of  the  spMcckboom,  a  forage  crop  that  gives  evidences 
of  adaptation  to  culture  under  Califomian  con- 
ditions; and  he  collected  also  many  samples  of 
forage  and  desert  plants  that  thrive  under  African 
arid  land  conditions,  and  that  may  be  of  impor- 
tance in  vegetating  our  Western  ranges. 


Still  another  globe-circling  tour  of  the  type  that 
our  agricultural  explorers  frequently  make  was  a 
recent  expedition  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Rock  to  Burma,  to 
obtain  the  seed  of  the  real  chaulmugra  tree.  From 
this  tree  comes  chaulmugra  oil,  from  which  is 
derived  the  only  cure  so  far  found  for  leprosy. 

After  many  false  quests  in  different  parts  of 
Burma,  where  he  found  numerous  so-called  chaul- 
mugra trees,  but  few  that  were  bearing  the  essential 
fruit  and  seed.  Doctor  J^ock  was  finally  successful 
in  gathering  enough  of  these  remarkable  seeds  to 
establish  plantations  in  Hawaii. 

While  these  scientists  were  searching  for  their 
objects  in  Africa  and  Burma,  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe 
was  currying  the  paths  and  byways  of  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile  for 
other  plant  treasures.  During  a  journey  of  6000 
miles  ne  secured  23  new  varieties  of  avocadoes,  or 
alligator  pears,  also  the  pejibaye,  an  American 
cousin  of  the  Egyptian  date  palm;  the  Colombian 
giant  blackberry,  a  "white  blackberry,"  several 
different  kinds  of  South  American  peaches  and  ap- 
ples, a  remarkable  dwarf  orange,  and  a  new  type 
of  wild  potato. 


PortugaPs  Losses  in  the  World  War 


ENGLAND'S  century-old  ally,  Portugal, 
did  yeoman  service  at  her  section  of 
the  front  in  France,  but  in  these  days  of 
sordid  reckoning  of  the  costs  it  would  seem 
that  the  Portuguese  will  have  a  formidable 
debt  to  pay  for  their  generous  fidelity. 
Senhor  Anselmo  de  Andrade,  in  a  brochure 
of  O  Instituto,  declares  that  if  the  Portu- 
guese finances  were  bad  before  the  war  they 
are  now  in  the  worst  possible  shape.  The 
trade  deficit  grew  to  alarming  figures  and 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  tripled.  Fi- 
nancially, the  debt  exceeds  the  income  twice 
and  a  new  debt  of  700,000  contos  has  been 
incurred.  And  to  meet  this  crisis  nothing 
better  has  been  devised  than  the  ceaseless 
issue  of  paper  money. 
Senhor  de  Andrade  writes: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  woes  of  Portugal 
come  from  the  trade  deficit.  The  high  cost  of 
living,  the  growth  of  the  public  debt,  the  fall  of 
the  exchange  rate  are  aU  due  to  it,  and  it  should 
have  been  fought  by  increased  labor  and  production. 
But  just  at  this  moment  the  Ministry  decided  to 
decree  an  eight-hour  work  day  which  decreased  our 
production  when  stn  increase  was  most  urgent. 
Economy  was  also  imperative,  but  the  public  dis- 
bursements were  tripled.  The  last  budget  before 
the  war  was  73,000  contos  and  the  first  after  the 
armistice  rose  to  222,000  contos. 

A  great  deal  of  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  a  natural  reaction  after  the  gloom  of  the  war 
period  and  the  banks  also  engaged  in  the  floating 
of  doubtful  enterprises.  Profiteers  and  paupers 
alike  threw  away  money  recklessly,  selling  anything 
they  had  in  the  competition  of  prodigality. 


As  less  work  was  done,  products  were  fewer  and 
more  expensive,  while  wages  had  to  go  up  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  And  as  on  one  hand 
the  employees  had  to  demand  wages  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  products  and  the 
employers  had  to  demand  prices  to  compensate 
them  for  the  high  wages,  the  cost  of  all  living 
necessities  rose.  If  the  wages  were  not  conceded 
strikes  were  declared,  with  loss  of  production  and 
rise  of  prices  for  commodities.  Thus  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  trade  deficit  is  rendered 
increasingly  difficult  by  the  conduct  of  our 
ministry,  employers,  workmen  and  the  new  rich. 
The  last  are  not  the  least  guilty.  Their  entrance 
on  the  scene  is  not  surprising,  whether  they 
rouse  our  envy,  laughter  or  indignation.  They 
are  a  product  of  vicious  and  decadent 
plutocracies.  There  are  portraits  in  Petronius' 
satires  which  resemble  to  the  life  some  of  our  mush- 
room capitalists.  Many  who  were  satisfied  with 
their  life  of  the  well-to-do  middle  class  are  running 
into  debt  and  spending  their  capital  and  gambling 
in  stocks.  This  loss  of  national  reserves  and  lack 
of  thrift  is  grave  enough,  but  the  laboring  classes  are 
also  influenced  disastrously  by  it.  The  demands  of 
labor  and  the  revolutionary  character  of  their  claims 
would  never  have  become  so  acute  without  the  idle- 
ness and  provocative  ostentation  of  the  new  rich. 

/Vs  the  government  had  to  meet  its  war  expenses, 
it  made  paper  money  by  the  bushel.  The  bank 
notes  before  the  war  were  only  100,000  contos. 
while  they  are  now  400,000  with  only  a  third  gold 
guarantee.  Brazilian  and  Argentine  money  which 
was  formerly  only  half  the  value  of  ours  is  now 
rated  as  high.  The  only  remedy  to  thb  crisis  would 
be  to  destroy  the  notes  as  they  return  to  the  bank 
until  their  circulation  is  reduced  to  the  former  limit, 
but  this  measure  would  require  a  loan  or  a  surplus 
in  the  income  of  the  budget,  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  when  there  b  a  certain  deficit  of  116,000 
contos. 
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Senhor  de  Andrade  concludes  that  the 
peace  which  should  have  been  the  recom- 
pense was  a  further  penance  for  Portugal. 
The  result  is  a  greater  penury  in  the  treasury 


and  a  very  great  financial  disorder  among 
all  classes  of  Portuguese  society.  The  coun- 
try is  paying  dearly  for  its  chivalric  raUy 
to  an  old  tradition. 


The  Technique  of  the  Safe-Breaker 


THE  history  of  the  long  contest  be- 
tween safe-makers  and  safe-breakers 
is  most  entertainingly  told  in  the  two  last 
numbers  of  the  Scientific  American  (New 
York)  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Smith,  one  of  our 
leading  authorities  on  criminals  and  their 
ways,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  has  been 
personally  acquainted  with  every  prominent 
bank  criminal  in  the  country.  The  contest 
has  been  a  struggle  of  wits,  in  which  an  im- 
mense amount  of  technical  skill  has  been 
displayed  on  both  sides.  The  varying  for- 
tunes of  this  conflict  have  been  analogous 
to  those  of  the  contest  between  armor- 
makers  and  projectile-makers  in  the  realm 
of  another  kind  of  warfare. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  approved  method  of 
opening  a  safe  was  to  drill  a  hole  in  its 
soft  steel  wall  and  insert  a  charge  of  pow- 
der. The  case-hardened  steel  safe  made  this 
method  obsolete,  though  there  are  fiction- 
writers  of  to-day  who  fondly  imagine  that 
it  still  prevails.  The  triumph  of  the  safe- 
builder  was,  however,  short-lived.  The 
next  stage  in  the  struggle  was  marked  by 
the  introduction  into  the  art  of  safe- 
breaking  of  nitro-glycerine,  called  **soup'* 
in  the  argot  of  crime,  applied  by  the  type 
of  cracksman  who  came  to  be  known  as  a 
**yegg.'*  The  drill  was  discarded;  a  little 
*'soup,"  allowed  to  seep  into  any  handy 
crevice,  was  exploded  by  a  detonating  cap, 
and  this  procedure  was  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary  to  blast  away  the  steel  barriers 
piece  by  piece.  The  process  was  slow  but 
sure.  At  the  cost  of  much  disastrous  experi- 
ence the  yeggs  learned  how  to  make  nitro- 
glycerine from  dynamite,  carry  it  safely  in 
rubber  bottles,  and  apply  it  in  proper  doses 
by  means  of  a  cup  of  putty  or  soap  stuck  to 
the  safe. 

The  next  step  in  the  safe-breaker's 
progress  was  no  less  revolutionary.  We 
read: 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  nitro-glyccrine  was 
already  giving  officers,  bankers  and  safe-makers 
more  than  they  wanted  to  deal  with,  reports  began 
to  come  in  of  the  burning  open  of  safes  oy  means  of 


the  oxyacetylene  torch.  There  had  been  a  bruit 
of  this  thing  for  some  time  before  and  the  safe- 
makers  had  been  at  work  upon  safes  which  might 
resist  the  fiery  tongue  of  this  new  technical  imple- 
ment. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  success  of  the  acetylene 
torch  against  modem  safes  seemed  to  be  in  doubt, 
but  this  was  not  due  in  any  way  to  the  successful 
measures  of  safe  manufacturers  but  to  the  fact  that 
an  effective  torch  and  its  tanks  of  oxygen  and 
acetylene  gas  form  a  heavy  and  unwieldy  contriv- 
ance, not  easily  carried  about  without  attracting 
attention.  This  fault  limited  the  use  of  this  new 
technical  device  of  the  robbers  and  still  limits  it  to 
some  extent,  though  the  burglars  have  Qianaged  to 
reduce  the  size  and  weight  of  their  outfits  greatly. 
However,  the  torch  has  been  applied  to  safes  with 
disconcerting  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  police  blotters  and  reports  of  the  bankers* 
associations  will  demonstrate  this  beyond  dispute. 

When  events  showed  the  manufacturers  that  the 
torch  would  bite  through  any  of  the  safes  in  exis- 
tence, they  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  making  a 
new  box  which  would  resist  heat  sufficiently  to  foil 
the  robbers.  The  fundamental  mistake  in  this 
line  of  experimentation  must  be  app>arent  to  the 
least  technical  mind.  The  steel  which  goes  into 
the  making  of  a  safe  must  be  fused,  cast  and  forged, 
no  matter  what  sp>ecial  ingredients  it  may  contain  to 
contribute  to  its  high  fusion  ix)int.  It  is  certainly 
no  feat  of  logic  to  reason  that  whatever  may  be  fused 
once  may  be  fused  again  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  fact 
that  the  welding  torch  develops  temperatures  ouite 
high  enough  to  melt  any  steel  known.  Nevertheless, 
a  series  of  so-called  manganese  steel  safes  was  issued 
and  sold  to  many  bankers  under  the  claim  that  they 
could  not  be  melted  with  the  oxyacetylene  torch 
or  that,  owing  to  their  sp)ecial  structure,  they  could 
not  be  melted  without  destroying  the  contents,  in 
which  case  the  buiglars  w^ould  leave  them  alone. 

The  safe  which  cannot  be  melted  with  the  torch  b 
as  much  a  chimera  as  were  those  early  safes  with 
special  packing  that  was  to  foil  the  old  powder  man's 
drill.  The  solution  of  the  safe-maker's  problem 
does  not  lie  in  high-fusion-point  metal.  What  the 
acetylene  flame  will  not  do  the  electric  welding- 
torch  certainly  will  accomplish,  and  burglars  may 
find  ways  of  employing  it  sooner  than  b  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

While  it  b  true  that  the  acetylene  torch  wiU  melt 
away  any  metal  practicable  for  safes  it  b  also  a  fact 
that  the  best  ana  latest  kinds  of  safe  and  vault  doors 
are  so  heavy  and  so  well  constructed  that  the  torch 
man  cannot  enter  them  in  the  time  allowed  him  for 
a  burglary,  i.  e.,  between  Saturday  night  and 
Monday  morning.  Experiments  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Washington  showed 
that  a  metal  called  infusite,  a  special  cast  iron  al- 
loyed with  copper,  resbted  the  torch  seven  times~a5 
long  as  ordinaiy  steel,  ^nd  vault  doors  made  of  thb 
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sub^taQce  have  been  employed  by  the  Government. 
The  makers,  however,  ao  not  claim  that  the  torch 
wiir  not  melt  infusite.  They  simply  put  their 
fkithy  as  do  the  makers  of  the  screwdoor  safe,  in 
big,  heavy,  expensive  equipment,  too  ponderous  for 
the  cracksman  or  torchman  to  manage  in  the  time 
nature  gives  him. 

Safe  manufacturers  had  seen  that  the  only  real 
hope  of  defeating  the  burglars  lay  in  very  large  and 
heavy  steel  boxes,  which  because  of  their  very 
ponderousness  could  not  be  opened  with  either  nitro 
or  the  torch  in  the  few  hours  allowed  the  robber  for 
his  work.  As  a  result  of  experimentation  along  this 
line  there  was  gradually  evolved  what  is  commonly 
termed  the  screwdoor  safe.  There  are  various 
makes  of  this  kind  of  strongbox  and  several  special 
styles.  I  do  not  know  that  one  is  better  than 
another  and  I  speak  of  the  screwdoor  safe  as  a  type, 
not  as  the  product  of  any  one  maker.  Such  great 
costly  safes  began  to  find  their  way  into  the  larger 
banks  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  their  high  price 
kept  them  out  of  the  rustic  financial  houses  until 
most  recent  times,  when  the  safe-makers  began  to 
construct  somewhat  more  economical  models  and 
the  bankers  began  to  see  that  nothing  else  was 
worth  while.    To-day  the  screwdoor  safe  has  been 


introduced  all  over  the  country  and  banks  not  so 
equipped  are  rare. 

Thanks  to  this  invention,  it  appears  that, 
for  the  time  being,  the  safe-builder  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  yegg,  but  the  results  of  his 
victory  entail  consequences  that  are  decid- 
edly disconcerting  to  the  law-abiding  part 
of  the  public.  In  the  period  just  following 
the  Civil  War  attacks  on  banks  in  broad 
daylight  were  very  prevalent,  especially  in 
the  West.  To-day  we  are  witnessing  a  vig- 
orous revival  of  such  bank  banditry. 

Many  old  yeggs,  unable  to  combat  the  screwdoor 
safes,  have  tossed  away  their  rubber  bottles  of 
nitro  and  picked  up  the  bandit's  revolver.  But, 
unlike  their  notorious  forebears,  they  do  not  go 
after  country  banks  and  ride  to  cover  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  hills  and  forests  on  horseback.  Instead 
they  raid  the  banks  of  cities,  even  those  of  New 
York  itself  (as  in  the  Hamby  case  in  Brooklyn, 
three  years  ago),  and  dash  to  the  cover  of  urban 
jungles  in  motor  cars. 


The  Influence  of  Ultra- Violet  Rays  on  the  Eyes 


EVERY  new  force  which  man  discovers 
in  nature  has  potentialities  of  ill  as  well 
as  of  good  and  of  nothing  is  this  more  true 
than  of  the  mysterious  invisible  rays  of 
various  sorts  of  whose  existence  we  have 
learned  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  dec- 
ades, and  whose  nature  is  still  under 
investigation.  Among  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  are  the  ultra-violet  rays. 
Serious  warning  as  to  the  injury  these  are 
capable  of  causing  to  the  human  eye  is 
uttered  by  Dr.  Alois  Czepa,  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  many  cases  of  cata- 
ract are  thus  occasioned.  Writing  in  a  late 
number  of  Kosmos  (Stuttgart),  he  says: 

The  short-waved  ultra-violet  rays  having  a  wave 
length  of  ^00  millionths  of  a  millimetre  down- 
ward are  msupportable  by  organic  substances, 
as  is  plainly  shown  by  their  efifect  on  plant 
tissues  and  the  human  skin.  They  injure  organic 
tissue  and  eventually  destroy  it.  .  .  .  The  electric 
arc  light,  which  is  especially  rich  in  U-V  rays 
occasions  violent  inflammation  of  the  eye,  which 
should  be  shielded  from  them  by  glasses.  Even 
when  thus  filtered  such  light  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  short-waved  U-V  rays. 

Dr.  Czepa  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  employees  in  glass  works  are  almost 
never  subject  to  similar  inflanmiations  of 
the  eye  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  strikingly  subject  to  the  affection  of  the 
lens  commonly  known  as  cataract.  But  the 
light  which  proceeds  from  molten  glass  is 


lacking  in  short-waved  U-V  rays,  only  the 
long-waved  U-V  rays  being  found  in  its 
spectrum.  Since  glass-blowers  as  a  rule 
wear  no  glasses,  they  are  exposed  to  these 
long-waved  rays.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  crystalline  lens  is  yellowish  in  tint,  it 
absorbs  blue  and  violet  rays  and  above  all, 
ultra-violet  rays.  The  crystalline  lens  is 
also  a  fluorescent  body.  Apropos  of  this 
Dr.  Czepa  says: 

If  the  light  of  an  arc  light  in  a  dark  room  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  crystalline  lens  of  an  eye 
after  passing  through  a  sheet  of  dark  blue  glass  the 
lens  will  fluoresce  brilliantly.  By  fluorescence  is 
meant  the  peculiar  self  luminescence  of  certain 
bodies  under  the  influence  of  light.  For  example, 
if  petroleum  is  placed  in  the  sunlight  it  shows  a 
bluish  shinamer  but  if  before  falling  upon  the  petro- 
leum the  sunlight  is  first  made  to  pass  through  a 
flask,  likewise  filled  with  the  petroleum,  this  blue 
shinamer  will  be  lacking.  Obviously  the  rays  which 
occasion  the  fluorescence  are  now  missing.  If  petro- 
leum is  made  to  fluoresce  under  violet  light  and  the 
blue  fluorescent  light  is  then  examined  by  a  spectro- 
scope, we  find  in  it  besides  blue  rays  red,  yellow  and 
green  rays  which,  together,  yield  the  blue  light. 
Hence  it  must  be  true  that  the  short-waved  violet 
rays  which  have  penetrated  the  petroleum  have 
been  transformed  into  long-waved  rays. 

Another  property  of  fluorescent  sub- 
stances, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
chlorophyll,  quinine,  and  certain  dye-stuffs 
such  as  eosin,  is  that  they  increase  the 
degree  of  sensitiveness  to  light,  for  which 
reason  they  are  called  sensitizers.     Thus 
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photographic  plates  are  saturated  with 
eosin  in  order  to  make  them  sensitive  to 
^he-red  rays.  Again  chlorophyll  makes  the 
albumen  of  the  cell  sensitive  to  daylight 
and  thus  renders  possible  the  chemical 
processes  which  take  place  in  green  leaves. 
Correspondingly  we  learn: 

The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  absorbs  short- 
waved  rays  and  fluoresces  daily  throughout  the 
entire  life.  But  this  fluorescence  is  unable  to  take 
place  without  causing  some  sort  of  change  in  the 
substance.  .  .  .  The  lens  of  the  eye  has  neither 
nerves  nor  blood  vessels.  Therefore  reactions  which 
occur  in  it  can  not  be  gotten  rid  of  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  organism.  Hence  they  occasion  alterations 
wliich  gradually  accumulate. 

Every  crystaJline  lens  undergoes  alterations  in  the 
course  of  its  life  which  become  chiefly  apparent  in  a 
hardening  of  the  nucleus  of  the  lens — the  far-sighted- 
ness of  old  age.  In  extreme  old  age  and  still  earlier 
in  many  people  these  alterations  create  cataract. 
If  we  examine  the  lens  in  persons  of  different  a^es 
we  find  that  the  relation  between  the  soluble  and  in- 
soluble albumens  which  compose  it  has  changed,  the 
percentage  of  the  latter  being  increased.  If  the 
crystalline  lens  of  an  animal's  eye  be  exposed  to  a 
quartz  lamp,  (which  sends  out  a  large  quantity  of 
U-V  rays),  it  undergoes  alterations  which  resemble 
those  of  the  lens  in  old  age  (the  senile  lens). 

From  such  exp)eriments  and  other  known 
facts  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that 
the  alteration  of  the  lens  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  rays  of  light  which  fall 
upon  it  and,  furthermore,  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly the  long- waved  non-inflammatory 
rays  which  cause  cataract.  The  interesting 
point  is  made  by  this  authority  that  the 
light  from  glass  furnaces  does  not  cause 
inflammation  of  the  eye  as  does  that  from 
ordinary  furnaces  (since  it  is  very  poor  in 
U-V  rays  of  short-wave  length)  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  because  of  its  richness  in  U-V 
rays  of  long-wave  length  it  causes  a  cloudi- 
ness of  the  lens  which  eventually  produces 
cataract.  He  next  discusses  the  question 
as  to  whether  diffused  or  ordinary  daylight 
is  capable  of  producing  such  alterations  in 
the  lens.  He  remarks  that  the  greater  the 
depth  of  atmosphere  penetrated  by  the 
light  of  the  sun  the  greater  the  dispersion  of 
the  U-V  rays  and  the  greater  the  diminution 
of  the  short- waved  rays,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  long-waved  U-V  rays  preponderate  in 
daylight.  But  it  has  been  determined  that 
old-age  cataract  begins  in  most  cases  in  t6e 
lower,  inner  quarter  of  the  lens.  This  is 
significant  since  if  we  consider  how  the  rays 
fall  upon  our  eye  we  find  that  the  light  from 
the  sky  falls  directly  upon  the  lower  quar- 
ters of  the  eye  whereas  the  upper  quarters 
are  reached  by  the  rays  reflected  from  the  ' 


earth;  but  this  latter  light  has  lost  nearly 
all  its  U-V  rays,  since  it  is  reflected  light 
and  every  reflection  shortens  the  spectrum 
chiefly  at  the  short-waved  end.  Further- 
more, Dr.  Czepa  reminds  us: 

The  outer  lower  quarter  of  the  lens  receives  fewer 
of  the  rays  coming  from  the  sky  than  the  lower 
inner  quarter,  since  the  latter  is  somewhat  sheltered 
by  the  upper  edge  of  the  eye  socket  and  by  the 
bridge  of  the  nose.  The  total  light  of  the  sky 
reaches  only  the  lower,  inner  quarter  of  the  eye. 
But  since  it  is  just  here  that  we  find  the  beginning 
of  old  age  cataract  this  furnishes  a  pretty  strong 
indication  of  a  connection  between  the  two. 

Further  support  of  this  view  is  found, 
according  to  the  writer,  in  the  fact  that  in 
India,  where  the  light  is  stronger  and  the 
people  are  outdoors  more  than  in  colder  cli- 
mates, cataract  is  much  more  frequent  and 
likewise  begins  at  an  earlier  age.  This 
malady  is  also  especially  frequent  on  plains, 
such  as  the  Hungarian  plains.  Examina- 
tion shows,  however,  that  the  crystalline 
lens  does  not  absorb  all  of  the  U-V  rays,  a 
part  of  them  succeeding  in  reaching  the 
retina,  in  which  they  may  cause  changes  in 
the  course  of  a  lifetime;  such  changes  are 
found  especially  often  in  eyes  in  which  the 
lens  has  remained  remarkably  clear,  which 
indicates  that  there  is  a  certain  contrast 
between  old  age  cataract  and  senile  change 
in  the  center  of  the  retina,  some  eyes  being 
more  subject  to  the  one  and  vice  versa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  injurious  alteration 
in  the  retina  is  especially  marked  in  those 
eyes  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  has  been 
removed  because  of  cataract.  This  injury 
to  the  retina  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  the 
greatly  lessened  power  of  vision  in  the  dark. 
Such  disturbances  of  the  retina  are  also 
found  especially  in  persons  who  are  obliged 
to  do  much  work  by  artificial  light. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Czepa  observes  that 
while  we  can  do  little  to  prevent  the  altera- 
tions in  the  eye  caused  by  daylight,  we  can 
and  should  take  measures  to  avoid  injury 
from  artificial  light  by  wearing  glasses  spe- 
cially constructed  to  eliminate  the  U-V 
rays.  Ordinary  glass  is  not  capable  of 
doing  this.  Ordinary  blue  and  green 
glasses  are  not  much  better,  since  a  large 
percentage  of  the  U-V  rays  succeeds  in 
getting  through  them.  A  special  glass  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  elimination  of 
these  rays  should  be  used,  such  as  the 
**Euphosglas'^  made  by  Schanz  which  cuts 
off  nearly  all  of  the  invisible  rays  in  the 
spectrum,  which  is,  unfortunately,  not 
being  manufactured  at  present. 
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The  Perfecting  of  International  Organizations 


IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Mondaine 
(Paris)  M.  Gaston  Sauvebois  takes  a 
large,  philosophic  view  of  this  siipretae  pres- 
ent and  future  problem. 
The  opening  note  is  at  least  hopeful: 

There  is,  after  all,  a  certain  change  in  the  life  of 
the  peoples,  since  the  war.  Events  occur  of  which 
we  (K>  not  always  realize  either  the  importance  or  the 
novelty.  Formerly  each  nation  lived  for  itself 
akme,  behind  its  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
boundaries.  Now,  not  one  seems  willing  to  remain 
isolated.  Great  and  small  are  drawn  into  the 
international  current. 

Yet  the  writer  is  frankly  and  utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  actual  results  attained  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, the  conferences  between  prime  ministers 
or  ambassadors,  and  the  special  conferences 
at  Washington,  Genoa,  The  Hague — toward 
creation  of  the  "European  and  even  the 
world  life  which  will  hereafter  hold  the  front 
on  the  stage  of  History."  It  becomes  clear 
that  he  regards  such  a  unified  life  of  all  as 
the  onlv  chance  for  a  restoration  and  con- 
tinuance  of  endurable  conditions. 

Men's  eyes  are  generally  .fixed,  and 
rightly,  on  the  economic  problem,  as  prop- 
erly including  and  easily  dominating  all 
merdy  political  questions.  The  fact  is 
deplored  that  the  international  conferences, 
especially,  have  been  wholly  controlled  by 
men  in  political  offices  or  careers — "profes- 
sional politicians."  All  such,  even  diplo- 
matists, "by  their  class  and  functions,  stand 
for  a  certain  theory  of  government,  and  for 
certain  dominating  business  interests  which 
prevent  their  responding  to  the  wishes  of 
the  peoples  they  should  represent."  They 
all  see  their  very  existence  dependent  on  the 
old  discredited  order  of  things.  They  do, 
indeed,  recognize  the  need  to  reconstruct 
the  economic  equipment  of  Europe — 

But  the  economic  conditions  taken  for  granted  in 
these  conferences  are  not  those  of  economic  paicc^ 
which  is  quite  as  vital  as  peace  between  races.  Civil 
strife,  war  between  employers  and  workmen,  capital 
and  labor,  is  taking  the  place  of  the  wars  of  armies, 
and  this  fact  is  not  being  duly  faced  at  present. 

The  organized  working  class  in  France  has  been 
refused  representation  altogether  at  Genoa  because 
their  ideas  would  not  cooperate  xadth  the  plans  of 
capitalism.  It  was  a  strange  and  perilous  failure  to 
appreciate  the  power  of  the  organized  proletariat. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  tlie  working- 
men  have  long  had  organic  international  relations, 
were  indeed  the  first  to  attain  them.  There  was 
trspecial  reason  for  seeking  their  collaboration  in  the 
task  of  economic  reconstruction.   They  should  have 


had  from  the  first  representation  in  the  League  of 
Nations. 

That  is  indeed  one  of  the  faults  that  should  be 
promptly  corrected,  despite  the  partial  influence 
already  acquired  by  Russian  socialism  in  the 
laborers*  unions  of  other  countries. 

But  a  mere  economic  reconstruction  would  un- 
doubtedly fail  again,  as  it  did  in  19 14,  when  it  was 
an  accepted  dogma  that  the  interdependence  of 
economic  relations  must  render  any  war  between 
European  peoples  imp>ossible.  Peoples  are  dominated 
above  all  by  ideas,  sentiments,  passions,  which  shape 
their  moral  and  |X)litical  principles.  .  .  .  Let  the 
spirit  of  revenge  possess  Germany,  or  imperialism 
another  European  nation,  and  we  shall  see  how  little 
economic  realities  avail  against  such  a  paroxysm. 

Now,  politicians  exert  active  influence  only  on 
those  impulses  of  other  men  to  which  they  them- 
selves respond;  for  they  are  the  representatives  of  the 
existing  order.  Their  instinct  is  rather  to  preserve  or 
perfect  the  essential  present  conditions  than  to 
dense  anything  wholly  new. 

The  ideas  of  such  men  are  but  a  part,  and  that 
the  antiquated  part,  of  European  thought.  Human 
thought,  in  its  unending  research  and  activity,  has 
worked  out  new  conceptions  of  law,  justice,  liberty 
and  morality.  So  in  the  universities,  in  the  scientific 
and  literary  circles,  there  are  special  students  of  law 
and  sociology  who  know  what  spiritual  and  moral 
elements  are  suited  to  secure  peace  among  indi- 
viduab  and  ]>eoples,  and  also  b^  what  political 
means  those  results  could  be  attamed.  Evidently, 
this  modem  intelligence  should  be  represented,  as  well 
as  the  proletariat,  in  the  international  organizations. 

A  promising  beginning  is  hailed  in  the 
decision  of  the  League  to  create  a  corii- 
mission  which  is  to  be  charged  with  **the 
study  of  international  questions  of  intel- 
lectual cooperation.**  The  scope  indicated 
seems  at  once  vague  and  limited.  The 
appointees  are  all  designated  as  university 
professors,  except  M.  Destrie  of  the  Belgian 
Royal  Academy;  but  such  names  as 
Madame  Curie,  Henri  Bergson,  Einstein, 
and  Gilbert  Murray  indicate  that  real 
pioneers  in  the  world  of  ideas  have  been 
sought  out.  The  remark,  **  An  eleventh  place 
has  been  reserved  for  an  American  scholar," 
refers  definitely  to  ourselves,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
being  already  represented  by  Professor  de 
Castro.  The  writer  is  evidently  far  from 
satisfied  in  this  matter,  also.  The  mandate 
seems  quite  too  limited.  **Let  us  lay  down 
the  principle  that  the  intellectual  recon- 
struction of  Europe  should  be  the  task  of 
the  intellectuals  themselves.  And  though 
scholars  are  not  so  thoroughly  organized  as 
the  manual  workers,  arrangements  could 
be  made  by  which  the  members  of  such 
commissions  might  be  more  clearly  the 
actual  choice  of  their  peers.*' 
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Soviet  Russia  and  the  Mohammedan  World 


THE  desire  of  the  Russian  Government 
to  utilize  Mohammedan  enthusiasm  or 
fanaticism  as  weapons  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  Europe  is  brought  out  into  clear 
relief  in  an  article  in  Politica  (Rome)  by 
Aurelio  Palmieri,  director  of  the  Slavic 
Section  of  the  "Instituto  per  L'Europa 
Orientale."  In  this  writer's  view  Soviet 
Russia  now  cherishes  a  vision  of  political 
legemony  in  the  East.  The  Russia  of  the 
Czars  sought  to  attain  this  supremacy  by 
force  of  arms,  but  the  Bolshevists  would  like 
to  reach  the  same  end  by  the  victorious 
march  of  the  social  revolution.  The  former 
regarded  its  neighbors  on  the  Eastern 
frontiers  as  the  natural  enemies  of  its 
aspirations,  as  barriers  which  must  be 
beaten  down  and  leveled,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  warlike  invasion,  while  the 
Bolshevists  trust  to  the  penetration  of  ideas. 
The  conquest  of  Constantinople  forms  no 
)art  of  the  present  Russian  program.  In 
le  latent  conflict  between  the  Russians 
and  the  English,  the  latter  have  gained  the 
upper  hand  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  the 
Russians  hope  to  recoup  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Ganges.  The 
reawakening  of  Asia  is  to  begin  in  the 
Near  East;  Persia  and  Anatolia  shall  en- 
kindle the  flames  of  a  revolt  of  Islam  against 
Christianity,  of  oppressed  Asia  against 
her  oppressors,  of  the  disinherited  peoples 
of  Asia  against  England,  France,  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  Russians 
look  upon  the  Asiatics  as  slaves  who 
are  held  in  bondage  by  a  small  minority 
whose  sole  idea  is  to  exploit  them  profit- 
ably, and  the  great  task  of  the  New 
Russia  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things. 

Soviet  Russia  is  fighting  for  its  very  ex- 
istence; the  Bolshevists  feel  that  they  have 
been  hurled  back  and  oppressed  by  Euro- 
pean capitalism.  The  dream  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  European  proletariat,  which 
would  be  ready  to  receive  its  oracles  from 
the  Kremlin  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
social  order,  has  vanished  into  thin  air  be- 
fore .the  stem  lessons  of  reality.  The  civi- 
lized peoples  of  Europe  have  shown  no  dis- 
'ition  to  fall  into  the  abyss  into  which 
Russian  Government  has  precipitated 
m  people,  or  to  risk  the  destructive 
ments  that  have  been  tried  there. 
J  the  Russians  begin  to  feel  that  salva- 
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tion  can  only  come  from  Asia.   As  Zinoviev, 
one  of  their  writers  says: 

Our  revolution  will  triumph  only  when  we  unite 
ourselves  with  the  800,000,000  Asiatics,  and  when 
the  African  Continent  also  shall  join  us. 

This  is  really  nothing  but  a  supreme  ap- 
peal to  the  barbarism  of  Asia  to  hasten  to 
the  rescue  of  civilized  Europe! 

According  to  another  of  the  Russian 
prophets,  Troianosky,  India  is  the  real 
citadel  of  the  Oriental  revolution,  but  the 
Mohanmiedan  peoples  of  southeastern  Rus- 
sia, of  Persia  and  of  Egypt  are  the  channeb 
through  which  India  can  be  reached.  Al- 
though it  may  seem  to  us  that  Pan-Islam- 
ism  has  its  political  center  in  the  Near  East, 
the  real  nucleus  of  the  movement  and  its 
great  focus  of  resistance  is  in  India.  The 
sixty-two  million  Mohammedans  of  India, 
if  we  except  some  eight  or  nine  millions,  are 
concentrated  in  one  region,  and  they  con- 
stitute the  sustaining  force  of  Pan-Islamism. 
Whatever  superficial  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions there  may  be,  the  bond  of  a 
common  religious  faith  unites  the  Moham- 
medan populations  and  animates  them  with 
a  common  ideal. 

Turning  to  Persia,  the  writer  notes  that 
the  program  of  the  Persian  Socialists  is  in 
full  agreement  with  the  Russian  plans  and 
aspirations.  The  Persians  lament  that  the 
Anglo-Russian  convention  of  1907,  with  its 
delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  interest  of  the 
two  nations  in  Persia,  had  reduced  that 
land  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal  state.  In 
191 1,  Russia  became  so  arrogant  that,  in 
accord  with  England,  it  forbade  the  Persian 
Government  to  admit  any  foreigner  to  its 
service.  The  yoke  grew  still  more  oppres- 
sive, however,  when  in  1916  Russia  and 
England  established  a  control  over  the 
Persian  finances  and  divided  the  territory 
of  Persia  into  two  zones,  one  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Russian  troops  and  the  other 
by  English  troops.  Now  the  Persian 
Socialists  demand  the  cancellation  of  all 
agreements  made  with  Czarist  Russia  and 
with  England,  of  all  the  concessions  and 
privileges  granted  to  these  two  countries, 
and  they  also  demand  that  the  most  cordial 
relations  shall  be  established  between  the 
Russian  people  and  the  people  of  Persia, 
both  animated  by  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

In  conclusion,  however,  the  Italian  writer 
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confesses  that  since  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Angora  government  tends  to 
sever  any  close  relations  of  Turkey  with 
Russia,  and  to  come  to  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  Entente  powers,  whose  help  is 


needed  for  a  solution  of  Turkey's  economic 
problems,  and  upon  whose  friendly,  or  at 
least  neutral,  attitude  the  fate  of  Turkey 
now  depends,  as  it  has  more  than  once  in 
the  past. 


The  French  in  Tunis 


UNDER  the  title  **Reforms  in  Tunisia" 
M.  Charles  G6niaux  writes  with  full 
knowledge,  but  cautiously,  in  the  Rome 
Mondiale  (Paris). 

For  instance,  the  reforms  themselves  are 
not  expUcitly  stated.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  struggle  of  85,000 
Itahans  to  maintain  their  language,  schools, 
etc.,  against  "absorption"  by  the  55,000 
French.  Nor  does  the  writer  venture  any 
forecast  as  to  results  of  the  recent  con- 
cessions. 

The  2,000,000  natives  are  chiefly  Berbers, 
near  akin  perhaps  by  racial  origin  to  most 
Iberians  and  Italians;  essentially  a  dark 
"white"  race.  There  are  but  2  per  cent, 
of  negroes,  and  even  the  Arabs  are  mostly 
mere  nomads  of  the  South,  being  steadily 
pushed  into  the  Sahara.  The  "Moors" 
of  the  coast  cities,  largely  descendants  of 
the  exiles  from  Granada,  have  in  their  veins 
also  much  European  blood.  The  prevailing 
language  is  a  fairly  pure  Arabic,  and  "the 
Koran  is  Bible  and  law  code."  They  appear 
to  be  a  people  much  better  unified,  more 
intelligent,  and  also  far  more  loyal  to  their 
white  rulers,  than  our  Filipinos. 

Naturally  the  pressure  for  more  or  less 
complete  autonomy,  so  serious  in  India  and 
Egypt,  can  be  more  easily  studied  here  than 
in  the  far  larger  Morocco  and  Algiers  with 
their  native  populations  of  five  and  a  half 
million  each.  The  "Young  Timisian"  or 
"Reform"  party,  created  about  1907  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gifted  and  ill-fated 
AH  Bach  Hamba,  includes  seven-eighths  of 
the  educated  natives.  Many  of  the  present 
leaders  have  been  graduated,  like  him, 
from  the  best  universities  and  law  schools — 
or  even  military  schools — of  France.  A 
hundred  thousand  natives  of  Tunisia  served 
gallantly  in  the  World  War,  of  whom  only 
half  came  home. 

During  those  critical  years 

There  was  not  only  no  agitation  among  the 
Tunisians,  but  evidence  of  the  purest  loyalty.  The 
fellah  on  the  estate  of  the  colonist  called  to  the  colors 
constituted  himself  guardian  of  the  plantation  and 


the  family  of  his  absent  master.  No  murder  of  an 
European  child  or  woman  was  reported,  not  a  single 
act  of  robbery  or  brigandage. 

....  Unhappily  this  truce  has  not  continued 
since  the  Armistice.  Perhaps  the  Tunisians  erred 
in  taking  too  literally  the  expressions  of  tender 
afTection,  and  certain  declarations  of  fraternity 
among  those  who  had  fought  together. 

Among  those  now  agitating  for  a  written 
constitution,  and  an  assembly  at  least  half 
composed  of  Mussulman  natives,  with 
control  of  taxation  and  appropriations, 
there  are  on  the  one  hand  some  leaders 
with  liberal  French  education,  sincerely 
loyal  to  the  Republic:  and  at  the  other 
extreme  at  least  one  fanatical  adherent  to 
Mohammedan  dress,  language  and  man- 
ners, who  raises  openly  the  cry  of  "Mar- 
tyred Tunisia,"  and  laments  the  Golden 
Age  when  the  Bey  was  real  master  in 
Tunis.  Persecution  may  serve  only  to 
drive  these  coreligionists  into  political 
unity  also. 

This  year  the  third  bad  harvest  since  the 
Armistice  is  announced.  Trade  is  dead. 
Bankruptcy  stares  the  most  energetic  in 
the  face.  Prohibitive  export  duties  pre- 
vent even  the  tourists  from  buying  rugs  or 
fabrics.  Now  as  always  any  European, 
even  a  laborer  just  arrived  from  Sicily,  is 
better  paid  for  the  same  service  than  any 
native.  The  malcontents  imagine  thr; 
the  mere  grant  of  the  "Destour"  (Constitu- 
tion) would  suffice  to  make  Ufe  easy.  The 
French  of  Tunis  see  in  this  Bolshevistic 
agitation,  or  even  the  hand  of  Germany! 
In  general  the  French  press  of  the  colony 
demands  the  sternest  measures  of  repres- 
sion. 

On  the  fifth  of  last  April,  all  the  shops  in 
the  Moorish  portion  of  the  city  (the  largest, 
outside  of  Egypt,  in  all  Northern  Africa) 
were  closed.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  grave,  silent  men  marched  in  a  solemn 
demonstration  for  political  reform,  for 
real  civic  rights.  The  only  utterance  indi- 
cating hostility  toward  the  French  was  the 
shrill  yells  of  the  women  from  behind  their 
lattices.     The  garrison  was  paraded  in  full 
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force,  with  loaded  cannon.  It  was  an 
exciting  and  anxious  day. 

But  the  marshals  of  that  procession  were 
veterans  of  the  World  War,  many  of  them 
with  French  war  crosses  pinned  to  their 
bumooses; — and  their  orders  might  well 
have  come  from  Gandhi  himself:  "If  you 
are  fired  upon,  make  no  resistance;  pick 
up  your  dead  and  retire  in  silence!"  It 
was  on  that  day  that  some  Frenchmen 
cried:  "The  best  way  is  to  end  this  now 
once  for  all  by  stamping  on  it." 

It  was  to  such  a  Tunisia  that  President 
Millerand  came,  in  those  same  April  days, 
on  his  mission  of  conciliation,  and  offering 
liberal  promises.  There  is  no  definite  state- 
ment as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  reforms 
which  have  thus  been  promulgated,  in  the 
hollow  form  of  "Decrees"  by  the  dying 
Bey— who  had  in  truth  been  life-long  a  mere 
helpless  ghost  of  hereditary  power.  The 
Assembly  is  still  to  consist  of  two  houses 
sitting  separately,  one  French  and  one 
native.  They  may  "discuss"  the  budget, 
and  apparently  such  other  topics  as  are 
formally  laid  before  them.  If  both  houses 
unite  in  a  protest,  it  is  an  effective  veto  upon 
the  action  of  the  local  authority, — until 
acted  on  by  the  French  Government  itself 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

This  is  accepted  by  the  leader  of  the 
Young  Tunisians  "as  a  beginning";  with 
protest  at  some  provision  which  he 
as  excluding  himself,  and  all  the 
itellcctuals,  completely  from  office, 
Q  ''their  proper  function  as  educators 


of  the  illiterate  masses  toward  a  conscious- 
ness of  nationality."  Their  definitely  for- 
mulated demand  is  an  elective  legislature, 
half  native  and  half  French,  which  shall 
have  full  freedom  of  discussion,  and  real 
control  of  the  budget  of  taxation  and  ex- 
penditures. Their  ultimate  goal  is  full 
citizenship,  at  least. 

The  writer  nowhere  distinctly  reveals 
that  be  regards  the  situation  as  a  disheart- 
ening, or  even  as  a  perilous  one;  though  he 
does  praise  as  wise  the  twenty-five  French 
parli^entarians  who  recently  voted  for 
the  immediate  grant  of  a  really  hberal  and 
adequate  charter  of  rights  for  the  native 
Tunisians.  But  perhaps  he  felt  that  no 
analysis  or  comment  was  needed  for  such 
passages  as  the  following,  which  is  quoted 
from  the  "approval,"  by  educated  natives, 
of  the  new  conscription  law,  requiring 
universal  service  imder  the  colors  for  three 


Hkis  heavy  burden  our  co^ieligionists  will  accept 
in  the  hope  of  extracting  some  benefit  from  iL  We 
feel  that  the  common  people  should  le«ni  discqtiine 
from  you.  The  sons  a!  our  divene  tribes,  brought 
together  for  several  yeais  by  your  efforts,  will 
come  to  know  each  other,  and  will  ac<)uiK  the 
sentiment  of  their  African  nationality.  Witlun 
a  dozen  yeais,  about  a  million  Tunisian,  Algerian 
and  Moroccan  Mu&sutmans  will  have  served  under 
your  standard.  That  million  men  will  constitute 
a  respectable  force.  At  that  time,  it  is  our  hope 
that  France  will  consent  to  teward  us  for  our  loyally 
by  granting  us  ample  lefonns. 

The  writer  expresses  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  strong,  fearless  and  conciliatory 
French  Resident  who  now  rules  Tunisia, 
and  closes  with  the  expression  of  the 
hope  thai  the  present  rivalry,  between  a 
soldier  and  a  civilian,  for  the  succession 
will  result  in  prolonging  the  administration 
of  M.  Saint  for  many  a  year. 

The  writer  probably  realizes  that  his 
grave  poUtical  problem  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  world-wide  Moslem  reawakening  and 
steady  drawing  together,  of  which  Gandhi 
is  the  most  striking,  perhaps  the  central 
figure.  The  actual  equipment  of  the  Turks 
by  France,  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
Enghsh  to  use  force  against  Mustapha 
Kemal,  and  the  meek  restoration  of  Eastern 
Thrace,  have  been  largely  dictated  by  con- 
sciousness of  this  great  Mohammedan  move- 
ment— and  will  in  their  turn  encourage  and 
accelerate  it.  The  writer's  advice  seems  to 
be,  to  bend — if  not  yield — betimes,  in  the 
hope  of  retaining,  in  some  degree,  the 
good  will  of  the  Moslem. 
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The  French  Occupation  on  the  Rhine 

and  in  the  Saar  Valley 


AN  EXTREMELY  strenuous  statement 
A\  of  10,000  words  is  published  over  the 
signature  "Ludvig  af  Petersens-Stockhohn, 
Royal  Swedish  Colonel,  Retired,"  in  vigor- 
ous German,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for 
October.    It  is  frankly  announced: 

During  this  last  summer  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  study  conditions  in  this  region;  the  opinion  of 
them  which  I  here  utter  is  not  the  French  oncy  but 
tlml  of  the  oppressed  people.  ...  It  is  not  the  view 
of  a  particular  party,  but  of  the  entire  folk.  I  came 
into  contact  with  all  classes,  higher  and  lower  offi- 
cials, business  men  of  every  type,  workingmen  and 
labor-leaders,  from  the  Extreme  Right  to  the  So- 
cialists. The  accounts  of  all  these  men  were  per- 
fectly harmonious.  They  were  invariably  given 
objectively  and  without  fanaticism,  calmly,  clearly 
and  convincingly,  and  I  was  able  to  test  them  by 
comparison  with  one  another. 

Curiously  enough,  the  foreign  observer 
fails,  in  his  own  general  report,  in  these  very 
qualities  here  emphasized.  He  has  much 
that  is  unfamiliar,  interesting  and  imp)or- 
tant  to  communicate.  He  weakens  his  at- 
tack by  irrelevancy,  avowed  partisanship, 
and  violence  of  expression;  yet  he  earns  the 
right  to  an  attentive  hearing,  on  many 
matters  far  more  vital  than  his  diatribes  on 
the  "incurable  imperialism  of  the  French 
people**  as  illustrated  by  the  destruction  of 
Heidelberg  castle  and  the  desecration  of 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg's  tomb,  prompted  by 
Louis  XrV  and  sternly  reproved  by  Fenelon, 
the  Dauphin's  instructor! 

Much  that  is  disturbing  is  told  as  to  the 
lawless  behavior  of  the  French  soldiers, 
and  especially  of  the  black  regiments  still 
quartered  on  German  soil.  Here  the  Colo- 
nel quotes  approvingly  from  a  report  in/ 
the  New  York  Nation  (January,  192 1)  by 
Pierrepont  E.  Xoyes,  ex-member  of  the 
Rhineland  Commission:  *'It  is  brutal,  it  is 
defiant,  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  war." 
Of  the  ** black  scandal"  he  says  impres- 
sively: **This  policy  is  the  first  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  white  race,  as  all  thoughtful 
men  should  clearly  see.  The  blacks  have 
had  revealed  to  them  the  interrelations  of 
the  whites.  .  .  .  They  have  learned  to 
despise  the  whites.  They  have  been  allowed 
to  see  quite  too  much."  Here  again  Miss 
Ray  Beveridge  is  quoted  with  approval, 
while  the  denials  of  Mrs.  Catt,  Secretary' 
Colby,  and  General  Allen  are  sharply  co  v 
demned  as  based  on  second-hand  informa- 


tion and  untruthful  French  statements. 
Nitti's  ** Europe  without  Peace"  is  also 
quoted  in  severe  condemnation  of  this  fatal 
policy,  but  most  effective  of  all  are  the  pas- 
sages from  the  French  Colonel  Gautier's 
book,  "England  and  We." 

The  writer  himself  adds  most  gloomy 
forebodings,  echoing  Norman  Angell  and 
E.  D.  Morel: 

They  with  good  reason  prophesy  the  downfall  of 
the  white  race,  when  power  passes  from  it  to  the 
black,  brown  and  yellow  masses,  trained  to  military 
efficiency  by  the  whites  themselves.  .  .  .  The 
French  leaders  are  repeating  the  words  of  their  an- 
cestors before  the  Revolution,  "^\fter  us  the 
Deluge." 

Yet  even  this  perilous  policy — contemptu- 
ously excused  as  due  to  France's  small  and 
diminishing  white  population,  quite  inade- 
quate for  her  large  imf)erialistic  ambitions — 
is  not  the  chief  object  of  attack. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  occupied 
lands  is  described  as  aimed  at  permanent 
annexation  or  conquest,  camouflaged  to  the 
world's  eyes  by  a  falsified  showing  of  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  subjected  peoples, 
together  with  a  forcible  suppression  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Though  official 
reports  conceal  the  size  of  the  French 
armies,  and  any  intelligent  estimate  of  it  is 
hampered  and  discouraged,  this  military 
observer  records  it  as  135,000  men  in  dis- 
armed Rhineland  alone:  double  the  number 
of  the  German  troops  quartered  there  be- 
fore the  war.  Hence  all  the  old  barracks, 
parade-grounds,  flying-fields,  hangars,  etc., 
are  utterly  inadequate.  Schools,  public 
buildings,  villas,  etc.,  are  requisitioned  at 
ridiculous  figures.  Officers  and  **  non- 
coms'*  are  quartered  in  private  houses, 
often  forcing  out  portions  of  families.  The 
housing  problem  is  in  any  case  as  acute  in 
Germany  as  elsewhere,  and  this  unnatural 
pressure  causes  real  suffering.  In  all  dis- 
putes thence  arising  the  military  judges 
give  curt  and  masterfid  judgment.  The 
worst  tales  of  compulsory,  organized  im- 
morality are  confirmed.  The  most  terrible 
story  of  outrage,  mutilation  and  murder, 
with  official  condonemcnt,  comes  from  a 
town  of  3,500  rustics,  terrorized  by  a  bat- 
talion of  negro  troops. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  occupation 
iearneu  appeals  were  made  to  the  supposed 
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popular  consciousness  of  "  Celto- Prankish 
common  ori^n"  with  the  French,  to  jeal- 
ousy of  Prussia  and  the  eastward  Gennans 
generally,  even  to  gratitude  for  Napoleon's 
short-lived  creation  of  Westphalia  as  an 
"independent"  kingdom.  The  only  eflfect, 
wc  are  told,  has  been  an  all  hut  unanimous 
■  reversion  to  the  most  enthusiastic  race- 
loyalty,  and  now  a  grim  determination  to 
avenge  the  humiliations  and  miseries  of  the 
present.  This  exasperation  on  both  sides 
is  apparently  on  the  increase,  though  the 
official  bulletins  to  the  outside  world  depict 
a  condition  of  general  satisfaction. 

The  fullest  and  freshest  information, 
based  on  a  visit  during  this  last  summer, 
comes  from  the  Saar  Valley,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  850,000,  confessedly  German  for 
over  a  thousand  years.  There  were  less 
than  100  Frenchmen  there  in  1918,  though 
Clemenceau,  in  the  following  March,  de- 
clared 150,000  had  sent  an  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Poincare  for  his  protection! 

By  order  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
government  is  now  vested  in  a  commission 
headed  by  a  Frenchman  who  does  not 
imderstand  German.  Associated  with  him 
are  a  Danish  count,  now  heading  the  Saar 
school  system,  and  a  Canadian. 

As  to  changes  in  laws,  taxation,  etc.,  the 
people  are  accorded  "a  right  to  te  heard," 
which  has  been  occasionally  exercised — 
with  quite  such  results  as  followed  the  con- 
ferences granted  to  Senator  Piatt  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  governorship! 
The  newly  organized  railway  system  is 
under  "the  hostile  Switzer,  Nippold,"  and 
a  staff  of  other  foreigners.  The  promised 
gendarmerie  is  represented  only  by  a  garri- 
son of  7,000  French  soldiers.  A  decree 
making  French  an  obligatory  study  in  all 
German  schools  had  to  be  rescinded  in  the 
face  of  a  general  revolt  against  it.  German 
money  is  not  only  discouraged  but  generally 
refused  by  officials.  The  Colonel  could  not 
purchase  his  railway  ticket  until  he  pro- 
duced francs.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
transfer  the  whole  community  to  the 
church  control  of  Metz  instead  of  Trier, 
but  this  again  was  wrecked  on  the  resolute 
opposition  of  the  entire  Catholic  clergy. 

A  general  appeal  against  the  policy  of  the 
government,  shared  in  by  all  the  substantial 
dements  of  the  population,  laid  before  the 
Council  of  the  League,  was  effectively  offset 
by  "a  deliberately  untruthful  statement" 
of  [he  government.  Thereupon  a  deputa- 
tion laid  their  grievances  in  person  before 


A  OSRMAN  CARTOON  RKPRE8BKT1NO  UN- 
COLN-3  SPIRIT  AS  APPBALINQ  TO  PRKSBNT- 
DAY  AMERICA  TO  INTSRVXNE  AGAINST  OC> 
CUPATION  OF  GERMAN  TKRKITORY  BY  BI^CE 
TROOPS 


r.  HardiDi 


uTtbeW 


Mve  opportunity  to  free  whil 
le  band*  ef  the  Blacfci") 


the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  were 
most  sympathetically  received,  we  are  told, 
by  Branting,  Nansen,  Zahle,  Motta,  Robert 
Cecil,  Beves,  and  others. 

Still  more  recently,  as  a  rductant  con- 
cession, a  deliberative  body  of  two  houses 
has  been  ordained.  The  upper  house  is 
wholly  appointed  by  the  triumvirs,  as  is  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  popular  body,  who 
need  not  even  be  one  of  the  thirty  elected 
members.  No  question  may  be  discussed 
which  has  not  been  expressly  laid  before 
them  by  the  government.  This  plan,  drawn 
up  without  consultation  with  any  of  the  Ger- 
man natives,  was  presented  to  the  Council  of 
the  League,  together  with  a  long  and  rhetor- 
ical eulogy  upon  its  merits,  by  aChinese  mem- 
ber. The  election  of  the  body  of  thirty  which 
constitutes  the  lower  house  has  very  recently 
occurred.  Despite  every  form  of  interfer- 
ence and  pressure  by  the  government,  not  a 
single  member  friendly  to  it  was  returned. 

Where,  one  wonders,  were  Oemenceau's  ijo,ooo 
Frenchmen? 

,\  free  and  happy  people  dwelt  (ormetly  in  ihc 
Saar  Vallty.  and  has  pji.ssed  under  the  despotic  and 
unjuslifublc  rule  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  ■ 
iltotif,  inclination  to  play  into  the  hftnds  of  FrcDcb 
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Behind  the  Scenes  of  Life  and  of  Politics 


CHEERY  and  hopeful  as  ever,  the  voice 
of  the  departed  founder  and  editor, 
Jean  Finot,  is  heard  in  the  leading  article  of 
the  Revue  Mondiale  (Paris)  for  October  15. 
In  form  the  article  is  a  protest  against 
fatalism;  it  blames  the  young  science  of  so- 
ciology in  particular  for  the  *'  false  doctrine 
of  immutable  laws  to  which  we  can  but 
submit,  as  we  are  powerless  to  change  them. 
When  the  truth  of  our  own  mastery  over 
events  is  rooted  in  the  general  conscious- 
ness, all  the  citizens  will  share  more  actively 
in  public  affairs  and  in  the  choice  of  those 
who  guide  our  present  and  future.  Mean- 
time, we  are  missing  the  chief  benefit  that 
should  have  come  from  the  downfall  of 
hereditary  monarchies:  Competent,  even 
though  short-lived,  directors.  The  present 
officials  are  usually  elected  in  consequence  of 
the  citizens'  lack  of  interest,  and  still  oftener 
through  intrigues  and  dubious  actions." 

With  naive  sincerity  M.  Finot  proceeds 
to  illustrate  his  thesis  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, reminding  one  constantly  of  the  dis- 
closures as  to  his  own  decisive  influence  on 
affairs  of  state  recently  made  by  an  Ameri- 
can editor,  Mr.  Herman  Kohlsaat. 

A  few  years  before  the  World  War,  Baron 
von  Flotow,  German  .\mbassador,  through 
Theodor  Wolff,  then  Parisian  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Tageblatty  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  M.  Finot,  and  at  a  private  dinner  asked 
him  to  take  the  lead  in  restoring  better 
feeling  between  the  two  countries,  remind- 
ing the  editor  that  the  Fashoda  incident 
had  not  chilled  his  desire  and  efforts  for  a 
Franco-EngUsh  entente.  The  bold  reply 
was,  that  a  free  plebiscite  to  decide  the 
allegiance  of  the  folk  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
to  be  loyally  accepted  by  Germany  if  in  the 
minority,  was  the  only  adequate  means  to 
the  end  desired.  The  envoy  was  con- 
verted, and  undertook  to  lay  the  plan 
before  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  with  one  proviso: 
It  was  never  to  be  mentioned,  or  in  any 
way  divulged  to  the  public  if  rejected. 

If  then  the  Kaiser  had  had  the  courage  to  impose 
this  solution  upon  his  people,  one  can  easily  imagine 
how  radically  the  whole  world-silualion  would 
have  been  modified.  The  great  war  would  surely 
have  been  avoided. 

A  more  successful  intervention  occurred 
when  on  August  20,  19 14,  the  Garibaldi 
cousins,  General  Peppino  and  Colonel  Ric- 
ciotti,  promptly  came  to  Paris  with  their 


brothers  and  ntunerous  volunteers  to  join 
the  French  forces.  **In  consequence  of 
deplorable  conditions,  down  to  September 
2nd,"  (the  very  day  before  the  govern- 
ment's flight  to  Bordeaux)  *'they  had 
failed  to  get  in  touch  with  the  President  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Ministers  of  War  and 
Marine,"  and  announced  to  M.  Finot,  their 
intimate  friend,  the  immediate  return  of  the 
whole  company  to  Italy.  Persuading  them 
to  wait  twenty-four  hours,  he  next  morning 
hurried  to  the  Elysee,  where  they  waited  in 
the  carriages  while  he  forced  the  entrance. 

^*It  is  impossible  for  you  to  see  President 
Poincarc." 

*^Why?" 

**He  has  refused  himself  to-day  to  many 
Senators  and  Deputies." 

**I  am  neither,  so  he  will  see  me." 

So  on  that  ill-omened  day  the  knots  of 
red  tape  were  cut,  and  the  editor  goes  on  to 
show  that  but  for  his  personal  intervention 
*' there  is  mighty  little  chance  that  Italy 
would  ever  have  taken  part  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Entente." 

Another  chapter  of  history  behind  the 
scenes  might  seem  to  take  from  President 
Roosevelt  a  part  of  the  credit  for  ending 
the  Russo-Japanese  war: 

In  1905  the  Czar's  government  was  negotiating 
for  a  loan  of  1,200,000,000  francs,  equivalent  to 
several  milliards  now-a-days.  International  finance, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Russian  autocracy  and  its  own 
millions  of  prospective  profits,  besides  generous 
subsidies  for  newspap>ers  and  politicians  of  all 
shades,  worked  eagerly  for  it.  Profoundly  stirred 
by  the  manifold  miseries  to  befall  the  whole  world 
through  a  continuance  of  the  war,  I  opened  one  of 
my  most  furious  campaigns  against  the  granting 
of  financial  aid  from  France.  Deeply  moved  by  my 
arguments,  members  of  parliament  went  in  person 
to  M.  Rouvier,  President  of  the  Council.  .  .  . 
Meantime  the  loan  had  already  been  imdcrwritten 
by  our  principal  banks  and  the  Ru^^sian  Govern- 
ment. In  a  memorable  interview  which  I  had  on 
this  occasion  with  the  President  of  the  Council,  he 
l)cggcd  me  not  to  disturb  public  opinion.  .  .  . 
M.  Roussier,  a  great  patriot,  was  strongly  affected 
by  the  remark  that  the  government  was  working 
for  our  defeat  in  a  future  war  with  Germany;  for, 
as  Russia  was  wasting  all  her  forces  uselessly  in  the 
Far  East,  the  value  of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance 
was  growing  altogether  illusor>',  M.  Rouvier  deter- 
mined to  annul  the  loan,  despite  the  exchange  of 
signatures. 

M.  Finot  goes  on  to  relate  gleefully  how 
years  after,  under  the  Duma,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  a  public  speech, 
accused  him  of  having  himself  caused  the 
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discontinuance  of  the  war,  and  his  simulta- 
neous rep>ly  by  private  letter  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  Revue  Mondiale: 

Never  would  I  for  an  instant  have  supposed  that 


a  modest  writer  could  by  his  writteo  words 
such  beneficent  and  incalculable  results.  But  the 
instant  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  dcclafes 
that  it  is  true,  I  can  but  accept  the  fact  .  .  .  that  I 
did  save  hundreds^  of  thousands  of  li\'es  and  many 
billions  of  money. 


The  Modern  Journey  from  Capetown  to  Cairo 


THE  "all-red^'  route  from  Capetown  to 
Cairo,  of  which  Cecil  Rhodes  dreamed, 
is  an  accomplished  fact  to-day,  though 
there  are  still  gaps  in  the  iron  highway 
which  the  great  empire  builder  predicted 
would  some  day  link  the  ends  of  the  erst- 
while Dark  Continent.  Civilization  is 
making  swift  strides  in  Africa.  Some  of  the 
striking  transformations  that  have  come  to 
pass  there  are  vividly  revealed  in  the 
Menlor  (New  York)  by  Mr.  E.  jVI.  Newman, 


FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  CAIRO 
v^The  heavy  black  line  marks  Mr.  Newman's  route) 


the  well-known  travel-lecturer,  who  has 
lately  made  a  journey  over  the  route  just 
mentioned. 

The  trip  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  which 
even  as  recently  as  1902,  the  year  of  Rhodes' 
death,  would  have  taken  many  months, 
can  now  be  accomplished  in  fifty-three  days. 
With  the  exception  of  289  miles,  where  one 
must  walk  or  be  carried,  the  entire  journey 
can  be  made  by  rail,  boat  and  automobile. 
A  stretch  of  railway  now  imder  construction 

will  soon  reduce  the  time  to 
four  weeks. 

The  hardships  of  African 
travel  are  rapidly  passing  into 
the  limbo  of  tradition.  Mr. 
Newman  thus  describes  the 
first  stages  of  his  journey: 

The  railroad  that  Rhodes  dreamed 
of  makes  a  brave  and  impressive 
start  at  the  station  in  Capetown, 
where  we  find  a  train  \*'ith  all 
modem  conveniences  awaiting  us. 
After  leaving  Capetown,  the  first  im- 
portant city  that  we  reach  on  the 
great  African  trip  is  Kimberley. 
Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  workl 
has  such  wealth  been  won  from  so 
small  an  area.  From  four  mines, 
the  greatest  dimensions  of  which 
are  under  two  hundred  acres,  dia- 
monds worth  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  have  been  taken  in  the  past 
fifty  years. 

Farther  north  and  957  miles  dis- 
tant  from  Capetown,  or  about  as  iu 
as  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  is 
Johannesburg,  the  largest  dty  in 
Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Cairo. 
In  1886,  a  few  straggling  shanties 
represented  all  there  was  of  the 
present  metropolis  of  South  Africa. 
The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Rand, 
or  Reef,  transformed  an  insignificant 
place  to  a  city  of  about  300,00a  in- 
habitants. The  Rand  is  a  tract 
forty  miles  in  length,  with  the  dty 
of  Johannesburg  at  its  center,  and 
this  small  area  has  in  some  years 
produced  half  the  gold  supply  of 
the  world.  From  250,000  to  500,- 
000  natives  are  employed  in  the 
mines,  most  of  them  savages  a  few 
years  ago. 

It  b  but  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
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metropolis  to  Pretoiu,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Boer  Re- 
public. In  this  town  one  may 
still  visit  the  liouse  in  which 
Oom  Paul  Kruger  lived — 
where,  on  the  stoop,  every 
burgher  was  welcomed  and 
served  with  cofiee.  The  nigged 
old  president  kept  open  house 
from  five  in  the  morning  until 
evening,  listening  and  advising 
in  a  manner  that  endeared  him 
to  his  people.  He  is  buried  in 
a  little  cemetery  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  his  former  home. 

Since  Kruger's  time  nearly 
$8,000,000  has  been  expended 
for  new  government  buildings, 

forming  ft  monumental  pile  that  THB  NEW  HOTEL  AT  VICTORIA  FALLS,  RHODBSIA 

dominates  Pretoria.  (Tbii  hotel  wm  tniilt 

Rhodesia  alone  is  larger  in       ^"' '" 

than    the    British  Isles, 
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■ndiaowiKd  by  the  Bdin  &  MMlionAluid  Rulwiy.foc  the 
-    vlriting  tbe  ireat  falli  diKoveied  by  Dr.  Uvingitoiie 
nearly  aeventy  yeacB  ato) 


About  one-half  of  the  entire  supply  of  chrome  and 
asbestos  comes  from  this  country.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  practically  alltheminesnowbeing  worked 
were  discovered  and  operated  by  the  ancients. 
From  beads,  bracelets,  and  other  goldwort  found, 
it  is  evident  that  these  old-time  people  were  skilled 
not  alone  as  miners,  but  also  m  the  art  of  the 

The  railroad  passes  through  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  Mafeking  and  Bulawayo,  and 
then  takes  a  long  detour,  bringing  the 
traveler  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  spectacles  in  the  world,  tbe 
Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  River.  We 
are  told  that  when  Cecil  Rhodes  marked 
the  line  of  the  railway  he  provided  that  the 
road  should  nm  so  near  the  falls  that  the 
spray  would  dash  on  tbe  car  windows.  Na- 
tives described  the  mist  of  the  cataract  to 
Dr.  Livingstone  as  "tbe  smoke  that  sounds." 

North  of  Rhodesia  the  route  of  the  rail- 
way has  been  determined  by  the  location  of 
the  world-famous  copper  fields  of  tbe 
Katanga,  the  southernmost  province  of  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Of  this  region,  and  its 
capital,  Elizabethville,  we  read: 

After  looking  for  days  upon  almost  nude  savages 
and  traveling  through  an  apparently  endless  forest, 
to  come  suddenly  into  an  electrically  lighted  town 
is  a  glad  surprise.  Smart-looking  shops,  with  win- 
dows filled  with  the  latest  merchandise  from  Paris 
and  New  York,  fashionably  gowned  women  prome- 
nading, greet  your  eyes  as  you  enter  Elizabethville, 
one  of  the  newest  towns  in  the  Congo,  and  the 
largest. 

Ten  years  ago  nothing  but  a  wilderness,  it  has 
to-day  fine  substantial  buildings,  several  eicellent 
hotels,  banks,  and  department  stores,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  a  number  of  automobiles,  most  of  them 
of  American  make.  Surrounded  by  vast  mineral 
wealth,  this  Congo  town  has  gone  ahead  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity. 

A  corporation  known  as  ihe  Union  ifiniire,  with 


headquarters  at  Brussels,  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the 
mineral  rights  of  the  Katanga  Province.  Both 
English  and  Americans  are  financially  interested  in 
this  concession.  The  company  pays  a  certain 
percenlage  of  its  profits  to  the  Belgian  Government. 

Mr.  Newman's  further  journey  to  tbe 
northward  was  alternately  by  railroad  and 
steamboat,  except  for  a  conifortable  auto- 
mobile trip  from  Masindi  Port,  on  Lake 
Cbioga  (Kioga)  to  Butiaba,  on  the  shores 
of  Albert  Nyanza,  and  two  relatively  short 
caravan  journeys;  one  of  aoo  miles  in  the 
Tanganyika  Territory,  and  the  other,  of 
89  miles,  aroimd  the  rapids  of  the  upper 
Nile,  between  Nimule  and  Rejaf. 

Summing  up  his  experience  in  traversing 
tbe  continent  from  south  to  north,  tbe 
writer  says: 

No  longer  is  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route  conjecture- 
it  is  reality.  Every  comfort  must  not  be  expected, 
but  with  reasonable  patience  and  a  true  spirit  of 
adventure  the  average  tourist  will  find  it  feasible 
and  enjoyable.  Hotels  are  being  built,  most  of 
them  good,  some  excellent,  and  a  few  leaving  much 
to  be  desired.  There  is  fairly  good  accommodation 
to  be  had  even  in  the  smaller  and  more  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Train  travel  is  slow,  but  if  a  compart- 
ment can  be  obtained  one  may  ride  in  comfort,  as 
there  are  sleeping  and  dining  cars  all  the  way  from 
Capetown  to  Bukama  in  the  Congo. 

The  boats  on  the  Lualaba  do  not  provide  meals, 
but  have  screened  cabins,  and  food  may  be  carried 
for  the  few  days  on  the  river.  Hot  water  for  making 
lea  or  coffee  is  available.  .\lbert\'ille,  on  Lake 
Tanganyika,  now  has  two  fairly  good  hotels,  and 
Kigoma  on  the  opposite  shore  is  also  well  provided 
with  hoteb.  Arrangement  is  made  for  one's  com- 
fort while  on  the  march,  and  after  arrival  at  Vic- 
toria Xyanza  no  hardships  are  encountered.  The 
journey  down  the  Nile  is  on  excellent  steamers, 
and  the  palatial  hotels  in  Egypt  are  the  last  word 
in  comfort. 

Darkest  or  "Unknown  Africa"  will  soon  be  but 
a  memory. 
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News  of  Nature's  World 


As  to  Indian  Summer 

IT  is  a  rather  curious  and  interesting  fact 
that  the  term  **  Indian  Summer '^  seems 
not  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Nor  does  it,  or 
any  other  analogous  term,  occur  in  the  lan- 
guage of  any  savage  tribe,  and  its  origin  is  a 
bit  uncertain,  though  the  reference,  in  this 
country,  is  fairly  definite.  There  was  much 
of  the  typical  Indian  summer  weather  dur- 
ing last  month  and  October,  characterized 
by  nearly  cloudless  days  and  warm  tem- 
peratures, with  much  haze  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Under  such  conditions,  the  barom- 
eter shows  higher  pressure  than  is  normal, 
and  there  is  a  downward  movement  of  the 
air,  which  is  noticeable  in  ascending  bal- 
loons. The  leaves  of  most  of  the  plants 
dry  up,  and  fall  from  their  stems.  Forest 
and  prairie  fires  multiply,  and  the  smoke 
increases  the  characteristic  haze  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Precisely  similar  weather  conditions  occur 
during  the  same  months  in  Germany,  where 
the  season  is  known  as  the  *'01d  Woman's 
Summer"  and  **St.  Luke's  Sunmier,"  while 
in  England  ^\St.  Martin  V  or  **AU  Hallow 
Summer'^  is  applied,  but  the  terms  refer 
especially  to  the  feasts  concerned,  rather 
than  to  meteorological  conditions.  It  seems 
that  the  term  does  not  actually  appear  in 
printed  books  or  manuscripts  until  the  year 
1794,  when  it  was  employed  throughout 
the  Atlantic  States;  but  there  is  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  it  was  borrowed 
from  the  Indians.  The  Monthly  Weather 
Renew,  vol.  xxx,  pp.  19-29  and  69-79 
(Washington,  1902),  treats  the  subject 
scientifically. 

The  Destructive  Cottontail 

It  is  difficult  to  conjure  up  malice  in  the 
mild  and  timid  rabbit,  yet  he  really  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  great  deal  of  injury,  espe- 
cially in  these  days,  when  he  may  be  a  bit 
hard  pressed  for  food.  For  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  the  bark  of  trees,  when 
he  is  hungry,  and  is  not  very  particular 
about  the  kind  of  tree  he  selects.  In  a  night, 
he  may  girdle  several  fruit  or  young  shade 
trees,  with  the  result  that  those  trees  will 
certainly  die.  Therefore,  it  behooves  a 
farmer  or  owner  of  shade  trees  not  only  to 
^w  this,  but  to  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
1  phases  ( f  this  important  subject  are 


carefully  considered  in  the  pamphlet,  **  Cot- 
tontail Rabbits  in  Relation  to  Trees  and 
Farm  Crops'*  (No.  702),  by  D.  E.  Lantz, 
assistant  biologist  of  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey.  This  pamphlet  has  been  published 
recently  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  sup- 
plies it  for  general  distribution.  As  Mr. 
Lantz  says: 

Among  the  serious  pests  in  orchard  and  tree 
plantations,  are  the  several  native  species  of  rabbits. 
.  .  .  The  larger  forms  include  the  arctic  and  \'ar\dng 
hares,  or  snowshoe  rabbits,  and  the  jack-rabbits, 
and  are  found  throughout  nearly  all  of  Alaska  and 
Canada  and  all  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
except  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi they  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  most  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  southward  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia.  The  smaller  forms,  generally  called 
**  cottontail  rabbits,"  occur  in  every  State,  but  are 
absent  from  the  greater  part  of  Maine,  the  northern 
parts  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  from  the 
western  parts  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  In 
recent  years  they  have  extended  their  range  north- 
ward in  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and 
portions  of  the  West,  and  Ontario.  .  .  .  Rabbits 
of  both  genera,  however,  feed  exclusively  on  vegeta- 
tion, and  are  at  times  harmful  to  crops  and  especially 
to  trees.  .  .  . 

Traps  and  other  devices  that  are  effective  with 
cottontail  rabbits  do  not  always  succeed  with  jack- 
rabbits.  .  .  .  Cottontail  rabbits  eat  all  sorts  of 
herbage — leaves,  stems,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  herba- 
ceous plants  and  grasses — and  leaves,  buds,  bark 
and  fruits  of  woody  plants  or  trees.  ...  It  is  during 
summer  droughts  or  when  deep  snows  cut  off  ordi- 
nary supplies  that  the  animals  attack  the  bark  of 
growing  trees  or  shrubs.  ...  In  fruit-growing  and 
truck-farming  districts  farmers  regard  them  with 
disfavor,  and  there  is  considerable  rivalry  between 
sportsmen  and  farmers  to  have  their  opposing  views 
rtllected  in  the  game  laws.  The  interests  of  the  two 
clashes  do  not  seriously  differ,  however,  for  when 
rabbits  arc  closely  hunted  losses  from  their  depreda- 
tions are  usually  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Still 
there  is  danger  that  in  years  favorable  for  their 
increase,  the  animals  may  inflict  serious  injurj'  to 
trees  during  severe  winters. 

Means  of  most  effectually  repressing 
rabbits  are  considered  carefully  and  de- 
scribed fully  in  this  pamphlet,  with  especial 
regard  for  the  device;  and  warning  is  given 
particularly  about  the  use  of  poison?. 
Various  predatory  animals  are  constantly 
doing  their  share,  and  poor  bunny  is  much 
preyed  upon,  but  he  manages  more  than 
to  hold  his  own,  in  many  places,  and  man 
must  take  a  hand  to  protect  his  property. 
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A  Road-Runner^ s  Top  Speed 

All  sorts  of  wild  stories  have  been  perpe- 
trated at  various  times  by  the  newspapers, 
as  to  the  speed  of  the  remarkable  road-run- 
ner, a  common  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family, 
which  inhabits  the  southwestern  cactus 
belts  of  this  country,  has  unusual  nidifica- 
tion  habits,  and  is  capable  of  very  swift 
traveling  on  its  legs.  It  is  concerning  this 
latter  peculiarity  that  the  newspaper  men 
have  been  suspected  often  of  "drawing  the 
long  bow,"  with  yarns  about  a  road-runner 
which  outran  a  swift  horse,  or  an  express 
train,  or  something  equally  silly,  planned 
for  the  digestion  of  the  credulous.  Where- 
fore, it  seems  well  worth  while  to  repeat 
this  apparently  truthful  account  of  an  evi- 
dently reliable  observer,  published  in  the 
September-October  issue  of  the  Condor, 
the  carefullv  edited  magazine  of  Western 
ornithology:' 

While  motoring  along  a  paved  road,  August  15, 
192 1,  I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  of  recording 
the  speed  of  the  fast-running  road-runner  (Geo- 
coccyx  calif ornianus) .  The  road  was  situated  just 
above  the  sea  in  a  private  estate  known  as  the 
Hope  Ranch,  near  Santa  Barbara.  We  were  just 
entering  a  long  driveway  bordered  on  either  side 
with  palms,  and  coasting  along  on  about  a  three 
per  cent,  grade,  when  a  road-runner  appeared  a  few 
rods  ahead.  The  car  gained  on  the  bird  until  about 
five  yards  separated  us,  and  I  saw  it  was  running  at 
its  utmost  speed.  I  instructed  iTiy  friend,  who  was 
driving,  not  to  press  him  further,  and  for  fully 
three  hundred  yards  the  bird  ran  from  the  huge 
monster  in  pursuit,  the  while  the  speedometer 
registered  exacdy  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  When 
finally  we  approached  ver>'  closely,  the  bird  gave 
up  and  flew  mto  a  palm,  where  I  plainly  saw  it, 
beak  agape  and  apparently  much  fatigued  from  the 
unusual  exertion.  Shortly  after,  I  saw  it  sail  to 
the  ground  and  trot  slowly  away. 

The  proximity  of  the  car  and  the  closely  grown 
palms  were  undoubtedly  the  two  obstacles  that  kept 
the  road-runner  on  a  straight-away  course.  It 
seemed  baffled;  from  its  viewpoint  the  palms  prob- 
ably appeared  like  a  solid  hedge.  Dunng  the  run, 
the  bird's  position  was  almost  a  straight  line  from 
beak  to  tip  of  tail.  The  tail  drooped  a  little  below 
the  back  and  was  frequently  wagged  up  and  down. 
— H.  H.  Sheldon,  Sania  Barbara,  California,  June 
IS,  1922, 

A  Winter  BuUerfly 

A  butterfly  in  winter  may  seem  incon- 
gruous enough,  but  for  those  who  keep  their 
eye  open  it  is  a  common  happening.  The 
"mourning  cloak,"  as  she  is  commonly  and 
quite  appropriately  called,  on  account  of  her 
dark  brown  wings,  edged  with  light  buflf, 
\xz.s  bom  probably  last  September,  and  is 


likely  to  be  seen  any  sunshiny  day  during 
the  winter  months.  At  other  times  she 
sleeps,  lightly,  imder  ledges,  or  in  other  more 
or  less  protected  spots.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  a  family  of  these  butterflies, 
composing  several  sp)ecies,  and  moreover 
they  are  about  the  best  dodgers  of  their 
kind.  Just  at  present,  in  the  winter 
months,  they  don't  need  to  dodge  much, 
because  most  of  their  worst  enemies,  the 
birds,  are  gone,  though  a  few  remain  about, 
and  are  keen-eyed,  of  course.  So  when 
mourning  cloak  settles  in  the  dull  back- 
ground of  roadside  mud,  or  on  dead  twigs 
and  brown  leaves,  she  folds  together  the 
under  sides  of  her  wings,  and  the  dull- 
colored  upper  sides  largely  protect  her, 
because,  in  those  surroundings,  she  is  really 
very  hard  to  see,  and  thus  is  likely  to  escape 
the  eye  of  the  passing  bird.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  buflf  edging  of  her  wings  makes  a 
color  contrast  which  catches  the  eye  of  the 
color-loving  male  mourning  cloak;  and  thus" 
begins  the  courtship  for  which  Nature  has 
arranged,  with  the  result  that  the  young 
mourning  cloaks  get  an  early  start  in  the. 
spring. 

A  Northern  Visitor 

The  northern  States,  and  even  some  as 
far  south  as  Texas,  are  likely  to  have  a  visit 
during  the  winter  months  from  the  Arctic 
owl,  or  snowy  owl,  a  huge  white  fellow,  who 
is  a  fierce  foe  of  the  small  birds  and  domesti- 
cated chickens.  Unlike  many  owls,  he 
has  good  vision  in  daytime  (because  he 
needs  it  in  his  northern  regions)  and  may 
frequently  be  seen  flying  about  freely  in 
broad  daylight.  During  the  winter  months 
his  normal  color  is  nearly  pure  white,  with 
a  mottling  of  faint,  short  black  stripes,  not 
plainly  seen  at  a  distance.  He  has  fierce, 
yellow  eyes,  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  a  noise- 
less flight,  like  that  of  all  of  the  owls. 
Furthermore,  he  is  a  member  of  the  bam 
owl  tribe,  and  his  eyes  are  pointed  inward — 
— set  on  nearly  the  same  plane.  For 
reasons  not  clearly  understood,  in  all  cases, 
these  migrations  often  amount  to  veritable 
invasions  during  some  winters;  and  the 
ghostly  white  visitors  are  seen  in  great 
numbers,  especially  along  the  seashore, 
where  they  feed  on  cast-up  fish.  They  also 
feed  freely  on  small,  noxious  mammab; 
and  the  ornithologists  count  them  generally 
a  bird  useful  to  mankind.  ' 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Cross-Sections  of  American  Life 


From  Harrison  to  Harding.     By  Arthur  Wal- 
lace Dunn.     Putnam's.     2  vols.     III. 

It  is  fortunate  that  our  political  journalists  of 
experience  and  training,  both  in  England  and 
America,  are  showing  a  marked  tendency  to  put 
their  knowledge  of  men  and  events  into  book  form. 
This  was  not  so  much  the  fashion  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when  Ihe  writing  of  books  was  taken 
far  more  seriously  than  nowadays,  and  when  the 
iicadcmic  students  of  politics  and  economics  were 
in  the  habit  of  disparaging  journalism,  and  of 
looking  with  condescension  upon  journalists.  Now- 
adays, however,  the  professors  and  historians  are 
writing  freely  for  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
while  (he  newspaper  men  are  writing  many  books 
of  eiceptional  value. 
E\'enls  of  the  past  ten 
years  have  brought  to 


the  author  of  an  entertaining  volume  of  Gridiru 


school  of  international 
journalism  led  by  men 
of  wide  knowledge, 
keen  intelligence,  and 
good  writing  ability. 
These  men  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  diplo- 
macy, and  have  broken 
down  Ihe  barriers  of 
official  reticence.  In 
consequence  of  which 
they  have  given  us 
not  only  instructive 
articles  in  the  press, 
but  also  informative 
volumes  which  the 
ARTHUR  WALLACE  fu'ure    historian    iiill 

DUNN  study  with  deep  grati- 

tude. 
Washington  has  been  for  several  decades  past  a 
center  for  the  distribution  of  intelligence  not  only 
in  the  field  of  national  affairs  but  alw  in  that  of  the 
world  at  targe.  Some  of  the  writers  who  have  made 
their  mark  at  Washington  had  been  learning  while 
they  were  teaching— that  is  to  say,  their  contact 
with  men  an<l  events  had  been  their  own  best 
training  school,  so  that  from  year  to  year  their  work 
improved  in  quality.  Mr.  .\rthur  Wallace  Dunn  is 
one  of  those  seasoned  Washington  observers  and 
writers  whose  knowledge  has  steadily  increased, 
and  whose  judgment  has  ripened  with  a  continuous 
experience  of  more  than  thirty  years.  .As  a  young 
-Mmncsola  newspaper  man,  he  came  to  WashinRton 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pionrer  Press  in  i«!*q.  ,\fltr  a 
few  years  he  became  Congressional  reporter  for  the 
Af^stjciated  Press — an  assiduous  and  responsible  post 
that  he  occuiiicd  for  almost  a  decade  and  a  half. 
More  recently  he  has  written  from  AVashiiigton  for 
\arious  newspapers  and  periodicals,  including  many 
articles  for  the  Rkmew  of  RrviKws.  He  has  Uin 
a  president  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Club,  and  is 


We  have  now  from  Mr.  Dunn's  pen  two  nar- 
rative volumes  in'  the  field  of  American  govern- 
ment and  politics  entitled,  "From  Harrison  to 
Harding."  Mr.  Dunn's  residence  in  Washington 
began  with  the  Harrison  Administration,  and  has 
continued  for  precisely  one-third  of  a  century.  His 
work  for  the  .\s50ciated  Press  brought  him  into 
exceptionally  close  relations  with  IwMlers  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  It  also  taught  him  never  to 
violate  confidence,  not  to  be  bitterly  partisan,  and 
to  present  men  and  measures  at  Iheir  best  rather 
than  their  worst.  This  experience,  taJken  together 
with  his  own  natural  qualities  of  poise  and  caution, 
as  well  as  sincerity,  made  it  easy  for  him  to  learn 
many  things  intimately  that  were  withheld  from 
general  knowledge.  These  >'nlume5  do  not  pretend 
be  a  rounded  history  of  .American  politics  (or  the 


they  proceed  to  throw  numerous  sidelights  upon 
political  affairs  derived  from  the  notebooks  and  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  author  himself, 

Mr.  Dunn  writes  with  a  singular  consistency  a> 
regards  his  impartial  tone.  He  tells  much  that  he 
knew  personally;  yet  there  is  a  refreshing  absence 
of  egotism.  He  avoids  self-ej<ploitation  to  an 
almost  unexampled  extent,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  own  direct  knowledge  of  afiairs  fumisbea 
the  entire  reason  for  his  narrative.  It  is  not  as  a 
student  of  politics,  but  rather  as  an  immediate 
observer  aod  a  frequent  participant  that  these 
aimals  are  written  down.  Mr.  Dunn  knew  all  the 
Presidents  of  this  thirty-year  period,  and  all  the 
leaders  in  Cabinets  and  in  Congress.  He  was 
especially  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  at 
all  stages  of  the  public  career  of  that  great  .American; 
and  many  incidents  and  anecdotes  pertaining  to 
Roosevelt  are  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

American  political  history  has  always  been  a 
fascinating  subject  for  a  considerable  percentage  of 
our  robust  citizenry,  and  this  consecutive  story  of 
politics,  legislation,  and  government  from  the  per- 
sonal standjioinl — so  remarkably  authentic  and  so 
free  from  liias^was  well  worth  the  writing  and  will 
take  its  place  among  standard  works  in  its  field. 


It  was  said  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  when  he  was 
put  on  President  Wilson's  list  of  cabinet  possibilities, 
that  he  was  the  one  man  who  might  have  been 
assigned  to  any  cabinet  place  whatsoever  without 
being  regarded  as  a  misfit.  He  was  broadly  trained, 
and  the  personality  of  the  man  was  large  and 
dominating.  .Augustus  Thomas,  with  varied  ex- 
pe.iences  in  eariy  life,  found  his  principal  oc- 
cupation in  the  writing  ol  pla>-s,  and  tor  more 
than  thirty  years  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
best  interests  «f  the  American  stage,  as  a  means 
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of  our  national  ad- 
vancemeot  in  charac- 
ter and  culture.  But 
through  all  this  period 
it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  man  himself 
was  greater  than  any 
of  the  achievements 
of  iiis  talents  and  his 
industiy.  Like  Frank 
Lane,  bis  early  man- 
hood included  much 
le^  study  and  much 
journalistic  experience . 
Like  Lane  also  be  be- 
came a  public  speaker 
of  remarkable  finish 
and  distinction.  He 
spent  several  years  in 
practical  railroading, 
and  there  lay  open 
before  him  almost 
equally  inviting  opportunities  to  win  success 
as  a  lawyer,  a  business  man,  a  journalist,  or 
a  politician  in  the  best  sense.  It  was  in  about 
the  year  iSgi  that  he  left  Missouri  {he  had 
grown  up  in  St.  Louis  and  bad  edited  a  newspaper 
in  Kansas  City),  and  came  to  live  in  New  York 
on  the  wave  of  the  success  of  his  charming  South- 
em  play  called  "Alabama."  He  has  found  it 
possiole  while  winning  fame  primarily  as  dramatist 
and  man  of  letters,  to  maintain  his  responsible 
interest  in  public  a&airs  and  to  take  and  hold  an 
envied  place  as  a  great  citizen,  a  public  orator,  and 
a  man  of  weight  in  politics.  His  volume  of  remi- 
niscences, while  seemingly  the  casual  by-product 
of  a  rich  and  varied  personal  experience,  is  a  genuine 
coDtribuiion  to  the  story  of  American  h'fe  in  our 
times.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  highly  enter- 
taining, and  it  also  contains  more  than  one  per- 
manently valuable  footnote  to  .American  contempo- 
rary history. 

The  Iron  Puddler.  By  James  J.  Davis.  In- 
troduction by  Joseph  G.  Caimon.  Indianapolis; 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. .  175  pp. 

Secretary  Davb,   of  the  U.   S.   Department  of 
Labor  at  Washington,  was  an  eight -year-old  Welsh 
boy  when  he  landed  at  Castle  Garden  in  1881.     He 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  his  family  in  the 
steerage,  and  their  first  experience  in  the  new  coun- 
try, as  he  tells  us  in 
his  book.   "The  Iron 
Puddler."  was  to  lose 
all      the      household 
goods  that  they  had 
brought     with     them 
from  Wales,  as    well 
as    the    money    that 
they  needed  for  mak- 

home.  This  is  one  of 
a  series  of  incidents 
that  would  have  been 
tragedies  in  most  lives, 
but  in  the  case  of  the 
Davb  family  Welsh 
grit  and  stick-to-il- 
iveness  were  bound  to      _ 


got  work  in  the  mills  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  the 
boy  became  in  succession  bootblack,  messenger, 
helper  in  the  mills,  iron  t>uddler,  tinplate  roller,  city 
clerk,  county  recorder,  organizer,  philanthro|Hst, 
and  a  member  of  the  Harding  Cabmet.  He  was 
active  b  founding  the  great  school  at  Mooseheart 
in  Illinois. 

All  in  a  Lifetime.  By  Henry  Morgenthau. 
In  Collaboration  with  French  Strother.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company.     454  pp.     111. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  who  had  long  been  prominent 
in  New  York  City  affairs,  first  became  known  to 
the  country  at  lar^  as  our  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  in  1913.  His  efforts 
to  protect  the  Armenians  and  the  Jews  from  the 
onslaughts  of  the  Turks  in  the  early  years  of  the 
World  War  attracted  international  attention.  His 
work  at  Constantinople  and  his  experiences  with 
German  diplomacy  at 
that  capital  have  been 
described  in  "Ambas- 
sador Morgentbau's 
Story,"  publahed  four 
years  ago.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  an 
interesting  account  of 
Mr.  Morgentbau's  en- 
tire career  from  the 
time  when  he  landed 
in  this  country  as  a 
boy  of  ten,  brought  by 
his  family  from  Mann- 
heim in  the  Grand 
Duchyol  Baden. 
Like  Secretary  Davis, 
Mr.  Morgenthau  is  a 
sterling  example  of 
those  American  citi- 
zens of  foreign  birth 
who  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities 
THAU  and   rise  to   positions 

of  influence  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  land  of  their  adaption.  In 
every  sense,  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  one  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  "good  Americans." 

From  Printer  to  President.  By  Sherman  A. 
Cuneo.  Philadelphia:  Dorrance  &  Company. 
153  pp.     !"■ 

Mr.  Cuneo  may  not  have  written  the  definitive 
"life"  of  the  twenty-iunth  President  ot  the  United 
States,  but  it  will  be  generally  agreed,  at  least 
among  the  printing  fraternity,  that  he  has  told  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  stimulating  story  about 
a  certain  Warren  G,  Harding,  of  Ohio,  who  was  a 
counli^  editor,  took  his  job  seriously,  and  thereby 
made  it  a  vestibule  or  front  porch,  as  it  wen,  to  a 
great  political  career.  Mr.  Cuneo  himself  is  a 
country  editor  in  Ohio,  and  as  he  pictures  Editor 
Harding  with  his  thirteen -cm  make-up  rule,  taking 
off  his  coat  and  rolling  up  his  sleeves  to  "put  the 
paper  to  bed"  in  the  print-shop  at  Marion,  the 
reader  may  forget  for  a  time  that  the  man  who  long 

E resided  over  the  destinies  of  the  Marion  Slar  now 
as  wider  responsibilities  in  the  White  House,  but 
the  personality  that  he  depicts  in  no  way  loses  our 
interest  ot  respect. 
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The  Story  of  a  Varied  Life:  an  Autobiography. 
By  W.  S.  Rainsford.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.    481  H>.     III. 

The  idea  of  the  "institutional  church"  was 
largely  popularized  in  this  country  many  years  ago 
through  the  work  of 
Dr.  William  S.  Rains- 
ford,  as  Rector  of  St. 
George's  in  New  York 
City.  The  senior  war- 
den of  St.  George's 
Church  in  those  years 
was  the  late  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  Senior. 
Id  this  volume  of  auto- 
biography Dr.  Rains- 
ford  relates  with  great 
freedom  his  experi- 
ences in  bis  rectorship, 
and  gives  with  entire 
frankness  his  estimates 
of  tlie  men  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact 
during  that  interest- 
ing period.  In  later 
life  he   became  a  de- 

DR.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD  j^,^  Roosevelt.  This 
volume  also  includes  recollections  of  the  author's 
boyhood  and  youth  in  Ireland. 


Memories  of  a  Mostcn.  Drawn  chiefly  frran 
the  diaries  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  By  M.  A- 
DeWolfe  Howe.  Boston:  The  Atlantic  UoDtbly 
Press.    311  pp.     lU. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  wife  of  the  Bostop  publisher, 
began  in  1S63  and  continued  for  many  years  a 
"journal  of  literary  events  and  glimpses  of  interest- 
ing people."  Probably  no  other  woman  in  Amer- 
ica at  that  time  was  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
"literary  events"  of  which  she  wrote  or  had  mora 
opportunities  For  obtaining  "glimpses  of  interesting 

K>ple"  than  Mrs.  Fields.  She  long  outlived  bcr 
;band,  dying  in  January,  1915.  She  had  made 
Mr.  Howe  her  literary  eiecutor,  and  the  prcwnt 
volume  has  been  made  up  from  her  joumaU  and 
the  correspondence  placed  in  bis  hands.  The  sub- 
title descnbes  the  book  as  "  A  Chronicle  of  Eminent 
Friendships."  The  friendships  were  contracted 
with  many  of  the  best-known  .^erican  authors  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  well  as  with  Charlc< 
Dickens  and  the  actors  Booth  and  Jefferson.  The 
chapter  "With  Dickens  in  America"  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  May  and  June,  1921.  Tile 
American  writers  mentioned  are  not  confined  to  the 
New  England  group,  but  include  such  "outlairdcrs"' 
of  IheperiodasMarkTwaJnandBrctHarte.  Still  tlv 
Bostonians  predominate,  and  we  could  not  span  the 
chapters  on  Dr.  Holmes,  the  Friend  and  Nci^bot," 
"Con-ord  and  Cambridge  Visitors,"  and  the  record  of 
Mrs.  Fields'  friendship  with  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


Foreign  Biographies  and  Memoirs 


Mr.  Llcqrd  Gecn^e.  By  E.  T.  Raymond. 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     366  pp. 

.Almost  simultaneously  with  the  fall  of  the  Coali- 
tion Government  in  England,  appears  this  well- 
written  life  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  author, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Raymond,  has  e\'idtnlly  conceived  his 
function  to  be  something  more  than  that  of  the  mere 
biographer.  His  book  has  developed  into  a  criti- 
cism and  analysis  of  Lloyd  George's  public  career. 
It  covers  an  immcnseamountof  ground  in  the  recent 
political  history  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  reviewed 
with  intelligence  and  discrimination.  Almost  pro- 
phetically, one  of  the  last  chapters  is  entitled.  "  De- 
cay of  the  Coalition."  All  in  all,  American  readers 
will  find  in  this  boob  an  informing  and  useful  state- 
ment of  the  somewhat  puzzling  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  character  of  England's  great  war 
Premier. 

The  Kaiter's  Memcnrs.  By  William  II.  Em- 
peror of  Germany  i88S-i<)[8.  English  Translation 
hy  Thomas  R.  Ybarra,  Harper  &  Brothers.  365  pp. 

These  memoirs,  which  have  now  had  newspaper 
publication  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  present 
the  Kaiser's  case  as  he  is  willing  to  have  it  go  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  The  memoirs  arc  extraor- 
dinarily personal  in  character.  They  relate  Wil- 
helm's  career  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  from  the 
Ix'RinninR  of  his  reign  to  the  end  in  191S.  They 
review  the  cau;«s  of  the  Great  War.  Xeriailles 
Treaty,  .America's  attitude,  the  Kaiser's  reasons 
for  signing  the  famous  Krui.'i.'r  disjutch  during  the 
Boer  War,  the  German  puliti-  in  China  and   the 


Near  East,  and  conclude  with  a  forecast  of  Germany"! 
future  as  Wilhelm  now  sees  it.  This  English  tians- 
lation  of  the  memoirs  is  said  to  have  been  submitted 
to  the  author  and  to  have  been  read  by  him,  word 
for  word,  in  manuscript.  Corrections,  additions  and 
interlineations  were  written  in  English  by  his  own 

The  Real  Turitsa.  By  Madame  LiJi  Dchn. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.     24Qpp.Ill. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  Russian  noblewoman, 
who  bad  been  admitted  many  years  ago  into  the 
home  circle  of  the  Russian  Empress.  Madame  Dchn 
was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  Empress  came 
with  the  news  of  the  Czar's  abdication.  Sbe  saw 
much  of  the  life  at  Tsarkoe  Selo,  while  the  Imperial 
family  were  under  arrest.  Madame  Dehn  herself 
was  under  imprisormient,  and  made  a  daring  escape. 
During  the  captivity  of  the  Empress  she  wrote  to 
Madame  Dehn  letters  which  are  here  reproduced. 

Autobiography    of     Countess    Leo    Tobtoy. 

Translated  by  S.  S.  Koleliansky  and  Leonard 
Woolf.     B.  W.  Huebsch.     159  pp. 

Without  question,  this  is  Countess  Tolstoy's  own 
stor>',  but  the  reader  instinctively  feels  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  her  sloij',  and  in  strict  justice  to  Count 
Tolstoy  himself  it  should  be  remembered  bj-  all 
readers  that  this  litth'  book  presents  only  one  side 
of  c|ucstLons  concerning  whicn  the  public  is  hardly 
in   a  iMisition   to   form   judgments   without   fuller 
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Eminent  Europeans.  By  Eugene  S.  Bagger. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    283  pp.    HI. 

A  series  of  sprightly  and  engaging  studies  of  liv- 
ing European  notables,  including  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Rumania,  ex-Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece, 
King  CoEstantine  of  Greece,  President  Masaryk 
and  Foreign  Minister  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia, 
AdmiraJ  Horthy  of  Hungary,  Ignace  Jan  Paderew- 
ski  of  Poland  and  the  worid,  and  several  less-known 
leaders  of  the  Central  European  states.  The  author 
passed  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  at  Buda- 
pest, and  to  him  the  Central  European  peoples 
seem  more  European  than  Frenchmen  or  English- 
men. Therefore  he  looks  upon  their  leaders  as  more 
truly  representative  Europeans.  With  something 
of  the  manner  of  Lytton  Strachey  and  the  "  Gentle- 
man With  a  Duster,"  he  has  the  scholar's  passion 
to  uncover  realities.  Moreover,  he  is  presenting  to 
the  English-speaking  world  a  group  of  characters 


with  most  of  whom  that  world  has  thus  far  had 
ovIy  the  slightest  acquaintance.  He  has  given  us 
a  vivid  picture  of  Central  European  politics. 

Knut  Hamsim.  By  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen. 
Alfred  A.   Knopf.     171  pp.     111. 

This  work  is  not  so  much  a  formal  biography  of 
the  Norwegian  novelist  as  it  is  a  critical  analysis 
and  estimate  of  his  works.  Yet  there  runs  through 
the  volume  a  thread  of  biography,  and  this  feature 
will  be  especially  welcome  to  American  readers  who 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  become 
ardent  admirers  of  Hamsun  and  his  books.  As  the 
Nobel  prize-winner  in  1920,  Hamsun  leaped  at 
once  into  world-wide  fame,  but  some  of  his  novels 
had  been  known  and  read  in  Europe  for  many  years. 
Translations  of  all  the  most  important  of  them 
have  now  app>eared  in  this  country-,  where  Hamsun 
himself  lived  and  adventured  for  a  time. 


World  Politics 


The  New  Constitutions  of  Europe.  By  How- 
ard Lee  McBain  and  Lindsay  Rogers.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.    612  pp. 

Believing  it  important  that  American  students 
should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  in 
English  text  the  constitutions  of  modem  European 
governments.  Professors  McBain  and  Rogers,  of 
Columbia  University,  have  arranged  the  documents 
in  a  single  volume  of  600  pages.  It  may  surprise 
some  readers  to  learn  that  some  of  these  constitu- 
tions had  neyer  before  been  translated  into  English, 
w^hile  many  of  them  were  difficult  of  access  in  any 
language.  The  great  changes  made  in  some  of  the 
governments  since  the  Great  War  and  the  founding 
of  new  governments,  like  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia and  Poland,  make  a  book  of  this  kind  doubly 
necessary  for  purposes  of  reference. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  Sovietism.  By  Boris  L. 
Brasol.    Duffield  &  Company.    272  pp. 

A  calm  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  effects 
of  Bolshevist  rule  after  a  five  years'  trial.  General 
assertions  of  Soviet  bankruptcy  are  common 
enough  everywhere,  but  this  book  gives  facts  and 
figures  which  show  bevond  question  the  desperate 
pass  to  which  Russia  has  come  ^' under  the  Soviet 
heel." 

Modem  Italy:  Its  Intellectual,  Cultural  ard 
Financial  Aspects.  By  Tommaso  Tittoni.  Mac- 
miUan.     236  pp. 

Signor  Tittoni's  important  part  in  the  opening 
session  of  the  Institute  of  PoHtics  at  Williamstown 
will  doubtless  be  recalled  by  many  of  our  readers. 
Hb  addresses  before  the  Institute  made  a  distinct 
impression  in  this  country.  These  addresses  have 
now  been  brought  together  in  a  volume  treating  of 
the  intellectual,  cultural  and  financial  aspects  of 
modem  Italy.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  of  a 
distinguished  Italian  publicbt  to  speak  directly  to 
the  American  people  concerning  his  own  country. 
He  declares  that  in  the  matter  of  emigration  Italy 
b  ready  to  cooperate  heartily  with  other  nations. 


Speaking  of  the  Turks.  By  Mufty-Zade  K. 
Zia  Bey.    Duffield  &  Company.    271  pp. 

The  Turkish  people  and  to  a  certain  extent  Tur- 
key itself  are  described  in  this  volume  by  the  son 
of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  England,  who  has 
lived  many  years  in  the  United  States  and  is  mar- 
ried to  an  American  woman.  The  book  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  the  accounts  which  it  gives  from 
the  Turkish  viewpoint  of  changes  in  modem 
Turkey.  There  are  chapters  on  "Modem  Turkish 
Women,"  "Business  in  Constantinople,"  and  "A 
Glimpse  of  Islam." 

The  Problem  of  China.  By  Bertrand  Russell. 
The  Century  Company.    276  pp. 

From  residence  in  China  as  Professor  in  the 
Government  University  of  Peking,  Bertrand  Russell 
is  entitled  to  speak  with  some  authority  as  to 
modem  Chinese  ideals  and  the  effects  of  contact 
between  Chinese  and  Western  civilization.  In 
this  book  Mr.  Russell  attempts  to  show  that  for  the 
future  a  greater  realization  of  China's  rights  is  as 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  outside  world  as  to  that 
of  the  Chinese  themselves.  It  is  a  suggestive  and 
stimulating  book. 

The  New  Lamed  History.  By  J.  N.  Lamed. 
Springfield:  C.  A.  Nichols  Publishing  Company. 
Vol.  II:  Balkh  to  Chont.     895  pp.    HI. 

In  our  November  number  we  published  a  notice 
of  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "New 
Lamed  History."  The  second  volume  is  now  at 
hand  and  ten  more  will  follow.  Dr.  Lamed's 
"History  for  Ready  Reference"  was  an  invaluable 
compilation,  worked  out  with  pains-taking  care  by 
a  distinguished  scholar.  This  new  work  is  brought 
up  to  date  and  almost  doubled  in  content.  An 
examination  of  the  second  volume  fully  sustains  our 
favorable  opinion.  Particular  articles  in  this 
volume,  such  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Boston,  British 
Empire,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chicago,  Chile,  and 
China,  will  bear  the  closest  inspection  as  illustrating 
the  usefulness  of  the  method  employed. 
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Descriptions  of  Places  and  Peoples 


London.  By  George  Wharton  Edwards.  PhDa- 
delphia:    Penn  Publbhing  Company.    395  pp.    III. 

George  Wharton  Edwards  is  recognized  as  a 
past  master  among  American  illustrators,  especially 
in  the  art  of  picturing  historic  scenes.  His  "Van- 
ished HaUs  and  Cathedrals  of  France,"  "Vanished 
Towers  and  Chimes  of  Flanders,"  "Belgium,  Old 
and  New,"  and  "HoUand  of  To-Day,"  for  aU  of 
which  he  furnished  both  text  and  illustrations,  are 
among  the  most  popular  descriptions  of  historic 
Europe  as  it  appears  to-day  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years.  We  are  glad  to  have  added 
to  this  noteworthy  list  a  most  attractive  volume 
dealing  with  the  City  of  London.  From  the 
American  viewpoint  this  is  indeed  a  broad  topic. 
Mr.  Eldwards  has  shown  admirable  judgment  in 
selecting  the  subjects  of  his  sketches.  Nearly  all 
of  them  make  especial  appeal  to  the  American  whose 
interest  in  London  is  something  wider  and  deeper 
than  the  mere  casual  curiosity  of  the  globe  trotter. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  volumes  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  text  pages  of  this  book  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  illustrations. 

The  Book  of  Washington.  By  Robert  Shackle- 
ton.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany-    375  PP-     HI. 

New  books  about  the  national  capital  are  always 
in  order.  Those  written  more  than  ten  years  ago 
are*already  out  of  date,  as  regards  many  significant 
features  of  the  city's  growth  and  development.  Mr. 
Robert  Shackleton,  after  an  extended  experience 
in  describing  such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  has  at  last  written  a  compre- 
hensive "Book  of  Washington" — not  a  guide  or 
handbook  merely,  but  an  intelligent  summary  and 
review  of  the  past  and  present  attractions  of  the 
city.  The  illustrations  consist  of  line  drawings  by 
Henry  Pitz  and  full -page  half-tone  reproductions  of 
photographs. 

The  White  Heart  of  Mojave.  By  Edna  Brush 
Perkins.    Boni  and  Liveright.     229  pp.    III. 

In  revulsion  from  the  old  error  of  placarding  on 
the  maps  most  of  the  Southwestern  United  States 
as  "The  Great  .\merican  Desert,"  we  have  j>erhaps 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  underrating  the  extent  of 
the  Mojave  Desert  that  actually  exists  and  forms  a 
large  portion  of  southern  California,  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 
To  those  who  would  like  to  learn  just  what  the 
conditions  are  in  that  vast  waste  we  commend  this 
book,  "The  White  Heart  of  Mojave,"  which  relates 
the  experiences  of  two  courageous  women  who 
themselves  penetrated  and  explored  that  out-of- 
the-way  region.  The  far-famed  Death  Valley  was 
on  the  itinerary  of  Miss  Perkins  and  her  friend,  and 
this,  with  its  borax  mines,  is  almost  the  only  part 
of  the  region  that  has  communication  with  the 
outer  world. 

Inca  Land.  By  Hiram  Bingham.  Houghton, 
MiiHin  Company.     365  pp.     111. 

As  director  of  the  Peruvian  expeditions  of  Yale 
University  and  the  National  Geographic  Society 


in  191 1,   191 2  and  1915,  Professor  Bingham 
plored  the  highlands  of  Peru  and  discovered  on 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes  the  remarkable  Inca  •. 
of  Machu  Picchu.    The  present  volume  descril 
in  detail  that  and  other  notable  discoveries  in 
Peruvian  Andes.     That  was  archseologicd  work 
the  utmost  importance.   The  illustrations  are  fi 
photographs. 

Chile:    To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     By    L. 

Elliott.    Macmillan.    340  pp.    HI. 

This  book  is  packed  with  information  about 
Chile's  resources,  industries,  agriculture  and  finance. 
It  is  written  on  essentially  the  same  plan  as  the 
author's  "Brazil:    To-Day  and  To-Morrow." 

Atolls  of  the  Sun.  By  Frederick  O'Brien.  The 
Century  Company.    508  pp.    III. 

In  America  there  seems  to  be  an  insatiable  de- 
mand for  South  Sea  Island  ex|>eriences  and  folk- 
lore. Mr.  O'Brien's  "White  Shadows  in  the  South 
Seas"  had  the  eflfect  of  whetting  the  .\merican  ap- 
petite for  more  of  the  same  kind  of  material.  In 
this  new  volume,  after  returning  from  his  third 
visit  to  the  islands,  he  tells  of  further  adventures 
and  imparts  to  his  readers  some  of  the  kindly  humor 
and  philosophy  that  he  acquired  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  natives. 

The  Northward  Course  of  Empire.  By  Vilhjal- 
mur  Stcfansson.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company. 
273  pp.    III. 

Hunters  of  the  Great  North.  By  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  301 
pp.    111. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  Mr.  Stefans- 
son has  produced  a  creditable  list  of  books  about  the 
.\rctic.  In  some  respects  his  service  in  publishing 
the  results  of  his  Northern  studies  has  differed  from 
that  of  earlier  explorers.  He  has  challenged  our 
preconceptions  about  the  Arctic.  It  was  news  to 
most  of  us  that  those  great  northern  regions  are  no 
colder  than  many  countries  now  inhabited  by 
agricultural  peoples;  that  there  are  more  than  700 
species  of  flowering  plants  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle;  that  a  way  may  be  found  there  for  relieving 
the  meat  shortage.  These  statements  are  ex- 
pounded and  amplified  in  "The  Northward  Course 
of  Empire."  "Hunters  of  the  Great  North" 
gives  details  of  Northern  life  such  as  have  doubtless 
come  within  the  experience  of  all  Arctic  explorers, 
but  which  are  new  to  the  average  American  reader. 
In  short,  it  is  an  elementary  text-book  of  the 
.\  re  tic. 

Nights  and  Days  on  the  Gypsy  Trail.  By  Irving 
Brown.     Harper    &    Brothers.     267    pp.     HI. 

This  chronicle  bv  one  who  has  lived  much  with  the 
gypsies  has  mainly  to  do  with  those  members  of 
the  race  who  were  encountered  in  Spain,  which, 
after  all,  is  really,  as  Professor  Woodbury  remarks, 
an  introduction  to  the  book,  the  gypsies'  own 
counlr>'. 


BUDGET,  TARIFF,  AND  DOMESTIC  POLITICS 

By  THE  EDITOR 


FROM  GENOA  TO  THE  HAGUE 

By  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

UNCLE  SAM  IN  HAITI  AND  SANTO  DOMINGO 

By  CLIFFORD  A.  TINKER 


CONTROL  OF  EUROPEAN  EPIDEMICS 

By  WICKLIFFE  ROSE 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  OUR  FORESTS? 

By  PHILIP  W.  AYRES 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

By  RAYMOND  G.  FULLER 
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Tea.  that's  juM  what  we  mean,  woric.  The  Mme  Ons  fnlMn 
TUa  genuine  Shipman-Ward  Re-  model*  being  made  and  aold  by 
bnllt  Underwood  lent  to  you  lor  The  Uoderwood  Company  today 
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our  Underwood  with  mo  other  line  of  typewriting  Is  viaible  at 
typewriter,  new  or  rebuilt,  at  any  all  times.  SuDidoid  4-mii  ita^ 
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HE  WHO  LOOKS  BEFORE  HE  LEAPS  BUILDS  OF  CYPRESS  AND  BUILDS  FOR  KEEPS.,' 

New  Cypress  Colonial  Home  Plan  (free) 

The  latest  addition  to  tlie  internationally  famous 
Cypress  Pocket  Dbrary  ("that  guide,  counselor  and  friend 
of  all  home-lovers")  is  the  entirely  new  Volume  44.  It  is  the  Cypress 
Colonial  Book.  It  gives  you  complete  full-size  Working  Drawings, 
on  a  double  plan  sheet  supplement,  covering  every  detail  of  me 
beautiful  dwelling  pictured  above.  The  design,  by  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, is  original  ana  exclusive  with  us — for  you.  Complete  specifica- 
tions  are  included.  In  addition,  there  are  22  historically  authentic 
sketches  by  a  well  known  artisiL  depicting  Colonial  costumes,  dances, 
manners,  furniture,  silver,  architecture,  interior  schemes,  military 
attire,  etc.  Also  much  valuable  editorial  matter.  The  complete 
booklet  comes  to  you  on  request,  free  with  our  compliments.  Will 
you  write  us  freely  of  your  hopes  and  plans?   We  are  here  to  help. 

SOUTHEEIN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Vi/VI^.  '™  Poydrai  Building,  New  Orltirn,  Loui«l«na  .^l.^\i/ 

yW^ysy         oc  WB  Gr.h.m  Bulldtna,  JuttKjnvlll..  Floridji        ^SkS- 

Iiuiit  <m  TRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  at  your  local  lumExr  dtaWs. 
If  he  hasn't  it  pUase  advise  us  promptly  and  we  tvill  set  that  you   an  stipplitd. 


STRIBCES  AND  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

By  THE  EDITOR 

EUROPE'S  DEBT  TANGLE— AMERICA'S  DUTY 

By  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


COAL  FOR  THE  HOME:  FACING  A  SHORTAGE 

By  GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH,  Director  of  lie  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY? 

By  GEORGE  H.  GUSHING 

SUPER-POWER:  A  COMING  INDUSTRIAL  ERA 

By  JUDSON  C  WELLIVER 

BRAZIL  AND  ITS  I  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RADIO 

CENTENARY  |  BROADCASTING 

BV  ROY  NASH  '  BY  WAUJBMAR  KAEMPFFERT 


Tbe  greatest  artists  are\4ctor  artists 

Chaliapin,  the  famous  Russian  basso,  ranks  among  the  greatest  artists 
this  generation  has  produced.  Everywhere  his  outstanding  personality 
and  wonderful  art  arouse  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Like  the  other  (»• 
mous  artists  of  the  world,  he  knows  his  art  is  given 
adequate  expression  in  the  home  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Records. 
Victrolas  $25  to  $1500. 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE"  ▼      A  \^  __\f^  X^_,    ^^    i    ^M^ 

Important :  Look  for  these  1  )n  the  label. 

"Victor  Talking  Machit  .en.  New  Jersey 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  FORDNEY-McCUMBER  TARIFF 

By  EDWARD  NELSON  DINGLEY 

'  OUR  EXPERIMENT  IN  NICARAGUA 

By  CHARLES  E.  CHAPMAN 


ITALY'S  POLITICAL  CRISIS 

By  LEONARDO  VITETTI 


WOMEN  LEADERS  OF  MODERN  EGYPT 

By  GRACE  THOMPSON  SETON 

.NEL 

SUBSTITUTES    FOR  ANTHRACITE    |       COLORADO'S  GREAT  ■" 

Ity  GEORGE   H.  GUSHING  I  Br  WAYNE  C.  WILU,^ 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  LA  FOLLETTE 

AfdW  (liiT  armi  Ittia  tw  idlltriah,  InJiitl  srticJu,  fiOun 


Are  You  Going  Abroad? 


TF  YOU  are  planning  a  trip  to  Europe, 
■^  send  the  information  blank  below  to 
your  Government.  Send  it  now,  no  matter 
when  you  intend  to  go,  and  learn  about 
the  great  American  ships — your  ships — 
which  now  will  take  you  there. 

You  will  be  proud  of  this  splendid  fleet 
that  is  operated  by  the  United  States  Unes. 
The  George  Washington,  the  America, 
and  other  ships  of  the  line  are  among  the 
finest  afloat.  Every  detail  of  their  luxuri- 
ous appointments  displays  faultless  taste. 
The  most  fastidious  demands  of  the  sea- 
soned traveler  are  everywhere  anticipated. 
The  staterooms  are  unusually  spacious  and 
ultra-modernly  equipped.  The  public 
rooms  offer  every  fiicility  for  diversion. 
The  food  is  prepared  by  chefs  of  proven 
ability.    Only  the  best  is  served. 

Send  in  the  information  blank  today. 
You  cannot  afford  not  to  know  more 
about  this  service. 


C7n  ited 

45  Bn^way 


States    Lines 

Knv  Yori  Cilj 


Write  for  Booklet 

Yaur  Government  wishes  tie  name  ^ 
every  praspective  traveler.  Jfycuarecotf 
sidering  an  ocean  voyage  anfwkere,  send 
the  infirmatien  blank  ninv — no  matter 
when  you  intend  to  go.  You  wilt  raeivt 
without  cost  the  GovemmrH,  h'Het  qf 
authentic  travel  injermaf  deuripii' 
of  ships  and  literature  f  J'lrran  teu,.- 
tries.     You  will  be  y    .      vf  'Aih^ii-.'.-n. 
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